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CHAPTER  I. 

A OF  HIGHER  F.DTTATTON, 

By  Samxjkl  W Capen  and  Walton  C,  John. 

roNTENTs.—Part  I.  Higher  education  In  the.  period  preceding  the  war:  Standardlilng 
agencies — The  junior  coHegt' — Fifty  yearn  of*  the  land-grant  collegea — A new  associa- 
tion, the  American  Akso<  iatlon  of  I’nlverslty  Inetnictora  In  Accounting — University 
surveys  and  the  survey  movement — The  Supremo  Court  o'  Massachusetts  eets  aside 
the  Harvard-Technology  Hgreement — The  Rhodes  gcholarslilpS' — The  Carnegie  i>en- 
alon  and  Insurance  schemes — Academic  freedom  of  speech — Two  State  Inatltutlons 
attacked — Special  legislation  touching  higher  education — Americanization,  Part  H.  ^ 
The  colleges  and  the  war  : Problems  halsf^l  by  the  war — Training  and  the  effective 
organization  of  training  agencU*a  for  national  service — University  committee  of  the 
advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense — Independent  action  by 
colleges  in  preparation  for  war  service — Students  and  the  draft — Further  efforts  to 
secure  Federal  direction  of  civilian  training  agencies — Committee  on  the  relation 
of  englm'i'rlng  schools  to  the  Government — Kmergency  (American)  Council  on  Educa- 
tion— Committee  on  education  and  special  training  of.  the^^War  Department, 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PERIOD  PRECEDING  THE  WAR. 


Part  I. 
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■ - The  year  10ir>-17  undoubtedly  marks  the  close  of  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  foretell  as  yet  what  changes  ^Yill  bo  wrought  in  the 
purposes,  methods,  and  control  of  higher  institutions  by  the  war. 
But  the  events  mentioned  ifi  the  closing  sections  in  this  review  have 
so  conipletely  interrupted  the  old  order,  have  to  such  an  extent  broken 
up  the  mold  of  academic  thought,  that  the  calm  resmnption  of  the 
processes  and  ideas  of  the  past  decade  is  unthinkable.  It  may  there- 
fore be  worth  while  to  consider  very  briefly  what  have  been  the  main 
tendencies  and  achievements  in  the  field  of  higher  education  during 
the  past  25  years. 

Since  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centiiry  there  has  been  no 
considerable  increase  in  th^jminber  of  collegiate  institutions.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  there  were  504  colleges  and  universities.  In  the 
current  Report,  of  the  Commissioi  or  of  Education  there  are  listed 
574  colleges,  universities,  and  technological  schools,  and  85  independ-. 
ent  junior  colleges,  h total  of  662  institutions  ^^^ich  report  giving 
instruction  above  high-school  grade.  The  slight  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  higher  institutions  is  due  to  the  receipt  multiplication 
of  junior  colleges.  There  hap,  in  fact,  been  a decrease  in  collegfeS  of 
the  older  type  since  1893.  As  the  benefactions  to  higher  education 
have  been  more  numerous  and  substantial  in  the  l^st  25  yeprs  than 
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ever  before,  it  wou)d  appear  that  there  are  approximately  founda- 
tions enougli  to  provide  higher  educational  facilities  for  those  that 
need  and  desire  them.  The  distribution  of  collegiate  institutions  is, 
however,  very  uneven.  The  East  and  Middle  West  are  well  supplied. 
The  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit 
an  irregular  scattering  of  higher  institutions  which,  unfortunately,  in 
many  regions  bears  little  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  population 
to  be  served.  It  may  be  a safe  prediction  that  new  foundations  of 
regular  collegiate  histitutions,  if  deemed*  necessar}'^  at  all,  are  more 
likely  to  be  made  in  this  region  than  ip  the  othei*  sections  of  the 
country. 

In  general,  the  need  o*f  the  Nation  is  not  so  much  to  increase  the 
number  of  higher  educational  institutions  as  to  improve  the  quality  of 
many  of  them.  There  is  still  a vast  difference,  as  has  been  implied  in 
previous  reports,  between  what  is  understood  as  collegiate  and  uni- 
versity training  in  the  more  favored  communities  and  what  goes 
under  the  same  name  in  communities  served  by  ill-equipped,  under- 
staffed institutions. 

The  remarkable  growth  in  the  wealth  and  rfiaterlal  equipment  of  a 
considerable  percentage  of higher  institutions  emphasizos^his  dis- 
crepancy in  quality.  The  excellence  of  higher  education  does  not 
depend  on  money  alone.  Nevertheless,  the  possession  of  certain 
material  resources  makes  it  easier  for  an  institution  to  attain  ex- 
cellence. The  well-endowed  private  colleges  and  the  liberally  siip- 
j>orted  State  institutions  have  therefore  set  a pace  in  improving 
educational  standards  which  less  foi’t unate  institutions  have  found  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  follow.  The  remarkable  expaiTsion  of 
higher  education  on  the  material  side  is  indicated  by  the  amountij 
spent  for  it  25  years  ago.  and  in  the  year  just  preceding  the  war.  In 
1893  the  national  expenditure  for  higher  education  was  $22,944,776 
and  in  1916,  $110,532,396.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
served  during  the  sjrne  period  is  almost  equally  striking.  In  1893 
the  totftl  collegiate  enrollment  in  the  United  States  was  110,545,  in 
1916  it  was  329,387.  It  is  cleoir,  then,  that  although  the  number  of 
higher  institutions  has  not  increased  very  much,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  higher  education  provided. 

This  increase  in  Ihe  amount  of  higher  education  corresponds,  of 
•course,  to  an  increasing  demand"  for  it.  ^Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
patent  tendencies  of  the  last  quarter  of  a century  has  been  th^ 
democratization  of  college  education.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 
regarded  the  privilege  of  the  select  few,  the  selecticm  not  being 
made,  however,  wholly  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  any  other  artificial 
class  distinctiems.  The  combined  pressure  of  State  institutions,  large 
pMimtihlcopic  toterprises,  andltbe propaganda. of  leading  educational 
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writers  led  to  the  gradual  spread  of  the  belief  that  not  only  should 
college  education  be  open  to  everybody,  but  that  jiearly  everybody 
should  have  it.  A certain  reaction  is  to  be  noted  in  very  recent  years 
from  this  extreme  position.  TJie  experiences  of  higher,  institutions  ‘ 
with  large  numbers  of  persons  of  innate  mental  limitations  has  led 
to  the  growing  conviction  among  university  and  college  officers  that, 
after  all,  higher  education  is  for  the  few  and  not  for  the  many.  But 
the  few  must  be  selected  by  nu^  hods  more  liberal  and  democratic 
than  any  which  have  yet  been  devised. 

Coincident  with  the  tendency  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  has 
been  the  expans^i  and  liberalization  of  the  college  curriculum.  A 
quarter  of  a cejffui^igo  there  was  practically  but  one  curriculum  for 
colleges  of  a^s  ancPsciences.  Already,  however,  the  virus  of  the 
. elective  system,  as  put  into  practice  by  Harvard,  was  making  itself 
Jolt.  By  the  end  of  another  10  years  it  had  swepTthe  United  States, 
and  the  reaction  against  it  in  its  extreme. form  had  begun  to  set  in. 
Having  been  freed  through  the  elective  system  from  the  shackles  of 
an  antiquated  and  outworn  scheme  of  studies,  institutions  now  began 
to  grope  for  some  new  unifying  principle  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  of  intellectual  license  which  api)eare(I  in  the  general  working 
out  of  the  elective  system.  The  new  mechanism  is  the.  group  system. 
Under  various  manifestations  this  princiiile  of  curriculum  formation 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  jiublic  and  nonsectarian  institutions 
of  the  country.  Certain  colleges  and  universities  und^  denomina- 
tional auspices  retain  in«ubstancc  the  formal  curriculunr:^of  the  late 
nineteenth  century. 

The  liberalization  of  college  curricula  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
a closer  articulation  between  colleges  and  secondtuy  schools.  In  fact, 
tlie  problem  of  perfecting  this  articulation  has  occupied  perha^ps  an 
undue  amount  of  the  attention  of  associations  of  both  college  and 
school  officers  during  the  past  quarter  of  a century.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  schools,  responding  to  a vigorous  popular  pressure,  have 
asserted  their  right  to  an  independent  development,  free  from  the 
domination  of  higher  institutions.  On  the  othor.'the  colleges,  yield; 
ing  to  the  new  doctrine  pf  the  extension  of  higher  education  (und^o 
the  ever-present  urge  for  numbers),  have  abated  the  rigid  pre- 
scriptions cff  subjects  which  were  common  25  years  ago.  The  decline 
of  the  entrance  examination  and  the  development  of  accrediting  sys- 
tems are  complementary  ijiovcments  during  this  period.  The  present 
^ extent  of  coordihation  bet'ween  the  colleges  and  second  a rjTTfechools  is 
indicated  in  this  review  (see  p.  9).' 

Foremost  in  this  movement  have  been  paturally  the  3tate-sup- 
ported  higher  insUtutions.  These,  whifh  were-conceiv^  as  the  apex 
of  the  school  systems  of  their  respective  States^^havo' won  their  way* 
to  a degreed  of  influence  and  popularity  which  coj^ld^ot 
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fores^n  25  yeai's  ago.  Indeed,  the  enormous  expansion  of  State 
uuivdrsities  and  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  recent  history  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  variation  in  tire  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  different  tyjxjs 
of  higher  institutions  has  already  been  alluded  to.  With  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  higher  educational 
opportunities,  and  the  increasing  mobility  of  the  population  of  the 
linked  States,  colleges  have  been  brought  into  ever-closcr  and  more 
' frequent  comparisons  with  one  another.  Migrations  of  students  from 
one  institution  *to  another  have  become  more  and  more  ooiumon. 
Larger  numbers  have  gone  forward  every  year  ffom  the  baccalau- 
reate course  to  professional  and  graduate  study.  The  discrepancy 
in  standards,  dierefore,  become  painfully  apparent.  One  of  the  most 
important  tendencies  of  the  last  15  years  has  been  the,  tendency 
toward  standardization  of  higher  institutions.  (This  carries  with  it 
also  a certain  amount  o*f  standardization  of  secondary  schools.)  A 
large  number  of  agencies  have  first  and  last  engaged  in  tliis  work. 
Associations  of  higher  institutions,  both  regional  and  nationa\,  inde- 
pendent educational  foundations,  church  boards,  and  several  govern- 
mental offices  have  all  played  a part.  If  it  were  ])ossible  to  measure 
higher  education  or  the  efficiency  of  institutions  by  purely  objective 
criteria  applied  to  the  institution  and  not  to  its  product,  one  might 
regard  the  problem  of  standavdlzation  as  solved.  Nearly  all  of  the 
agencies  just  referred  to  have  elaborated  and  denned  such  quantita- 
tive measurements  as  may  b^applied  to  an  organization  winch  after 
all  eludes  the  most  precise  measuring  stick.  Wlm?  undoubtedly 
much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  activities! of  standardizing 
agencies,  it  is  only  just  to  record  that  there  has  been  also  a certain 
amount  of  damage.  The  American  educational  public  has  come  to 
think  too  largely  in  terms  of  credits,  counts,  or  material  equipment 
Confirmation  of  this  statenlent  appears  in  the  evidence  recorded  in 
• the  last  five  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  nearly  every  sectional  and  national  ediVational  asso- 
ciation. Fortunately  the  reaction  against  the  tendency  to' estimate  all 
education  in  quantitative  terms  h^  already  set  in.  It  should  bo  ac- 
celerated by  the  educational  expWences  of  the  war. 

Later  in  the  report  mention  is  ma(yof  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  land-grant  colleges  and  the  deyelopmfent  of  university  courses  in 
applied  science.  No  doubt  the  foreign  observer  would  find  this 
phase  of  our  recent  educational  history  the  most  impressive  of  all. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  liberal  college  has  declined  in  fefVnr  of 
■ the  vocational  higher  institution.  Colleges  at^d  universities  not  un- 
a^conteol,  §nd  primarily  f9unded  for  ^|^ft4)urpose  of  proyid- 
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ing  education  in  the  liberal  arts,  have  been  forced  by  public  demand 
to  ad(b  numerous  professional  curricula,  such  as  commerce,  journal- 
ism, business  administration,  and  the  several  varieties  of  engineering. 
But  in  this  great  niovtunont  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  State 
universities  have  been  the  leaders.* 

HTANDAKDIZINO  AOENCIES,  , ^ 

NON-fiTATE  ACCREIUTINO  AM)  EXAMINING  tWAJlDS. 

* 

Perl/aps  no  question  has  occupied  the  time  of  college  and  high- 
school  officers  mor^  than  the  administration  of  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, The  organizations  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
trolling entrance  examinations  have  increased  in  number  till  they 
now  jnfluence  neiuiy  every  secondary  school  of  significance  in  the 
United  States.  A numerical  summary  of  the  extent  of  this  activity  is 
given  in  the  following  pargraphs. 

THE  NEW  ENOI.AND  (OM.K(;K  F.NTBANCE  CKRTIEICATE  I*OAKO. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board  states  that — 

the  total  number  of  schools  that  had  the  certificate  privilege  last  year  from 
the  board  Is  5-4^  of  which  81  hud  the  siKH-imou  certlticuto  privilege.  Four'Tiun- 
dred  and  fifteen  of  these  (about  70  per  cent,  iia  against  84  per  cent  last  year) 
sent  one  or  more  pupils  on  certlMcate  to  the  colleges  reprewnh'd  on  the  l>oar(!. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  47  schools  on  the  trial  list,  429  on  the  fully  ap- 
prove<l  list,  mnking  a total  of  470.  To  these  nmy  be  added  74  schools  that  had 
the  right  of  semllng  special  students  on  certlttcute.  making  a grand  total  of  550 
schools  that  have  the  certllleate  privilege  of  the  hoard  for  the  coming  yeyr. 

The  following  institutions  comprise  the  niember^iip  of  the  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board : Amherst  College,  Bates 
College,  Boston  University,  Bowdoin  University,  Brown  University, 
Colby  College,  Mivssaclulsetts  Agricultural  College,  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Mount  HolyTike  College,  Smith  College,  Tufts  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  Wellesley  College,  Wesleyan  University,  Willianis 
College. 

THE  COLLEGE  KNTBANCE  EXAMINATION  HOAUD. 


The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  examined  9,265  candi- 
dates during  the  year  1916-17.  According  to  the  secretary’s  report, 

988  schools  sent  candidates  to  the  board’s  examinations.  Of  these, 

525  were  public  schools  and  463  private  schools,  sending  2,823  and 
6,071  candidates,  respectively.  In  addition  there  were  371  candidates 
who  were  conditioned  college  students  or  were  prepared  by  private* 

V tutors  or  were  self-prepared  or  neglected  to  state  how  they  received  ^ 

' their  preparation.  The  public  ^hools  sent  to  the  examination 
fewer  candidates  than  laart  ^ear,  the  loss  in  boys  being  792^  and  in  ^ 
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girls  169.  From  the  private  schools  there  .was  a loss  of  403  boys 
which  was  offset  in  part  by  a gain  of  113  girls.  The  total  number 
of  boys  taking  the  board’s  examinations  in  1918  was  less  than  last 
year  by  1,338. 


INCRKASCNO  KECOGMTION  OF  THE  COM  FRKH  VE  EXA.MIN 


ATION 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  candidates  taking 
the  board's  examinations  was  less  this  year  than  last,  the  number  of 
candidates  presenting  themselves  under  the  new  plan  of  admission 
increased  from  495  to  o80.”  In  1918  tliis  numUir  has  increased  to 
Under  this  ^dan  the  certificate  and  examination  methods  of  admiii- 
sion  are  combined.  TIiq  candidate  presents  a certificate  from  the 
secondary  school  testifying  to  the  quantity  of  work  covered.  The 
college  takes  a sample  of  the  quality  by  e.xamining  him  in  four  sub- 
jects. The  examination  is  designeil  to  test  the  candidate’s  general 
knowledge  of  a given  .subject  and  Ids  intellectual  power,  not  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  has  mastered  a prescribed  book  or  course. 

THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  A8H0UIAT10N  OF  COLI.KCE8  AND  SECONDAB'X  SCHOOLS, 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
at  the  meeting  of  March  2;i-24,  1917,  reported  108  colleges,  51  insti- 
tutions primarily  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  8 junior  colleAWs 
on  Its  list  of  accredited  higher  institutions.  Altogether,  1,225  schools  ‘ 
reported,  of  which  1,164  were  finally  accredited;  913  were  accredited 
unqualifiedly,  215  were  accreditcd.with  warning,  39  of  the  old  .schools 
were  dropped,  and  75  new  schools  were  added. 


Tlljl  AKSOCIATIO.N  OF  COLLEGEH  AND 


ItEPAItATORV  8CHOOI.S  OF  THE  MIDDI^E  STATES 
MARY1-.\M>, 
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The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  bf  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland  reported  for  1917  a membership  of  68  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  154  secondary  schools. 

THE  A8SOCIATIO.N  OK  COLU;OE.S  AND  8EC0NI1AMY  SCH001.8  OF  THE  80UTHEBN  8TATE%  ^ 

Tim  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  South- 
ern States  reported  for  1917  a membership  of  42  universities  and 
colleges  and  47  secondary-schools. 

Taken  altogether,  the  foregoing  reports  show  for  the  year  1917 
the  number  of  2,896  public  and  pqvate  secondary  schools  which  are 
directly  aviated  with  one  ©r  more  of  these  six  accrediting  or  ex- 
amining  oVganizations.  . 

STATE  ACCREDITED  SECUNOABY  fiCHOOl^.  / 

TTie’ foUpwiiig  table  shows,  for  the  year"l916,  8,076  secondary 
flchoolc  on  Om  accredited  lis^of  State  bo^  of  education  or  State*’  ^ 
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universities,  or  both.  As  the’  total  number  of  public  and  private 
higli  schools  reported  for  1916  is  abou£  14,00i),  it  is  of  interest  to 
obwve  that  at  least  58  per  cent.of  the  high  schools  are  connecte<l  with 
a State  standardizing  or  accrediting  agency. 


Summary  nf  State  accrtdiUd  Hcondary  ftrho'oh  m the  Vnited  Statejt,  J916. 

[The  cross  ( x ) moans  yes  ) . 


States. 


Alftbftrno. . . . 

Ariiona 

A rkunsiis . . . 
<'al i forma . . . 
Coloniiio. . . . 
Connortiiut . 
1 )claware . . . 


District  of  Cohimbla. 


Florida., 
f JoorRia. 
Idaho... 
Illinois.. 


Indiana. 

Tt>wa 

Kan.s&<;.. 


i 


I 


.\  ctrod-  Uccred- 
Hod.  • itod 
.second-.  l)y 
iiry  State 
.sclujols.'  i^oard. 


Kcotnrky . 
Louisiana . 


Maine 

Maryland 

MassactmsoUs 

Mlfhl){ftn 

Minnesota 

Mlssiasiiiitf 

Mliwoutl 

Montana ▲.... 

Ncbro-ska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsiiire 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 


Now  York 

North  Carolinu 

North  Pakota 

Ohio....,,. 

Oklahoma y 

Oregon 

PenMylvanift 

Rhode  Island..  .-U  - 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

* Vir^a 

Washington — 
West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyomlngj 

Total.. . 


121 

41 

,‘<2 

27K 

73 

(M 

11 


.sn 

y7 

7:. 

4(12 

431 

385 

101 

tfiO 

109 

61 

7ft 

209 

261 

144 

2;t9 

73 
267 

17 

79 

18.3 

35 

714 

44 

53 

606 

22 

74 
333 

%20 

T20 

' 78 
117 
307 

31 

79 

176 

164 

319 


8,076 


Units 


r( 

A cored* 

quired 

Uo<l 

t)y — 

by 

— — 

— 

State 

■0  ' 

univer- 

i 

N . 

3 >. 

sity. 

' ^ T 

2 

j p & 

/ 

a 

ai 

CO 

X 

It 

X 

1.5 

X 

14 

X 

'is' 

X- 

1.5 

X 

X 

16 

X 

15 

H 

X 

15 

X 

15 

X 

16 

X 

15 

. . 

X 

15 

X 

15 

X 

44* 

14 

It 

**  X * 

l.V 

15 

X 

15 

X 

*ir 

X 

i-5* 

X 

15 

' X 

16 

X 

15 

i4 

X 

15 

14 

X 

14 

X 

*i5* 

X 

15 

X 

15 

X • 

15 

15 

X 

X-’ 

X 

•14 

■ X 

14 

X 

15  ' 

X 

14 

X 

15* 

.... 

X 

1.5 

X 

14 

X 

*i.v 

Olworx'atlona. 


23  by  State  board  and  21  by  Slate  university. 

In  I914-l.'i. 

In  191.V16. 

Units  not  si>oeifio<l. 

State  university  awmiits  10  only.  Units  not 
sped  fled. 

AccitHlitetl  by  standard  tiniversit  y . Units  not 
Spt'cinod. 

59  InstltutioD.s  with  15  units;  3s  with  14  unita, 

.385  by  State  university;  77  by  State  depart- 
ment. / 


99 class  A;  79 class  I1 1;  108 class  R II;  86clasa  B 
1 il*  13  unclasslQ^  ' 

90  cla.%  A ; 95  class  ffT 

18  of  the  IftO  belonR  to  supplemontar^ltsta  of 
State  universities.. 

3,5  first  group:  26  second  group. 


AfiUiatc<l  with  the  State  university. 

104  group  A;  Ml  group  It;  22 group  C. 

Fotir  hill  years  required. 

19  approved  by  University  oJ  New  Uexlco;  1 
approved  by  State  doportment. 

Units  not  exproAsed. 

First  grade  tuy>oDdary  schools.  / 

Units  not  stated  j 


S<*hools  fully  accredited. 

144  group  1 of  Stale  universlUes;  103  cm  State 
department  Hits,  twaidea  States  untverdtlee. 

Units  rwt  given.  ¥ 


First  class  seeondi^  schools, 
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mcknt<  attkuptb  of  national  and  regional  associations  at*  collegiate 
* STANDARDIZATION . 

Several  influential  associations  of  higher  institutions  have  in  the 
* past  two  years  added  to  the  already  numerous  definitions  of  the 
standard  college  and  of  the  junior  college.  The  following  are  prob- 
ably the  most  significant  of  these  efforts. 


^ , the  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  COILEGES 

f " ' * . * 

The  AjtsocuiUon  of  American  Colleges  has  4)ublished  a study  by 

Dr.  Calvin  H.Tfench^  which  in  substance  establishes  tliree  grades  of 
standard  colleges.  Dr.  French  designates  th^fis  the  minimum  colv 
lege;  the  average  college,  and  the  efficient  college.  The  pith  of  this 
interesting  report*  is  given  here: 

Comparative  table  thowing  the  minimum,  the  average,  and  the  efficient  college. 


Uams  compared. 


Totol  milts  required  for  entnnoe . 

Total  hours  required  for  graduatioa. 

Number  of  instructcrs.  excluding  president  and  library  offlciaia. 

, Teaching  horns  pen  week  (approximate) 

EnroUiaeut ' : ^ , 


Cost  of  administration . 

Cost  instru^ioa 

Cost  of  maintenance .. . 


Total  cost. 


Average  salaries  of  all  Instructors . 

Salary  president 

Average  wue  of  plant 

Average  value  of  endowment 

Total  assets 


The  mini- 
mum col- 
lege. bas^ 
on  43rtypi- 
cal  institu- 
tions. 


15 

TiO 

8 

15 

100 

17,325 

12.000 

12,675 


32.  OOP 


/^1,500 

2.500 

350.000 

432.000 

782.000 


Thearer-  | 
ago  college, 
l>asod  on  lii 
typical 
institu- 
tions. 


15 

60 

14 

15 
165 

$6,358 

16,041 

12,941 


36,214 


1,210 

2,500 

236,877 

455,010 

,691,887 


The 

efficient 

college. 


15 

m 

46 

15 

^ 

$18,650 

90.000 

49,100 


166, 750 


2,150 
5;  000 
085,000 

2.215.000 

3.200.000 


.According  to  Dr.  Frenc^  we  mean  by  college  efficiency  that  “all. 
the  forces  of  the  institution  arelfrorking  adequately  and  with  the 
least  possible  wa^to  accomplish  its  chief  ends.”-  Can  this  be  done 
:.when  the  library  and  laboratories  are  inadequately  equipp^  and 
supported,  or  its  teachers  underpaid  and  nrerloaded  with  work? 
These  are  prevalent  conditions  in  many  splendid-colleges  which,  how- 
- ever,  are  not  efficient  colleges.  The  following  (iigest  gives  a sum- 
• marized  statement  of  the  financial  needs  of  standard  colleges  with 
from  200  up  to^l,000  studftits: 

' A standard  cbllece  of  200  students  Is  onb  that  has  a faculty  of  21.  giving 
It  the  equivalent  of  17  faU-Ume  tqwhen  and  4 fall-time  administrative 
^ . /^olBcers;  an  income  of  $10,800  from  tnitions,  $1,000  from  other  fees,  $7,000  from 
rojwn  rents  or  other  sources,  and  $88,700  from  endowment;  an  expenditure  of- 
p;..|87XQ0  for  Instruction,  $ld/W0  for  administration,  and  $20,000  for  maintenance: 

‘ • • ..  ••  - . *. 
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a productive  endowment  of  |774,000  and  a plant  worth  $5GO,000»  making  a total 
property  of  $1^4,000.  . \ 

A Btandard  college  of  300  students  should  hove  a -fatuity  of  31»  giving  It 
the  equivalent  of  26  full-tliue  teachers  and  5 full-time  administrative  officers; 
an  Inrome  of  for  tuitions,  ^IJyOO  from  other  fees;  $10,500  from  roonl 

rents  Ar  other  sources,  and  $58,250  from  endowment;  an  eipendittire  of  $45,00u 
for  Instruction,  $15,000  for  administration,  and  $30,000  for  maintenance;  a 
productive  endowment  of  $1,165,000  and  a plant  Worth  $750,000.  making  a totol 
property  of  $1,915,000. 


The  standard  college  of  500  students  calls  for  a faculty  of  51,  yielding  the 
equivalent  of  44  fiUhtlme  teachers  .and  7 full-time  administrative  officers; 
an^ncome  of  $45,000  from  tuIUons,  $2,500  from  other  fees,  $17,500  from  room 


rents  or  otner  sources,  aud^$li;,000  from  endowment;  an  expenditure  of 
$99,000  for  instruction,  $27,000  for  admInIstraUon  and  $50,0b0  for  maintenance; 
a producUve  endowment  of  $2,220,000  ‘and  a”plant  worth  $1,000,000,  making  a 
tot^  pro^rty  of  $3,22ao00. 

Standard  colleges  of  750  studenU  will  have,  on  these  estimates,  a faculty 
'of  74,  yielding  the  equivalent  of  64  iuIl-Ume  teachers  and  10  full-time  admin- 
istrative officer#;  an  Income  of  $07, 5W  from  tuitions,.  $3,250  from  other  feffl, 
$26,250  from  room  rents  or  other  sources,  and  $197,000  fropa  endowment; 
an  expenditure  of  $174,000  for  Instruction,  $40,000  for  administration,  and 
$80,000  for  maintenance;  a productive  endowmaent  of  $3,940,000  and  a plant 
worth  $1,750,000,  making  a total  property  of  $5,690,000.  ^ 

The  standard  college  of  1,000  students  requires  n faculty  of  97,  yielding  the 
equivalent  of  85  full-time  teachers  and  12  full-time  administrative  officers;  an 
income  of  $90,000  from  tujtlons,  $5,000  from  other  fees.  $35,000  from  room  rents 


or  other  sources,  and  $321,500  from  endowment  an  expenditure  o^  $262,500 
for  Instruction,  $60,000  for  administration,  and  $120,000  for  maintenance ; ,a 
productive  endowment  of  $6,250,000  and  a plant  worth  $2,400.000, 'making  a 
total  property  of  $8,650,000. 


From  the  standpoint  of  a study  of  52  colleges  and  universities, 
Dr.  French  has  decided*that  55  per  cent  of  the  income'should  go  to 
instruction,  30  per  cent  to  maintenance,  and  15  per  cent  to  admin- 
istration. Only  20  per  cent  of  the  income  should  be  obtained  from 
the  students;  the  remaining  80  per  cent  should  come  from  endow- 
ments. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNn'EBSlTTES. 


For  nearly  20  years  the  Association  of  Anerican  Universities 
has'  considered  problems  rela^^g  to  graduate  study.  Among  these 
problems  is  that  of  the  proper  classification,  of  universities  and 
•colleges  with  respect  to  their  qualifications  for  preparing  candidates 
for  graduate  work.  At  tlie  last  meeting  of  the  association  held  at 
the  State  University  of  Ipwa/November  9 and  10,  1917,  the  oom- 
'mitteeon  classification  of  universities  and  colleges  present^  the  fol- 
lowing report: 


The  Awoelntion  of  Amertcan  Universities  approves  the  following  revision  of 
the  list  of  onlversltles  and  collet  accepted  [n  1913.  It  iecognlMe  the  Insti^- 
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tions  in  this  UAdlfferentiated  lUt  as  falling  within  the  three  groups  des<^bed 
by  the  association  in  1914  in  the  following  terms: 

Gbouf  A.'^Instltutions  whose  graduates  should  ordinarily  be  admitted  to  the 
oaduate  schools  of  this  associatloD  for  work  in  lines  for  which  they  have 
ad^uate  undergraduate  preparation,  with  u reasonable  presumption  that 
advanced  degrees  may  be  t^ken  with  the  minimum  amount  of  prescribed  work 
and  in  the  minimum  time  prescribed.  Students  who  choose  work  in  lines  for 
which  their  undergraduate  course  has  not  prepared  them  adequately  must  ex- 
pect'to  take  more  time  and  do  additional  work. 

^ Gboup^  B.  Institutions  from  which  only  those  graduates  of  high  standing 
in  their  classes  who  are  individually  recommended  by  the  department  of  under- 
graduate Instruction  corresponding  to  that  in  which  they  purpose  to  do  their 
^j^raduate  work  may  be  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  graduates  from  institu- 
tions In  Group  A. 

Geoup  C.  Other  Institutions  whose  graduates  should  be  admitted  to  graduate 
schools,  but,  with  the  presumption  that  more  than  the  minimum  time  and 
minimum  amount  of  work  will  be  ordinarily  required  for  nn  advanced  degree. 

(graduates  of  these  institutions  (In  the  case  of  newer  and  smaller  Institutions 
the  graduates  of  recent  classes)  presumably  will  be  eligible  for  admission,  with 
the  limitations  and  reservations  stated  above  to  graduate  citizenship  or  status, 
but  without  commitment  as  to  the  equivalency  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  of  an 
individual  student  with  that  of  the  university  admitting  him,  aj>d  without  com- 
mitment as  to  the  time  which  will  be  required  by  such  students  to  secure  an 
advanced  degree. 

OCTINmOlV  OF  KDUpATIONAL  TEB1£8. 

A subcommittee  of.  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Colleges  and  ^econdai^  Schools,  appointed  ^me  years  ago 
at  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner  Claxton,  presented  on  M*arch  1, 
1918^  a report  making  certain  recommendations  which,  after  modi- 
cation,  were  adopted,  as  follows : 

The  term  “department”  Is  restrlcte<l  to  the  various  subjects  taught;  as,  for 
instance,  dei>artment  of  Latin,  mathcfmatlcs,  of  physics,  etc. 

The  term  “course”  is  restricted  to  the  Instructional  subdivisions  of  a subject; 
as,  for  instance,  Course  I in  English.  ^ , 

The'term  “group”  is  restricted  to  a combination  of  suOieots  related  in  con- 
tent or  method;  as,  for  instance,  the  group  of  classical  languages,  of  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  etc. 

The  term  “ curriculum  ” is  restricted  to  a combination  of  courses  leading  to 
a certificate;  a diploma,  or  a dbgree 

The  term  “division”  is  restricted  to  the  largsr^dminlstratlve  units  of  a 
coUege  or  university;  is,  for  instance,  the  ^pfroslon  division,  the  division  of 
agriculture,  the  divisiOD  of  arts  and  sciences. 

• The  “school,”  as  .applied  to  i>art  of  a university.  Is  restricted  to  that 
part  the  standard  of  admi^on  to  which  Is  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
two  years’  work  in  the  college,  and  which  offers  instruction  of  not  less  than  two 
years’  duration,  leading  to  a technical  or  professional  degree. 

After  a long  discussion  as  to  the  definition  of  college,’’  it  was 
voted  to  print  the  following  provisional  definition  for  criticism  and 
farther  discussion,  action  to  be  taken  by  the  committee  next  year : 

A “college **  is  an  institution  requiring  for  admission  graduation  from  a 
standard  secondary  school,  or  the  equivalent,  and  offering  a four-year  currlcu- 
l\m.  leiullag  to  the  first  degree  in  arts  or  sdence,  of  such  character  as  to  qualify" 
g/v,  < log  adnds|loa.to  Winaduate  stdiool  of  recc^nlsed  standinffr . 

^ ■ ■ ■ . 
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Such  an  iostltutton  Is  indicated  by  the  fallowing  characteristics: 

A minimum  requirement  for  admission  of.  15  units  of  secondary  work,  not 
more  tlmn  2 units  of  conditions  being  allowed,  all  special  students  under  21 
years  of  age  Wng  required  to  meet  all  of  the  usual  requirements  for  admission, 
preparatory  courses,  if  any,  being  distinct  in  faculty,  students,  and  discipline. 

A program  of  studies  having  a reasonable  relation  to  the  resources  of  the 
Institution. 

A curriculum  of  4 years  of  at.least  32  weeks  each  of  actual  instruction. 

Not  less  than  eight'departments,  each  having  at  least  one  full-time  professor. 

A staff,  two-thirds  of  which  are  of  professorial  rank,  having  had  at  least  4 
years  of  study  In  a graduate  school  of  good  standing,  receiving  salaries  of 
approximately  $2,000  a year,  and  teaching  not  m(jre  than' 16  hours  a week. 

A minimum  productive  endowment,  beyond  all  indebtedness,  of  at  least 
$250,000. 

An  annual  income  of  at  least  $40,000  a year,  at  least  half  of  ^vhlch  Is  expended 
for  Insfructlon. 

An  expenditure  of  at  least  $1,000  a year  for  Jabomtory  equipment  and  appa- 
ratus, and  of  at  least  $500  a year  for  books  and  perlcHllcals. 

An  annual  or  biennial  published  report  of  assets,  income,  exi>endltare,  faculty 
curricula,  and  student  body. 


THE  NOBTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  REPORT  ON  STANDARDS  OF  ACCREDITINO  COLLEGES 

and  rNnTRRITTES. 


The  North  Central  Association  at  the  meeting  of  March  21,  1918, 
withdrew  its  membership  from  the  National  Conference  Committee, 
and  at  the  same  time  adopted  a separate  report  embodying  standards 
for  accrediting  ,i\jnerican  colleges  and  universities.  The  standards 
given  herewith  involve  the  definition  of  tlie  “standard  American 
college,”  a definition  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  that 
adopted  provisionally  by  the  National  Conference  Committee : ' 


The  “standard  American  college”  is  a college  with  a four-year  curriculum, 
with  a tendency  to  differentiate  Its  parts  In  such  n way  that  the  first  two  years 
are  a continuation  of,  and  a supplement  to,  thg  work  of  the  secondary  Instruc- 
tion as  given  In  the  high  school,  while  the  Ta.st  two  years  are  shaped  more  or  less 
distinctly  In  the  direction  of  special,  professional,  or  unlversl^  Instruction. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  colleges  for  the  pr^nt 
year  (1918): 

1.  The  minimum  Scholastic  requirement  of  all  coUege  teachers  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  graduation  from  a college  belonging  to  Uijs  association,  and  graduate 
work  equal  at  least  to  that  required  for  a ronster*s  degree.  Graduate  study  and 
training  In  research  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.  D,  degree  are 
urgently  recommended,  but  the  teacher's  success  Is  to  be  determined  by  the 
efficiency  of  his  teaching  as  well  as  by  his  res^tqb  wptt. 

2.  The  college  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  14  secondary  units,  as 
defined  by  this  association. 


8.  The  college  shall  require  not  leas  than  120  semester  hours  for  graduation. 

4,  The  college  shall  be  provld^  with  library  and  laboratory  equipment  suffl- 
clent  to  develop  fully  and  Illustrate  each  course  dbnounced. 

5.  l^e  college,  If  a corporate  Institution,  shall  possess  a productive 

ment  pt  not  less  than  |200;00a  ^ \ 
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6.  The  college.  If  u ui*8upported  institution,  shall  receive  an  annual  income 
of  not  less  than  $50,000, 

7.  The  college  shall  maintain  at  least  eight  distinct  departments  In  liberal 
arts,  each  with  at  least  one  professor  giving  full  time  to  the  college  w'ork  In 
that  department. 

8.  The  location  and  coMt ruction  of  the  buildings,  tlie  lighting,  heating,  and 
ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  luioratories,  corridors,  closets.  wr4ter 
supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  sliall  be  suel^  as 
to  Insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

9.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  given  by  each  teacher  will  vary  In  the  differ- 
ent dei^rtments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for 
the  class  and  the  time  needed  for  study  to  kt^p  abreast  of  the  subj(H*t,  together 
with  the  number  of  students,  must  be  taken  into  account ; but  In  ^no  case  shall 
more  than'^18  hours  per  week  be  required,  15  being  recommended  as  a maximum. 

10.  The  college  must  be  able  to  prepare  its  grail untes  to  enter  recognized 
graduate  school.'^  as  couididutes  for  advanced  degrees. 

11.  The  college  should  limit  tlu*  number  of  students  In  a recitation  or  labora- 
tory class  to  80. 

12.  The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efticieiicy  of  lustruction,  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the  consenatism  in  granting  honorary 
tlegrees,  and  the  tone  of  the  Institution  shall  ahso  he  factors  In  tlctermlnlng 
eligibility. 

18.  No  Institution  shall  be  admitted  to  the  ni)proveil  list  unless  it  has  a total 
registration  of  at  least  50  students  If  it ’reports  Itself  a Junior  college  and  of 
at  least  100  students  If  It  carries  course's  beyond  junior  college. 

14.  When  an  Institution  has,  In  luldltlon  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  pro-^ 
fessional  or  technical  schools  or  departments,  the  college  o/  lllu'ral  arts  shall 
not  be  accepted  for  the  approved  list  .of  the  association  unless  the  professional 
or  technical  departments  are  of  an  acceptable  grada 

No  Institution  shall  be  accredited  or  retuiiuHl  on  the  accredlUnl  list,  unless  a 
regular  blank  has  been  filed  with  the  commission,  and  Is  filed  triennlally,  unless 
the  Inspectors  have  walve<I  the  pre.sentutlon  of  the  trlennlaj  blank.  ^ 

' THE  JUMOU  COLLEGE. 

Three  types  of  junior  colleges  have  rocenlly  evolved  in  this  country. 
t'he  first  type,  exemplified  in  tho  junior  colleges  of  California,  is  nn 
integral  part  of  the  State  educational  system.  The  establishment  of 
junior  colleges  in  connection  with  the  city  school  system  tends  to 
keep  at  home  in  the  local  junior  colleges  large  numbers  of  4'eslunen 
and  sophomores  who  otherwise  would  overcrowd  tlie  lar^e  univet^i- 
ties  and  make  difficult  tho  prosecution  of  advanced  cpllegiate  and 
university  work.  Tho  desire  to  relieve  the  expensive  university 
plants  from  the  pressure  of  an  undue  number  of  immature  students 
Jias  been  an  influential  factor  in  the  spread  of  junior  colleges  of 
this  type.  H V- 

The  second  type  is  found  in  Missouri  and  in  the  South  and  South- 
western States.  These  junior  colleges  are  largely  the  result  of  the 
contraction,  of  small  denominational  colleges  whose  degrees  and 
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(Hluipment  failed  to  meet  the  high  standards  of  the  leading  Stutd 
universities  of  those  regions. 

The  third  type  of  junior  college  has  recently  appeared  in  AVis- 
consiiu  the  State  legislature  having  granted  the  State  normal  schools 
the  privilege  of  reorganizing  their  work  on  the  Junior  college  plan. 

DlSTKJin.'TION  OK  .H'MOK  (’OLI.KfiKS  IN  THE  VNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  distribution  by  States 
of  the  indep(‘ndent  junior  colleges: 


'’I’uM.K  \.~.\innh<r  onfl  dix 
Junior  t-ol leges. 

California . . 15 

Missouri: _ . 13 

\’irKiniu . . 10 

1’exas  10 

Illinois 8 

Kentucky _ . - _ 4 

(UMjrKia - 3 

Norlli  OQn)!inn__.  . - 3 

Tennessee 3 

Alal)uina 2 

Mlcliijrau 2 


* No!  imladtng  the 


tritmfion  of  junior  ro/Zei/r-^.* 

^ Junior  collegefi. 


, Minnesota 2 

I West  Virginia 2 

j Idaho 1 

] Iowa 1 

Kansas — 1 

UtulsUum 1 

Oregon 1 

Wushlngti'iu 1 

Total 85 


schoolK  of  Wlsrnnsln. 


STANPAKDS  OF  ACCRKJJITING  JUMOK  COLU-X.ES, 

The  growth  of  the  junior  college  in  its  varied  forms  has  called  for 
the  adoption  of  certain  standards  applicable  to  these  institutions. 
With  this  in  mind  the  North  Central  Association  of  Oilleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  at  its  1018  meeting,  adopted  the  following  stand- 
ards of  accrediting  junior  colleges: 

A “ standanl  junior  college”  Is  an  Institution  with  a curriculum  covering  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  (at  least  00  semester  hours,  or  the  equivalent  In  year, 
or  term,  or  quarter  credits),  wJdch  Is  based  upon  and  continues  or  supple- 
ments the  wtirk  t>f  secondary  instruction  as  given  In  an  accre<Uteil  four-year 
hlgli  school.  A semester  hour  Is  delluetl  as  one  i>erlod  of  .classroom  work  In 
h'cture  or  recitation  extending  through  not  less  than  50  minutes  net  or  their 
equivalent  per  week  for  a i^rUnl  of  18 Weeks,  two  periods  of  laboratory  work 
being  countoil  .ns  the  ecpilvalcnt  of  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation, 

1.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirements  of  nil  teachers  of  classes  In  the 
junior  college  slmll.hc  graduation  from  a college  belonging  to  this  association, 
or  an  equivalent,  and  fn  addition,  graduate  work  In  a university  of  recognized 
standing  amounting  to  one  year. 

2,  The  junior  college  shall  re<iulre  for  registration  as  a junlor^Iege  stu- 
dent the  completion  by  the  student  of  at  least  14  units  of  ygh-school  work 
HS  defined  by  this  asstKlotlon. 

iJ.  The  work  of  the  Junior  college  must  be  organized  on  a collegiate  as  dis- 
tinguished froin  a high-school  basla 
171020”— ai— Bull.  88 2 
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4^  The  teaching  schedule  of  instructors  teaching  jimh»r-ooriege  ctasses  shaif  bt> 
limited  to  22  hours  per  week;  for  instructors  devoting  their  whole  time  to 
junior-college  classes  18  hours  shall  he  a maxiimnn  ; 15  hours  is  rechinmendetl 
as  the  maximum. 

5.  The  limit  of  the  numher  of  students  hi  a reeltiitio^  or  laboratory  class  In  a 
junior  college  shall  he  30. 

6.  Students  registered  in  a Junior  college  who  are  i)crmitt(Ml  to  enroll  in  regu- 
lar high-school  classes  siiall  not  he  given  full  junlnr-cf)llege  cro<lit  for  such 
work,  and  in  no  case  sl^all  the  credit  thus  given  exm^l  iwt»-t birds  of  the 
usual  hlgh-ROhooI  credit.  No  junior  college  will  he  nccriMllteil  unless  it  lias 
a registration  of  115  studeiits  if  it  offers  but  a single  year,  and  .50  students 
if  it  offers  more  than  a single  year. 

7.  The  junior  college  shall  have  library  and  lalairatory  facilities  sufficient 
to  carry  on  Its  work  the  same  as  It  would  be  carried  on  In  the  first  two  years 
of  an  accredited  standard  college. 

niTY  YK.UIS  OK  TUK  L.\Nl)-(;KANT  COLbKOKS. 

Perhaps  no  institutions  have  gmwn  more  rapidly  in  power,  and 
in  the  public  favor  than  the  land-pnint  colle^c.s.  Tlicse  institutions 
distinctl}'  belong  to  the  State,  at  the  same  time  tliej  are  the  only 
group  of  institutions  with  Federal  affiliations.  Beeansc  of  this  dual 
attachment  they  liave  played  an  rncreasingly  important  part  in  de- 
veloping not  only  our  groat  national  resources  but  also  a true 
national  spirit.  The  important  place  which  the  ai)plied  sciences  now 
hold  in  modern  university  curricula  is  in  a large  measure  duo  to 
the  progressive  educational  policies  of  the  land-gi'ant  colleges. 
Every  State  in  the  Union,  including  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and 
Port  Rico,  has  one  or  more  institutions  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  land-grant  college  funds.  Alaska  is  the  only  Tturitory 
which  has  not  established  a college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
although  it  has  recently  accepted  the  offer  of  Federal  support.  Of 
the  68  land-grant  institutions,  51  arc  for  whites  and  17  for  negroes. 
The  following  comparative  tables  sliow  the  general  status  of  these 
institutions  from  the  standpoints  of  attendance,  teaching  force,  and 
income: 


ComparaHre  BtatUtical  fa^lc  of  Uind-gratU  collegea  at  the  close  of  nearly  50 

years  of  eristcfice. 


f 


RNROLLMENT. 


Averace  Dumber  of  white  studonU  : 

Id  1918-1916 110,864 

Id  19l6^1017w 120,969 

Increase—^ 10,  615 

Per  cent  of  iocreaw 0.  8 

Average  oomber  of  colored  sttideotB : 

Id  1913-1916 *9,710 

Id  1913-1917 10,982 

iDcreaee 1,272 

fer  of  lacreaae 18 


Average  number  of  all  laud-grant  college 
dents : * 

Id  1913-1915 120, 

Id  1916-1917 I3i, 

Increase ^ n. 

Per  cent  of  Increase 


stii- 

064 

062 

688 

9.9 
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( omfiaraiiii:  stathiiml  tnbh^'of  latui-ynnii  rollaKs  the  (lose  of  nrorty  fiO 

of  r.ri.Hlrmr — 


.\v.  rai^  numlnT  of  white  teaebi  rs  . 


m:mhk^  i<y  TKAuiiFus. 


In 



0, 

380 

1 tuat  111 

I'fs  : 

In 

l!»15-ltU7-  __ 

9. 

HK, 

In 

I‘»i3-I9ir.._ 

0.000 

IlHTi'tisr  

50.-. 

In 

1915-1017  . 

..  

..  10,420 

I’rr  cent  t>f  ImTfiiKf 



5.  3 

I lurense 

520 

Av 

ornKf' 

numbiT  of  epiurt'il  ti-ar 

•lUTs  : 

IVr  cent  of 

lnir.*as*- 

6.  2 

Ih 

11113-191.% 

520 

In 

1015-1917 __ 



530 

lurrcn.'se 

19 

IVr  ct'iit  of  int  r^^M^t* 

.... 

3,  0 

vT.K  KNBOI. 

OKI)  ] 

IS  MlIdT' 

.KV  SriFNi  K. 

Av. 

ruse 

luimber  of  white  sUMh 

uut-  ; 

Avera^i' 

nmnUO’  of 

III!  stinlt'tils 

In 

1913  Il)15-_  - 

'21. 

073 

In 

1013-1915-. 

..  20.005 

In 

1915“ 1917--  -- 

:l2. 

•IhO 

lu 

1015-1017. 

3^,222 

Imrease 

813 

IlKTOUtie 

4.317 

IVr  uriit  of  Ini  n n st' 

— 

17 

I’er  foni  of 

till  reuse 

14.  4 

A Vi 

ITOP- 

nuir.Ln'rof  in*>;rii  stutb-, 

bts; 

In 

1913-1915.  . . . 

232 

Iti 

1915-1917.  ..  __ 

--  - 1. 

732 

Luss 

■i'M] 

IVr  cunt  of  __ 

22 

• 

T«i 

TAI.  1 

SCO  .MB. 

Av. 

urn  go 

total  lufuim- : 

In 

1013-1915... ___ 

$33,  333. 

850 

lu 

1915-1917 

$39.  »)00. 

3ir. 

Increase 

$0,  liOO, 

IVr  cent  of  Increase. 

^ 18.7 

•rut;  ASSOCIATION  OK  AMKim-AN  AdUU  UI.TIRAL  COI.LEGES  AMI  EXPKIlIMKNT  STATIONS. 

The  Associrtt^on  of  Ainorican  A^riciiltiirnl  Collep:cs  and  Experi- 
incnt  Stations  (the  principal  c(.llcfriatc  association  with  an  c.xdn.s- 
i\^ty  ]an<l-"rant  collcp'o  inenil)(>rslii]i)  in  its  last  two  meetings  has 
given  special  attontidii  to  the  questions  of  internal  administration. 
The  complex  character  of  the  laml-grant  college,  with  its  divisions 
of  lilicral  arts,  ngricnltnre.  engineering,  home  economics,  and  experi- 
ment stations,  has  raistnl  prohloins  somewhat  difficult  of  solution. 
The'' committee  on  collc^re  organization  .and  policy  of  the  association 
at  its  1917  meeting  made  a repoit  concerning  the  administrntivo 
relationsliips  of  the  agricultural  college.  The  re)iort,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  a.ssociation,  was  hash'd  upon  a statement  of  principles 
and  recommendalions  prepared  by  the  specialist  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report ' follow  : 

1.  That  the  IndlvlfUml  spocInHst,  onpablt^  of  working  indoperblpntb-'/ghouUl 
bo  regur<Je<t  a a tho  unit  of  orpnnlzntlon.  ^ 


— _ _ 

*^An  ampllflcatton  «f  those  rrcominen  Oat  Ions  may  be  found  In  Higher  flbucatlon  Clrcu* 
lar  No.  8,  U.  Bureau  of  -Education. 
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^ 2.  That  tho  Kroup  of  working  specialists  on  any  one  of  the  riH*ognl7,e<l  sub- 
jects, regtinlloss  of  tlie  kind  of  service,  should  constitute  tl»e  s\ibject-nintter 
(lepartim*nt. 

3.  That  siXH'lallsts  should  tlevote  tlielr  time  mnluly  to  one  kind  of  service, 
but  provision  should  he  mmie  for  ex<  hnng<*s  for  tlie  imitunl  advjintiiKe  of  each. 

4.  That  one  member  of  each  department  sliould  be  ^ieslpnated  us  elialrmun, 
or  ndndniatral  ive  head. 

5.  That  tlie  niembera  of  the  Hubje<’t*matter  department  should  In*  given  a 
volcedn  the  de-clgimtlon  of  tliHr  chalrmau  or  administrntlvt*  head. 

6.  Tlmt  authority  for  subJtM't  matter  should  luv  contined  to  the  group  of 
specialists  coniiirlsing  tlie  suhjts’t-iimttor  depariment,  and  that  administrative 
control  should  be  limited  to  tlie  amount  and  method  of  work. 

7.  That  the  distribution  of  admlulsinitlve  authority  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  kind  of  servlee. 

8.  That  the  thn^e  kinds  of  service,  each  In  charge  of  a st‘Condury  mlmlnts- 
tratlve  ofllcor/sbould  be  coordlnaUHl  under  a chief  exiK'utlve  who.  In  the  case  of 
a large  Institution  composed  of  .several  faculty  gfoups,  should  he  an  olheer 
other  than  the  president. 

0.  That  the  otUclal  designation  “dean”  In  an  agricultural  college  should  he 
applied  only  to  the  ctilef  executive  officer  who  Is  responsible  for  tho  coonll- 
natlon  of  the  tlmn*  phases  of  agricultural  service,  and  that  of  “dirtHdor*’' 
should  he  applU'd  to  the  0(M>rdlnate  officers  In  charge  of  each  of  the  thrtdJ  lines 
of  servli'o — resident  Instruction,  research,  and  extension. 

It).  Tlmt  when  one  Individual  iM*rforms  the  duties  of  two  or  more  offices 
bis  official  designation  should  Identify  clearly  the  offietT  with  the  rospi^^tlve 
offices  assIgntMl.  ^ 

11.  Tlmt  the  lenders  In  charge  of  the  various  phaso.s  of  tlu*  extension  service 
should  be  rt'gnrdwl  as  administrative  offit'ers  and  shoftld  not  usurp  the  duties 
of  tlu*  siH?cInIl.^ts  In  tlu*  various  subjeids.  tVIiere  an  Individual  servos  both 
Ra  specialist  and  administrative  leader,  a dual  responsibility  shmild  ho  recog- 
nized. 

12.  That  Injthe  promotion  (ff  extension  projects  controlled  by  eltlier  con- 
nected or  cooik*ratIug  colleges,  the  same  julmlnlstratlve  rehitlons  with  the 
Bubject-matier  departments  concerned  should  exist  ns  with  departm(*nta  that 
are  organically  connected. 

13.  That  Incoming  correspondence,  except  tiiat  of  an  ndmlnlstrntlve  nature, 
shtntld  be  referred  to  the  subject-matter  departments  con«*rtUMl,  mid  Hhere  re- 
ferred to  the  tndUidual  best  quallflerl  to  supply  the  Info^atlon  called  for. 

14.  That  specialists  In  whatever^ kind  of  service  should  be  on  an  equal  basfs 
from  the  Standpoint  of  rank  and  official  designation.  If  dlfferentlnllon  of  ex- 
tension and  research  specialists  ts  desirable,  the  prt*fixos  “extension”  and 
“research.”  respectively,  may  be  used  In  connection  with  the  customary  pro- 
fessorial titles. 


The  accompanying  diagram  may  sen^e  to  explain  the  administra- 
tive relationships  referred  to  above. 
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Common  admlnlstnitlvo  rolattonB^lps  tn  colleges  of  agilculture.  . Administrative  autbor- 
Ity  follows  two  channels— one  through  the  directors'  In  charge  of  each  klyd  of  aerrlce 
and  the  other  transTorsely  through  the  several  heads  of  departments — frequently  result' 
Ing  In  conflict  The  remedy  conatats  In  tmusterrlag  adptnlstrative  authority  from,  tha 
heads  of  det>artments  to  the  directors  of^the  three  hinds  of  service,  rmmlttng  in  slngla 
dmlnlatratlve  control. 
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* The  following  brief'^uinnmry  includes  a few  of  the  inon^  impor- 
tant recommeiuliitions  of  the?  committee:  ’ 


K u m )Ha  ri/  of'  revom  mnuiniionx. 


(#1)  The  l)ottrr  iHlujuniiun  of  the  rulleuc*  ennrses  lu  tlu^  nerds  nf  the  State, 
(hj  ^'he  ri*.j(M*tiun  by  tile  le^rtshUlin'  el‘  nuy  preju^siils  ti>  sepanile  tlio  college 
ef  agriculture  or  juiy  olhiu*  11*0111) leal  division  I'nmi  the  jimiii  body  of  the  uni- 
versity, iiud  to  establish  it  at  another  phioi*. 

(e)  'riie  extension  of  tin*  tenure  of  ollioi*  of  the  n'ginits  from^onr  to  eight 
yi'iirs.  • 

(d)  A inon*  detiniti?  iHtliey  r(‘siMH‘ting  tin‘  tetnire  of  the  university  faculty. 


The  South  Dakota  survey  was  conducted  during  the  full  and  winter 
of  The  .survey  comm  it  toe  was  compo.sed  of  tlie  specialist  in 

rural  school  practice,  the  specialist  in  higher  education,  ami  tU‘.  spe- 
cialist in  agricultural  education  of  the  Hurean  of  Education,  i» 
collaboration  with  Prof.  Alexander  Inglis,  of  Harvard  University, 
and  local  ofticei's  aj'ipointed  hy  the  State.  The  following  brief  sum- 
inaiA’  of  recoiiimtmdat  ions  is  giwn : 

1.  It  was  ivconmuMuU^il  that  tin*  State  university,  the  State  I'ollege.  and  the 
State  school  of  mines  he  eoiisoliduted  into  a single  Institution,  loeated  prefer- 
ably in  the  eeiitral  portion  of  the  State. 

li.  In  ease  consolidat,i'>n  s(*eni.s'  impractienhh\  it  was  reeoinnu*nd(*d  tliat  the 
sehool  of  mines  lu*  ahoUshed  and  that  the  Stale  university  and  tin*  State  college 
readjust  tTieir  cniTicnla  and  eoiirses  so  as  to  avoid  iieedle.ss  duiilleation.  The 
principU^  of  major  and  sorvkv  lines  of  work.  was  reiiidorstMl.  * 

3.  U was  al.so  recommeiuUHl  that  one  or  more  junior  wdlegos  he  estuhllsheil 
ns  a part  of  the  State  higher  educatlmiiil  .system. 

In  this  and  other  surveys  the  Byirenu  t>f  Education  lias  stood  for 
policies  wliich  would  tend  to  iinprove^the  mutual  relations  of  State- 
ct)ntr<>llcd  institutions  t>f  lhght*r  education  in  harnuiny  with  tlie  pecu- 
liar needs  of  each  State.  The  bureau  has  eousistently  urged  the 
continuance  or  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  consolitlation  when 
practicable.  It  has  also  jiointed  gut  Jjie  (hstinctive,  fields  of  each 
State  iiji^ilutiun  on  the  .basis  of  justifiable  duplication  when  consoli- 
dation was  impracticable.  ' _ 

IIIK  SUPItEME  COURT  OF  MASSAt'IIl’SKTi'S  KKTS  ASIDE  TllK  HAKVARD- 
TECHNOLlKiY-AORKXMENT. 


For  nearly  three  yeai's  Harvard  University  and  Massacliusetts 
Institute  of  Tev’lmology  have  avoided  expensive  duplication  in  the 
teaching  of  engineering  by  the-  adoi)tion  of  an  e.xcellcnt  plan  of 

* For  ft  m^re  extoodetl  discussion  of  this  and  other  i^rveys  sW  RuUetlQ,.  1918,  No.  45, 
‘ ' ''  on  normal  sebooU  see  Bulletin,  1017,  No.  48,  ^uci^ 
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roopenition.  Under  this  plan  the  university  turned  over  to  the  in- 
stitute three- fifths  of  the  income  of  the  McKiiy  endowment  (now 
about  $1,500,000)  and  agiced  to  use  the  extensive  lalxuatories  of  tlie 
institute  for  the  training  of  men  seeking  engineering  degrees.  The 
engineering  faculties  of  both  institutions  were  merged  into  a single 
faculty,  which  worked  under  the  executive  control  of  the  j)rci:ident 
of  the  institute.  Each  ii\ftitution  retained  control  of  its  own  cx- 
jicnditurcs  and  determined,  its  own  engineering  degree  leiiuirements. 
According  to  President  Machiurin,  the  “'agreement  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  educational  j)rogiv>s  in  this  eoumiy.'’  'vd’lie  (uul 
sought  was  to  build  up  an  educational  machine,  more  useful  to  the 
eoiniiiunity  and  to  the  Nation  than  anything  that  could  be  main- 

tiijjied  ky_ldlJ  icii  t.he_in.stitute— ux^  the uni vorsit y acting  iiuiopeiul 

ently.’’’  The  result  of  the  merger  has  ])roven  very  satisfaetiiry,  both  ' 
institutions  having  gained  thereby  in  educational  power. 

Inasmuch  as  the  vaiidity  of  the  agi’oement  had  been  (piestioued,  the 
university  asked  the  supreme  court  of  the.  State  for  a derision  on  tlu^ 
matter.  The  following,  extracts  from  the  decision  ni^do  November 
2T,  1917,  are  given  herewith: 

Mr.  McKay  intondeU  ilmt  not  only  the  Investment  of  tlte  fnmls 

liut  the  (Hlucation  which  Ms  tMulowment  was  to  make  possible  sIumM  he  muh'r 
the  control  and  (lirecthm  (»f  the  iiM%‘ersify,  lis  i;oV(M’nment.  litui  adniinisi ration. 

In  oar  opinion,  the  inteathm  of  (n)nlon  Mt'Kay  is  not  in  fact  carried  out  in 
the  afcreemont.  In  controversy,  as  we  Imve  construed*  its  provisions  in  their 
practhal  itjwratlon. 

We  are  constrained  to  Instruct  the  plaintiff  that  It  can  not  lawfully  carry 
out  this  aitreeinent  between  it  and  the  Institute,  as  fur  as  respects  tlic  property 
received  by  tlie  University,  under  the  dewls  of  trust  and  the  will  of  (iordou 
McKay,— (Mussaduisettii  Itejwrts,  228.  1918.) 

According  to  Prof  Swain : 


Tile  dedslon  Indlcales  quite  clenrlyillhnt  It  w'ns  not  cooperation  with  Tech- 
nology hi  itself  that  was  considered  to  render  the  a^retMuent  invalid,  Imt  only 
the  character  of  tliut  cooperation,  Tt  Imd  tlie  apiiearance  of  pultinj^too  mucli 
control  of  school  and  tlnanre  into  the  hands  of  TeclinoloKy.  The  TeclinoloKy 
faculty  liud  priictlcttl  control  of  the  Harvard  school. 


I^withstanding  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  court,  the  luithorities 
of  *th  institutions  set  about  to  develo|>  a new  plan  which  w’ould 
yield  the  advantages  of  cooperation  without  beii^  eontnu-^'  to  the 
provisions  of  the  McKay  will.  A plan  was  recejitly  adopted  which 
Beeiris  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements,  having  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  trustees  of  the  McKay  estate  and  the  governing  boards 
of  the  university,^  and  it  now  awaits  tlie  approval  of  the  court.  The 
new.plan  follows: 


Voted  to  estflbllsh  a school  of  cnj^neerlng  upon,  the  following  basis: ' 

Wercoji,  ill  reconstructing  an  renglneerlng’  school  In  Harvard  University,  il 
U imi^itant  to  Iny  Ajtress  up^fi. fundamental  principles;  to  make  u^  of  the, 
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mursos  In  ITarviiixI  OoIU*>?e  so  far  ns  i.s  c((nsist(*nt  with  tho  ourrinilum  of  tlu? 
school;  ami  to  (’imdnct  tho  school  under  a faculty  of  its  own,  the  corjioratlon 
licrt»b.v  adopts  the  foilowln;;'  plan  of  orpiniziit  ion ; 

1.  Nanu*.  Tlu*  naiiTc df  the  sciiool  shall  bo  ilu*  lliirvard  I’hi;chu*crln^  School. 

2.  I)(*part incuts.  The  scliooI  shall  jirovidt*  *‘all  ;:ru ties  of  Insinictlon  from  the 
cst  to  till*  hi^rlu'sl,**  ami  the  instnn’tjoii  provhUsl  shall  “ lu*  kept  m'CessIhU* 

to  pupils  who  have  lunl  no  other  opportuidtcs  of  previous  (ulueation  tliun  those 
wiiieh  the  ^rce  puldlc  schools  atVord.’* 

3.  Admission.  Inasunieli  as  tho  t*ni ranee  ('xandniU ions  to  Harvard  Ctdlcpe 
now  iidndt  frei’Iy  hoys  fiaun  ^ood  hi;^h  schools,  the  n'unireinoni s for  ndniission 
to  the  cnuine(‘i’in;r  school  shall  he  the  saitu*  as  for  admission  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Adinissloii  to  advanced  siandin;:  and  siteelal  study  shall  lu*  administered' 
by  the  eu^diiceriiur  facult>‘. 

4.  1*\h*s.  The  fees  of  stud(*nis  In  the  S(*hool  shall  he  tho  same  as  for  students 
In  Harvard  .Coih*^a%  except  that  suiadonienl nrv  tja/iijf  hT_addi.tiphlil  JP**  _?5Lr 
laboratory  eoursea  may  Ik*  eliar^(*d. 

r>,  (Mushrooms  and  luhoranu’h*s.  Tlu*  work  of  tin*  school  shall  he  carrloil  on 
in  the  elasscooins  ami  Inhoraiories  of  the  uiii\ (*rsity,  hut  arraiur(*nn*nts^iimy  he 
made  from  time  to  time  for  (he  us»*  ol‘  ^lu*  facilities  of  other  institnUoiit^or 
any  jmrt  of  the  work  t in  its  advanced  tt*o!mieal  eours(*s)  when  tlie  iJtHls, 
financial  restnirees,  and  Ik*.si  interests  of  tlu?  school  so  require. 

Arraimemeids  for  the  list*  of  facilities  of  otIu*r  Institmlons,*  or  the  inter- 
chalice  of  Instruction,  idinll  In*  nnnh*  for  a ju-riod  »d’  only  one  year  at' a time. 

When  there  sliall  lu*  ineoine  from  the  funds  of  the  McKay  emlowment  avall- 
ahle.  In  tlu*  Jud^Muent  of  tin*  president  ami  fellows,  for  the  eonst ruction  of  new 
InilUilnjis  for  the  (*n;;liiei*rin;;  seluud,  eomainintr  otlices,  lahoratorl  , workrooais, 
and  classrooms,  such  hnildin;rs  an*  to  he  eonstnieted  on  Harvard  University 
grounds  and  ht*i>r  tlie  nMnn^  ef  thnalon  M(  i\ay. 

0,  Kaculty.  Tlu*  faculty  of  tlu*  school  slmll  con.slst  ^if  tlu*  president  of  the 
jndvor.sity  and  of  tliost*  j^rofessors,  associate  professors.  aHslstnnt  profes.sors, 
ami  instructors  npiudnted  for  more  than  eiie  ytj^%  tlu*  ^nauiter  part  of  whose 
work  of  i'nst ruction  Is  (hnie  lu  t^ie  sehmil,  and^  a Umit(*d  nunil>er  of  other 
renchers  of  f^ultjects  offered  In  th»*  schoid  to  he  appointed  in  tlu*  usual  way. 
The  term  of  appohitnient  of  a teacher  from  any  other  institution,  who  given 
instmetion  in  the  seluud  shall  he  for  oj^t*  year  only;  hl.s  title  shall  he  U*cturer, 
instructor,  or  uHsjmnnt. 

The  faculty  slmlk  under  the  dirtution  of  tlu*  corporation,  have  control  of 
all  instruction  given  m the  scIuud  wherever  the  instruction  may  he  given.  v 
”7.  l)egna*8.  A student  satlsfuetorlly  fnllllllng  the  nHiuirements  of  a pre- 
scribed four-year  program  in  any  of  the  (*ugin(.HM*ing  Jiclds  shall  he  uwurdetl 
the  degree  of  hachelor  of  selenci*  In  that  held.  ^ * 

The  degri*e  of  master  of  seh*nee,  or  an  tsjui valent  degree,  shall  he  awardetl 
uium  the  «ueces.*4ful  comidetion  of  at  least  one  addltloiml  y<*ar  of  study.  For 
the  doctors’  degrtM*  the  rt^juircmeiUs  shall  he  similar  to  thow*  In  the  graduate 
sl'hool  of  arts  and  scU*nc*os.  f 

5.  Credit  for  instruction  elsewhere.  As  In  the  ojise  of  every  faculty,  the 
faculty  of  the  engineering  'school  may,  ItiMts  dliw’rtdlon  from  time  to  ttm^, 
allow  credit  towanl  the  tlegrce  under  its  c&Htrol  for  Instructhm  received  at 

. another  Institution  or  by  other  instruetora 

0.  Courw*H  in  the  »t*h0(d,  or  the  services  of  its  staff,  may  he  matle  avntlahle 
tu  qualified  atiidents  of  other,  instltutlohs.  , 

"1^10.  This  plan  shall  be  sulunitted  to  the  suiireme ^udlclM  court  of  Massachu* 
setts,  or  a justly  thereof,  for  approval, 
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THE  RHODES  SCHOIjVRSHIFS. 

Xcarl}^  one-half  of  the^400  American  Rhodes  scholars  are  now  in 
military  or  Government  service,  including  practically  all  of  the 
men  of-rccent  veal’s.  Six,  according  to  ]jrescnt  reports,  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  service.  Since  lt»14  the  regular  oiieratioii  of  the 
scholarships  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  war,  and 
"before  the  Gniteil  States  entered  the  struggle  a large  nuifiber  of  the  , 
men  had  already  engaged  in  relief  work  in  Belgium  Or  in  duties  con- 
nected with  the  Ked  Cross,  tlu'  ^ . M.  C'.  A.,  aiul  the  ainbiihince  serv- 
ices. 

Since  the  onti\  of  the  T'nited  States  into  the  war  no  more  selec- 
tiorts  of  American  Ehode.s  .scholars  have  k-tiii  made.  The  appoint-*  ^ 
mciUs,  however,  are  only  postimnod.  and  the  vacancies  will  be  filled*' 
when  conditions  are  again  normal.  Now  plans  for  giving  iiiiblicitv 
for  the  scholarships  and  for  making  the  ^deet ions  are  now  being  . * 

worked  out.  It  seems, jirobable  that  the  result  of  the  war  will  be  to 
intensify  the  interest  in  the  scholarships  as  one  means  for  tlie  unifi- 
cation of  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  race.  The  German  scholarships  ha  ve  been  ' 

abolished  by  a special  act  of  Parliament  and  the  funds-allotted  to 
various  British  colonies.  The  University  of  Oxford  has  instituted 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  and  is  preparhig  for  extensive  (^organization  of 
graduate  work.  . * • - 

In  this  connection  .a  mission  from  the  British  universities  which  ■ 
has  just  finished  a tour  of  the  United  States  is  undertaking  to  arrive 
at  agreements  with  American  universities  for  mutual  recognition  of 
graduate  work  and  for  the  exchange  of  students  and  professors.  It 
is  expected  that  many  American  officers  may  be  able  to  spend  some 
time  in  English  univ’ersities  during  the  period  of  demobilization'  ' ' 
and  to  that  end  special  short  courses  have  been  established  in  .mosf 
English  Institutions  for  the  special  benefit,  of  these  men.  For  ex. 
ample,  all  American  students,  whether  Rliodes  scholars  or  not,  will  ' 
be  eligible  to  take  degrees  at  Oxford  under  the  new  war  regulation.s. 

These  regulations  provide  that  any  man  who  has  Iwu  in  military 
^ service  for  at  least  a year  can  be  admitted  to  the  hn'iversity  without 
examination,  excused  from  all  intermediate  examinations,  and 
allowed  to  take  his  degree  in  two  years,  or  even  in  one  if  he  has  had 
the  necessary,  preparation.  ■ . - ' ’ • 

perhaps  too  soon  t6  si^eak  of  any  large,  results  of' the  Rhodes 
scholarships  bn  'American  education.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  as 
' significant  that  the  system  of  honors,  examinations,  and  of  tutorial 
instruction  has  been  rapidly  gaining. ground  Ib  American  universi- 
, ^ tira  during  the  lost  half  dozen^yeam,  and  in  most  institutions  where 
..this  is  the  case  Rhodes  scholars  are  engaged  in  administrating  the 
P’i.'new'plan.i*;'  ■“  _ 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  new  arrangements  for  the  selection  of 
Khodes  scholars^in  the  United  States  and  to  provide  a convenient 
source  of  information  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  the  Rlu>dos  trustees 
have*  recently  appointed  Pn>f.  Frank  Aydelottc,  of  th^ 'Massachu- 
.setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a^  American  secre- 
tary for  the  scholarships. 


THE  C'AHNEGIE  I’KNSION  AM>  INSriCVNCE  SCHEMES^ 


Early  in  191G  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
proposed  a new  plan  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  gradually  supplant 
the  pension  system  which  has  been  administered  by  the  Foundation 
for  the  past  10  years.  The  plan  as  described  by  the  Dartmouth  com- 
mittee, \?hich  is  included  in  the  replies  of  the  presidents  and  com- 
mittees of 'the  associated  institutions  concerning  the  proposal,  in  the 
eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundatioji,  contemplates — 

The  Inoonioration  under  the  laws  of  New  York  of  an  Insurance  and  annuity 
n*:cncy  for  tlio  benefit  of  <x»llege  'teachers.  Each  tcaclier  ui>on  his  entrance 
Into  servfre  in  the  colle#:e  would  requiretl  to  take  out  with  this  insurance 
atrency  a inlnlniuin  mnouiit  ot*tonn  Insuruiuv  to  mature  nt  the  age  of  Go,  and 
to  purchase  by  annual  coiUrihutlons  a minimum  aimuity  w’hich  would  begin 
ui>on  rctircimmi  from  teaching  and  nt  Uic  ex|iiration  of  the  insuram'e.  To 
make  tlie  imnuity  provision  ofTective,  a sophrate  savings  nssoclntlon  Is  to  be 
creattMl  which  rect'ives  tlie  annual  contrihutiims  of  tlie  teachers  nnd*  Invests 
them,  purdmsiug  at  the  time* of  reliremdit  with  the  accumulations  an  annuity 
from  the  insurance  ass<iciation.  It  is  proiK)siHl  that  the  college  shall  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  of  T>0  i>er  cent  of  tlnj  ct>st  of  Insurnnee  nnd  annuity  up 
to  an  agn'tVl  miniinum^|  as  nn  alternative  that  tlie  college  shall  contribute 
only  toward  tlie  purcIidBe  of  the  annuity.  The  ImlivIdunI  Is  free  to  Incr^se 
the  amount  of  fvotb  insurance  nnd  annuity  nt  will;  and  it  Is  expected  that  he 
will  increase  his  contributions  as  his  snlnr>-  Incroases.  The  details  of  tlie  plan 
lire  not  fully  statiMl.  It  Is  cleai*^  however,  that  ageiu*y  expen.s^\s,  a large  factor  f 
In  old  line  insurnnc(\  would  l>e  nvoidinl. 

Administrative  expense's  nnd  taxes  are  nppnrentl.^  to  be^wrne  by  the  Founda- 
‘ tion,  although  nt  one  point  thCrt*  Is  a suggt'sthm  that  the  administrative  ex- 
{lenses  may  come  from  s'uriiUis  If  there  Is  any.  U Is  not  definitely  stnunl 
what  disposition  would  Ikv  made  of  surplus,  should  the  mortality  experience 
prove  to  he  more  favorable  than  the  tallies  upon  which  the  rates  will  based, 
but  the  Inferenci'  is  clear  that  such  a c^mdltton  will  lend  to  the  payment 
of  dividends  to  the  policyholders.  The  Foundation  Is  to  guarantee  44  per  cent 
Interest  on  Invest ejl  funds.  ‘ 

One  unique  tuid  dlstliutjy  favoi^nble  feature  of  the  plan  Is  that  which  pro- 
vides for  the  tejum  of  accumulations  toward  an  t^H^ulty  In  case  of  deiith,  dis- 
ability, or  witlidraw'al  before  the  annuity*  Is  available.  Again,  even  after  the 
nnnultqnt  has  come  Into  possession  of  his  annual  Income,  any  balance  of  In- 
vest fuftds'to  his  account'un'  returned  to  hU  estate  In  case  of  death. 

In  case  of  death  of  the  annuitant,  his  widow  will  receive  half  of  hts  annuity 
during  her  life.  The  disability  privileges  are  to  be  made  available  at*  the  end  - 
of  15  years  ns  professor  instead  25  years  under  the  pr^nt  plan.  After  this 
period  of  serviev  and  in  case  of  comfliete  disability,  the  Foundation  will,  at.  its 
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own  cost,  pay  the  Insurance  premiums  and  a minimum  pension  of  $1,200  a year 
during  the  period  of  disability. 

The  plan  was  not  well  received  ou  its  first  submission  to  the  asso- 
ciated institutions.  It  was,  however,  readily  conceded  that  the 
toundation  wouhi  have  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  its  growing  finan-  ^ 
cial  burdens.  But  the  institutions  which  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
Foundation  expressed  the  opinion  that: 

The  privileges  and  eT{>ectiUIon3  which  have  been  created  under  the  exist- 
ing ruU-s  of  the  (’firnegie  Ki»umlatiou  ronstitute  moral  claims  ogainst  (lie  en- 
dowment on  the  part  of  such  teachers  and  administrative  officers  now  on  the 
staff  of  associated  institutionH  as  umU*r  the  laesciu  ruh^  would  rtHvivo  retir- 
ing allowances  and  that  a<lequate  provision  for  scrupulously  satisfying  all 
these  claims  should  In?  made  before  the  fund  Is  othorwls**  drawn  iipoii.^ 


In  view  of  the  opposition  to  the  plan,,  the  matter  was  officially 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a joint  commission  including  six  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees,  tNvo  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Lniversity  Professors,  one  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  one  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities,  and  one  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  After  mature  consideration  the  commission  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 


Voted:  Referring  to  the  resolutlop  of  the  lH>nrd  of  trusteoR  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  atlopU^l  »n  November.  1915,  that  “whatever  plan  is  tinally  adopted 
will  be  devised  With  scrupulous  regard  to  the  privileges  ami  expectations 
which  have  been  creattnl  under  existing  rules,"  this  commission  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  extension  to  all  teachers  at  present  In  the  nasoclattxl  Institu- 
tions of  the  privilege  of  continuing  in  the  present  system  would.  HpmpWtely 
meet  all  their  reasonable  exp^Kdatlona.  The  commission  a8suna*s  the 

trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  In  due  time  announce  a dntt?  after 
which  the  privileges  and  expectations  of  the  present  system  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  Untse  newly  entering  ui>on  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Vote<l : Tlmt  the  trustet's  of  the  Cumegfe  Foundation  he  requeste<l  to  give 
all  poaslble  considerntitm  to  the  nee<ls  of  the  older  teachers  In  institutions 
which  are  not  yet,  but  may  be  later,  associated  with  the  Foundation. 

'Voted,  The  cotnntlsslon  does  not  know  the  extent  to  which  assistance  cun 
be  obtained  outside  the  present  funds  of  the  Foundation,  but  It  Is  acting  on 
^the  expectation  of  substantial  assistance  in  carrying  a large  hut  limited  load, 
and  With  the  further  understnmllng  that  adequate  assistance  can  not  Ik» 
obtainwl  to  carry  on  the  ever-Increaslng  pension  burden  without  calling  uptm 
institutions  and  individual  teachers  to  bear  a share, 

. In  har|nony  with  the  last  recommendation  the  commis.sion  recom- 
mended to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  a plan  of  insur* 
ance  and  annuities.  The  purpose  of  this  new  organization  i^ 


to  set  up  the  machinery  under  which  the  teacher  may  protect  himself  and 
Mb  family  from  dependence,  whether  hy  hls  own  death  or  by  old.  age  or  by 
disability;  to  fpmlBb  to  the  teacher  the  security  of  a contract,  so  that  ‘the 
man  who  eutete  ui>on  the  nccutoulatlon  of  an  Anulty  at  80  may  have  a 
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contract  for  Its  fulfUlnieiit  at  tlie  aprce<l  ape:  to  afford  these  forms  of  pro- 
tection* in  such  manner  as  to  leave  to  the  teaclier  the  utmost  free<lom  of  action 
and  to  ma!-c  ills  ndpratlon  from  one  Institution  to  another  easy.  Flrialiy, 
whatever  machinery  is  set  up  to  accomplish  these  purposes  shouhi  be  oiierated 
at  a cost  within  the  reiisonable  ability  of  tbc  teacher  to  pay. 

4 Tho  proposed  charter  embodying  those  purposes  is  under  the  title 
of  the  Teachers’  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 
The  incorporators  who  subscribed  their  names  February  1,  1918,  are 
as  follows:  Elihu  Root,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Artluir  Twining 
IlatHey,  Jacob  Gould  Sclnmnan,  Alex.  C.  Humphreys,  Charles 
P.  Stone,  John  Bassett  Moore,  Robert  Weeks  de  Forest,  George 
Woodward  Wickci'shnm,  Newcomb  Carlton,  Edward  Robinson, 
George  Foster  Peabody,  and  Henry  S.  Pritchett. 


ACADKMIC  FRKEIXIM  OK  SPEFXH. 


doin 


Up  to  the  year  1917-18  the  problem  of  academic  freedom  o^v^peech 
involved  chiefly  the  expression  of  opinions  on  social  and  economic 
(piestions.  With  the  coming  of  the  w^ar  the  danger  zone  shifted.  It 
is  natural  in  times  of  great  national  tension  like  the  present  that  the 
personal  views  of  thinking  men  should  be  expressed  with  greater 
vigor  or  passion  than  usual.  Differences  of  opinion  on  questions  of 
national  or  international  policy,  ventilated  with  heat  on  both  sides, 
easily  lead  to  the  impugnment  of  motives  and  even  to  the  damning 
charge  of  disloyalty.  As  a,  result  of  this  surcharged  condition  of 
the  intellectual  atmosphere,  many  doifbtless  weH-ineaning  individuals 
liave  suffered  the  extreme  academic  penalty  for  utterances  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  woiild  Iw  passed  by  with  scant  notice 
or  criticism.  There  has  developed,  therefore,  a special  problem  of 
academic  freedom  of  speech  in  war  time. 


UOADINQ  OPIMONS  t)N  THK  PROBI.FMH  OK  ACADKMIC  >*REEIX)M  OF  HPEECH. 

One  of  th^iscussions  oipthis  subjwt  appeared  in  the  joint  report 
of  the  Columbia  University  committee  on  education  and  the  special 
committee  on  the‘  state  of  teaching.  It  is  of  particular  interest  as 
embodying  an  expression  of  the  policy  of  the  board  of  trustees: 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  university,  <Usmlssttls  from  the  uulVerslty  of  a 
member  of  the  teachlnK  staff  have  been  but  six  In  number;  and  the  record 
shows  that  In  all  of  these  cases  but  one  the  judgiuent  and  opinion  of  representa- 
tive members  of  the  teaching  staff  were  before  the  trustees  as  an  important 
element  ft  affecting  theli*  action.  In  the  one  exceptional  oise  the  reasons  for 
action  had  no  reference  to  the  academic  work  or  relations  of  the  person  con- 
cerned. ^ IP 

The  power  of  removal  has  been  exerclsetl  by  the  trustees  only  In  these  very 
rare  instances*  and  tlien  only  after  full  Investigation  and  (save  in  the  one  case 
above  mentioned)  consultation  with  members  of  the  facultl^  In  each  case^ 
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there  had  been  a state  of  fads  whlch-lu  the  .lu.lnnem  „f  the  tmatees  ren,lere<l 
such  action  Imperative. 

In  view  of  these  facts  tliere  can  t>e  no  pround  for  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  anyone  that  the  charter  powers  of  the  tnistws  will  la.  iirl)itrurllv  exerclserl. 

In  the  wliole  history  of  Columhia  University  there  Is  no  instance  where 
the  trustees  have  ever  suhject.sl  imy  teacher  to  restraint  or  discipline  l)v  reason 
of  his  classr,K>m  teaching.  Til.*  trustees  have  tm.re  than  once  been  urped  hy 
other  members  of  the  university,  hy  alunml.  l)y  parents  of  sindents,  and  !)>•  tlie 
public  press,  to  take  actipn  of  this  charm  :er.  hut  tliey  have  never  done  84).  Yet 
ultimate  decision  us  to  whether  the  intiiience  of  a Kiven  teacher  is  Injurious  tt) 
private  morals  or  dangerous  to  public  order  and  ser  urlty  Is  one  which  the  trus- 
tees may  neither. shirk  nor  share  nor  delegate.  We  fully  conenr  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  president  in  his  nnnuni  report  for  1910  that  acailemlc  fnssloin 
Imposes  academic  responsibility,  and  thiit  there  tire  distinct-  lindtatlons  upon 
academic  freedom  which  shoul.l  ho\6elMrapos,.d,  nmncly,  " the  limitations  Im- 
posed  by  common  niorallt.v.  comin.nYsense,  common  lovaltv,  and  it  decent  re- 
epect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind/'  | 

In  the  1916-17  annual  report  ^tlie  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity a more  complete  statement  is  mt^e  concerning  the  questions  of 
academic  freedom  aud  tenure,  the  foPowing  (luotations  from  which 
are  nerewitli  appended: 

It  would  ho  little  short  of  a cnlamlty  were  It  not  pos,sihle  for  an  academic 
teacher -to  clmngc  his  placc-of  occniuithm  without  Iherehv  retiming  upon  the 
tntelllKence  or  the  Integrity  of  tlmso  with  when,  h,.  ha, I been  as.sochited.  ami 
similarly,  if  It  became  Impossible  for  the  governing  board  of  a school  system 
or  of  a school  or  college  to  substitute  one  tench.-r  for  another  witlaait  bringing 
charges  against  the  person  dlsplu(v<l.  Any  contrary  theory  assunas  a pre^nb- 
llshed  harmony  of  which  nut  even  Udbultz  dreamed  and  a precstalXliwI 
competence  which  would  render  It  lniiK)s.slble  for  nnyene  to  he  appointed  to 
a tenchlng  la.sltlon  who  was  a,,t  ipso  fact.,  ,.,„ltle.l  to  stea,Iv  prouiotlon  nn.l 

Increase  In  compensation  and  to  a lifelong  tenure.  • • • Security  of  tenure 

Is  dt'slrable,  but  coin|,etence  and  loyalty  are  more  desirable  still.  ,uid  ,,  s,>eur,' 
tenure  piirclmsed  at  the  price  of  inco„)i)etence  ami  disloyalty  must  sound  a 
deathknell  to  every  educntloiml  .system  or  Institution  where  It  prevails  Ttu)se 
are  ell  matters  of  grave  lmix,ctance  In  the  govermnent  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem or  an  educational  Institution.  They  can  not  he  dlsmls-sed  with  phrases'or 
. formulae,  but  must  be  met  and  decldeil  In  accordance  with  .souml  principle  and- 
the  public  interest. 

There.  Is  no  real  reason  to  fear  that  academic  freedom  • • • ig  or  ever 

has  been  In  the  slightest  danger  in  the  United  States.  Evidence  to  the  contrary 
Is  quite  too  mapifold  and  too  abundant.  What  la  constaht'lv  In  danger  how- 
ever. Is  a just  sense. of  academic  obUgatlon.  When  a teacher'accepts  an  invlta- 
t^n  to  ^me  a member  of  an  academic  society,  he  thereupon  loses  some  of 
the  freedom  Umt  he  formerly  posses.^.  He  remains,  as  before,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  and  the  punishments  of  the  law  ; but  In  addition  he  has  voluntarily 
awpted  the  restrictions  put  upon  him  by  the  traditions,  the  organization  ami 
the  purposes  of  the  Institution  with  which  he  hns  become  nssocinted.  TYy  as  he 
may,  he  can  no  longer  Write  or  speak  In  his  own  name  alone.  Were  he  to 
.racceed  In  go  doing,  what  he  might  wTlte  or  say  would  have,  In  nine  cases  out  of 
"“‘1  **0  hearing.  What  he  writes  or  says  gains  signiacanee 
3:  because  of  the  prestige  of  the  academic  society  to  which  be 
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l>olon^^.  To  til  at  prostl^e^  with  all  that  that  word  means,  the  academic  teacher 
owes  a distinct,  u constant,  and  a compellinp-  ohlipiiion.  To  Uiaintain  one’s 
coiuioction  witli  an  acudemlo  society  while  at  war  witli  its  pun>ose*s  or  disloyal 
to  its  traditions  and  organization  Is  neiilier  wise  nor  jnst.  No  one  is  com* 
polled  to  remain  in  an  anulemlc  association  whidi  he  dislikes  or  which  inakt's 
him  uncomfortnhh*.  What  the  auclent  Stoic  said  of  life  itself  is  triio  of  a uni- 
versity : “The  door  Is  always  open  to  anyone  wl»)  has  an  excuse  of  leaving.” 

On  the  other  hand,  acadeinie  obligation  Is  nK-iprocul.  The  academic  society 
of  which  the  !n<lividual  teaclier  is  a nieniher  owes  him  encouragement,  com- 
pensatiou  ns  generous  as  its  resources  will  afford,  and  jirotection  from  unfair 
attack  and  criticism,  as  well  as  from  nil  avoidable  hani|>erIngH  nmheniharrnss- 
nients  in  the  pros(*cutlon  of  his  intellectual  work.  Ku(*h  individual  meniher  of 
an  academic  society  is  in  some  degnv  n i«*ei>t*r  of  tlmt  society’s  conscienct?  and 
repntatiem.  As  sncli,  tlie  socit'ty  as  a whole  must  give  him  snp|MU*t.  nssistnnce, 
and  opixirtimity. 

The  same  type  of  mind  which  insi.^ts  tAjjiuit  knows  no  « ountry  inir  humanity, 
and  that  one  should  nlin  to  he  a citizen  of  no  State  hut  only  <»f  the  world, 
indulges  its<*ll  in  i lu*  fict ion  t lia t one  may  lit*  d isloyal  to  the  nca domic  society 
whieh  lie  has  volmitariiy  .ioifrer^.  in  order  to  show  devotion  to  sometlilng  that 
he  conc<'lvcH  t»o  ho  higlier  mid  of  greater  value.  Hotli  contentions  a ffroiir  com- 
mon .senst?  and  are  the  result  <.f  that  niuddletl  thinking  whidi  to-day  is  Imid 
enough  to  julsuse  the  iiolih*  timne  of  philo.^ophy.  One  e(Tc<’t  of  much  nxvnt 
tcaelpng  of  what  onci*  was  ethics  is  to  weaken  all  sense  of  oliligatlon  of  every 
kind  except  to  one's  own  uiipelites  and  desire  for  instant  advantage.  Tlmt  eco- 
nomic determinism  w'liich  Is  confuteil  every  time  n human  lionrt  bents  In  syim 
patlij'*  and  which  ^all  history  throws  to  the  w'iuds  has  lu  recent  years  obuilued 
much  influence  ninong  those  who,  for  lack  of  a more  aoourate  term,  onll  thenu 
selves  IntelhH'tnals.  These  are  for  the  most  jinrt  men  who  know  s<>  many 
things  which  are  not  so^tluit  they  make  igiioranee  appear  to  lie  not' only  inter*- 
(jsting  hut  positively  iniporlani.  Xliey  abound  just  now  In  the  lower  and  mora 
salable  forms  of  Ilteraryjirmiuctioii,  and  they  are  not  without  representation  lu 
acmieinic  societies.  f ^ ' 

Tlie  tiim*.  has  not  yet  come,  however,  when  rational  persons  can  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  rule  of  the  literary  ami  Hcmlen'iic  Holslieviki  or  permit 
tlteni  to  seize  ivsiHuiHibility  for  the  Intellectual  life  of  tlie  Nation. 

Negloet  of  one’s  academic  obllgatlou,  or  Tmrolesstu'ss  regarding  It, ’gives  rise 
to  dlllicuit  problems.  Men  of  luature  yours  who  have  udiieved  reputation 
enough  to  he  Invited  to  occupy  a post  of  responsibmty  In  a university  ought 
not  to  have  to  be  remlnde<i  that  .there  Is  sneh  a thing  as  academic  olillgiition 
and  that  they  fall  ah(#rt  in  It.'  It  is  hunillinting  and  painful  to  find,  vvlth  lu-  „ 
creasing  fr(*qwency  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  men  In  dlstlngulsheil 
acndeniic  imsts,  who  ohwse  to  net  In  utter  disregard  of  the  plainest  dictates 
of  ethics  and  good  conduct.  It  Is  fortune  Indeed  that,  however  consirtcyouH 
are  Instances  of  this  disregard,  they  are  In  reality  negligible  in  numlxT  w^en 
coniparoil  with  the  vast  body  of  loyal;  devoted,  and  scholarly  Atugrlcan 
academic  teachers.  It  Is  noticeable,  too,  that  Instances  of  this  lack  of  sense 
of  obligation  rarely  arise.  If  ever,,  lu  the  case  of  those  meu  whose  Intellectual 
occupations  bring  them' In  contact  with  real  things.*  It  Is  only  when  a man  la 
coDcorned  chie0y  with  opiuious  ahd  views,  uud  those  opinions  and  views  of 
his  own  making,  that  he  finds  and  yields  to  the  temptation  to  make  Mb 
academic  association  the  football  of  bis  own  ambitions  or  emotions.  • 
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The  opinion  of  tho  committee  oii  academic  freedom  and  academic 
tenure,  of’the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  is  as 
follows:  ^ 

It  is  a finivo  abuse  <»f  tbo  power  of  tllsnilssal  when  It  is  used  to  deny  to 
members  of  tlie  universiry  faculties  J,lie  eojoymeiit  of  tlieir  fumlnmental  con- 
stitutional ripIitK  as  citizens;  ami  en  insiittition  in  whlcb  dismissal  Is  possible 
upon  such  a jcrouml  as  was  oflicially  p»it  forward  in  this  cas<*  Is  one  In  which 
adequate  guaranties  nf  acadeiuie  freedom  are  manifestly  lucking.  It  is  In 
some  respet'ts  a still  graver  nbuae  of  power  when  administrative  oibcers  or 
governing  b(»artle  attempt  by  tbelr  otliciid  declnnitions  ptiblicly  to  attach  the 
stigma  of  treasonable  or  Hcditimm  conduct  to  an  individual  t^meber  because 
of  acts  of  his  wliiclt  are  In  fact  ncitluM*  treasonable  nt)/*  seditious. 

When  charges  are  brought  against  a member  of  a C(»lli-ge  or  university 
■fneulty  urK)u  any  mnmd»  the  pnrf*i'edings  should,  as  a matter  of  course,  be 
strictly  judicial  in  character,  nnd  should  be  in  necord  'wltli  the  principle  of 
faculty  resiK>Ublbllity.  In  other  words,  the  i)orsun  accused  should  be  entitled 
■"TO  have  the  charges  against  him  stated  in  writing  in  speclfle  terms,,  aju  to 
hfive  a fair  trial  on  those  charges  before  either  the  judicial  eonimTlTw  OT^the 
faculty  or  a joint  commit  tee  ooiiif^tHl  of  an  equal  number  of  professors  and 
trustees,  wldeh  should  render  definite  finding,  stating  In  case  of  n decision 
adverse. to  the  accused  the  precise  acts  on  whicli  the  decision  Is  based.  The 
Importance  of  maintaining  these  procedural  safeguahls  against  hasty  or  unjust 
action  K If  pftssible,  even  greater  nt  n tihie  of  poinilar  excit('ment  and  height- 
ened piuifilons  than  under  normal  conditions.  '' 

One  of  the  ino.st  helpful  statomenfs  made  this  year  hearing  on  the 
question  of  academic  freedom  is  that  found  in  President  Lowelhs 
annualr report  for  191G-17.  The  Xollowing  quotations  are  of  special 
interest : 

The  war  hns.brongld  to  tlie  front  In  nendomic  life  many  questions  which  are 
new.  or  prestad  nieniKolves  to  ni«ny  people  in  n now  light.  One  of  tliese  Is 
liberty  of  ai>ee<*h  on  the  tmrt  of  the  professor  ; and  it  setuns  a not  unfitting  time 
to  analyze  the  prlnclj)les  involved,  nnd  st'ok  to  discover  their  limitations.  Iii 
so  doing  I shall  deal  only  with  higher  cducntlon,  fhat  is  with  universities  and 
colleges. 

Exi>erleuce  has  proved,  uutl  luobnbly  no  one  would  now  deny,  that  knowledge 
can  advance,  or  at  least  can  advance  rapidly,  only  by  moans  of  an  unfettered 
search  ftg  Iruth  on  the  part  of-tliose  who  devote  their  lives  to  wn^klng  It  In 
their  resptH’tive  fields,  and  by  complete.  free<lom  In  Imparting  to  tlieir  pupils 
the  truth  that  they  have  found. 

The  tenrtiing  by  the  professor  in  ills  clnssromn  on  the  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  his  chair  ouglit  to  he  nhsolmely  fn>e.  He  must  teach  the  truth  us  he 
has  found  It  and  sees  .It.  This  Is  the  primary  condition  of  acodenilc  freetlom, 
and  any  violation  of  It  endangers'  intello<’tunl  progress.  In  order  to  make  It 
secure  It  Is  essential  that  the  tehchlng  in  the  clns.sroom  should  be  confidential. 
This  does  not  mean  that  It  la  secret,  but  that  what  Is  said  there  should  not  be 
published.  If  the  remarks  of  the  Inmructor  were  rei)eated  by  the  pupils  In 
the  public  press  he  would  be  subjected  to  constant  criticism  by  people  not 
familiar  wlm^jfcin-subject,  who  misunderst^Kid  hla  teaching  ;^and,  what  Is  more 
Important,  he  would  certainly  bi»  misquoted,  betauae  hIs  ^remarks  would  be 
reportbdJ>y  the  student  without  their  context  or  the  qualifications  that  give 
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them  their  accuracy.  Moreover,  If  the  rule  that  rehmrks  In  the  classroom 
Hliall  not  be  reporte<I  for  publication  elsewhere  Is  to  be  amlntained,  the  professor 
himself  must  not  rop<)rt  them.  Lectures  open  to  the  public  stend  on  a different 
footing,  but  lectures  In  n private  classroom  must  not  be  given  u.  the  Instructor 
to  the  ne\vspui>era.  That  principle  Is,  I believe,  observed  In  all  eputable  In- 
stitutions. * • • ^ ' 

Every  professor  must,  therefore,  be  wholly  unrestrained  In  publ.dilng  tlie 
results  of  his  study  In  the  field  of  his  professorship.  It  Is  neetlless  to  add  that 
for  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  for  the  maintenance  of  Its  privileges,  as  well 
ns*for  his  own  reputatlhn  among  his  fellows,  whatever  he  writes  or  says  on 
his  own  subject  should  he  uttered  as  a scholar,  In  a scholarly  tone  and  form. 
This  is  a matter  of  dec<>ruin,  not  of  discipline;  to  be  reme<lled  by  a suggestion, 
not  by  a penalty. 

I?  In  troublous  times  much  more  serious  difficulty  and  much  more  confu.slon  of 
thought  tirisi's  from  the  other  half  of  mtr  subject,  the  right  of  a professor  to 
oxi>ress  his  views  wltiiout  restraint  on  matters  lying  outside  the  sphere  of  his 
] professorship.  Xlds  is  not  a question  of  academic  free<lom  in^ta  true  sense, 

[ hut  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  liberty 

■ of  research  and  Instruction  In  the  .subject  for  which  the  pr<JfcHSor  oc(rupies  the 

I clmlr  that  makes  him  a member  of  the  university.  • • • 

'I  .Tlie  university  or  college  Is  updor  certain  obligations  to  Its  students.  It 
i c(pmiM*la  them  to  attend  courst^s  of  instruction,  ami  on  their  side  they  have  a 

1 right  not  to  be  comiielleil  to  listen  to  remarks  offensive  or  Injurious  to  them  on 
j * subjects  of  which  the  Instructor  Is  not  a master,  a riglit  which  the  teacher  Is 
1 bound  to  respect.  ' ^ 

i In  spite,  however,  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  Institution,  the  objections  to 

! restraint  upon  what  professors  may  say  as  citizens  st'ein  to  be  far  greater 

\ than  the  harm  done  by  leaving  them  free.  In  the  first  >lace,  to  Impose  upon 

tiio  teacher  in  a university  restrictions  to  which  ineinbers  of  other  profes- 
* sions,  lawyers,  physicians,  englnet^rs,  and  so  forth,  are  not  suhjectetl,  would 
produce  a w'use  of  irritation  and  humiliation. 

, Im  accepting  a chair  under  such  conditions  a man  would  surrender  a part 

I of  his  liherty:  what  he  might  say  would  be  submlttetl  to  the  censorship  of  a 

I lM)ard  of  trustees,  and  he  wouhl  not  be  a free  The  lawyer,  physician, 

1 or  engineer  may  express  ids  views  ns  he  likes  on  the  subject  of  the  protective 

tariff;  shall  the  professor  of  astronomy  not  be  free  to  do  the  same?  Such  a 
' policy  would  tend  seriously  to  discourage  some  of  the  best  men  from  taking 

I up  the  scholarls  life.  It  Is  not  a question  of  academic  freedom,  but  of  personal 

\ liherty  from  constraint;  yet  It  touches  the  dignity  of  th^  academic  career. 

i It  .should  be  noted  in  passing  that  a number  of  American  institu- 
* tions  luivc  been  obliged  to  take  action  on  the  mjpatriotic  activities 
^ and  utterances  of  teachei's  of  German  origin  or  avowed  German  - 
sympatliics.  The  dismissals  resulting  in  these  cases  have  nowhere 
been  regarded  as  breaches  of  academic  freedom. 


THE  WOBl^  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  A>D  ACADEMIC  TF.NUBK  01* 
• THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  VNIVEBSITY  TBOFESSORS. 

During  the  paht  two  years  the  committee  on  ^demic  fixiedom  and 
academic  tenure  of  the  American  Association  oT^niversity  Profe- 
sors  has  liad  brought  to  its  attention  over  30  cases  of  alleged  infrac- 
tion of  the  principle  of  academic  freedom  of  spee<^  and  academic 
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tenure.  The  opinions  and  decisions  of  this  committee  and  its  sub- 
cpmmittees,  some  of  which  have  been  quoted  in  former  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  have  grown  in  weight  and  importance  in 
the  academic  world.  Tlie  committee,  by  its  consen’ative  attitude, 
hits  been  able  ta  eliminate  from  public  discussion  and  criticism  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  brought  to  its  dooi's,  and  it  has  also 
been  able  to  help  in  the* solution  of  many  problems  by  dealing 
privately  with  the  institutions  and  individuals  coneerneib 

The  committee  has  centered  its  attention  on  a limited  number 
of  cases  which  led  to  the  exposition  of  principleJtejundcrlying  aca* 
demic  freedom  of  speech  and  permanency  of  academic  tenure.  It 
has  in  no  sense  sought  publicity.  The  ruling  . of  the  committee  have 
been  largely  based  on  the  principle? stated  in  the  ItUo  report  of  the 
association.  Taken  together,  the  decisions  of  the  committee,  already* 
covering  a large  variety  of  cases,  lay  the  foundation  of  a new  type  of 
educational  law  which  should  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in  solving 
equitably  the  complex  problems  of  academic  freedom  of  speech  and 
acadernic  tenure. 

During  the  period  under  review  two  jeports  inv'olving  <]uostions  of 
academic  tenure  not  relating  to  freedom  of  speedy  have  been  made 
by  committees  of  the  American  Association  of  Univei'sity  Professors. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  investigation  into  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
missal of  Miss  Winona  A.  Hughes,  dean  of  women  at  the  College  of 
Wooster,  and  the  methods  used  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  severing 
her  connection  with  the  college.  The  committee  found  the  action  - 
of* the  president  and  the  board  to  be  arbitrary,  unjustifiable,  and 
such  as  to  jeopardize  seriously  the  stimding  of  the  college  jlinong 
American  higher  institutions.  It  declared  that  “the  methods  of  the 
present  administration  have  not  been  such, as  to  appeal  to  the  loyalty 
of  a conscientious  and  self-resj)ccting  faculty,  and  it  is  pqiially 
obvious  that  they  are  not  the  methods  ’?\dhch  gain  for  a college  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  academic  w^orld.” 

On  June  7,'  1917,  the  State  board  of  education  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana decided  not  to  retain  as  president  bf  the  State  universtty  Dr. 
E.  B.  Craighead, , who  had  acted  in  that  capacity  for  three  years. 

* The  State  board  also  decided  not  to  r^mploy  three  professors  of  the 
university.  The  matter  having  been  brought  before  the  committee 
on  academic  freedom  and  academic  tenure,  it* was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  after  careful  investigation  that  the  dismissal  of  President 
Craighead  and  the  tliree  professors  was  not  justified.  The  procedure 
of  the  board  was  criticized  by  the  committee  as  being  unsound  in 
method  and  disastrous  in  its  results  to  the  interests  of  the  university. 
(See  Bulletin  of  ihe  American  Association  of  University  Professors, 

! May,  19170 
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TW’O  8TATI-:  INSllTUTIOXB  ATTAClAli. 


THF  W AKSA(’Ht;SfrrrS  AORICULTTJRAL  t'()I.I.KXJK. 

Durin<r  October,  1010,  the  Massachusetts  Ag^ricultiiral  College  was 
criticized  at  a i)ublic  liearing  lield  by  a commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State  to  investigate  the  institution  and  to  see  whether  * 
its  present  j:»olicies  should  be  continued.  The  college  was  charged 
with  ineihciency  because  it  did  not  turn  out  nioie  practical  fanners, 
and  because  it  devoted  more  time  than  necessary  to  classical  and*' 
Jtuiinanistic  studies,  while  neglecting  the  practical  phases  of  farm 
life. 

In  answer  to  these  objections  Ih’csidcnt  Butterfield  and  his  sup- 
portors^  informed  the  commission  that  (>5  per  cent  of  the  college 
graduates  for  the  past  r»0  years  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  percentage  having  increased  considerably  during  the  paafc 
10  years.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  recent  graduates  are  in  agricul- 
tural vocations.  The  agricnltu}*al  college  aims  to  give  a broad  . • 
grasp  of  farm  problems,  combined  with  sufliciont  practical  training. 

As  to  the  relatioii  between  the  humanistic  and  the  agricultural  sub- 
jects, the  practice  of  the  college  is  well  stated  in  the  published  report 
of  the  commission,  as  follows: 


The  land-grant  colleges  wore  prlnmrlly  established  to  promote  tU^  study  of 
agrtculture  by  the  most  ndvanctHl  and  sidentltic  metluRlB  of  Instruction.  In 
tlieir  courses  of  .atudy  one  nahirnlly  exi>ects  that  science  will  occupy  tlie  most 
Vroniiuent  i)lac*s  and  timt  It  siiould  be  tmiglit  by  men  well  quaDfltxi  for  their 
work.  The  MnsRadnisetts<(VgricuItural  College  metUs  this  .exi*eotatlon. 

There  are  at  present  228  courses  In  agriculture  and  the  cognate  sciences, 
and  only  90  courses  in  mathenmtit's  and  the  8o-calle<l  humanities.  In  the  first 
year  48  courses  are  given  in  agriculture  and  nmthemutlcH,  ami  ouly  18  In  tlio 
humanities.  In  the  sett>ml  year  0 courses  are  required  In  the  humanities,  and 
54  in  agriculture  and  cognate  sciences.  After  Hie  .second  year  a major  course 
can  be  elected  in  cue  of  the  17  hepartmonts;  during  the  last  yeaivTS  per  cent  of 
tlie  students  e!ecte<l  major  courses  iC  agriculture  and  liortlcuituro.  There  la 
no  major  course  in  the  humanities,  ami  only  one-quarter  of  the  students’  time 
is  required  In  these  studies.  Tiirei»-quflrter8  of  the  students  are  giving  throe- 
fourths  of  their  time  to  distinctively  agricultural  subjects.  Ton  times  as  many 
courses  are  given  In  junior  and  senior  years  In  ngri culture  as  were  given  10 
years  ago,  and  more  agricultural  studies  have  bei*n  InlroductNl  In  the  first 
and  second  years  than  ever  before. 

There  has  been  no  corresponding  IncreaBe  In  humanistic  studies.  Of  the 
faculty.  54  teachers  are  engageti  In  Instructlon'In  ngriculturo  and  the  cognate 
sciences,  and  14  teachers  In  the  humanities  and  mathematics.  Members  of 
the  faculty  and  representative  students  alike  testify  that  there  la  a prevailing 
tendency  among  the  undergraduates  to  elect  studies  according  to  their  sup- 
posed commercial  values  and  to  neglecUt^^  atudies  which  aim  to  stron^hen 
and  cnltlvate  the, mind.  While  there  Is  a fair  showing  of  humanistic  electives 
In  the  curriculum'  most  of  them  are  not'^ulred,  as  they  are  In  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  In  ^ther  coU^gest  and  only  a few 
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the  students  elect  them.  Not  only  Is  there  to  be  considered  the  number  of 
eo arses,  but  account  must  be  mu<le  of  the  order  In  which  the  courses  nn* 
ofTeretl.  The  commlasl<m  recommends  that  the  college  authorities  consider 
j'eiuljustmeiit  of  the  courses  so  ii.s  to  five  larger  place  to  pnictlcirl  work  In  the 
tirst  two  years ; also  certiiiu  eourst's,  as.  for  example,  that  In  rural  journalism, 
might  be  carefully  >icrutinlzed  to  see  whether  they  are  really  desirable  and 
essential  ofTerlnjjs  of  the  college. 

While  Uie  State  In  Its  aceeptnnce  of  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Art  is 
bound  to  give  si>eelal  Instruction  In  agriculture,  It  is  no  less  bound  t>y  the 
language  of  the  act  to  give  a Uheral  e<lncation  as  an  liUegral  part  of  Its  dis- 
tinctive work,  and  not  to.  neglect  or  relegate  to  sultordinate  places  those 
studies  which  experience  1ms  shown  im?  best  titled  to  nourlsli  ami  strengthen- 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  wftich  will  enable  men  to  <lo  better  work, 
whatever  that  work  may  he. 

The  college  1ms  Iummi  s«*verely'  <‘rit(clzed  becanst*  no  larger  i>n>portlon  (>f 
its  graduates  Ix^'orne  practical  fnrmer.s.  owing  it  Is  said  to  the  lack  of  j>ractical 
instructlou^’lilcli  they  receive.  An  examination  of  th<»  curriculum  shows  that 
this  criticism  Is  no  longer  merlu^l.  Practical  farm  work  Is  now  given  during 
the  first  two  years,  and  Is  rtHjulred  of  every  student.  *Of  the  total  hours  as 
signed  to  instruction  In  ilie  division  of  Jigrlcultnre  and  horticulture,  32  jhm* 
cent  are  given  to  classroom  work,  ami  C>8  per  cent  to  laboratory  nml  field 
work.  The  field  wo^  should  be  coiialdenNl  as  indlspensat>le  ns  Is  laboratory 
work  in  any  science,  so  that  students  may  apply  practically  the  Instruction 
which  they  receive  theoretically.  . A summer  session  lias  also  Ihmmi  re<‘ently 
lntro<iuced  whereby  such  work  can  bo  carrletl  on  more  readily.  'The  la<*k  of 
practical  farmera.  therefore,  among  the  graduates  doo.s  not  api>e)ir  to  be  duo 
to  a lack  of  practical  work  In  agricultural  Instruction,  and  can  be  more  readily 
explaliuMl  from  other  causes. 

Pnicllcal  farmers  the  college  dot's  educate.  They  are  found  in  till  parts 
of  tile  State,  and  are  conducting  farms  which  are  profitable  to  tbeinselves, 

‘ and  are  profitable  as  object  lessons. 

4 

ATTACK  ON  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  liV  OOV.  FEROUSON. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summet'  of  1917,  a serious  controversy 
arose  between  (tov.  Ferguson,  of  Texas,  and  President  Vinson,  of  the 
State  university.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  due  largely  to  Pres- 
ident Vinson’s  refusal  to  dismiss  certuiil  college  teachers  to  whom 
the  governor  objected.  The  latter,  by^+vay  of  retaliation,  vetoed  the 
appropriation  for  tbo  State  university,  and  consequently  aroused  a 
great  storm  of  protest  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Inasmuch  as 
the  governor  had  acted  unlawfully  in  the  matter,  and  seriously, 
threatened  the  financial  resources  of  the  universit^V*^fche  legislature 
irt  special  session  passed  the  necesfeayy  appropriationf^bill  for  the  r 
siipport  of  the  university. 

In  August  the  governor  wa%  impeached  and  removed  from  office. 
The  articles  of  .impeachment  included  counts  for  alleged  misap- 
propriation of  funds  and  the  abuse  of  authority  in  his  dealings  with 
the  regents  and  the  pi^ident  of  the  univereity. 
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SPECIAL  LEOISIATION  TOCCHINO  HIGIIER  'EDUCATION. 

* THE  SMITH-HUGHEfi  ACT. 

By  tho  enactment  of  the  Smitli-I lushes  law,  u large  fund  has  been 
made  available  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural subjects.  ,This  fund,  which  is  administered  by  the  Federal 
Board  fur  Vocational  Education,  amounts  to  $5-t(),000  for  1917-18 
and  increa.ses  yearly  to  a maximum  of  $1,090,000  for  the  ye^ir  of 
19‘J0-*Jl,  the  latter  sum  bemg  the  annual  appropriation  thereafter. 

Ihe  maximum  amount  of  the  teacher-training  fund  to  he  used  in 
any  iiscal  y'ear  in  any  one  of  the  three  following  lines — trades  and 
industries,  home  economics'^  and  agriculture — is  00  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  allotted  to  the  State  for  that  year  for  teac.hcr  training. 

Ihe  training  of  these  teachers  will  he  directly  under  the  State 
hoard  for  vocational  education,  subject  to  certain  Federal  regulations. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  this  si>ecial  type  of  training,  the  teacher- 
candidate  .should  be  *u  graduate  of  a four-year  high-scliool.  Vo- 
cational experience  is  also  required. 


THK^EWLANDS  HILL. 

During  the  year  191G.  Senator  Newlands  introduced  a hill  authoriz- 
ing the  appropriation  ol  Federal  funds  for  tlie  establishment  of  engi- 
iieering  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States.  The  hill  provides 
that  these  stations  are  to  he  placed  under  a hoard  of  control,  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Agi’iculture. 
J he  appro\  al  of  the  governor  of  the  State  is  ne(?essary  before  an  ex- 
periment station  ea'n  be  established  in  any  State. 

Althougli  the  bill  did  uot  obtain  a vote,  it  has  more  than  usual  sig- 
nificance. It  contemplate^  the  subsidisation  of  engineering  research 
by  a plan  similar  to  that  by  which  agricultural  research  is  now 
subsidizeci  in  tiie  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  bill,  fur- 
thermore. has  the  indorsement  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
State  Universities  and  ai  other  important  educational  bodies  inter- 
ested in  engineering  research.  ' 


AaitKlCA  W1ZAT10«. 


’ The  new  and  important  Americanization  movement  lias  necessitated 
the  training  of  teachers  to  look  after  the  large  number  of  immigrants 
that  annually  come  to  our  shores. 

During  the  past  year  the  New  York  Legislature  has  appropriated 
$20,000  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  adult  immigrant, 
training  coun>es  being  giv^n  during  the  summer  of  1917,  in  Albany, 
Buffalo,  NeijV  York,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Nassau  County,  L.  I. 
> pr«s8eivt  thete  are  14.  universities  and  college  Cdnductmg  t^cjier 
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training  classes  for  teachers  of  iniinigrants.  These  instituti 
as  follows:  University  of  Cfilifornia ; St.uo  Xormul  School,  I 
geles;  University  of  Uoloraclo;  State  Normal  School,  I)j 
Conn.;  State.  Teachers’  College,  •Ci'celey.  Coi<i.;  State  Normal  r 
Hyanni.s,  Mass.;  Ameyiean  University,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Col 
University  and  Teachers'  College,  New  Voik;  Stat(‘,  Collej 
Teachers,  Alhany,  ,N.  V.;  .State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  X.  V.; 
cu.se  Univcr.sity,  .Syraemse,  N.  V.;  Univei-sity  of  Uitt.sl)iirgh;-i: 
sity  of  Wyoming;  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Teaehei' training  elas^jcs  are  also  heing  conducted  by  vai'iou.s-l 
of  Education,  as  in  Hoboken,  N,  Di-tr'oit,  Mich.,  Rochester, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  I’hiladelphia.  * 


PART  II.  THE  COLLEGES  AND  THE  WAR. 

Universities  ami  colleges  have  been  temporarily  transformed  by  the 
War.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say  whether  any  of  the  changes  wrought 
will  be  permanent.  Certain  principles  and  methods,  however,  have 
been  developed  by  the  war  e.xpurience  ..which  apjiarently  (0111111011(1 
themselves  to  large  nimibers  of  university  and  college  ofTicers.  The.se. 
are  treated  in  .sonm  detail  at  thy  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  contribut  ion's  of  the  higher  institutions  to  the  war  are  delinitc, 
and  easily  recorded.  They  are^ilso  noteworthy.'  Indeed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  other  class  or  group  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  contributed  so  large  a proportion  of  its  membership  to  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  country  or  participated  so  directlv  in  the  lead- 
erehip  of  noncombatant  war  activities.  , It  lla.-T often  been  remarked 
that  the  intellectual  classes  were  respcmsible,  for  the  United  .States 
joining  the  Allies.  The  e.Ktent  to  which-piihlic  opinion  was  molded 
■by  college  ofTicers  and  college  students  liefore  the  declaration  of  war 
IS  of  course  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is  beyond  qu^tion,  however,  that 
the  influence  of  collegiate  communities  upon  public  thought  was  very 
gredt.  In  spite  of  the  consistent  attempts  of  college  officers' to  foster 
an  open  mind  and  to  offer  a- free  forum  for  discussion  of  the  i.ssues 
involved  during  the  fir.st  tlifce-years  of  the  World  War,  the  trend 
of  ^ntinient  in  college  coininunitie„s  was  from  the  beginning  stronglv 
in  favor  of  the  allied  cause.  Many  presidents  and  professors  also  coii- 
^itutecl  themselves -the  spokesmen  of  this  cause  before  the  country. 
Reflections  of  the  strength  of  student  sentiment  are  to  .be  found  in 
the  overwhelming  support  given  to  allied  chnritie.s  by  collegiate  com-  - 
. munities.  When  the  declaration  of  war  came,  it  found  the  college 
mentally  prep^ced  ^r^nger  to  jtake  its  part  in  what  it  re- 
garalsd  as  a great  mond^TSSsade.  - 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  officers  of  liigher  institutions  furnished 
a large  part  ot  the  intellectual  leadci*ship  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  war.  This  leadership  began  to  nmke  itself  felt  at  once.  The 
colleges  perceived  at  the  outset  the  problems  which  they  as  institu- 
tions would  have  to  meet.  They  perceived  these  problems  in  relation 
to  the  war  enterprise  as  a whole.  In  fact,  university  and  college 
oflicers  seem  to  have  been  the  only  considerable  group  of  individuals 
who  diJ  see  in  the  beginning  what  were  the  fundamental  human  ele- 
ments in  preparation  for  war  and  in  the  successful  proseiaition  of 
the  war.  Others,  to  "be  sure,  grasped  tho  need  for  deploying  the* 
Nation’s  material  strength.  The  colleges  saw  first  that  this  would  be 
ineffective  unless- backed  by  the  complete  mobilization  of  the  Nation’s 
resources  in  knowledge  and  skill  and  intention.  The  colleges  iterated 
and  reiterated  these  truths  until  appropriate  national  policies  were 
adopted.  And  the  adoption  came  regrettably  late.  Both  the  suN 
cesses  ami  the  failures  of  America's  war  experience  demonstrate  that 
the  colleges  were  right.  . , ’ 

War  is  an  exceedingly  practical  business.  Many  have  been  sur- 
prised that  college  men,  reputed  to  be  a cloistered  and  unpractical 
lot,  were  able  to  lead  in  anything  so  concrete  and  matter-of-fact. 
But  is  it  surprising?  Besides'beiug  a jiractical  business,  war  is  also 
perennially  a new  business.  Fighting  is  old,  but  every  war  is 
more  modeHi  than  its  age.  The  latest  devices  of  science  and  in- 
vention are  put  to  work.  Under  the  tromemlous  mental  tension  of 
new  devices  ^re  produced  at  a rate  unknown  in  peace.  It*  is  the 
business  of  university  and  college  instfuctors  to  follow  th^  progre^ 
of  the  world  in  every  field  of  intellectual  endeavor.  The  open  mind, 
adaptability  to  new  conditions,  are  w*hat  they  aim  to  produce  in  their 
students  also.  The  double  aspect  of  the,^present  war  has  often  been 
noted.  On  the  one  hand,,  it  has  been  a war  of  science,  of  eiigineering, 
of  medicine,  of  agriculture,  of  transportation;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  a great  moral  struggle,  in  which  two  divergent  concepts  of 
human  relationships  have  collided.  University  staffs  contain  men 
who  are  expert  in  each  pf  the  fklds  of  science,  and  men  also  Whose  * 
task  it  is  to  interpret, the  ethicaf^pects  of  every  social  movefnent, 
TITlit  these  men  should  have  read  both  the  material  and  spiritual  les-. 
developed  in  the  three  years  of  war  in  Europe,  and  should  have 
their  import  for  thci  United  States  in  1917,  is  not  to  be 
’ at.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  surpri^g  if  they  had  noC 
te  they  were  more  ready  than  any  oAerjjroup  with  sugges- 
r the  practical  solution  of  the  difficqlties  #hich  confronted  the 
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What  were  the  concrete  problems  in  which  colleges  and  universi- 
£ies  were  primarily  concerned  and  toward  the  solution  of  which  they 
contributed?  These  were  of  a threefold  nature.  They  related  (a) 
to  training  and ^he  proper  organization  of  training  agencies,  (b) 
to  the  mobilization  of  science,  and  (c)  to  the  development  of  public 
morale.  The^  problems  merged  into  one  another  to  some  extent. 
A consistent  classification  is  not  always  possible.  For  tlie  sake  of 
convenience,  however,  the  grouping  that  has  been  suggested  will  be 
used  in  the  following  discussion. 


TRAINING  AND  THE  EFFECTIXT  ORGANIZATION  OF  TRAINING  AGE: 

NATIONAL  SERVICE, 

The  declfiration  of  war  by  the  United  States  was  not  unforeseen  in 
the  univei^ty  world.  Several  institutions  immediately  on  the  rup- 
ture of  diplomatic  relations  made  plans  to  meet  the  emergency^  w’hich 
was  certain  to  arise.  Two  especially  noteworthy  acts  may  be 
mentioned.  * 

Columbia  University  developed  a plan  of  registration  and  mobili- 
zation which  would  make  possible  the  participation  of  any  member 
• or  group  of  the  faculty,  alumni,  or  student  bafiy  in  the  national 
service,  with  a minimum  of  delay.  The  very-  effective  registration 
blanks  devised  by  the  university  for  this  purpose  were-  circulated  ' 
with  comment  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  among  all  the  colleges. 

Many  institutions  adopted  similar  forms  and  organize<l  in  a similar 
way  for  service. 

Harvard  University,  which  had  been  conducting  intensive  military 
training  for,  a number  of  months,  approached  the  French  Goverm  • 
ment  for  the  assignment  of  invalided  French  officers  to  take  charge 
of  the  instruction  of  the  Harvard  regiment.  The  preliminary  nego- 
tiations jvere  completed  during  February  and  March,  1917,  and  the 
officers  arrived  on  the  heels  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

With  the  actual  declaration  of  war  the  exodus  of  students,  chiefly 
from  the  upper  clasps,  to  enter  the  service  as  volunteers  began.  At 
the  same  time  the  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  of  many  institu- 
tions addressed  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Cont*' 

^ ini^oner  of  Education,  offering  the  services  of  their  plants  and 
equipment  to  the  Government.  Back  of  these  formal  offers  was  a 
profound  convictiqn  that  higher  institutions  had  a •uniquel3'  valliablc 
contribution  to  make,  both  as  qenters  of  training  and  as  focal  points  . 
fpr  scientific  experimentations  Presidents  and  faculties  viewed  the 
- _ daily  increasing  enlistments  6f  upper-class  men  vf  ith  mixed  feelings. 

On  the  one^hand  they  were  glad  and  proud  of  the  response  of  ’ the 
.student  .bodiM;  on  the  other,  they  realM  that  if  tfie  scientific  and 
^ t^hnical  teeining agencies  were  broken  up  and  the  sniRply  oftraia# 

*men  dimini^,  thp  tion^uenq^  would  fe  very’seraous  to  tlm  event  , - 
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of  a long  war.  It  early  Cecame  clear  tliat,  without  checking  the 
patriotic  impulses  6f  students,  steps  must  be  taken  to  I'ctain  a con- 
siderable percentage  in  .college. 

The  colleges  naturally  looked  for  central  direction.  Tlie  conduct 
of  the  war  was  the  business  of  the  Government.  Tlie  Government  ' 
slioi^d  say  what  colleges  were  expected  to  do.  For  a number  of 
weeks  no  governmental  direction  was  fortlicoming.  The  Govern- 
ment’s educational  activities  are  distributed  among  some  20  separate 
departments  and  bureaus,  no  one  of  whic^i  was  in  a position  to  speak  ' 
authoritatively  to  the  institutions  ofi  a matter  involving  tlie  military 
and  economic  policy  of  the  Nation. 

UNr^"KRS^^T  committee  of  the  advisoky  commission  of  the  council 

OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

In  the  autumn  of  191G  Congress  had  created  tlie 'Council  of 
National  Defense.  The  council  consists  of  tlie  Secretaries  of  War, 
Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  iJommerce,  and  Labor.  Associated  with 
it  is  an  advisory  commission  composed  of  seven  civilians  expert  in 
the  fields  of  transportation,  munitions,  supplies,  raw  materials^  en- 
gineering, labor,  and  medicine.  Tlie  function  of  the  council  is  to 
investigate  the  resources  of  tlie  country  with  a vic^v  to  their  utiliza 
tion  in  the  event  of  war.  The  members  of  advisory  commission  * 
•associated  with  themselves  committees  of  experts  to  assist  in  these 
investigations  and  in  the  formulation  of  policies  to  bo  recommended 
to  fhe  executiye  depaitments  and  to  Congress,.  The  council  is  there- 
fore designed  in  part  as  a coordinating  agency  to  relate  the  a<!ti\ities 
of  the  executive  departments  concerned  ih  national  defense  and  to 
bring  to  bear  civilian  opinion  upon  the  problems  of  the  Government. 
Education  was  not  originally  included  in  the^here  of  the  council’s 
^^vities.  'Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war,  however,  the  Com- 
^^■Rsioner  for  Engineering  of  the  jtdvisory  commission  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  investigating  and  * reporting  upon  educational 
problems  related  to  the  war.  ^ * . 

''T3io  Commissioner  for  Engineering  tmd  Education  therefore  in\- 
^nediately  appointed  the  nucleus  , of  a committee  on  educational 
problems  and  called  a meeting  of  represent|tives  of  the  principal  as- 
sociations of  colleges*  and  universities,  formulate  a comprehensive 
policy  for  cooperation  between  the  higher  institutions  and  the  Gov- 
ernment The  conference*  was  held  at  Washington  May  6.  It  was 
attended  by  the  ofRctal  representativ.es  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities,  the  Association  of  .^nerican  Agricultural  Col-, 
leges  an^  Experiment  Stations,  Ihe  Association  of  Ammcaa  Uni- 
versities, the  Association  hf  American  Collej^,  the  Society  for  the 
I^ximotion  of  Enpne^ng  Education,  and  by  of  18T  higher 
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were  adopted  by  the  meeting;  They  indicate  very  clearly  both  the 
exalted  spirit  of  service  which  animated  the  universities  and  colleges 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  forecast  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
countr}^  duri.ig  the  war, 

PBEAMBIX. 

In  tlie  supreme  crlsisjhat  confronts  the  Nation  the  oollepes  and  universities 
of  Ainerl(‘a  have  the  slnple-ralndefl  thought  and  desire  to  summon  to  the 
country’s  ser\-ice  every  resource  at  their, cominaml,  to  offer  to  tlie  Nation  their 
full  strength  without  reservation,  and  to  consecrate  tlielr  every  power  to  the 
hl;;h  task  of  securing  for  all  mankind  those  Ideas  and  ideals  that  gave  them 
birth  and  out  of  which  have  grown  their  most  pre<-Ious  traditions. 

In  order  that  sucli  S4*r\-it‘e  may  be  most  intelligently  develope<l  and  applied, 
the  following  declaration  of  principles  is  respectfully  suggestetl. 

* 9 

STATEMENT  OK  PRINCirLKS, 

It  is  our  Judgment  that  our  colleges  and  universities  should  so  organize  their 
work  that  In  all  directions  they  may  he  of  the  greatest  iwssible  usefulness  to 
the  country  in  its  present  crisis. 

We  therefore  believe,  first,  that  all  young  men  below  the  age  of  liubilily  to 
the  selective  draft  * and  those  not  recomruemle<l  for  special  service,  who  can 
avail  themselves:  of  the  opportunities  offeree!  by  our  colleges,  should  be  urged 
RO  to  do  in  order  that  they  may  Ih)  able  to  render  the  most  effective  .ser\Mce.  both 
during  the  full  period  of  the  war  and  in  the  trying  times  which  Will  ^llow 
its  close.  ' 

We  believe,  second,  that  all  colleges  and  universities  should  so  modify  their 
calendars  and  curricula  as  will  most  fully  subserve  the  present  netnls  of  the 
Nation  and  utilize  most  profitably  the  time  of  the  students  aud  the  institutional 
lilan^  force,  ami  equipment.  With  this  end  lu  view,  we.  suggest  ^hat,  ns  an 
eme^ncy  measure,  the  colleges  consider  the  advisability  of  dffdlng  the  c'ollege’ 
year  Into  four  quarters  of  approximately  12  weeks  each,  and  that,  where  nect^f- 
sary,  courses  be  repeated  at  least  once  a year  so  that  the  college  course  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  food  production.  * 

We  believe,  Jhird,  that  In  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of  applie<l  science 
in  the  premmt  war, 'students  pursuing  twhulo^l  courses,  such  ns  me<liclne! 
agriculture,  and  engineering  are  rendering,  or  are  to  render,  through  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  training,  senioes  more  valuable  and  efficient  than  if  they  were 
to  enroll  lu  military  or  naval  service  at  once. 

We  believe,  fourth,  thnt  the  Government  should  provide  or  encourage  military 
training  for  all  young  ipen  In  college  by  retired  officers  of  the  Army  and 
.National  Guard  or  by  other  persons  competent  to  glve  mllltary  Instruction, 
and  thnt  the  colleges  should 'Include  as  a part  of  their  course  of  study  teaching 
In  military  science.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  nntlonar  defense 
act  of  June,  1916. 

, We:  believe,  fifth,  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  committee  on  science,  engineering,  and.  education 
of  the  advisory  commiMlon  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  should  be  the 
m^lum  of  communication  between  the  Federal  departments  and  the  higher 
educational  Institutions  of  the  country. 
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Finally,  we  believe  that  an  educational  resimsibllity  rests  on  the  Institutions 
of  hi^lier  .learning  to  dls^seminate  correct  information  concerning  ttie  Issues 
iuvolve^l  in  the  war  and  to  Interpivt  Its  meaning. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  course 
of  "his  remarks  he  made  the  following  significant  statements; 

I think  this,  though,  is  more  or  less  clear  to  tliose  of  us  who  look  at  It  from 
the  outside:  First,  tlmt  the  country  nce^ls  ofHcers.  There  Is  no  preference  of 
college  men  for  ofTk*(*rs.  but  h(*cause  a man  has  had  nca<lemic  opiwt unities  he 
has  to  start  with,  presumptivelv  at  least,  a better  foundation  ujMUi  which  to 
build  the  learning  which  an  oflicer  must  have;  and  theref(»re  i > a very  sub- 
stantial extent  tile  country  desires  Its  college  graduates  and  its  college-bred 
men  of  suitable  age  in  the  training  cami>s  In  order  that  they  may  l>e  rapidly 
matured  Into  officers  and  used  in  the  training  of  the  new  forces. 

To  the  extent  that  the  men  in  college  are  physically  dlsquallfietl,  or  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  too  young  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  department, 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  eniergeiu'y  their  major  use- 
fulness lies  In  remaining  in  the  college,  going  forward  with  their  academic 
work;  and  the  colleges  can.  I think,  lend  some  color  of  patriotic  erideayor  to* 
their  80  doing  by  such  simple  mmlidciitions  of  their  courses  and  curricula 
will  show  the  boys  who  stay  that  Ihey  are  being  directly  equipped  for  sub^ 
quent  usefulness  If  the  emergency  lasts  until  llielr  call  comes. 

The  meeting  left  behind  it  a permanent  committee  attached  to  the 
advisory  commission  of’ the  Council  of  National  Defqnse.  The' per-  . 
.sonnel  of  this  committee  follows; 

Hollis  Godfrey,  Sc.  D..  member  of  the  advisory  oonimlsHlon  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  prt'sident.  I>rexel  Institute,  chairman. 


i^ni 
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Henry^^  Crnmpton,  Ph.  D..  profe.ssor,  (h)lumhin  Univ<Tsity,  vIco  chairman'. 
‘Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Ph.  D..  denti,  Williams  College,  secretary. 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  Ph.  l>.,  spec*lnl!st  in  higher* e<lucatlon  In  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Eduentlou,  executive  secretar;^. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman.  LL.  D.,  president.  University  of  Virginia, 

Guy  Potter  Benton.  LL.  O.,  president.  University  of  Vermont. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  IX. »D.,  president,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Augustus  S.  Downing,  IX.*  D.,  assistant  commissioner  for  higher  iHlucatlon, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Wilson  Fiirrand.  M.  A.,  lieudmaster.  Newark  Academy. 

Guy  S.  Ford,  Ph.  D.,  director  of  the  division  on  Civic  and  etlucational  co- 
operation of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LI..  D.,  president,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Edward  K.  Graham,  IX,  D.,  president,  Univen»lty  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  How*e,  Ph.  D.,  president.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL,  D.,  President.  University  <>f  Chicago. 

A.  I>awrence  Ix)well,  LL,  D„  president.  Harvard  University. 

Frank  L,  MeVey,  LL.  D.,  president,  State  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Alexander  Melkeljobn,  LL.  D.,  president,  Amherst  College.  * 

Joseph  A.  Mulry,  I*h.  IX,  president,  Fordl^nm  University. 

John  S.  NoUen,  LL.  D.,  president,  Luke  Forest  College, 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D.,  president,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  . ' . 

Wlnthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D„  president,  Purdue  XJnlv^lty. 

Henry  S^ssallo,  Pb.  D.,  president,  Unlversl^  of  Wai&ngtOQ* 
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William  0.  Thompson,  LL.  D.,  president,  Ohio  State  University. 

Robert  E.  Vinson,  LLl  D.,  president,  University  of  Texas. 

With  recognition  of  education  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  the  establishnmnt  of  this  coinraittoe,  higher  institutions  believed 
that  they  had  at  last  located  the  Goveniment  agency  which  was  pre- 
/ pared  to  give  them  competent  and  authoritative  direction.  Their 
expectations  were  only  in  part  fulfilled.  The  Council  of  National 
Defense  is  not  an  executive,  but  purely  an  advisory  body.  During 
the  War,  jnoreover,  it  was  equipped  with  such  small  financial  re- 
sources that  its  facilities  even  for  educational  investigution  were 
limited.  However,  through  the  agency  of  the  university  committee 
and  The  committee  on  the  relation  of  engineering  schools  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, mentioned  below,  it  was  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
^ ydie""o^rating  departments  some  of  the  major  problems  of  the  col- 
leges and  to  assi.st  in  the  development  of  an  effective  national  policy 
for  the  utilization  of  these  training  facilities. 

INDEPENDENT  ACTIO^f  BY  ('OLl^EOES  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  WAR  SERVICE. 


MTUTABY  TRAINING. 


The  statement  of  principles  just  quoted  received  wide  circulation 
among  colleges  and  exercised  a steadying  effect.  A large  percentage 
of  the  institutions  acted  upon  the  advice  contained  in  this  statement. 
The  one  activity  of  foremost  importance,  as  it  -seemed,  in  which 
college  students  could  engage  at  once  was  military  training.  Almost 
without  exception  the  colleges  provided  military  training.  In  many 
cases  a large  amount  of  time'was  devoted  to  it  each  week,  and  aca- 
demic credit  given.  Under  the  national-defense  act  of  June  2,  1916, 
the  establishment  of  units  of  the  Reserve  Ofticere’  Training  Corps  in 


all  colleges  mustering  100  able-bodied  male  students  for  the  purpose 
was  authorized.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  ^mething  less 
than  a hundred  units  of  the  corps  had  been  established.  The  great 
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pressure  -upon  the  War  Department  for  officers,  rifles,  and  other 
equipment  prevented  the  extension  of  the  corps  (except  to  the  in- 
stitutions that  had  already  been  promi^d  units)  during  the  war. 
As*this  was  the  only  form  of  military  training  under  Government 
supervision  apd  receiving  Government  recognition,  colleges  which 
did  not  have  the  Reserve  Officers’-  Training  Corps  were  obligEwd  to 
provide  such  training  on  their  own  responsibility.  Retired  offi«ers 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  were  hired  as  instructors, 
as  f ^ as  they  were  available.'  Some  institutions  secured  invalided 
offi(»r8  of  the  allied  armies.  Military  training  thus  made  ^at 
progress  in  the  spring  of  1917.  By  the  opening  of  the  fall  tern  the 
-'J  provision  of 'militai^  training:  was  recognized  as  the  sine  qua  non  of 
VcwllegeVexifitenpK 
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The  opinion  of  American  college  officers  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  general  introduction  of  military  Training  was  re- 
inforced by  the  testimony  of  rq)resentarives  of  Canadian  universi- 
ties. The  university  committee  of’ the  Council  of  Xationjil  Defense 
hold  a conference  with  representatives  of  Canadian  universities  on 
July  3 and  4,  1917.  The  following  gentlenien  represented  the  Cana- 
dian universities: 

Sir  Robert  A.  Falconer,  presalcnt  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Or.  A.  Stanley  Alackenzio.  |)resi(ient  of  Dnlliousie  University. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Tory,  president  of  tluj  University  nf  Alberta. 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Adams»  (lean  of  the  farnity  of  appHwl  seiem  e,  University. 

Capt.  William  U.  Alexander.  I'niversity  of  Allterta. 

These  gentlemen  reported  the  estublisinent  in  Canada  e'arly  in  the 
war  of  officers’  training  corps  in  the  universities,  the  training  consti- 
tuting a part  of  the  regular  university  work  for  a period  of  two  years. 
'Fho  training  was  limited  to  two  years  because  few  piiysically  fit 
upper  classmen  remained  in  Canadian  universities.  IStudeuts  in' 
arts  courses  proved  excellent  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
Army  after  having  received  this  training.  Officers’  training  corps 
units  were  parts  of  the  militia  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
instruction  was  regularly  given  by  members  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  universities,  because  it  had  been  found  in  general  that  univer- 
sity teachers  proved  more  effective  instructors  for  university  men 
than  Army  officers. 

The  results  of  this  conference  were  reported  both  to  the  colleges 
and  to  the  War  Department.  The  War  Department  expressed  its 
conviction  of  the  soundness  of  the  contention  of  college  officers  that 
.students  should  be  given  regular  military  instruction  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  department,  but  regiTtted  that  the  shortage  of  men  and 
material  piwented  the  adoption  of  this  policy  at  once. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  >im  REOKl.AB  STUI^.NTS  INTRODUCED  AS  A RESULT  OE  THE  WAR. 

Before  the  end  of  the  academic  year  the  majority  of  insti- 

tutions had  introduced  a variety  of  special, emergency  coui^es.  The 
great  problem  of  conservation,  especially  the  conservation  of  food, 
received  attention  not*  only  in  agricultural  colleges  but  in  colleges  of 
acts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  colleges  for  women.  Nearly  every 
college  with  women  students  offered  Red  Cross  work  or  home  nurs- 
ing, or  both.  EngineeHng  schools  inaugurated  courses  in  such  mili- 
tary applications  of  engineering  subjects  as  map.  making,  military 
sun^eying,  brid^  building,  telegraphy,  radte  operation,  etc.  Courses 
in  spoken  French  and  courses  in  economics,  government,  and  history, 
designed  to  illuminate  the  background  and  causes  of  the  war,  were 
introduced  in  a number  of  institutions. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  ANB  COUB8E8, 


As  early  as  the  spring  of  1917  the  various  branches  of  the  military 
departments  began  to  recognize  the  contributions  to  training  for 
special  service  which  could  be  made  by  the  organized  civilian  insti- 
tuUons.  The  Signal  Corps  established  eight  aviation  schools  in 
connection  with  universities.  The  Quartermaster’s  and  Ordnance  De- 
partments contracted  with  colleges  for  the  provision  of  storekeepers’ 
cour^.  The  Navy  trained  ensigns  and  technical  specialists  at  sev- 
eral large  universities  lying  near  the  coast.  Each  of  these  types  of 
tracing  was  managed  by  the  bnincli  of  the  service  in  which  the 
candidates  were  to  serve.  As  yet  neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy 
was  prepared  to  develop  a comprehensive  policy  of  cooperation  with 
the  colleges  in  the  ^work  of  tnJining.  v 

^ * CHANOtS  K\  rOM.KGK  ('AI.KNDARS. 

A considerable  number  of  in.stitutions  adopted  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  statement  of  principles  iiuoted  above  and  reiterated  by 
toe  Se^tap'  Jl|''  regarding  the  modification  of  college  calen- 
dars.  The  four-^^ter  year  had  been  debated  in  educational  meet- 
ings  for  .a  long  time.  Few  institutions  had  found  themselves  able  to 
adopt  it.  The  principal  obstacle  was  a financial  one,  although  there 
were  others  also.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  months  of  the  war  a 

considerable  number  of  institutions  made  this  change,  and  accepted  th^" 

financial  loss  which  it  entailed  as  a part  of  their  contribution  to  the 
national  service. 

STUDENTS  and  THE  DRAFT. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  serious  military  conse- 
quences involved  in  the  withdrawal  of  a large  percentage  of  .students 
undergoing  general  and  technical  training  before  the  completion  of 
their  courses.  The  experience  of  the  allied  countries  in  this  regard 
^int^  an  unmistakable  lesson.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  allowed  hundreds  of  scientific  experts  to  go  to 
the  trenches  as  privates  or  officers  of  the  line.  Tlieir  higher  institu- 
tions were  decimated.  Later,  when  imperative  demand  for  the 
peculiar  services  of  these  technically  trained  men  came,  the  men 
were  no  longer  avaUable.  The  supply  ordinarily  furnished  by  the 
mgher  institutions  had  also  been  temporarily  cut  off.  Both  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  realized  that  their  failure  to  use  technical  men 
in  technical  service  and  to  keep  a constant  flow  of  scientifically 
studente  and  meii  of  advanced  general  education  issuing 
from  their  institutions  was  a mistake.  Military  and  jjidustrial  ad- 
visers from  both  countries  warned  the  United  States  in  the  early 
days  of  our  participation  in  the  war  not  to  repeat  this  error, 
^^eyac^ivities  of  ^ niledical  section  of  the  Council  of  National 
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students  from  the  draft  by  special  legislation  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  selective-service  law.  But  no  similar  measures  were 
taken  to  defer  the  military  service  of  students  in  other  teclmical 
lines  and  in  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  Tlie  reason  was  evidently 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  few  people  realized  that  there  was  dan- 
ger of  serious  shortage  either  of  engineers  or  of  arts-college  gradu- 
ates, In  the  second  plac^it  was  regarded  as  unwise  public  policy 
to  protect  from  military  service  a class  of  persons  which  was  enjoy- 
ing already  special  advantages.  The  draft  must  appear  absolutely 
democratic  in  its  operation;  otherwise  it  could  not  command  the  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  the  entire  coimtry.  College  officers  appre- 
ciated the  cogency  of  this  argument.  They  were  reluctant  to  put 
themselves  in  a position  of  asking  special  favors.  Particularly  did 
they  hesitate  because  the.ir  motives  might  seem  open  to  suspicion,  a 
shortage  of  students  having  a depressing  effect  upon  the  financial 
status  of  their  institutions. 

The  draining  of  the  trained  and  educated  resources  of  the  coun- 
try came  not  alone  from  the  operation  of  the  draft.  College  and  uni- 
versity students  were  among  the  first  to  volunteer.  Until  enlistments 
were  entirely  barred,  colleges  were  the  happy  hunting  grounds  for 
recruiting  officers  of  every  branch  of  the  military  service.  The  senti- 

* ment  grew  Uiat  to  wait  for  the  draft  was  the  mark  of  slacker. 
College  officers  were  therefore  faced  with  an  exceedingly  difficult 
jind  delicate  problem.  * It  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the  morale 

of  the  institutions  to  discountenance  volunteering.  Without  taking  ‘ 
this  step,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  delay  and  of  a wise,  long-distance 
patriotism  were  not  very  effective. 

The  way  in  which  educational  leaders  and  other  public^ men  went 
about  solving  the  difficulty  is  of  special  interest.  Indeed,  one  of  the  ^ 
striking  aspects  of  America’s  first  yfear  in  the  war  is  the  long  series 
of  efforts  to  conserve  the  supply  of  men  of  higher  training  and  to 

* fender  the  selective-service  law^  truly  selective  in  its  operation.  The 
history  of  these  efforts  is  worth  recording  briefly. 

iiio  first  public  pronouncement  appeared  in  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples adopted  at  the  meeting  of  May  5,  quoted  above.  This  was 
followed  by  a circular  issued  May  22  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, entitled  “Suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  educatibna!  insti- 
tutions during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  the  end  that  their 
educational  efficiency  may  not  be  lowered  and  that  they  may  render 
the  largest  amount  of  service  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future.’’ 

In  the  section  addressed  to  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools 
the  commissioner  made  the  following  statement: 

All  students  should  be  made  to  understand  that  It  Is  their  duty  to  give  to 
their  country  and  to  the  World  the  best  and  hiUest  possible  measure  of  eeryl^  . 
and  tlmt  l^U^wiU  ne^  moro  than  they  wlU  ^of  that  high ^type  <tf  eewlW  rv^ 
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which  only  men  and  women  of  the  best  education  and  training  can  give. 
Patriotism  and  Uie, desire  to  serve  humanity  may  require,  of  these  young  ^uen 
and  women  the  exercise  of  that  very  liigh  type  of  self-restraint  that  will  Keep 
them  to  their  tasks  of  j>repHratIon  until  the  time  comes  when  they  can  render 
service  which  can*  not  be  renderiHl  by  others. 

On  July  19  the  Secret ury  of  the  Tnterior'brought  to  the  attention* 
of  the  President  the  serious  falling  off  in  the  nimiher  of  students  in 
higher  institutions.  Tlie  President  replied  on  July  20,  as  follows: 

My  Deau  Mr.  Secretary  : The  question  which  you  have  brought  to  ray  atten- 
tion is  of  the  very  gr<‘ntest  inotnent.  It  wouhi.  ns  yon  sngs:<*st.  seriously  impnir 
America’s  prosyK^cts  of  success  In  this  war  If  tlie  supply  of  hiplily  tralne<l  men 
were  unnecessarily  (Ilnilnislie<l.  There  will  he  need  for  a Iprger  number  of 
persons  expert  in  the  various  lields  of  applied  science  thcM  ever  before.  Such 
I>er8on8  will  be  needed  botli  during  the  war  and  after  its  close.  I therefore 
have  no  hesitation  In  urging  colIef;d?s  and  ttH,imical  scliools  to  endeavor  to  main- 
tain their  courses  as  far  ns  jKissible  on  the  usual  basis.  There  will  be  many 
young  men  from  these  Institutions  who  will  stuwe  In  the  armed  foDoes  of  the 
country.  Tho.sp  who  fall  below  the  nge  f»f  selective  conscription  and  who  do 
not  enlist  mny  feel  tiint  by  purstilng  their  courses  with  enrnostness  and  diligence 
they  also  are  preparing  theinsolves.for  valualde  service  to  tlie  Nation.  1 would 
particularly  urge  upon  tlie  young  iH'ople  wlio  nrerlenviiig  our  high  schools  that 
ns  many  of  them  ns  can  do  so  nvnii  themselves  this  year  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  colleges  and  tedi ideal  schools,  to  the  end  that  the  country  muj 
not  lack  an  adequate  sui>ply  of  trained  men  and  w'oinen. 

Cordially  and  sincerely,  yours. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


In  spite  of  this  advice  and  similar  counsel  from  many  other  influ- 
“ ential  persons  all  over  the  country;,  the  exodus  from  higher  institu- 
tions continued.  The  actual  effect  of  the  war  on  student  enrollment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  acaden^  year  1917-18  is  showm  in  the  follow- 
ing  tables  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  from  a questionnaire 
issued  October  1, 1917 : ^ 

''  Etfect  of  the  icar  on  SIS  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 


Classes. 


Freshman  class: 

Men 

Women..,.. 

Bophomore  cla*»: 

Men 

Women 

Junior  class; 

Men 

Women 

Sealer  class; 

Men 

Womea 

Special  and  graduate  students; 

Men.. 

Women 


Total  men 

Total  women. . 


Total  atudenu.. 


Kell  of 
1U16. 

Fall  of 
1917. 

22,531 

17,442 

« 18,860 
. 17,556 

14,613 

11,013 

12,7106 

11,882 

10,692 

8,901 

8,157 

9,911 

8.712 

7,285 

6,149 

7,897 

4,043 

3,273 

2,419 

2,910 

’ 60,  .596  1 
4S576  1 

1 48, 000  J 

49.346 

1 100, 171  1 

07,4^ 

Gain  or  loss. 


Oaiju 

lit' 


’■’iso' 

’"'eii' 


Lo9*. 

3,671 


2,113 

2,535 

3,503 


1,624 

354 


Oain. 
6*6 


2.3 

*i*4 

*8*4 


12,506  I 

770  1 1.6 


11,736  1 

L09$. 

16.3 


Vt.4 

23.7 


40.1 

10.8 


20.6 

laB 


'tf. 


m 


i 


i 

I 

I 

•f 

1 

I 

j 

i 


i 


er|c 


1 incitKiiin  woaten  in  ooUefes  of  agriculture. 
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Other  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Educs^^n  during  the 
summer  of  1917  with  regard  to  the  total  availabfle  supply  of  en- 
gineers and  engineering  students,  revealed  a particularly  serious  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  this  group  of  persons^  It  became  evident  that 
the  only  hope  of  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  action 
by  the  War  Department,  giving  a special  military  status  to  engin- 
eering students.  T:*e  university  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  therefore,  brought  the  facts  in  its  possession  to  tho 
^ attention  of  the  following  bodies:  Tlie  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations,  the  National  Research  Council,  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Council  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  Council  of  the  United  fingineer- 
J^^ing  Societies.  Most  of  these*  agencies  memorialized  the  Secretary  of 
"4P|||^War,  urging  in  effect  that  engineering  students  be  placed  upon  the 
same  military  status  as  students  in  medicine. 

On  I^cember.  8 the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  issuance  of 
regulations  which  permitted  students  in  schools  of  engineering  to 
finish  their  courses  before  being  called  upon  for  active  military  serv- 
ice. This  ruling  was  embodied  in  the  Revised  Selective  Service  Reg- 
ulations and  read  as  follows: 

Under  such  regulations  ns  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  prewTlhc,  a propor- 
tion of  the  Btudents  pursuing  an  engineering  course  in  one  «>f  the  approved 
technical  engineering  schools  listed  the  War  Department  as  named  by  tho 
school  faculty  may  enlist  In  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Engineering. 
Department  and  thereafter,  upon  presentation  by  the  registrant  to  his  local 
board  of  a certificate  of  enlistment,  such  certlflcah*  shairbo  filed  with  the 
questionnaire  and  the  registrant  shall  be  placed  In  Class  V,  on  the  ground  that 
he  Is  In  the  military  sendee  of  the  United  States. 

The  status. of  engineering  students  thus  established  persisted  until 
the  abolition  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  in  1918,  and  the  estab-  " 
lishment  of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps.  By  later  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  students  in  applied  sciences  were  also 
allowed  to  enter  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Ordnance  Department. 

FURTHER  EFFORTS  TO  SECURE  FEDERAL  DIRECTION  OF  CIVILIAN  TRAININO 

AGENCIES. 

, The  measures  just  mentioned  resulted  in  only  a partial  and  inade-  ^ 
quate  utilization  of  college  resources  in  the  great  task  of: training" 
for  warseryi^  They  did  nqj;  furnish  the  collegjg^with  the  atithori- 
- tative  and  intelligent  directiojd  which  was  n66easary.  Neither  were 
they  sufficiently  definite  and  drastic  to  conserve  the  supply  of  experts 
and  of  officer  material.  The  oollegra  recognized  these  defects.  From 
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May^  191(,  to  February,  1918,  a series  of^fforts  were  made  to  induce 
the  Government  to  coordinate  civilian  training  agencies  and  to  cany 
out  through  them  a training  program,  appropriate  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Since  Congress  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
War  Department  the  destinies  of  young  men  of  college  age^,  it  was 
clear  that  the  responsibility  for  such  coordination  rested  in  the  first 
instance  vith  that  department.  In  fact,  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  which  colleges  faced  was  the  lack  of  any  agency  in  the 
AVar  Department  itself  to  consider  the  question  of  training  in  a com- 
prehensive way  and  to  make  use  of  the  vast  training  facilities 
afforded  by  civilian  institutions.  Wliatever  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  AVar  and  the  heads  of  the  staff  "corps  with  regard  to  ^e 
greater  serviccableness  of  men  who  had  finished  their  technical  train- 
ing,  the  inexorabre  machinery  of  the  selective-^rvdce  law  nevertheless 
operated  to  drive  teclinical  students  as  wqll  as  others  into  the  Army 
prematurely..  Numerous  plans  were  proposed  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment both  by  individuals  and  by  educational  associations  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency.  Indeed,  the  full  ultili- 
zation  of  the  civilian  educational  plaiit  by  the  Government  was  the 
principal  topic  of  discussion  at  nearly  every  higher  educational 
gathering  (j^uring  this  period. 

Liniitatums  of  spilce  do  not  permit  the  complete  enumeration  of 
these  efforts.  The  cumulative  effect  was  doubtless  influential  in  se- 
curing the  action  eventually  taken.  Naturally  the  governmental 
agencies  for  education,  espccrally  the  educational  conimittees  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  Education^  were  in 
a strategical  position  to  reinforce  these  efforts  and  to  exert  a con- 
stant pressure  toward  the  same  end.  In  fact,  these  two  bodies  served 
^ as  foci  through  which  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  in  the  university 
world  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  persons  in  charge  of  training 
for  military  operations.  This  whole  movement  can  therefore  best 
be  followed  by  recording  the*..acts  of  the  two  bodies  meritioned. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REI^TION  OK  ENGINEERING  SCHOOLS  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

In  J uly,  1917,  the  Commissioner  for'Engi  nee  ring  and  Education  of 
the  Advisory  Commi^ion  of  Council  of  National  Defense  ap- 
pointed u committee  to  study^ihe  relation  of  engineering  schools  to  the 
Government,  this  committee  functioning  as  a subcommittee  of  the  uni- 
versity committee  noted  above.  Its  members  were  Dean  F^L.  Bishop, 
of  the  Engineering  School  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  (chair- 
man) ; Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
(secretary) ; President  C.  S.  Howe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
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ijcience;  Dean  M.  ts.  Ketchuin,  of  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the  ^ 
I- Diversity  of  Colorado;  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  special  investigator  for  the  i 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  . V 
Throughout  tlie  month  of  August  the  committee  was  in  nearly  ! 
continuous  session.  It  held  occasional  meetings  also  up  to  January,  ^ 
1918.  Tt  was  throughout  its  lifetime  in  touch  with  the  Society  for 
thef  Promotion  of  ^Engineering  Education,  the  National  Engineering 
Societies,  the  Association  of  American  TTiiversities,  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  uud  Experiment  Stations,  and 

the  National  As.sociation  of  State  Universities. 

. The  committee-s  first  task  was  to  consult  with  the  heads  of  various 
bureaus,  divisions,  and  departments  of  the  Department  of  IJfar  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  with  regard  to  the  probable  needs  for 
scientific  and  technically  trained  men  in  connection  with  the  military 
opcration.s.  The  mobilization  plans  for  the*  Army  were  not  then 
complete.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  tell  either  how  many  spe- 
cially trained  experts  would  be  needed  or  what  relation  the  probable 
demand  for  such  persons  lajre  to  the  available  supply  among  the 
civilian  population.  Army  authorities  were  not  even  certain  of  the 
proportionate  number  of  specially  trained  individuals  needed  in  each 
type  of  military  unit.  Convinced  of  the  urgeneV  "of  securing  this 
’ information  ami  relating  it  to  a definite  program  for  the  u.se  of 
educationaijnstitutions,  the  committee  pre.sented  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  Augiist  17,  1917,  the  folowing  recommendation:  “That  an 
engineer  familiar  with  the  equipment  and  capacity  of  the  higher 
technical  institutions  of  the  country  be  commissione<l  in  the  Army 
and  nasigned  to  the  task  of  coordinating  the  needs  of  tlie  Army' for 
technically  trained  men  with  existing  educational  facilities.”  On 
August  31  the  Secretary  of  War-detailed  an  officer  of  the  General 
Staff  to  study  the  needs  of  the  War  Department  for  technically 
•twined  men  and  the  methods  of  securin^fyie  cooperation  of  educa- 
tional in^tutions  toward  meeting  these  needs.  The  committee  at. 

♦ onge^terM  into  a series  of  conferences  with  this  officer  which  led 
to  the*  formulation  of  certain  unexpected  conclusions.  ' ^ 

It  appeared  that  far  greater  than  the  need  for  highly  trained  \ 
experts  was  the  need  for  men  with  lower  grades  of  technical  sldll.  \ 
I*  waMhe  original  assumption  that  a sufficient  number  ff  persons 
quali^ed  to  serve  the  Army  as  carpenters,  j^itomobile  mechanics, 
electricians,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  might  be  secured  from  the  civilian 
population  by  means  of  the  selective-service  law.  Indeed,’  it  wa^  at 
first ' tl^ought  that  sufficient,  numbers  of  artisans  and  technicians 
would  turn  up*  in  the  ordinary  process  of  Ihe  draft  to  meet  these 
summer  of.  1917  the  committee  on  classification  pf  * 
personnel  Army  be^n  to  prepare  a census  pf  the  drafted 
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men  with  reference  to  tlieir  previous  occupations,  experience,  and 
education.  The  committee  Had  not  completed  its  work  before  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  draft  jvas  failing  by  a very  large  pcr,cent 
to  bring  int^  the  service  the  fecbnicians  ixspiircd  for  ordinaiy  mili- 
tary operations.  Indeed,  the  calls  for  specialists  frifn  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  were  oiieratin;?  to  strip  tlie  units  in  home  camps 
of. the  skilled  personnel  absolutely  essential  to  the  effective  mainte- 
nance of  these  units.  Moreover,  the  increasing  pressure  upon  tech- 
nical iiulustries  for  the  piodcction  of  war  materials  rendere<l  it 
unwise  to  draft  larger  numbers  of  technically  trained  men.  It  was 
' clear,  tljerefore,  that  emergency  training  devices  must  aOonce*be 
established,  if  the  Army  program  were  to.be  a success. 

The  (leneral  Staff  oljicer  assigned  to  the  study  of  this,  probjem 
and  the  committee  on  tlw.^  relation  qf  engineering  schools  to  the  Gov- 
ernment worked  out  a tentative  plan  for  the  creation  of  machinery  . 
in  the  W.ar  Department  which  should  supervise  the  training  of  botii 
the  lower  and  higher  grades;)of  technical  e^-perts  and  should  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  civilian  institutions  in  the  task  of  training. 

With  the  relic.?  of  this  oiticer  and  the  assignment  of  another  to  * 
the  same  task,  the  tentative  plan  wms  temporarily'shelvcd.  The  Fed- 
eral Boanl  for  \ ocatioHal  iMlucation,  which  h:ul  been  established  in 
July,  191  <,  ffered  its  services  to  the  General  Staff  for  the  training 
.of  technicians  and  trade  specialists  for  the  Army.  The  Adjutant 
General,  therefore,  issued  an  order  on  November  is,  1917,  directing 
the  heads  of  the  ?taff  corps  to  apply,  to  the  Federal  Board  for  the 
nuriibers  of  technically  trainexl  men  needed  by  each  corps.  The  Fed- 
eral Board  established  at  once  emergency  courses  in  several  of  the 
Army  occupations  for  the  training  of  men  awaiting  the  draft.  These 
lEineasurcs  served  as  only  a partial  remedy  for  the.  difficulty.  Their 
principal  defect  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  I'cdend  Board  had  no  means 
of  controlling  the  numbers  of  men  in  training.  It  wi^s  also  liandir 
capped  in  administering  an  extensive  training  program,  owing  to 
the  fact  thatunost  of  the  men  in  its  courses  were  following  their 
regular  occupationjh—It  w,as  evident  that  no  accurate  comWion  of 
training  with  the  Army  needs  could  be  secured  without  a change  of 
policy. 

The  hederal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  consequently  brought 
together  the  representatives  of  secondary’  and  higher  technical  train- 
ing at  two  conferences  in  W'^ashington,  and  secured  their  indorsement 
for  a proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  W'ar  substantially  similar  to  that 
made  by  the  committee  on  the  relation  of  engineering  schools  to  the 
Government.  The  principal  feature  of  both  plans  was  that  the  War  . 
Department  should  create  a specjal  board  or  committee  , to  have 
charge  of  th6  Aimy  training  enterpi:ise  othca:  than  military,  and 
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should  rely  upon  civilian  institutions  for  the  provision  of  training 
, facilities. 

EMEBOENOY  (AMERICAN)  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

College  and  university  6fficers  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
impatient  at  the  delay  in  the  formulation  of  the  Govenunent  polity 
toward  higher  institutions.  The  feeling  that  there  should  be  .at  the 
seat  of  the  Government  an  indep>endent  body  without  governmental 
connections  which  could  present  the  views  and  the  situatioh  of  the 
colleges,  gradually  crystallized  at  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties held  in  Chicago  in  January,  1918.  DelegatesTrom  these  associa- 
tions, from  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association,  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
feswrs,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  tlie 
Association  of  .^erican  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  various  branches 
of  the  National  Education  Association  met  in  Washington  during  the 
last  .week  m January,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  specialist  in 
higher  education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  The  meeting  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Emergency  CJouncil  on  Education,  the  de* 
dared  pur^se  of  which  was:  ^ 

To  place  the  educational  resources  of  the  country  more  completely  at  the 
service  of  the  National  Government  agd  its  departments,  to  the  end  that 
through  an  undefstandlng  cooperation  : j 

The  patriotic  services  of  the  public  schools,  professional  schools,  and  colleges 
and  universities  may  be  augmented ; 

A continuous  supply  of  educate  men  may  be  maintained ; and 
Greater  effectiveness  in  meeting  educational  problems  arising  during  and 
foUowing  the  war  *may  be  secured. 

The  Emergency  Oouncll  ejected  the  foUowlng  officers: 

President  Donald  J.  Cowling,  Carleton  College,  president. 

President  P.  Campbell,  University  of  Oregon,  secretary. 

Dr.  Hobert  Kelly,  executive  secretary. 


/ 


Executive  council. 


The  president  and  secretary' 

Dean  Herman  V.  Ames,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

President  Homer  H.  Seerley,  Iowa  State  Teachers*  College. 

Right  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  (Catholic  Ui)lveralty  of  America.  * 

The  oouncil  changed  its  name  after  the  first  mating  to  the  Amen- 
^mCouiicib  on  Education.  It  established  headquarters  in  Wa^- 
ington,  and  through  the  active  effortstof  its  executive  officere  it  served 
as  a valuable  mediating  agent  between  the*  Government  departments, 
p^cidarly  the  War  Department,  and  educational  institutions.-  It 
interpreU$d  measures  later  adopted  by  the  War  Department  to 
tte  colleges.  It  was  specially  eff^ive  in  keeping  the  operating  de- 
psfftoehts  eonstantiy  ii^prmed  of  tKh  views  and  desires  of  the  educa- 
ti^l  leiuim  of  tlte^  Qpuntiy.  ^ y 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL*  TRAINING  OF  THE  WAR  DEPART- 
MENT, 


The  preceding  discussion  shown  the  development  of  a ^rong 
body  of  opinion,  botH  inside  and  outside  the  War  Department,  as  to 
the  necessity  for  formal  action  by  the  department  in  the  matter  of  its 
educational  program.  , The  Secretary  of  War  and  his  advisers  had 
before  them  in  the  latter  part  of  January  the  plans  suggested  by 
various  individuals,  by  several  educational  associations,  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  relation  of  engineering  schools  of  tlie  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  and  by  the  Federal  Hoard  for  Vocational  Education. 
All  were  in  agreement  as  to  the  fundam^tal  ends  to  be  attained. 
There  were  indeed  only  minor  differences  in  the  various  solutions 
proposed.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  War 
created  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training,  The.  order 
authorizing  this  committee  and  defining  its  functions  follows : 


1.  There  Is  hereby,  created  within  the  War  Department  the  committee  on 

education  and  special  training.  This  committee  of  three  members  shall  con- 
sist of  Col,  Hugrh  S.  Johnson,  Deputy  Provost  Marshal  General;  Lieut.  Col, 
Robert  I.  Rees,  General  Staff,  and  MaJ,  Grenville  Clark,  Adjutant  Oenerars  De- 
partment. ’ . 

2,  Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  functl6ns  of  the  committee 
shall  be:  To  study  the  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  for  sklUed 
men  and  technicians;  to  determine  how  such  needs  shall  be  met.  whether  by 
selecUve  draft,  special  training  In  educational  Institutions,  or  oftierwlse;  to 
secure  the  coopeiytlon*  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  and  to 
represent  the  War  Department  In  Its  relations  with  such  Instltutlona ; to  ac^- 
mlnlster  such  plan>of  speclol  training  in  colleges  and  schools  as  may  be 
adopted. 

3.  The  committee  on  education  and  special  training  shall  have  associated. with 
It  ad  advisory  civilian  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  composed  ^f 
representatives  of  educatlonal  lnstltutlons.  An  officer  shall  be  detailed  by^the 
chief  of  each  staff  corps  and  department  to  consult  with  the  committee  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  his  corps  or  depaFtifient, 

4,  The  committee*  will  *be  given  such  assistance,  coraralBsIoned  and  civilian, 

ns  may  be  necessary  to  fully  execute  Its  duties,  with  office  room  In  the  War 
Department  funding.  , 

The  Si&mtary  of  War  app>ointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve 
as  lumbers  of  the  advisory  board,  rejJhesenting  civilian  etlucational 
interests : , 


Dr.  C.  R,  Matin,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. representing  engineering  education  (chairman). 

.Dean  James  R,  Angell,  of  the  Univoslty  of  Chicago,  representing  nhlverstty 
•education.* 


Mr.  J,  W.  Diet*,  edncaUonal  nmnager  of  the  Weatern  Electric  Co.,  represent*" 
Ing  vocational  education 


Mr.  J.*P.  Mimroe,  member  of . the  F^ral  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Dr.  B,  P,  Capehrip^aMjt  In  hlgb^  educaUon  4n  the  Bureau  of  E^oedUoo* 
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oohj.rf  ^ \ P«»«on,  of  Iowa  State  CoUege,  was  ap- 

place  was  filj  of  Mr.  Monroe,  his 

national  army  training  detachments. 
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and  more  than  70,000  had  been  sent  to  France.  The,  General  Staff 
had  authorized  the  committee  to  train  225,000  more  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1919. 

Certain  brief  wmments  on  the  principles  underlying  the  training 
of  these  technician.^  in  the  so-called  National  Army  Training  De- 
tachments and  the  methods  employed  may  i>e  in  order.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  training  should  bo  brief  and  intensive.  If  the  requisite 
number  of  men  were  to  be  produced  by  the  autumn  of  1018,  the  train- 
ing courses  could  not  exceed  two  months  in  length  (except  for  a few 
tmde.s  in  which  the  numliers  were  small).  At  the  outset  it  seemed 
absurd  to  suppose  that  inexiierienced  men  could  be  taught  a mechani- 
cal vocation  in  two  months.  Hut,  to  the  surprise  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  school  officers,  the  majority  turned  out  to  be  competent 
mechanics  on  tlie  completion  of  the  courses.  In  fact,  the  reports 
of  the  officers  of  active  field  units  to  whitTi  they  were  assigned  for 
special  duty  .showed  that  they  were  entirely  satisfactory  and  that 
they  saved  the  situation. 

The  I'casons  for  this  unexpected  and  truly  extraordinary  result 
are  not  far  to  seek.  They  may  be  summarized  under  three  heads: 
(a)  Adequate  motivation,  (/j)  an  intensive  and  practical  method, 
and  (c)  .A.rmy  di.scipline. 

(а)  The  experience  of  tlie  committee,  like  that  of  other  war-train- 
ing  agencies,  appears  to  demonstrate  that  the  educational  processM 
of  peace  have  used  but  a portion  of  the  individual’s  capacity.  Tliey 
have  not  supplied  a compelling  motive.  With  a motive  and  a method 
of  instruction  ^yhich  is  at  once  practical  and  interesting,  the  progress 
of  the  learner  in  any  practical  pursuit  is  astonishing.  In  these 
courses  for  technicians  the  motive- for  a sujireme  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  student  soldier  was  of  course  patent.  Every  man  expected 
that  proficiency  in  the  trade  which- he  was  learning  would  improve 
his  military  .stntus.  Nearly  every  man  also  was  animated  by  a high 
spirit  of  patriotism.  ' . 

(б)  The  training  m^ods  were  as  practical  as  possible.  A theo- 
retical or  scientific  background  wa.s  not  regarded  as  important.  The 
vital  object  was  to  inculcate  a kjiowlexlge  of  the  job  and  to  develop 
resourcefulness.  Men  were  consequently  put  to  work  at  once  on 
practical  industrial  problems.  Automobile  mechanics  were  set  to 
taking  down  and  re-assembling  cars;  carpenters  were  given  simple 
building  to  do.  The  necessary  theory  was  interwoven  with  this 
practical  work  in  greater  or  less  measure.  The  committee’s  guide, 
however,  was  not  any  preconception  of  the  pedagogical  advantages 
of  one  or  another  mode  of  presentation.  It  was  rather  the  specific 
definition  of  the  job  each  specialist  would  have  to  perform  as  a 
member  of  an  Army  unit,  l^ecauae  the  courses  werS  established  on  - 
short  potice,  it  was  impossible  to  fottnaulate  teacUi^  materiid  to 
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lielp  the  schools.  School  officers  were  therefore  given  the  definition 
of  the  finished  product  For  example,  a tire  repairer  would  have 
such  and  such  specific  things  to  do.  The  committee  furnished  the 
men  and  a statement  of  the  goal;  it  left  the  school  officers  to  work 
out  the  method  whereby  the  goal  might  be  reached,  insisting  only 
upon  a maximum  amount  of  actual  practice.  This  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a multiplicity  of  teaching  devices  and  a wholesome 
pedagogical  rivalry  among  the  different  institutions. 

(c)  The  whole  training  enterprise  was  galvanized  and  systematized 
by  military  discipline.  Moreover,  all  the  men  in  training  were  under 
military  instruction  for  several  hours  a day,  and  were  consequently 
in  splendid  physical  condition. 

Although  the  vocational  training  in  the  National  Army  Training 
Detachments,  as  they  were  called,  was  not  higher  education,  a dis- 
cussion of  it  propei'ly  belongs  in  this  section,  lx)th  because  it  repre- 
sents an  educational  contribution  made  by  higher  institutions  and 
because  of  its  influence  upon  the  normal  educational  processes  of 
many  institutions.  The  inclusion  of  a group  of  men  devoting  them- 
selves to  a less  advanced  grade  of  technical  training  was,  in  the  be- 
ginning, regarded  with  disfavor  and  alarm  by  college  officers.  After 
eight  months’  experience,  many  of  these  same  officers  came  to  tw^o 
unexpected  conclusions,  namely,  (1)  that  the  methods  employed  in 
the  vocational  courses  might  profitably  be  applied  to  some  extent 
in  the  higher  grades  of  professional  training,  and  (2)  that  tlie 
presence  of  a body  of  men  engaged  in  practical  processes,  w ith  an 
immediate  vocational  goal  in  view , strengthens  rather  than  wreakens 
the  academic  morale. 

There^  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  training  offered  the  National 
Army  Training  Detachments  which  bids  fair  to  have  lasting  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  vocational  training,  but  on  higher  education.  It 
wasnoted  above  that  the  men  under  sp^ial  training  in  these  detach* 
ments  were  considered  by  the  Army  primarily  as  soldiers.  An  ideal 
soldier,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  General  Staff,  is  a resourceful, 
adaptable  man,  with  initiative  and  conviction  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause.  The  narrowly  trained  specialist  may  fail  to  be  a suc- 
cessful soldier.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  committee  held 
that  other  elements  than  purely  trade  instruction  should  be  included 
in  the  training.  It  sought  to  solve  the  problem,  by  introducing 
weekly  discussions  on  the  war  aims  of  the  United^tates,  These  4^- 
eussions  were  designed  to  cover  the  historical  background  of  the  war, 
the  econon^ic  and  social  development,  and  the  types  of  ^verqment 
of  the  belligerent  countries;  and  to  acquaint  the  soldier  with  the  ex- 
pre^on  of  different  national  purposes  and  philosophies,  as.  these 
have  found^  their  way.  into  literature.  No  atteinpt  was  made  to 
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create  official  propaganda.  The  discussions  were  intended  rather  to 
assist  soldiers  to  answer  the  questions  which  naturally  arose  in  their 
own  minds.  I'his  war-aims  course  later  (^eyeloped  into  the  war- 
issues  course  for  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps, 

THE  students’  ARMY  TRAINING  CORI^. 


Having  inaugurated  the  units  of  the  National  Army  Training  De- 
' tachments,  the  committee  and  its  advisor}’  board  proceeded  to  study 
the  more  complicated  question  of  the  proper  development  of  the  po- 
tential officer  material  contained  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
committee  was  convinced  that  the  measures  already  taken  to  enroll 
technical  students  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  were  a wholly  in- 
adequate solution  of  the  problem.  The  majority  of  the  students  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  status  and  could  not  be  convinced  that  they 
wece  serving  their  country  irr^the  most  useful  manner  by  entering 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps.  Something  more  definite  was  demanded, 
not  merely  to  preserve  the  supply  of  prospective  technical  specialists, 
but  to  keep  the  colleges  from^being  stripped  of  students.  Such  a re- 
sult would  have  been  very  unfortunate,  from  a 'military  as  well  as  an 
educational  point  of  view,  in  the  event  of  %long  war.  The  solution 
which  the  committee  proposed  was  finally  embodied  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Secretarj^  of  War  to  presidents  of  colleges,  on  May 
6,1918; 

In  order  to  provide  military  Instruction  for  the  college  students  of  the 
country  during  tile  present  emergency,  a comprehensive  plan  will  be  put  In 
effect  b>  the  War  Department,  beginning  with  the  next  college <5*ear,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  The  details  remain  to  be  worked  out,  but  In  general  the  plan  will 
be  as  follows ; 


MlUtary  instruction  under  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
will  be  provided  In  every  institution  of  college  grade  which  enrolls-  for  the 
instruction  100  or  more  able-bodleil  students  over  the  age  of  18.  The  neeessary 
military  equipment  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  provided  by  the  Qovemment 
There  will  be  created  a military  training  unit  in  each  institution.  Enlistment 
will  be  purely  voluntary,  but  all  students  over  the  age  of  18  will  be  encouraged 
,to  enlist.  The  enlistment  will  constitute  the  student  a member  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  liable  to  active  duty  at  the  call  of  the  President.  It  will, 
however,  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  not  to  call  the  members  of  the  train- 
ing unite  to  active  duty  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  21,  unless  urgent 
military  necessity  compels  an  earlier  call.  Students  under  18  and  therefore 
not  legady  eligible  for  enlistment,  will  be  encourage<l  to  enroll  in  the  training 
units.  Provision  will  be  made  for  coordinating  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps  system,  which  exists  in  about  one*thIrd  of  tlie  collegiate  institutions, 
with  this  broader  plan. 

This  new  policy  aims  to  accompllrti  a twofold  object:  First,  to  develop  as 
' a great  military  asset  the  large  body  of  young  men  In  the  colleges ; ai\d  second, 
tQ  x>re?ent  unnecessary  and  wasteful  depletion  of  the#  colleges  throtigh  • Indis- 
criminate volunteering,  by  offering  to,  the  rtudents  a deftpite  and  immediate 
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Later  announcement  will  he  made  of  the  details  of  the  new  system.  In 
the  meantime,  presidents  of  collegiate  Institutions  are  requested  to  call  this 
mhtter  to  the  attention  of  all  their  students.  Those  who  do  not  graduate  this 
spring  should  be  urged  to  continue  their  ^ucatlon  and  take  advantage  of 
this  new  opportunity  to  serve  the  Nation. 

This  letter  was  the  first  announcement  of  the  Students’  Army 
Training  Corps.  It  was  followed  by  a more  definite  and  detailed 
statement  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  It  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  War  Department  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
freedom  and  independenee  of  colleges.  While  providing  facilities 
for  military  training  and  furnishing  young  men  a strong  incentive 
to  attend  college,  the  department  expected  to  leave  full  liberty  of 
action  to  college  officers,  in  the  development  of  courses  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  institutions.  Plans  were  made  during  the  summer 
by  the  committee  to  put  the  Students’  Army  Training  ^Corps  into 
operation  qii  this  basis.  The  committee  also  indorsed  a campaign 
for  collegiate  enrollments;  which  was  undertaken  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  the  military  situation 
changed.  It  became  imperative  to  deploy  America’s  forces  on  a 
vastly  greater  scale.  On  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  therefore,  Congress  passed  the  man-power 
bill  August  30.  This  action  nece.ssitated  two  radical  modifications 
of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  plan.  First,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  keeping  a largo  nuij^ber  of  men  in  college  for  two  or 
three  yeuys  prior  to  their  attainment  of  draft  age.  The  new  draft 
ages  were  frojn  18  to  45.  Second,  a very  greatly  increased  number 
of  officers  were  demanded  for  the  new  armies  of  the  autumn  of  1918 
and  the  spring  of  1919.  The  central  officers’  schools -could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  furnish  all  of  these. . Colleges  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  officer  material. 

Authorization  for  die  creation  of  the  Students’  Army  Training 
Corps  as  an  active  military  unit  was  therefore  secured  fro^  the 
President,  and  the  following  General  Orders  No.  79  issued  *on  August 
24,1918:  ' 


Under  the  anthority  conferred  by  sections  1,  2.  8,  and  9 of  thfe  act  of  Con- 
grM  authorizing  the  Pr^ldent  lo  Increase  temporarily  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States,  approved  May  18,  1917,  the  President  directs 
that  for  the 'period  of  the  existing  emergency  there  shall  be  raised  and  main- 
tained by  volontary  induction  and  draft  a Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 
Units  of  this  corps  will  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  educational 
institutions  that  meet  the  re^ulrepaents  laid  down  In  the  regulations. 


,,  The  fundkmeiitaltdifferepce  between  the  student  soldier  under  the 
first  plan  for  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  and  the  member 
of^that  cor^  under  the  revised  plan  was  that  now  he  became  a soldier 
on  active,  duty.  This  meant  that  he  must  be  constantly  imider  mil- 
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itary  control;  that  he  must  be  housed,  clothed,  and  subsisted  by  the 
Government.  The  relations  o^  the  War  Department  to  the  colleges, 
therefore,  were  radically  changed  overnight.  Colleges  w’hiclj  had 
been  approved  for  units  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  un- 
der the  first  plan  were  now  asked  to  contract  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the. housing,  feeding,  and  instruction  of  student  soldiers, 
whofeliould  bo  at  all  times  under  military  authority.  It  is  a striking 
testimony  of  the  patriotism  of  the  collQgei>  that  practically  all  of 
them  consented  to  enter  this  arrangement.  Five  hundred  and  seven- 
teen higher  institutions  were  authorized  to  maintain  units  of  the 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps. 

On  the  administrative  side  difficulties  at  once  arose,  which  the 
committee  indeed  foresaw  but  could  not  remedy.  The  members  of 
the  corps  w’ere  theoretically  at  all  times  under  military  control. 
College  officers,  relieved  of  discipline  and  deposed  from  their  ordi- 
nary authority,  were  neverthelcs.-^  in  a measure  responsible  for  the 
iicadoinic  progress  of  mcinbei's  of  the  corps.  There  was  divided  re- 
sponsibility therefore,  a^id  an  unfortunate  dualism  of  authority 
which  was  never  remedied  before  the  demobilization  of  the  Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps. 

The  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  had  a brief  six  weeks  of  life. 


Part  of  this  period,  moreover,  was  rendered  useless  in  many  institu- 
tions by  the  influenza  epidemic  wdiich  swept  the  country  in  the 
months  of  October  and  N«#vember,  1019.  Indeed,  the  Students’ Army  > 
Training  Corps  ran  just  long  enough  to  develop  all  the  possible 
centers  of  friction  and  to  expose  all  its  serious  defects.  The  orders 
for  its  demobilization  Came  before  these  defects  could  be  remedied. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  cert^iin  educational  concepts  involved  in  the 
plans  for  the  corps  which  are  worth  recording.  These  have  been% 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  many  college  officers. 


1.  Needs,^Ij]ke  the  trade  training  in  the.  National  Army  Training 
Detachments,  the  officers’ gaining  carried  forward  in  the  Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps  wis  to  have  been  predicated  upon  a careful 
estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  various  kinds  of  officers. 
For  example,  the  committee  discovered  that  the  Infantry  service 
would  require  from  the  colleges  3,000  officers  a month  from  October,  ' 
1918,  and  that  the  Field  Artillery  would  require  2,000  a month.  It 
analyzed  the  work  which  each  of  those  types  of  officers  would  have 
to  perform  and  the_  problems  which  they  would  have  to  meet.  It 
then  proceeded  to  organize  courses  to  fit'  men  directly  for  these  . 
tasks.  The  courses  were  originally  outlined  in  consultation  with 
officei?  fiwn  the  various  services.  They  were  being  modified  and 
elaborated  at  the  time  of  the  demobilization  ot  the  Students’  Army 
Training  Corpe.  A system  was  also  about,  to.  be  inaugurated  to  as;, 
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sign  to  each  course  a number  of  men  corresponding  to  the  number 
required  in  that  branch  of  the  service  for  which  the  particular  course 
was  designed  to  train.  It  was  the  committee's  purpose  to  integrate 
training  with  Army  needs,  precisely  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of 
mechanics  and  artisans.  ^ 

The  first  prescribed  courses  issued  to  the  units  of  the  corps  carried 
out  in  a tentative  way  this  theory.  It  was  understood  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  would  be  called  to  active 
service  at  the  time  of  the  summoning  of  the  age  groups  to  which 
they  severally  belonged.  Thus  it  was  assumed  that  20-ycar-old 
registrants  would  be  called  by  January  1,  1919,  that  19-year-old 
registrants  would  be  called  by  April  1,  1919,  and  that  the  18-year- 
old  group  would  be  summoned  in  July  or  August,  1919.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  required  that  the  college  year  be  divided  into 
quarters.  It  assumed  that  20-year-old  students  could  remain  in  col- 
lege three  months,  19-year-old  students  six  months,  and  18-year-old 
students  nine  months.  Exceptions  were  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
students  of  unusual  proficiency  in  specialized  curricuhi,  such  as  en- 
gineering, chemistry,  medicine,  etc.  Former  college  class  alignments 
were  abandoned.  Curricula  were  organized  leading  to  each  of  the 
principal  line  and  staff  services,  and  divided  into  quarters.  Each 
curriculum  contained  certain  prescribed  subjects.  Military  drill 
and  a course  on  the  issues  of  the  war  were  prescribed  in  every  cur- 
riculuiui  In  the  case  of  the  three  months’  student  the  prescriptions 
were  so  numerous  that  there  was  practically  no  elective  opportunity. 
A greater  amount  of  freedom  of  choice  was  granted  to  the  six 
month?*  student;  the  nine  months’  student,  being  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute his  prescribed  work  over  three  quarters,  had  a considerable 
amount  of  academic  liberty, 

2,  New  organization  of  humanistic  training. — Tloe  course  on  the’ 
issues  of  the  war  which  wai5  presc*ribed  in  every  curriculum  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  committee’s  satisfactory^  experience  with  the  war- 
aims  courses  given  to  members  of  the  National  Army  Training 
Detachments.  Indeed,  the  outline  for  this  course  was  evolved  very 
largely  from  the  questions  asked  by  members  of  the  National  Army 
Training  Detachments.  The  course  on  the  issues  of  the  war  com- 
bined history,  economics,  government,  literature,  and  philosophy.  It 
paid  no  att^tion  to  the  artificial  divisions  which  have  separated  these 
subjects  in  the  past.  It  aimed  rather  to  bring  about  a fusion  of  the 
^ essential  elements  of  these  and  other  subjects.  The  design  was  to 
furnish  the  student  soldier  with  facts,  criteria,  and  inspiration  which 
would  enable  him  to  understand  his  world  and  to  relate  his  conduct  to 
the  major  issues  of  hia.  life.  Incidentally  the  committee’s  action 
resulted  in  breaking  down%rnpoi^Tily  the  illogpcal  barrier?  betw^n 
departenente  wliich  have,  so  long  bran  traditional  in  academic  orgaoi- 
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j • zation.  The  courses  on  the  issues  of  the  war  could  not  be  fairly 
j tested  in  practice  within  a period  of  six  weeks.  In  many  institu- 

I tions,  however,  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  based  so  fa^ 

; commended  itself  to  college  officers  that  these  courses  are  to  serve  as 

I the  model  for  organizing  the  fundamental  elements  of  peace-time 

I Inmianistic  training.  Commenting  upon  the  permanent  valUe  of  the 

i war-issues  course,  Dean  Woodbridge,  of  Columbia,  says: 


In  the  past,  (fluent ion  was  li.l)eralizo(l  by  means  of  the  classical  tradition.  It 
iifTonled  for  o<lucnted  men  a ccmiinon  background  of  Ideas  and  commonly  under- 
,st(HKl  standards^ of  judgment.  For  the  present  that  tradition  no  longer  suffices. 
If  education  is -to  be  liberalized  afialn,  if  our  youth  are  to  be  freed  from  the 
confusion  of  ideas  and  standards,  no  other  means  looks  so  attractive  aBj^hcom- 
imm  knowledge  of  wlmt  the  pn^ent  worhl  of  human  affairs  really  is.  The  war 
has  revealeft  that  world  with  the  Imiwlllnp  clearness  wliich  trapo<ly  alone  seems 
able  to  attain.  That  our  stiufont  soldiers  may  see  the  Issues  is  of  immediate 
consequence;  but  the  war  and  Its  issues  will  he  the  absorbing  theme  of  genera- 
tions to  come.  To  tlie  thoughtful,  therefore,  the  course  affonls  tlie  opportunity 
to  Introduce  into^our  education  a llheralizing  force,  wlilch  will  give  to  the  gen- 
erations to  come  a common  background  of  Ideas  and  commonly  understood 
standards  of  Judgment.  ‘r 

3.  Objective  tests. — Inductions  into  the  Students’  Army  Training 
J Corps  were  originally  base<l  upon  bona  fide  college  membership. 

I Colleges  were  expected  to  enforce  tlieir  ordinary  admission  require- 

i ments.  A larger  number  of  new  students  than  usual  were  drawm  into 

j ’the  colleges,  because  the  (Tovornment  assumed  their  expenses  and  phid 
' them  soldiers’  pay.  The  large  and  continuous  supply  of  officer  mate- 

J rial  which  would  bo  demanded,  however,  could  not  be  produced  with 


certainty,  if  the  old  formal  admission  requirements  must  be  absolved 
by  every  student  soldier.  The  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  would 
have  to’ bo  recruited  from  that  much  larger  stratum  of  the  popula- 
tion which  possessed  the  capacity  to  pursue  work  of  college  grade 
but  could  not  meet  the  forihal  entrance  requirements.  Hence  a 
system  of  recruitment  for  the  corps  was  devised  which  combined 
three  elements:  (ff)  A personal  interview  with  every  candidate,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  detennine  the  character  of  his  school- 
ing and  experience  and  his  general  qualifications  for  college  work; 
(b)  the  Army  intelligence  test;  (c)  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
courses  which  by  their  professional  nature  demanded  special  prepa- 
ration in  one  or  more  subjects,  such  examinations  be  neces- 

sary to\est  the  candidate’s  proficiency  in  these  subj^ts.  This 
recruitment  plan  was  never  issued,  because  demobilization  of  the 
corps  was  ordered  and  recruitment  ceased.  It  is  imdoubtedly  cau^  for 
regret  that  a comprehensive  experitnent  with  psychological  and  other 
objective  tests  of  fitness  for  college  work  could*  not  have  been  made. 
The  material  prepared  by  the  committee  h^Sf  however,  interested 
nufnerous  college  officers  and  b^  apparently  stimulated  discussion 
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and  careful  consideration  of  its  possible  application  in  college 
entrance  procedure.  • 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  brief  life  of  the  Students’  Army 
Training  Corps.  To  complete  the  record,  it  should  perhaps  here  be 
stated  that  the  corps  enroMed  some  142,000-  men.  The  signing  of 
the  armistice  on  the  11th  of  November  did  away  with  the  need  for 
continuing  it  as  the  source  of  supply  for  ofiicers.  It  was.  ordered 
demobilized  by  December  21.  ' 

It  is,  of  course,  still  too  early  to  siay  what,  if  any,  effechs  the  Stu- 
dents’ Army  Training  Corps  may  have  had  upon  college  methods  and 
organization.  Them  has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  a period  of 
sharp  reactioiy-  College  officers,  smarting  under  the  humiliations  im- 
posed by  the  system  of  .military  control,  are  not  disposed  to  find 
many  virtues  in  the  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  aside  from  the  possi- 
ble influence  of  the  educational  policies  described  above,  the  influence 
of  military  training  and  discipline  upon  the  student  body  may  have 
some  permanent  results.  Both  faculties  and  students  have  recog- 
nized the  greater  efficiency  of  a student  body  subject  to  a military 
regime.  The  by-products  in  the  way  gf  physical  fitness,  deyelopincnt 
of  courtesy,  and  the  spread  of  a democratic  spirit  are  also  too  de- 
sirable to  be  lost.  Colleges  now  have  before  them  the  task  of  de- 
vising means  to  retain  these  tangible  advantages  of  the  period 
war  training.  They  are  also  faced  with  the  problem  of  transfer 
ing  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  engendered  by  the  national  emergency 
into  a spirit  of  sendee  to  the  community  and  to  the  Nation  in  peace. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  admittedly  diflicult;  but  unless  it  is 
solved  America  will  have  lost  .the  best  fruits  of  the  war.  . 


Stud^ts’  .^my  Training  Corps  which  has  not  always  been  recog^ 
nized.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  higher  .institutions  of  the 
country  were  united  in  a common  purpose.  By  offering  themselves 
voluntarily  to  the  War  Department  they  created  a single  training 
plant  for  the  production  of  specialists  and  officers  for  the  Army. 
In  other  wwds,  there  w^as  created  for  a brief  peridd  a national  sys- 

, tern  of  higher  education. Further,  the  whole  training  program  car^ 

ried  out  in  this  system  was  based  on  an  accurate  forecast  of  national 
needs*  The  conditions  were  of  course  abnormal.  They  could  never 
occur  in  times  of  peace;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  higher  education 
should  be  controlled  from  the  center.  Nevertheless,  this  temporary 
organization  contains  important  implications  upon  which  the 
colleges  themsielves  may  profitably  act 

The  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  saved  colleges  from  virtual 
^inction.  In  the  letter  announcing  the  plan  Quoted  above)  the 
Sectary  of  War  allude  to  the  preservation  of  higher  education  os 


It  is  worth  while  to  point  out.  one  fundamental  aspect  of  the 
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one  of  the  two  important  purposes  to  be  attained.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  readjustment  to -a  peace  basis  and  in  spite  of  the 
financial  losses  (in  case  of  some  institutions  very  great),  the  higher 
educational  machinery  of  the  United  States  emerges  from  the  war 
ill  more  nearly  normal  condition  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  15  months  of  effort  to  secure  nn  adequate  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  civilian  training  agencies  culminated  in  the  Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps.  With  the  establishment  of  this  agency  the 
Government  accepted  in  its  totality  the  contention  of  university  and 
college  authorities  that  higher  institutions  should  be  formally  in- 
corporated into  the  training  plant  of  the  militaiy  departments. 

, THE  MOBILIZATION  OK  SCIKNCE, 

Tt  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  that  the  second  great 
problem  to  the  solution  of  which  colleges  contributed  was  the  mobili- 
zation of  science.  Tt  was  generally  recognized  when  the  United 
Statcs^entered  the  w^ar  that  the  country  possessed  in  its  university, 
laboratories,  and  staffs  of  trained  research  workers  an  immense 
scientific  capital  which  could  be  made  immediately  productive.  Vari- 
ous agencies  were  at  once  established  to  facilitate  the  use  of  these 
resources  by  the  Government  niul  to  designate  problems  for  invedi- 
gation  which  possessed  special  ntilitary  importance. 


THE  INTERCOUJ^.GIATE  INTELUOENCE  BUREAU. 

* 

One  of  the  earliest  of  those  agencies  was  the  Intercollegiate  In- 
telligence Bureau,  established  by  the  voluntary  action  of  a group 
of  universities  and  colleges,  under  the  direction  of  Dean  William 
McClellan,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  bureau  set  itself 
the  task  of  furnishing  to  Government  departments,  on  request, 
the  services  of  experts  needed  for  highly  specialized  scientific  and 
administrative  tasks.  Under  its  direction  the  scores  of  * higher  insti- 
tutions which  joined  it  prepared  personnel  records  of  those  members 
of  their  student  and  alumni  bodies  and  ^faculties  w’ho  might  be 
available  for  such  services.  Throughout  1^7  the^ bureau  furnished 
effective  help  to  many  Government  agencies  in  buildi|^g  up  an  expert 
personnel.  * y' 

THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COtJNCI^ 

The  National  Besearch  Council, -created  by  the  Naiipnal  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  affiliated  with  the  Obimcil  of  National  Defense, 
served  as  the  central  agency  for  determining  the  research  problems 
connected  with  the  war,  allocating  them  to  di^erent  scientific  agen- 
cies for  solution  and  coordinating  the  results;  Under  its  general 
direction  the  gr^t  centers;,  of  res^rch  througd^out  the  .counj^ry  wert 

' ^ A.  ^ ^ ^ 
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kept  occupied  with  Government  work.  In  some  25  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  the  study  of  prohlems  relating  to  military 
optics,  to  ordnance,  munitions,  topography,  and  food  conservation 
were  carried  -on.  The  council  was  also  concerned  in  investigations 
relating  to  gas  defense,  dyes,  devices  for  the  Na\7,  high  explosives, 
electrical  problems  connected  with  wireless,  smoke  screens,  fuel  sub- 
stitutes, detection  of  submarines,  various  pathoiogical  and  medical 
problems,  the  testing  of  materials,  etc.  Associated  with  it  also  were 
the  group  of  psychologists,  whose  contributions  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  organizing  Army  and  Navy  personnel. 


THE  WAR  SERVICE  OF  PROFESSORS. 

♦ 

Large  numbers  of  academic  experts  in  pure  and  applied  science 
were  summoned  from  their  regular  univei'sity  duties  and  entered  the 
Government  service,  ?They  became  expert  advisers  and  administrators 
for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, the  Fuel  Administration,  and  nearly  every  other  branch  of 
the  Government  engaged  in  preparing  for  and  waging  war,  A com- 
plete census  of  college  and  university  teachers  so  employed  has  not 
been,  perhaps  will  never  be,  made.  They  were  numbered  literally 
by  hundreds.  They  rendered  services  which  none  but  men  so  trained 
could  render.  They  were  indispensable.  Doubtless  the  effect  of 
this  service  on  the  status  of  the  university  professor  in  the  public 
mind  will  be  revolutionary, 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC  MORALE, 

The  third  problem  relating  to  preparation  for  war,  in  which  from 
the  outset  the  higher  institutions  were  concerned,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  public  morale,  Eeference  to  the  statement  of  principles  on 
ge  40  shows  that  college  officers  early  recognized  their  responsi- 
lility  in  the  dissemination  of  correct  information  concerning  the  issues 
of  the  war  and  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  This  task  had  been 
assumed  by  the  highei*  institutions  of  Canada  and  carried  forward  by 
them  for  three  years  with  extraordinapry  success.  ^ In  greater  or  less 
measure  probably  nearly  every  institution  in  the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  perform  this  service.  Two  or  three  especially  interesting 
examples  may  be  mentioned. 

The  University  of  Washington,  whose  president,  Henry  Suzzallo, 
was  also  chairman  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,^rganized  a group  ^ 
of  coUeg^  and  university  teachers  and  teacher^  in^secondary  schools, 
which  rendered  most  effective  service  in  explaining  the  issues  of  the 
war  to  laborer^  engaged  in  war  industri^.  Numerous  threatened* 
labor  dibturbancee  in  the  Northwest  were  thus  averted* 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina,  which  had  before  tho  war  an 
especially  well  organized  extension  bureau,  developed  immediatlly 
upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  a war-information 
service.  Reports  from  that  State  indicate  that  this  was  a very  effec- 
tive factor  in  the  development, of  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
^encaapart  in  the  struggle.^  The  following  quotation,  from  a 
leaflet  issued  by  the  university,  gives  an  outline  of  this  service: 


1.  tiTENRioN  CE^TERs.-Centers  may  Ik,  ostubllsliecl  in  any  community  npon 
the  application  of  a proj.erly  orKanIzed  Rroup  of  atudents.  From  one 
course  to  six  courses  given  at  each  center,  each  course  rciulrlng  a 
month  for  Its  completion.  A member  of  the  university  faculty  to  be 
sent  to  the  center  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and’  the  remainder 
• of  the  group  meetings  dlrectcl  bj-  him  through  a local,  well-quallflorl 
man.  The  work  to  be-guld.Kl  by  a syllabus,  by  Outlines,  and  tested  bv 
an  examination.  The  courses  to  form  a consistent  whole,-  The  courses 
(by  way  of  example).; 

a.  Theories  of  tlie  State. 

^ ' 6.  Europe  slntv  1815. 


o.  South  Amerlcaru  R^atlons.  . ^ 

Political  Idealism  In  British  and  American  Literature. 

€.  Economic  nnd  Social  Aspects  of  the  War. 

/•  The  \\  ar  as  Reflected  In  Recent  Literature, 

. 2.  Gaoup  Lectures.— Four  or  five  or  mor^of  these  lectures  or  similar  lectures 
* . more  popularly  treated  and  without  Intensive  class  study  may  be  ar- 

ranged as  a series  by  any  community  (e.  g.,  one  a month  by  a Young 
^ 3len 8 Christian  Astsoclatlon,  or  similar  organizations). 

3.  COBRKHI>ONUEN(E  CoL'BSEs  (with  College  credit)  and  Reading  Coumes  (with- 

out credit)  on  the  subject  uintter  of  these  extension  center  courses 
using  the  same  syllabus  and  other  mnterlal,  but  In  more  popular  form! 
A textbook  (326  piiges),  “American  Ideals"  (Houghton  Mlfflln^A  Co.) 
prepareil  by  two  of  the  professors.  Is  a source  book  of  selections  shoitt^ 
Ing  through  state  papers,  spe^hes.  etc.,  the  dewlopmont  of  Amerlc^ 
thought,  political  Ideals,  etc. 

4.  S1NQI.E  Lectl-kes  on  a wide  variety  -f  subjects  related  to  the  war  will  be 

furnished  to  cnuimmitle.s  us  a part  of  any  oth^r  leetare  plan  they  may 
have  for  special  occasions.  A list  of  lecture  subjects  and  lecturers  fur- 
nlahed  on  application.  . ^ 

6.  Ueadebs’  Service.— This  service  Undertakes  to  furnish  through  the  univer- 
sity library,  the  faculty  cooperating,  Intorinutlou  ap  to  books,  articles 
-on  special- subjects  reluHng  to  the  war,  furnishing  small  package  11- . 
brarles  of  pamidilets  on  half  a dozen  Important  phases  of  the  war  and 
In  so  far  as  possible  lending  books  and  acting  as  a’  distributing  a^ncy 
for  putting  Government  abd  other  publications  In  the  hands  of  Inter- 
este<I  fenders. 


• 6.  Direct  Publicity  on  Why  We  Are  at  War  and  Why  This  Is  Oub  Wi«. 
0.  Special  articles  by  members  of  the  faculty  In  JournaUi  of  education 
nnd  the  like,  and  special  leaflets  io  be  Issued  by  the  Extension 
Service  and  sent  to  public  school  teachers. 

6s  Special  editions  of  the  University  News  Letter  (a  weekly  clip  sheet 
published  by^th^  university)  devot^  to  theer^subjects  abd  sent 
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to  a special  list  of  people  influential  in  their  local  commuiiities^ 
but  not  for  the  most  part  readers  of  the  daJl>’  press^ 

0.  Debate  subjects  and  outlines,  composition  subjects  and  patriotic 
-programs,  for  school  exercises  and  celebrations,  community  gather- 
ings, etc..  ' 

7.  The  Lafatette  AssociatkW. — An  association— State-wide  and  Nation-wide, 
If  possible — composed  of  hlgb-school  and  gnimmur-school  sufi^cuts,  parents, 
and  others  interested,  called  the  Lafayette  Association  to  symbolize 
the  Ideals  to  which  Lafayette  devoted  bis  life  and  f(»r  the  purpose 
of  "realizing  the  Infinite  power  of  the  public  school  as  the  center  of 
the  community  life  of  the  Nation  In  the  esseiitlul  task  of  nourishing, 
doveloping,  and  crystallizing,  through  expression,  the  natloifnl  spirit  of 
present  and  future  America.”  A full  explanation  of  the  I^fayettc  Asso- 
ciation Is  given  in  another  leaflet 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  a central  officjalMigency 
was  need^,..not  only  to  furnish  reliable  data  to  these  local  institu- 
tions, but, also  to  give  consistency  and  point.to  the  scattered  efforts 
of  individual  bodies.  ; The  task  fell  almost  by  force  of  gravity  .to  tlie 
Committee  on  Public  Inforiuation.  This  committee  recruited  the 
services  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  fields  of  history, .economics,  and 
govemmenf,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Guy  Stanton  Ford, 
of  the  University  of  Minnejpta,  prepared  the  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Series  of  popular  mono^aphs  on  the  background  and  issues  of  the 
war. 

THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  KOR  HISTORICAL  SOMCE. 

Thei  activities  of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Service  may 
appropriately  bo  Counted  as  one  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
^upivefsities  to  the  war.  The  board  was  organnscd  oii  April  29,  1917, 
and  ^ablished  headquarters  in  Washington.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Prof.  Evarts  B.  Greene,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  it 
sought  to  direct  the  activities  of  historical  scholars  into  lines  of  na- 
tional service.  It  furnished  advice  concerning  university  courses, 
public  lectures,  popidar  .articles,  and  research.  Cooperating  with 
the  History  ^Teachers’  Magazine,  it  contributed  a number  of  supple- 
ments, including  documents  illustrating  the  Gcnqan  occupaMon  of 
Belgium,  a selected  and  annotated  bibliography  of  the  wnV,  and  a 
notable  topical  outline  entitled  “ A Study  of  the  Great  War,”  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  S.  B.  Harding.  The  board  was  also  in  close  and.  active 
cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  the  War  Information  Series  and  the  Red, 
White  and  Blue  Series. 


a 


IKTERNATIOKAL  RE^ATIOKS  IN  HlOUER  EOUCATtON. 

The  war  has*  brought  about  in  the  United  States  a great  enhance^ 
mant  of  int^^  in  eveFji^)has6  of  civilization  in  the  allied  countrm 
Especially  , hay^  the  fiiShdly  relations  which  h^ye  eNis^^  feng 
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between  the  universities  of  this  country  and  those  of  France  and  Eng- . * 
land  received  added  stimulus.  In  January,  1918,  the  commissioner 
j for^ engineering  and  education  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 

Council  of  National  Defense  issued,  with  the  indorsement  of  the 
; council,  an  invitation  to  university  officers  of  the  allied  countries  to 

‘ send  groups  of  representatives  to  America  to  confer  with  and  To  ad- 

^ vise  the  officers  of  American -institutions.  The  first  natio^  to  respond 

i to  this  invitation  was  Great  BritaiiV  A distinguished  mission,  repre- 

; senting  Britisli  universities,  landed  in  New  York  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 

; * .her.  The  nieinbers  of  the  mission  were  as  follows: 

j Dr,  Arthur  ETcrett  Shipley,  vice  chancellor  of  the  University  ,of  Cambridge.* 

j Sir  Henry  Mlers.  vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 

^ Bev.  Edward  Mewbum  WaUter,  Ubruritiu  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Sir  Henry  Jones,  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  University  of  Glasgow, 

Dr,' John  Joly.  pmfei«*or  of  geology  uad.;alneralog>*.  Trinity  College.  Dublin. 

. * Miss  Caroline  SpurgiHjn.  professor  of  English  literature.  T’nlverslty  of  I^ndon. 

i Miss  Rose  Sldgwick,  lecturer  on  history.  University  of  Blrnilngham. 

• * Arrangements  for  their  entertainment  were  made  by  thc^American 

I Council  on  Education,  After  a visit  to  Washington,  where  they  w^ere 

' received  by  the  PresJHent  and  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 

^ th^y  made  a tour  of  a considerable  number  of  universities  and  col- 

leges  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Conferences  on  important  aspects 
I of  the  question  of  educational  exchanges  between  the  United  States 

t and  Great  Britain  were  held  in  Philadelphia,  Kew  York,  Chicago, 

\ Minneapolis,  Houston,  and  Boston,  Definite  arrangements  were 

I made  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  academic  credentials,  and, 

tentative  plans  were  proposed  for  the  interchange  of  students  and 
professors. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION, 

By  N.  P.  CoLWKrj„  M.  D. 

Secrriary  of  the  Coun0ii  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  A§8ociation, 

Chicago. 


Contents. — EntrliDce  roquIr^mentH  of  medical  colleges — Coeducation  In  medicine — Medi- 
cal education  and  the  war — Medical  education  and  the  selectlre  aerrlce — A national 
control  of  medical  education — Improved  standards  of  licensing  boards — State  require- 
ments of  preliminary  education — Confusion  from  multiple  boards — Simplifying  medi- 
cal licensure — Prat?tlcal  and  clinical  examinations — National  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers— Premedical  college  work — Need  of  a list  of  approved  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences — Items  concerning  medical  education— Developing  medical  education  In 
China. 


In.  previous  reports  attention  was  called  to  the  rapid  improvements 
in  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  secured  through  a cam- 
paign which  was  begun  by  the  American  Medical'  Association  in 
1904!  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  number  of  medical 
schools  in  this  country  exceeded  the  total  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  was  clearly  an  oversupply  pt  medical  schools.  Many  of  them  ' 
were  poorly  equipped  and  adhered  only  to  low  entrance  require- 
ments, while  some  were  conducted  for  profit  and  required ‘for  admis- 
sion little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  educational  qualifications.  It  was 
shown  that  in  1904  only  four  medical  colleges  were  requiring  any 
college  work  for  admission,  and  only  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
were  actually  requiring  a four-year  high-school  education.  Under 
the  methods  pursued,  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  1904  the 
number  of  medical  students  reached  the  amazing  total  of  2^,142,. 
and  that  in  that  year  6,747  physicians  were  graduated. 

The  campaign  for  improvement  successfully  urged  the  merging 
of  two  or  more  medical  colleges-  in  each  of  our  various  cities  or 
States.  This  resulted  in  a rapid  reduction  in  the  total  number,  but 
a material  strengthening  of  the  quality  of  the^  institutions  remaining. 
At  die  same  time  higher  standards  of  preliminary  ^ucation  were 
urged  consisting,  first,  of  the  four-year  Kigh-school  education,  then  . 
one  year,  and  finally  two  years  of  pimedical  college  education.  In 
19X6  the  two-year  entrance  standanl.was  made- an  e^ntial  for  any 
ipedical  school  to  consideYed  as  acceptable  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  ' In  that  year  48  colleges  had  already  put  into  effect 
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the  higher  requirement  and  also  16  State  boards  hod  made  it  the 
minimum  essential  of  preliminary  education  of  graduates  who  might 
licenses  in  those  States.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  great 
improvements  in  the  way  of  full-time  salaried  teachers,  greatly  im- 
proved laboratories,  the  closer  relations  with  teaching'  hospitals,  and 
the  securing  of  greater  endowments. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  90  medical  colleges ; the  number  of 
students  during  1917—18  was  13,630,  and  the  number  of  graduate  in 
1918  was  2,670.*  These  lower  figures  represent  the  nonnal  decrease 
that  was  expected  under  the  increased  entrance  requirements,  and  are 
not  due  to  the  '<var.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  decided  in- 
crease since  1904  in  the  number  of  colleges  which  have  enfoned 
higher  entrance  requirements  and  in  the.  number  of  students  and 
graduates  who  have  held  the  higher  entrance  qualifications: 


Entrance  requlremapU. 


Four-year  hi^-sobool 
eduction  or  less 
One  year  of  ooUe^  work 
Two  vmn  of  ooUege 
work 


Totals 163 


Colleges. 


1004 


Num- 

ber. 


IA8 


Per 

cent. 


»7.5 

3.5 


lOlR 


Num- 

bw. 


49 


Per 

cent. 


7.8 

37.8 


54.4 


Students. 


I 


Graduates. 


1918  I 1904 


Num- 

ber. 


36,391 


1.701 


28,142 


Per  . Num- 
oent.  I ber.  • 


631 

5,944 


7,055 


' I 


Per 

cent. 


4.6 

43.6 


51.8 


13,630  5,747 


Num-|  Per 
ber.  cent. 


5,378 


369 


93.6 

6.4 


Num-  Per 
ber.  cem. 


258 

1,147 


9.7 

43.0 


1,265  I 47.3 


2,670  . 


\ Instead  of  4 (2.5  per  cent)  medical  schools  which  in  1904  required 
Uny  college  work  for  admission,  for  the  .session  of  1917-^18  83  (92.2 
l?er  cent)  medical  ^hools  requited  one  or  two  years  of  such  work ; 
ii^tead,  of  only  1,761  (6.2  per  cent)  students  enrolled  in  the  higher 
standard  colleges  in  1904,  during  last  year  12,999  (95.3  per  cent)  stu- 
der^  were  enrolled  in  the  higher  standard  colleges;  and  instead  of 
ohl^3^(6.4  per  cent)  graduates  who  were  turned  out  by  the  higher 
standard  colleges  in  1904,  at  the  end  of  last  session  2,412  (90.3  per 
cent)  Waduated  from  those  institutions.  The  7 medical  schools 
which  ^ill  require  only  a high-school  education  or  less  for  admission 
are  also  Werior  in  other  respects,  and  are  reported  as  not  recognized 
by  from  ^7  to  88  State' licensing  boards.  The  p]k>gre6s  in  medical 
education  respect  to  preliminary  requirements  is  graphically 
^oirn  in  Chart  1.  This  general  adoption  by  medical  schools  of  the 


^ 2,807  student*  lac^eMfully  completed  the  coarsM  of  the  senior  year 

rnitt  187,  howerer,  In  the  Universities  of  California  and. ^Minnesota,  and  In  Rush  M«dl- 
the  decreet  hare  withheld  pe&dlac  ttm  completion  of  a 'hoapltal  In- 
Ittnsdhi^.  . _ 
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two-year  standard  of  preliminary  education  and  the  other  improve- 
ments'made  have  brought  medical  education  in  this  country  to  a 
par  with  that  of  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

(Chakt  1. — Xfedical  schools  and  entrance  requirefnents.) 


ThU  chart  shows  (heavy  line  at  the  top)  the  total  number  of  medical 
scboolB  existing  In  the  various  years.  The  chart  also  ahowa  the  number 
of  medical  achoola  requiring  for  adralaalon  (borlsontal  shading.  lnd<*flnite 
««tlmated)  a four-year  blgb-school  education;  (vertical  shading)  one  year 
of  preraedlcal  college  work  and  (beaVy  shading)  two  years  of  premedical 
college  work. 


UOO  *01  'oe  XM  *06  W *97  *00  no  ni  *11  *14  *15  *10  n?  *u 


Totals 


1000*01 


^ *06  *00  ^ Ml  *00  *10  *11  nt  ni  ni 


d( 


:OLLEGES. 


- , _ __  *14  *16  IT  *11 

Mis  t V i t -4  -i  l t u*  J r if  i*  i*  £ J!  I?  2 4 

-0?kTw  fwo^  m"o7r 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  MEDICAL 

*a* 

Eighty-bne  medical  schools  are  now  requiring,  as  a minimum  for 
entrance,  two  years  or  more  of  work  in  a collega  of  liberal  arts  in 
addition  to  a four-year  high-school  education.  The  years,  respec- 
tively, when  for  each  colle^  the  one-year  and  the  two-year  require- 
ments became  effective,  and  the  rating  of  each  college,  are  as  follows  t 

‘ ^ 
ALABAilA 

year. 

University  of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine 1914 

ARKANSAS. 

Unlver^ty  of  Arkansoa  Medical  DepartmepJ---— 


V 


One 

Two 

Oollege 

year. 

yeors. 

rattng. 

1914 

1915 

A* 

1915 

ldl8 

B 

:y 
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^ CALIFORNIA.  One  - Twti  Collie 

year,  years,  rating. 

College  of  Medical  Evangelists 1914  1915  B 

University  of  Southern  California  Medical  Department 1914  1916  B 

Lei  and  Stanford  Junior  University  School  of  Merllcine 1909  A 

University  of  California  Medical  School 1905  A 

COLORADO. 

University  of  Colorado  Sclu>ol  of  MtHllelne 1910  A 

CONNECTICUT. 

Yale  University  School  of  MtMiicIne 1909  A 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine 1912  A 

GtK>rgo  Washington  University  Me<llcal  Sc1km>1 1914  1918  A 

Howard  University  School  of  Me<liclno I9i0  1914  A 

GEORGIA.  < 

Emory  University  Scheol  of  Medicine,  AtlunUi I9t4  1918  A 

University  of  Georgia  Metllcal  Department 1914  1918  A 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  School  of  Med- 


icine of  Loyola  University 1915  g 

Hahnemann  Medical  C(fllege  and  Hospital 1914  1910  b 

Northwestern  University  Medical  ^x:hooI 1908  1911  A 

Rush  Medical  College  (University  of  Chicago) 1904  A 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine 1913  1914  a 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  University  School  of  Me<llclne 1 1909  3910  a 

. IOWA.  ^ - 

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine 1909  1910  A 

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine 1910  ' A 


1909  A 

1914*  1918  . A 

LOUISIANA. 

Tulane  Unirersl^  of  Louisiana  School  of  Medicine 1910  1918  A 

MAINB. 


KANSAS. 

A • 


University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine 

KENTUCKY. 

University  of  Louisville  Medical  Department— 


Bowdoin  Medical  School 


1912  1910 


A 
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MARYLAND.  On<?  Two  Collegt* 

year,  yeanf.  rating, 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  Department 1893  A 

University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  Colleige  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons 1914  igig  ^ 

'MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine : 1914  1916  A 

'\ledlcal  Schotil  of  Harvard  University 1900  A 

Tufts  College  Me<ll(*al  Schoftl 1914  1918  A 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Sutirery 1914  1918  a 

University  of  Michigan  Medical  Sehtxil 1909  a 

University  of  Michigan  Houieojmthic  MtMlicol  Scliool 1912  1916  A 


MINNESOTA. 

University  of  Minnesota  Motllcal  School 1907  a 

MIS^5ISSIPPI. 

University  of  Mississippi  School  of  MtHlIcIne 1914  1918,  A 

MJSSOUHI. 

St,  I>ouIs  University  School  of  MtMlIcIne 1910  1918  A 

Ifnlverslty  of  Ml.ssourl  Soliool  of  Me<llcine 1906  ^ 1910  A 

Washington  University  Metllcal  Si'hool 1910  1912  A 

NEBRASKA. 


John  A.  Creighton  Medical  College 1914  1913  a 

-University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine 1 1908  1909  A 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
Dartmouth  Medical  Scho<>l 1 


NlifW  YORK. 

Albany  Medical  College ^ 1914  1913  a 

Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 1910“  A 

Cornell  University  Medical  College i^g  a 

Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine 1911  1918  A 

Long  Island  College  Hospital..: : 1914  1913  a 

New  York  Homeo.  Med.  Coll,  and  Flower  Hospital 1915  1919  b 

Syracuse  University  College  of  Medicine 10O9  1910  A* 

University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 1912  1918  A 

University  of  Buffalo  Department  of  Medicine 1 1914  1918  A 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Leonard  Medical  School 

‘Wake  Forest  College*  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  North  Carolina  School,  of  Medicine., 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  DaJ^ote  School  of  Medicine...^ 


1914  B 

1908  A 

IBIO  1917/  A 


IWt  A 
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^ ^ opio.  One  Two  College 

* year,  years,  rating. 

• Ellectric  Medical  College 1 ^915  g 

Ohio  State.  Cnlverelty  College  of  Medicine 1914  1915  a 

Ohio  State  Univ.  Coll,  of  Homeopathic  Medicine I9if> ' 1916  B 

Diversity  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 1910  1913  A 

Westerly  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine 190I  ‘ A 

oki.ahoma. 

University  of  Oklnhonm  School  of  Mwliclno 1914  1917  B 

OUEO(.)N. 

University  of  Oregon  Pepartnient  of  Me<llclne 1910  1915  \ 

PENNSYLVANIA.  ' 

Hahnemann  Metlicnl  College  and  Hospital 1914  1917  a 

Jefferson  Medical  Colk^e 1 p)i4  19^7 

Temple  University  Department  of  Metllclne 1914  B 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine 1909  1010  A 

University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine 19U  1913  a 

Woman’s  Metlical  College  <»f  Pennsylvania 1914  1915  A 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Me<llcal  College  of  the  State  of  South  Cnrollnn 1914  lOio  A 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

University  of  South  Dakota  College  of  MtMlIcine 1908  1 900  A 

^ TENNESSEE. 

Meharry  Medical  College^ 1914  ^918  B 

Vanderbilt  University  Medical  Departiuent 1914  1918  A 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine 1914  i9is  A 

TEXAS.  ‘ 

Baylor  University  CTollege  of  Medicine i___  1913  1918  a 

University  of  Texas  I'lepartment  of  Medicine 1910  1917  A 

• UTAH. 

Universityi-df  Utah  School  of  Medicine 1009  1910  a 

VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont  College  of  M^IcIne 1912  1918  A ^ 

VIRGINIA.  . • .j0' 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 1914  3915  a 

University  of  Virginia  Department  of  Medicine 1910  1917  A 

W^EST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  Unlvw*slty  School  of  Medicine i9H  1917  a 

WTSCONSIN. 

Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine 1913  1915  > ‘ 

University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School ;_.I 1907  a 
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COEDUCATION  IN  MEDICINE. 

The  world  war  has  given  added  impetus  to  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  medical  colleges  to  throw  their  doors  open  to  women  students. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  this  action  has  been  Uken  by 
several  of  the  largest  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada: In  1914  by  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; in  1915  by  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  ;,-in  1916  by  the 
Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  in  1917  by 
the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  flie  Medical  College, of  Virginia;  and  in  the 
present  year  by  Harvard  University  Medical  School  and  by  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  Mc(iill  University.  The  idea  of  granting  equal  op- 
I)ortunities  for  the  t^o  sexes  in  medical  schools,  however,  had  already 
made  rapid  advancement  before  the  world  war.  Over  40  years  ago 
the  University  of  Michigan  made  its  courses  in  medicine  coeduca- 
tional and  p^'actically  all  State  universities  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple. from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1893,  the  Medical  Depart- 
mer^t  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  admitted  w'omen  students. 
In  Nctv  York  City  the  \Vomen’s  Medical  College  of  the  Jfew  York 
Infirmary  closed  its  doors  only  after  Comell  University  in  1898  had 
established  its  medical  school  and  adn^tted\women  students.  In  1902  ' 
Rush  Medical  College,  which  had  formed  a close  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  became  coeducational.  At  the  present  time, 
therefore,  of  the  90  colleges  existing  in  the  United  States  60  admit 
both  sexes. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 


^0  reforms  in  Aincrican  medical  education  were  largely. com- 
pleted before  this  country  was  drawn  into  the  Svorld  war.  For  the 
p^t  six  or^en  years  the  majority  of  medical  schools  have  not  only 
been  enforcing  the  higher  entrance  ^standards  but  also  have  been 
operating  under  greatly  improved  conditions  in  other  respects.  The. 
majority  of  stud(!nts  graduating  iii  the  past  several  years,  therefore, 
have  received  a medical  training  equal  to  that  obtainable  anywher^ 
Furthermore,  it  is  these  recent  graduates  who,  in  larger  proportions^ 
.diavo  entered  the  Government  medical  services  and  who  wdll  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  medical  care  of  our  Aincrican  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tjiosc  fighting  for  the  preservation 
of  America  and  American  ideals  now^  have  a^  skilled  medical  care  as 
is  obtainable  anywhere.  That  thisijan  be  said,  is  due  to  th6  energetic, 
campaign  to  improve  piedical  education  that  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  15  years. 

The  war  has  affected  the  supply  of  physicians  for  civilian  needs, 
even  as  it  W reduced  the  supply  of  those  in  other  technical  occu- 
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pations.  Statistics  sliow  that  this  country  has  one  physician  to  every 
739  people,  as  compared  with  one  to  every  1,500  to  2,500  people  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  just  before  J;he  war  began.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  demand  for  medical  graduates  to  fill  .positions  as  hos- 
pital internes,  health  officers,* medical  inspectors,*  medical  teachers, 
and  other  positions  of  responsibility  has  been  greatly  increased. 
This  increased  demand  is  due,  not  to  any  scarcity  of  medical  gradu- 
ates, but  to  the  improved  qualifications  of  those  now  graduating  from 
our  medical  schools.  In  earlier  years  this. demand  was  not  so  great 
because  few  of  the  graduates  then  turned  o\it  were  sufficiently 
qualified,  educationally  or  professionally,  to  occupy  the  positions 
now  open  to  them.  The  increase  in  the  demand  has  been  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  improvements  in  preliminary  and  inqdical  educa- 
tion. 

Even  for  the  army  there,  is' a greater  demand  than  in  previous 
times  for  those  of  highly  technical  and  special  training.  Educators 
are  agrejPT,  therefore,  that  present  conditions  call  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  entrance  requirement  of  two  years  of  college 
work;  for  further  improvements  in  laboratory  and  clinical  equip- 
ment; and,  particularly,  lor  improved  methods  of  teaching  in  all 
medical  schools,  It  is  only  by  maintaining  the^e  fair  standards  that 
the  demand  will  supplied,  since  in  the  better  medical  kihools,  the 
number, of  graduates  has  steadily  increased  each  year  for  the  past 
five  years,  arid  the  decrease  in  the  total  has  been  at  the  expense. of 
the  lower-grade  colleges.  ^ 

MEDICAL. EDUCATION  AND  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE. 

When  the  selective-service  law  wasq^assed  in  May,  1917,  it  ma'4e 
no  provision  for  the  exemption  of  medical  students.  A study  of  the 
effect  the  draft  ^ould  have  on  the  enrollments  of  medical  schools 
showed  that  from  50  to  65  per  cent  of  the  studerits  would 'be  taken 
in  the  first  three  calls,  which  would  force  the  majority  of  nie<lical 
schools  to  suspend.  If  the  weir  la^ed  any  considerable  time,  the 
result  would  be  to  seriously  diminish  6r  cut  off  the  annual  supply 
of  medical  graduates;  hospitals  would  be  without  internes,  and  there 
would  soon  develop  a serious  shortage  of  physicians  for  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs.  ^ ^ 

.The  solution  to  the  problem  was  found  )n  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1915,  whicl^  provided  for  the  MedicaV*Rcserve  Corps  of  the 
' Army.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  medical  students  were 
permitted  to  en^xill  in  the  Medical  Enlisfed  Re^ye  Corps.  This 
made  them  subject  to  call  at  any  time  should  e^treipe  emergency 
require  it.  It  was  the  stated  policy  of  the  Govemmeiftj  however, 
to  leave  these  students  on  an  inactive  status  until  they  should  com* 
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plete  their  medical  course  and  Secure  their  hospital  training.  It  was 
Mieved  that  they  could  render  the  country  a better  service  by  fin- 
ishing their  training  and  becoming  efficient  medical  officers  than  by 
entering  at  once  on  active  service  without  that  training.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  relieved  the  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  medical  students,  so  that  med- 
ical classes  have  been  retained  at*a  normal  status — the  only  loss  being 
of  those  students  who  voluntarily  enlistecr  for  military  sendee. 

Provision  was  still  necessary,,  however,  for  the  students  in  the 
premedical  classes  wluo  would  arrive  at  draft- age  befcM'e  becoming 
bona  fide  medical  students.  The  calling  into  service  of  such  stu- 
dents would  prevent  the  medical  schools  from  obtaining  medical 
students  and  would  eventually  be  as  serious  as  if  the  medical  students 
themselves  were  called  to  service.  There  also  arose  a serious  problem* 
as  to  medkal  teachers.  Those  in  the  draft  age  were  being  called  into 
active  Service  and  others  were  volunteering,  even  though  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  mduce  them'to  remain  at  their  teaching  duties. 
It  appeared  that  many  of  the  colleges  woul'd  have  to  suspend  because 
of  the  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  their  teachers. 

..  In  an  effort  to  solve  these  problems,  at  the  call  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  a conference  Of  representatives  of  medical  schools  was  held 
in  Chicago  June  11,  1918.  At  this  conference  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  medical  schools,'  made  up  of  representatives  of  medical 
colleges  and  licensing  boards,  was  chosen  to  cooperate  with  the 
.standing  committee  on  medical  education  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Army,  for  the  prompt  solution  of  such  problems  as  might  arise 
, in  connection  w^th  medical  education.  At  a.mceting  of  the  two  com- 
mittees oii'Mi^ay  following  the  Chicago  conference,  attention ‘was 
called  to  th^r^j-ision  made  for,thc  Student  .-Vrmw  Training  Corps, 
suggesting  a solution  for  the  ^emption  of  premedical  students!  It 
was  also  urged  that  premedical  and  metrical,  students , as  well  as 
medical  teachers  be  given  Government  reedgnition  by  being  placed 
in  uniform  and  that  the  teachers  be  granted  suitable  rank. 

Another  conference  of  the  two  committees  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, July  21, 1918.  The  arrangements  for  the  Student  Army  Training . 
Corps  had  made  process  under  the  War  Department’s  committee  on 
education  and  special  training.  Through  the  Student  Armj'  Train^ 
ing  Corps  it  was  provided  that  all  students  enlisting  be  retained  in 

— ^ ' 

*Thl8  committee  coDsisted  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  prenldent  of  Leland  Stafford 
Univeralty,  chairman  f Dr.*  Wllllom . J.  Jloans,  president  of  the  Aaaoclatlon  of  American 
Medical  Cbllegee ; Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert,  dean  of  Columbia  University  College  of 
Phyridahs  and  Surgeons;  Dr  Whitrldge  WUUama,  dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versiiy  Medical  Department ; Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  dean  of  the  Unlverilty  of  Virginia 
Department  yf  M^lclne;  Dr.  John  M.  Baldy,  president  of  the  Pehnsylvanla  Bureau  of 
Medical  Bducitlon  and  Licensure ; ahd  Dr.  N.  P.  Colwell,  utnUtrj  of  the  Council  <m 
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tho  colleges  until  their  special  training  be  completed.  On  arriving 
at  draft  age,  the  student  would  be  required  to  register  under  the  se- 
lective service  law.  When  called  by  his  local  board,  each-  student’s 
record  would  be  examined  and  it  would  bo  determined  whether  he 
\ would  be  called  in  active  service.  The  stated  policy  of  the  Govern- 
\ ment,  however,  was  that  students ‘wl>o  were  making  satisfactory  head;'' 
\way  in  their  studies  would  be  retained  in  college  until  their  tniining 
hdd  been  completed.  The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  clearly 
provided  for  the  training  of  medical  officers  as  well  a^  of  engineers  - 
and  officers  in  dther  special  lines.  As  to  the  threatened  dearth  of 
medical  teff^hers  due'to  losses  by  enlistment,  a solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  fouizd  in  the  rule  providingTor  the  exemption  of  those  qa\~ 
gaged  in»“essentiaj  industries.”'  Each  college  was  requetted  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  furnish  a list  of  its  essential  teachers  who,  it  was 
planned,  would  not  be  called  to  active  duty  even  though  they  should  * 
^ enlist,  but  should  be  left  at  their  teaching  duties  on  the  groun<l  that 
they  were  engaged  in  an  “ essential  industry.” 

A NATIONAL  CONTROL  'OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


' Through  the  Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  a large  majority  of 
the  medical  student  enroltnleirt  throughoutHthe  United  States  has 
come  under  control  of  ihe  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army.  This  eoptrol  of  the  student  body,  coupled  with  the  measures 
made  necessary  to  retain  in  each  Gollego  an  adequate  corps  of  medical 
instructors,  broiigl^t  the  medical  schools  also  to  a large  extent  under 
the  same  national  control.  It  became, necessary,  therefore,  soon  lifter 
a state  of  war.  was  recognized,  for  the  Surgeon  General  to  designate 
what  medical  schools  were  worthy  of  recognition  and  to  establish 
' rules  forAhd  satisfactory  conduct  of  such  colleges.  Since  the  legal 
control  of  medical  education  had  previously  rested  solely  with  Stale 
medical  licensing  boards,  it  was  determined  to  ccmsulcr  as  “ well 
recognized  medical  ^hool;s”  those  which  were  recognized  hy  tiie 
majority  of  State  licensing  boards.  Of  tRe  90  medical  colleges  now 
existing,  81  are  well  rccognfzod.  . ■ ^ 

• The  unusual  demand  for  physicians  as  medical  officers. for  the 
tremendous  armies  being  organized  made  it  necessary  carefully  to 
ascertain  the  present  supply  of  physicians,  the  future  annual  output 
which  should  be  maintained  from  the  medical  schools,  and  the  edu- 
* cational  standards  and  other  measu^s  which  should  be  enforced,  at 
the  same  thne  guaranteeing  an  adequate  supply  of  physicians  for 
civil  and  military  needs.  One  of  the  ^rliest  decisions  rendered, 
which  has  since  b^n  adher^  to,  was  that  the  present  rea^nable 
standards  of  pt^eliipinary  education,  namely,  two  years  o*f  work  in  , 


approved  ooUe^  of  arts  and  sciences  or  its  equivalent, 
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should  be  mafntained.*  'In  fact,  tliis  sliintlard  of  preniedical  q^ali-  ' 
fications  was  considered  sufficiently  important  that  all  “ well  recog- 
nized medical  schools  w"er(E?  instructed  to  enforce  that  requirement 
.of  allstudents  admitted  on  and  after  October  15, 1918. 

C iiroful  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  question  of  requir- 
ing Continuous  sessions  in  medical  schools  so  they- might  promptly 
and  intelligently  be  put  into  effect  should  the  emergency  demand  it... 
Looking  toward  this  possibility  few  of -the  medical  schools  which 
were  properly  equipped  to  do  so,  have  already  put  that  measure  into  .. 
effect.  . • 

IMPROVED  STANDARDS  OF  LICENSING  BOARDS. 

In  previous  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  adoption  by 
State  licensing  boards  of  higher  requirements  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion, A.  review  of  the  various  ipedical  practice  acts,  published  durin^^ 
the  present  year,  shows  when  any  rei|uirement  6f.preliminaiy  educa^ 
tion  Vas  established  in  each  State,  and  when,  i^spectively,  a four- 
year  high  school  education  or  higher  standards  were  adbptM,  The 
accompanying  chart  (Chart  2^  shows  the  progress  made  dicing  the 
past  18  years.  In  1900,  it  Uppears. that  only  six  States  had  made  pro- 
vision for  preliminary  educatloci  in  their  practice  aeVs^  and  in  only 
one  of  these  was  the  standard  fixed  at  a four-year  high  school  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent. '"Since  1900,  ho^veve^,  progress  has  indeed 
been  rapid,  following  closely  tlie  progress  in  entrance  requirements 
of  medicaLcollegcs.  At  the  beginmft]^mJE^its  campaign  in  1904,  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  advocated  two  standards,  one  for  im- 
'mediato  adoption  which  recommended  a four-year  high  school  course 
and  anotheri  ^thc  ideal  standard  — which  suggested,  one  year  of^ 
college,  work  including  physics,  chemistry^  and  biology.  The  latter 
was  urged  for  adoption  by  January  1,  1908,  but  the  time  was  ex- 
tended ^illjanuaiy^;i910,  and  was  rfiade  a requirement  for  the  Class 
A rating  Januar/1,  1914.  The<^arts  show  more  marked  ‘dianges  in 
these*  than  impfher  years.  By  mO  the  number  of  States  providing 
for  preliinii>a1;y  education  had  inc^ased  to  36,  in  28  of  which  a four- 
year  higyschool  course  was  required.  By  1910  when  the  Carnegie* 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  published  its  report  : 
on  medical  education,  marked  improvements  had  already  been  made 
both  by  medical  schools  and  by  State  licensinfg  Imrds,  but  that  report 
did  much  tojirouse  public  interest  in  the  campaign  for  iniprovemenL  " 

— 1 ^ ^ 

»To  provide  n«aiDKt  a renuUlng  shortage  of  medical  offlwra.  ap  loteDslve  course  of  In- 
struct loD  for  admission  to  the  studjr  of  medldne  was  promulgated  In  October,  1018  by 
the  committee  on  education  and  special  training  of  the  War  Department.  This  course 
crowded  into  fpur  quartets  of  three  months  each,  or  a total  of  twelve  months,  a quantity  * 
of  work  equal  to  that  usually  sequlrln^x  quarters  of  three  months  each.  The  continua- 
tion of  tbU  course  was  made  unneeesMry  b/  the  algnlng  of  the  armistice. 
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shown  by  the  vertical  and  the  heavy  shading  indicate  for  ediCh  year 
the  number  of  States  in  which,  respectively,  one  year  and  two  years 
of  college  work  were  required  of  all  applicants ‘seeking  licen^  to 
practice  in  those  States. 

\ 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION. 

There  are  how  40  States  which  have  adopted  requirements  of  pre- 
liminary Wucatioh  in  addition  to  a standard  four-year  high-school 
education.  These  States,  the  number  of  college  years  required,  and 
the  time  the  higher  requirements  became  or  become  effective  are  as 
follows: 


State  requirements  of  prelifnirtcTif  education. 


One  year  of  ccAege  work. 

Twoyeanofoc^lege  work. 

* State  examining  \>oard  of— 

Affects 

students 

n^uiecteting. 

Affects 

an 

graduatee. 

Affccta 

students 

matriculating. 

Affects 
* an 

fkaduate*. 

Alabama. 

' 

ltiS-16 

1916^16 

Alaska .. 

Arizooa “• 

1914-15 

1914- 15 

my-16 

1915- 16 

1918 

1918 

1919 
1933 
1923 
1923  • 

i^kansas. 

1919 

lOl Q aft 

California . 

1919 

IVlcKlV 

Colorado * “ » 

Connecticut 

Delaware  ^ 

1906-O9 

1911-12 

■ 1912 
1915 

1910-U 

1914 

District  of  bidumbla  • : ^ 

Florida. 

OyoTfia : 

1914-15 

1918 

1918-19 

1918-19 

1933 

I fio*) 

lokho*. 

1V£| 

nUnob 

19l5^i6 

1910-11 

1919 

1 Q t c ift 

Indiana ’ 

1914 

■fill  40 

1923 

Iowa 

1911-^12 

. I9l6 

Ifit  K. 

Kinsas. 

1910-11 

1914-15 

1914 

1918 

ifitfi  1ft 

IwlO 

1933 

Kantu^y 

IVUHIV 



1916-16 

1915-16 

1919  N 
1919 

1923 

Ujiine 

IVU^IV 

Maryland t 

Massadiuaetta* ' 

1914-U  , 

1918 

1918^19 

1923 

Mjdvlsan. < 

1914-is 

1918 

Ifil  04  afi 

1932 

Minnesota. 

19(KM)B 

Mis^lppl....*.. 

1915-16 

lOlO 

1919-30  • 

1933 

Montana 

1914-15 

1Q1B 

kfiio  ift 

1932 

Nehraikai 

ivto 

iVlIHlv 

Nevadi  ». 

New  Haxmyhire 

New  Jersey 

1914^15 

1916- 66 
1914-15 

1917- lS 
1914-15 

1918 

1919 
1918 

i9iy\t 

1919  ♦ 

1930 

New  Mexico 

1915*17  - 
ioia.io 

New  York. 

h98.fi 

1091 

. 1918*19 
t lhS-19 
190849 

, ^ 1937 

North  Cantina. 

North  DidnU......... \ 

IVsU 

1918 

♦*1933 

1923 

1019 

Ohio* L 

IVI4 

Oklahoma. 

1914-15 

1918 

Ow«on» 

1921 

PeaniylTiiiir..... 

1914^  15 

1918 

1918 

Rhode  laland . 

19I4r)5  « 

1918-i9 

1933 

ifHfi  ' 

South  Oart^ioa 

South  Dak^ ....  

Teniwmee. 

i906^ 
1915-17 
1914-15 
* 1911-14- 

. 1911 
1990 
1918 
1917 
1917 

IVIv-IT 

1911-11 

IQIILIO 

I¥2U 

1916 

.Texia......: 

IViv^lV 

1933 

Utah....' 

Vermoot....... 

191S-14 

1914-15 

1914-15 

1917-18 

• 

• T •• t * f • 

191^19 

fOM 



1918 

1917-18 

1m3 

1931  X 

---  • - - ^ 

1918 

1991 

1918-19 

‘*‘*i9i5^ii‘“' 

■n  ' * 

1133 

* 

1919 

u— . 
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CONFUSION  FROM  MULTIPLE  BOARDS. 


Besides  the  increase  in'the  standards  of -preliminary  education  al- 
ready referred  to,  much  prop'ess  has  been  made  Hoy  medical  licensing 
boards  dumg  the  last  18  years.  In  'regulating  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art,  however,  much  confusion  exists  in  some  States  because 
the  authority  to  license  those  who  are  to  treat  the  sick  has  be^  di- 
vided between  two  or  more' separate  and  independent. boards.  After 
excellent  practice  acts  have  been  afiopted,  providing  for  fair  stand- 
ards of  preliminary  and  medical  education  in  Hiese  States,  other 
laws  are  passed  allowing  certain  groups  of  practitioners  to  secure 
licenses  on  lower  educational  standards.  Some  of  these  laws  were 
secured  through  the  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  legislators  re- 
garding the  first  essential  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  making  a diagnosis,  which  implies  a thorough  train- 
• ing  in  the  fundamentals  of  medicine.  It  is  evident  that  unless  a 
practitioner  knows  the  difference  between  normal  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions and  unless  he  knows  what  particular  disorder  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  he  is  not  in  pogiti9n  (o  apply  any  kind  of  treatment. 
The  plea  of  certain  healers  that  they  were  “ not  practicing  medicine  ” 
led  to  the  adoption  of  special  laws  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
such  practitioners  under  lower  educational  qualifications  than  were 
required  of  physicians,  although  in  some  States  tl^y  were  granted 
full  authority  to  practice  as  physicians.  Some  of  these  laws  pro- 
vided for  special  boards  without  mentioning  educational  standards; 
others  provided  for  lower  educational  requirements,  while  still  other 
laws,  (or  amendments)  merely  exempted  these  practitioners  from  the 
requirements  of  the  medical  practice  act.  So  many  different  hoards 
have  been  established  that  at  present  in  the  50  States,  including 
^ska  Vid  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  94  separate,  and  dis- 
tinct boards  having  to  do  with  licensing  those  who  are  to  treat  the 
sick!  Th^e  are  20  States  which  are  fortun^  in  having  only 
or^  board  each — the  State  medical  board.  Inclt:^ing  both  medical 
boards  and  boards  representing  various  systems  of  healing,  there 
are  19  States  having  2 boards,  each;  7 having  3 boards;  2 having  4 
boards,  eadi,  and  1 State— Arkansas — having  6 different  boards.  It 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  wi&,the  authority 'm  divided  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  efficient  protection  of  the  public  against  uneducated  and 
, incompetent'  practitioners  oif  the  healing  art.  4' 

. ' ■ SllfPLnnnNO  MEDICAL.  LICENSURE 

State  ^Ternments,  holWeTery  are  now  trying  to  avoid*!  multiplicity 
..^boards  and  at  tbe  same  time  to  gnardatee  that  all  who  arMo  tr^ 
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by  legislation,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  placed  the  licensing  of 
all  practitioners  under  a single  medical  board.  Some  States  demand 
that  all  practitioners  alike  be  required  to  possess  the  minimum  edu-  ■ 

- rational  qualifications,  after  which  they  are  given  a physician’s  li- 
cense and  may  practice  as  they  please.  The  most  recent  scheme  in 
the  licensing  of  €hose  who  are  to  treat  the  sick  is  that  adopted  in  ’ 
Illinois,  through  the  new  consolidation  law.  The  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education  in  Illinois  has  in  charge , not  only  the 
licensing  of  physicians  and  other  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  but 
also  dentists,  pharmacists,  midwives,  and  those  in  other  licensed  oc- 
cupations. More  encouraging,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  enforce- 
inent  of  the  new  law  in  Illinois  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  edu- 
•^cators  of  unquestioned  ability:  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  poor  laws 
administered  by  able  men  bring  better  results  than  the  best  laws  ad- . 
ministered  by  inefficient  men.  The  chief  point  to  Im;  considered  in 
measures  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Illinois  is  to  see  that,  to  enforce  • 
the  laws,  those  are  appointed  who  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
progress  and  needs  of  general  and  medical  education. 

practic5al  and  clinical  examinations. 

^ There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  licens- 
ing exafnination  in  some  States.  A larger  number  of  States  have  cs- 
tdbli^ed  an  efiicient  examination  (including  practical  laboratory 
and  clinical  tests)'  of  those  who  are  to  practice  the  healing  art,  and  in 
this  way  they  are  better  protecting  the  pnblic  from  ignorance  and 
incompetence.-  Educational -and  technical  efficiency  can  not  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  a written  examination  alone.  A student’s  fit- 
to  intelligently  diagnose  and  treat  human  disorders  can  be 
brought  out  only 'by  testing  his  ability  to  differentiate  between 
normal  aa(^abnornial  conditions,  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  at  the  ** 
bedside.  , , 

*-p,  ^ 

An  agency,  has  l«ently  been  established— the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners — which  has  been  demonstrating  how  these  prac- 
tical  and.  clinical  examinations  should  be  condudted.  This  board  is 
now  holding  its  examinations^  at  freqdent  intervals  in  prominent  . ' 

hospitals  in  various  large  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  members 
of  State  boards  have  been  invited  to  atfend  them.  The  i^irit  and 
pu^ose  of  the  examinations,  as  well  as  the  ease  and  facility  with 
whiiffi  they  are  conducted,  ale  so.  eyiden^,  that  State  board  members 
' ‘ > will  doubtless  be  encouraged  ‘to  a^pt  them  in  the  regular  examina-  ' ' 

tion  for  Ucensing  physicians.  W 
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NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Tie  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  just  referred  to,  was 
organized  in  1915.  It  consists  of  15  members,  including  the  Surgeon 
funerals  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Sendees,  and  one 
other  representative  of  each  of  those  services;  three  representatives" 
of  the  Stote  medical  licensing'boards,  and  six  members  appointed  at 
large.  Its  establishment  on  a high  plane  was  made  possible  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  which  made 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  year  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
b^^°  loight  be  placed  on  a s^lf-supportipg 

Six  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  board,  the  first  and  second 
at  Washington,  cespectively,  in  October,  1916,  and  in  June,  1917  • 
toe  third  at  Chicago  in  October,  1917;  the  fourth  at  New  York  City 
m January,  1918;  and  tha  fifth  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  and  Fort 
Riley,  Kaas.,  m April,  19J8.  At  these  five  examinations  altogether 
93  applicants  were  examined,  of  whom  72  pa.ssed  and  21  failed  the 
jiercentage  of  failures  being  22.6  per  cent.  ’ 


P*t«  ofex&minatlon. 

Where  held. 

Toil 

examined. 

1 

I Passed. 

Failed, 

! Peroentan 
failed. 

Octob®r,  1916 

Juno,  1917 

WaahlDfftoD. . . 

. 10 

5 

5 

50 

33.8 

October,  I9iz 

Chicago 

' 12 

9 

3 

Januvr,  1918 

ork 

' 28 

22 

6 

31.5 

April.  1918 

/Port  Oglethorpe 

20 

18 

3 

10 

iPort  RDey 

18 

5 

21.7 

ToUl 

< 

08 

72 

21 

23.6 

The  educational  requirements  of  applicants  are:  («)  A four-year 
high-school  course;  (5)  two  years  of  acceptable  college  work,  in- 
cluding courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  a modeiii  lan- 
guage;  (c)  graduation  from  a medical  school  rated  in  Clai»  A by 
the^i^erican  Medical  Association;  and,  (d)  a yeai-  spent  in  an  ac- 
ceptable hospital  as  an  interne  or  m a laboratory.  These  require- 
^nts  apply  to  graduates  of  medicaj  schools  m 1912  and  thereafter 
1 he  board  may  accept  equivalent  credentials  of  applicants  who 
• graduated  prior  to  1912.  Credentials  must  be  presented  to  the  boani 
. pnor  to  the  examination  sufficiently  early  to  permit  investigation. 
The  only  fee  is  $5  for  registration.  There  is  no  examination  fee. 

. ITus  toard  is  a voluntary  organization,  its  object  being  to  conduct 
pbysiciaM  so  thorough  as  to  prove  without  a doubt 
thmr  qusliflcttiohs  for  the  practiefe  of  medicine.  The  vklue  of  its 

' quaUfication  of  merit,  depends  on  the 
A State  n|edi<»l  licenring  boards.  Sdeh  reo^ 
i o?  by  Ae  licensing  boa^ 

Itelawanj,  Florida,'  iSho;  Keh- 
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tucky,  Maryland,  New  Hampshii'e,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vennoht. 

^\1ien  the  permanency  of  the  national  board  is  established  and  the  / 
high  character  of  its  examinations  is  more  generally  ^recognized, 
certificate's  will  doubtless  be  recognized  by  the  licensing  boards  of  a 
larger  number,  if  not  all  States.  It  will  also  furnish  .a  credential 
by  which,  reciprocity  in  medical  licensure  with  other  countries  may 
be  established.  A successful  applicant  may  enter  the  regular  medi- 
cal corps  of  either  the  Army  or  Navy  without  further  professional 
examinations  if  his  papers  are  passed  and  are  satisfactory  to  a hoard 
of  examiners  of  those  services. 

'PREMEDICAL  COLLEGE  WORK. 

Since,  in  lOlC,  two  years  of  work  in  an’ “ approved”  college  had 
been  so  generally  adopted  as  a miniiniTm  ^ucutional  requirement  for 
admission  to  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  it  became  impor- 
tant to  prepare  a schedule  of  the  subjects  ta'ught  in  the  first  two 
years  of  recc^nized  colleges  which  would  best  prepare  the  student 
for  his  subsequent  medical  work.  A circular  letter  was  sent  out  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  to  presidents  of  one  hundred  or 
more  of  the  leading  universities,  as  well  as  to  registrars  and  univer- 
sity exannners,  who  were  skilled  in  the  evaluation  of  credentials  of 
work  (lone  in  various  (ulucational  institutions.  In  this  w-ay  an  abun- 
dance of  data  was  collected.  A special  committ^  was  appointed  to  ^ 
study  the  problem  and  to  develop  a schedule  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  w-hich  make  up  the  GO  semester  hours  required,  and  to  have 
this  schedil?e  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  regular  curricula 
of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  committee  which  was  selected 
and  began  the  work  in  1916  and  was  ratified  by  the  council  in  Febru- 
ary, 1917,  is  as  follows : * 

Dr.  Kendrick  C.  Urbnnn,  111.*  chairman,  formerly  specialist  in  * 

higher  wlucution  of  the  LbiitiNl  States  Bureau  of  Education;  now  doiin  of  the 
college  of  lllwnil  arts^nnd  of  the  ITniversity  of  IIlln<»la  and  Intimately 

Identifled  with  the  work  of  tho  North  Central  .VssociatloU'Of  Colleges  ami  See-  ' 
ondarj*  ScIumUs  and  the  ^Vssoclrftlon  of  American  IT nl vers! ties  in  standardizing 
colleges  of  nrts  and  sciences.  < 

Prof.  George  Galley  Cliainhers.  dlnn’tor  of  admissions,  UniversJtr^Pennsyl- 
vnnla-,  Philndelphia,  representing  tlu‘  Aiwocit^tlon  of  American  UniVersIties.  ^ 

Dr.  W.  F.  U.  Phillips,  professor  of  anatomy  of  the  Medical  College  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  Charl^ton,  representing  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges. 

Dr.  Theo<lore  Hough,  dean  6t  the  University  of  Vlrglhla  Department  of  Medi- 
cine, Charlottesville. 

Dr.  N.  P.  Colwell,  secretary  of. the  Council' on  Medical  ^ucutlon  of -the 
American  Medical  Association,  Chleogo.  ‘ - - 

’ • . ' . . ^ 

; A pyel^inary  report  of  this  committee  was  prepaid  and  pub- 
; ^hed.in  Augiirt,  1917,  It  was  presented  for  disciissioh  di  the  annual  : 
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congress  on  medical  education  and  licensure  which  was  held  in  Chi- 
ca^  in  February,  1918,  following  which  the  committee  Completed 
this  report  which,  as  finally  adopted,  is  as  follows: 

4 ' * 


I.  HIGH-SCHOOU  RKI^IMUKMKNTS. 


(a)  For  admission  to  rtie  two-yen r college  course,  students  shall 

have.corapletetl  n four-year  course  of  ot  h‘«st  14  units  (15  after  Jan.  1,^920) 
In  a standard  accredited  high  school  or  other  Institution  of  standanl  stH.'ondnry 
school  gfade,  or  -have  the  equivalent  ns  demonstrated  by  examinations  con- 
dvictqd  by  the  College  Entrance  Examlnntlon  Board,  or  by  the  authorized  ex- 
aminer of  a standard  college  or  university  which  has  b^n  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education.  Unless  all  the  entrance  units  are  obtained  by 
exEmlnatioD,  a detailed  statement  of  attendance  at  the  secondary  school,  and  a 
tradscrlpt  of  the  student's  work,  should  be  kept  on  file  by  the  college  authorities. 
This  evidence  of  actual  attendance  at  the  secondarj'  schools  ^ould  be  c^talned, 
no  matter  whether  the  student  Is  ndmltte<l  to  the  freshman  or  to  higher  classes. 

(&)  Credits  for  admission  to  the  premedlcnl  college  course  may  he  granted 
for  the  subjects  shown  In  the  following  list  and  for  any  other  subject  counted 
by  a-standard  accredited  high  school  ns  n part  of  th^  requirements  for  Its 
diploma,  provided  that  rit  least  11  units  must  la*  offered  In  Groups  I-V: 


Unltft.  Required. 


a-4 


1-4 


Schedule  of  8ubject8  required  or  aerepted  for  entrance  to  premedical 

eolleffe  co^irse. 

Subjects. 

Group  I,  English — 

Literature  and  composition 

Group  II,  Fo^ion  Languages — 

Latin 

Greek 

French  or  German ! ^ 

Other  foreign  languages-J^ 

Group  III,  Mathematics — 

EHementary  algebra i j . | 

Advanced  algebra 1 

Plane  geometry ' j 

Solid  g^metry : ^ 

Trigonometry 

Group  IV,  History — 

Ancient  history 1 ; ^ 

Medieval  and  modern  history 

English'  Tilstory 

American  history 

Civil  government 

OiotTp  V,  ' Science— 

. Botany  ^ ; 

Zoology ^ : 

CljemTstry ‘ j 

Physics " 


H-1 
1 
1 


Phyglography,: ^ — , 

Physiology 

Astronomy : ^ i/  ' 

1%  ^ — Ta 

Oeoiei7e_ 


Subject*. 

GBOUP  VI,  MIBCELI.ANEOUS 

Agriculture 
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Unit*.  BequlrcvK 


j_2  

* Bookk(‘ep!ng _ _ 

BusIneHS  Iiiw 1/ 

Vj  

(^>inmerHaI  goopriiphy 

Domestic  8cl(?iice_^ i_2  » 

Drawing,  freohaiul  and  im^cbanl^l i^_2 

Kcononilcs  and  cH'onomIe  history. _ . 

Manual  training 

Music;  Appreciation  c»r  h«rmony__  ^ 

Note.— A unit  l.'rj^lic  credit  vnlue  of  nt  least  3«  week.s’  work  of  four  or  five 
recitation  periods  per  week,  each  recltntlon  period  to  be  not  less  than  40  min- 
utes. In  other  words,  a unit  represents  a year’s  study  In  any  subject  In  a 
•secondary  school  constituting  approximately  a quarter  of  a full  year’s  work. 
A satisfnctorj"  year’s  work  In  any  subject  can  not  be  accompllshe<l  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  In  less  than  ILO  sl.xty-mlnute  hours  or  their  equivalent. 

Both  of  the  requiretl  units  of  foreign  language  must  be  of  the  same  language, 
but  the  two  units  may  be  pre.sented  In  nny  one  of  the  languages  specified. 

Of  the  14  units  of  hlgli-scliool  work  (15  after  .Tan.  1,  1020),  8 units  are  re 
qulre<l,  as  lndlcnte<l  In  the  foregoing  schclule;  the  balance  may  be  made  up* 
from  .sYiy  o^  the  .other  subjects  in  the  schedule.  ‘ 

• ■ II.  PREMEDICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

(c)  Beginning  January  1, 1918,  the  minimum  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  acceptable.medioal  schools,  in  addition  to  the  high-school 
work  specified  above,  will  be  60  semester  hours  .of  collegiate  work, 
extending  through  two  years,  of  32  weeks  each,  exclusive  bf  holidays’ 
in  a college  approved  by  the  council  on  medical  education.  The  sub- 
jects included  in  the  two  years  of  college  work  should  be  in  accord- 
nince  with  the  following  schedule : 

Schedule  of  iuhfecte  of  the  two-year  cojl^ 


(Sixty 'woipster  hour*  required.) 


Semeiter 

hour*. 


Required  subjects:  * ' 

Chemistry  (a)... ' ,2 

Physics  (b) I : • *I”~  * g 

felology  (c) 8- 

• English  composition  and  literature  6 

Other  nonscience  subjects  (e) I... " " 12 

Subjects  strongly  urged : v - ^ ’ 

French  or  Gernfan  (f) 1 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  xoology„J^ a 

Psychology j. ' a-  6 

Advanced  mathematics,  Including  ^k^gebra  and  trigonometry ^ q 

A<]^dltlonal  courses  In  chemistry. ~ a.  g 

■ . ...  ' ■ ■ ■ V " r 


...  W 
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Other  suggested  electives : . 

English  (udditlonal),  mmomics,  history,  sociology,  i>«)litlcnl  science, 

' logic,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  drnwlng. 

' Note.  A semester  hour  Is  the  credit  value  c>f  16  weeks’  work  consisting  of 
one  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  i>^rIoil  to  be  not  less  than  50 

mlnuteS^'Siet.  least  2 hours  of  laboratory  work  to  Im*  considered  as  tlu‘ 
equivalent  of  one  kM’ture  or  recitation  perlwl. 

HUOOEKTIO^S  REOAUDINO  INDIVIDUAL  HUlMECTS.  . 

(o)  C/temw/ry— Twelve  semester , hours  required (olglit  until  January  1, 
1920)  of  which  at  least  eight  semester  hours  must  be  jnp'nenil  Inorganic  chem- 
Istty,  in^udlng  four  semester  hours  of  lab(u*atory  work.  In  tlie  Interpretntiorr 
of  this  rule  work  In  qualitative  analysis  may  l>e  counted  as  general  Inorganic 
chemistry...  Thd' remaining  four  semester  hours  (re<inlre<l  a'fter  January  1, 
1020)  may  OOi^ist  of  additional  wttrk  In  general  cbem)stry  or  of  work  in  analytic 
or  organic  chemistry.  . \ 

(6)  PAystes.— Eight  semester  liours  re<iuireil.  of  which  at  least  two  must  be 
laboratory  work.  It  Is  urgeil  that  this  c(mr«>  be  precotled  by  a course  In  trlgo- 
, nometry.  This  requii;enient  may  l|(^gatisned  by  six  semester  hours  of  college 
phjsics,  of  which  two  must  be  laboratory  w'ork,  If  prcciMlod  l>y  a "^yenr  (one 
unit)  of  high-school  physics. 

(c)  Pio/oyy,— Eight  semester  hoqrs  required,  of  wliicli  four  must  consist  of 
laboratorj'  work.  This  requirement  may  he  .satlslietl  by  a rourse  of  eight  semes- 
ter hours  In  either  general  biology  or  /ool*o',  or  by  courses  of  four  semester 
hours  each' in  zoologj'  and  botany,  but  not  by  liotahy  alone.  The  rtHiulrement  \ 
may  also  be  satlsfietl  by  six  ,semcs;er  luuirs  of  cttllege  Ididogy  or  zoology,  of 
which  three  should- be  devotetl  to  laliorntory *work  if  in^ccHled  by  a year  (one 
unit)  of  hlgh-scbool  biology  or  zoology. 

(d^  EnfflUih  composition  and  litcrat U7'e. — The  usual  introductory  college 
coursq  of  six  semester  hours,  or  Its  equivalent.  Is  rtNiuinHl, 

(e)  Aoji^picttce  subjects, — Of  tlie  00  semester  hours  rcciuirtMl  as  I ho  measure- 
ment of  2 ye^  of  cellege  work,  at  least  18,  Including  thp  C semester  hours  in 
English,  sho^d  be  In  suhj*ects  otlier  than  tlie  jilT.vsh’al,  .('heniicai,  or  biologic 
Rclences.  N ,*  • 

(j()  FrencA  or  Oertnan, — A rendlng''kno\vle<lgo  of  tme  of  these  l/ingunges  is 
strongly  'urged.  If  the  remling  knowledge  In  one  of  tliese  lungun^'s  Is  ob- 
tained on  the  basis  of  high-school^work,  the  student  Is  urged  to  tnkeXhe  otKtr 
language  In-  his  college  course.  It  Is  not  considered  advisable,  however,  to 
spend  more  than  12  of  the  requlreil  00  .siunoster  hours  ou  foreign  languages. 
In  case  a rending  knowlc<lge  of  one  Innguuge  1.4  obtained  by  0 semester  hours 
of  college  work  another  0 semestj?r  hours  may  he  well  spent  In  taklug  the 
beginner's  course  In  the  other  language.  If  this  Is  followed  up  by  a systematic 
reading  of  scientific  prose  a reading  knowleilge  of  the  second  language  may  bo 
readily  acquired.^  ^Then  a student  sptmds  more  than  two  years  In  college  he 
may  w^ll  spen<l  12^emester  hours  of  his  |^llege  work  In  the  secoml  languagi^. 

NEED  OF  A LIST  OP  APPROVED  COLLEGIA  OF  ARTS'^AND 
SCIENCES. 

'ne  most  imperative  present  need. in  medical  education  in  the 
, United  States  is  a reliable  list  pf  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  which 
h^  ^n  approved  b;;C'  some  competent  standardizing  agency.  This 
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is.especially  needed  if  the  present  standards  of  education  preliminary 
to  the  study  of  medicine  are  to  be  properly  enforced.  There  are  a 
thousand  or  more  institutions  in  this  country  bearing  the  name  of 
college  ” or  ‘ university  ” which  vary  widely  in  their  entrance  Stand- 
ards; in  the  number  and  character  of  their  teachers;  and  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  instruction.  They  range  from  the  highest 
educational  institutions  to  lie  found  in  any  country  down  to  the 
institutions  which  are  entirely  lacking  in  educational'merit  or  which 
may  be  actuaHy  engaged  in  the  sale  of  diplomas.  Prospective  col- 
lege students  at  present  have  no  reliable  list  to  guide  them  in*the 
selection  of  a college.  The^'  are  frequently  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
insert  pretentious  advertisements  in  popular  magazines  or  flood  the 
mails  with  circulars  settiig  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  merits  of 
their  respective  schools  w^eii,  as  a matter  of  fact,  such  schools  may 
have  no  moral  right  to  be.  referred  to  as  educational  in.stitutions. 
Lists  of  approved  colleges  have  been  established  by  two  prominent 
o educational  organizations-^tlie  Association  of  American  Universities 
and  the  North  Central  .Association  of  Colleges  and  Treparatory 
Schools  which  are  fairly  reliable  so  far  as  they  go.  The  former  a.s.so- 
ciation,  however,  has  not  taken  into  consideration  a Urge  number  of 
^ colleges  and  “ junior  colleges  ” which  are  in  position  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  training  in  the  subjects  included  in  the  first  two  years 
of  college  work.  The  latter  does  iiujude  .such  institutions,  but,  un- 
fortunately,  its  jurisdiction  covers  only  17  States.  The -Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the'Southem  States,  which 
covers  14  other  States,  requires  a minimum  standard  of  the  colleges 
in  membership  and  is  about  to  establish  a,  list  of  approved  colleges 
_ similar. to  that  of  the  North  Central  Association.  Then  its  list  of  ap- 

proved colleges  will  doubtlq,s.s  include  a'  much  larger  .numbei;  than 
are  at  pre.sent  indicated  in  its  membership.  There  is  need  of  reliable 
standardizing  agencies  which  will  establish  lists  of  approved  col-  ’ 
Mges  in  7 Western  .States  and  in  10  Atlantic’  and  New  Eng- 

land States.  It  is  hoped  that  such  agerifes'.will  sooq  be  inaugurated; 
that  all  the  agencies  will  be  affiliated  or  merged  so  as  tq.  establish 
uniformity  of  standards,  and  that  a nation-wide  list  of  approved 
colleges  may  be  (wtablis^d.  In  the  investigations  to  be  made  here- 
after by  all  these  standardizing  agencies,  in  the  interest-of  a better 
. medical  education,  it  is  hoped  that  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  equipment  and  facilities  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  essen- 
tial premedical  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  including 
both  didactic  and  laboratory* instniction. 
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ItEMS  COI^CERNING  MEDICAls  EDUCATION. 

Arkansas. — Tho  new  Jsauc  Folsom  Clinic,  clinical  building  of  the 
University  of  A rkansasv Medical  Department,  hhs  been  completed  at 
a cost  of  $35,000.  The  old  incdic^iL  school  building  is  l>eing  equipped 
as  an  isolation  hospital  a cost  of  $G,000^  this  sum  having  been  ap- 
propriated for  tho  purpose  by  the  State. 

California. — T%e  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Medical  De- 
partment of  the'jfjniversity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  will 
require  the  hospital  interne  year  for  all  students  entering  during 
•1918-19  and  thereaiter. 

The  College  of  Medical  Evangelists  during  the  %st  12  months’ 
has  established  its  clinical  department  in  I^s  Angeles.  A city  block 
has  been  j)urchased  on  wjiich  five  buildings  including  a 75-bed  hos- 
pital, *a  dispensary,  two  dormitories,  ahd  a ’hydrotherapy  building 
have  been  completed  at  a cost  of  approximately  $100,000/ 

A school  for  the  intensive  training  of  medical  officers  for  the 
United  States  Army  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  March  15, 
1918,  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  faculties  of  the  T^niversity  of 
California  and  Stanford  University, 

Colorado. — The  Colomlo  Ecgishiture  voted  a special  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  a year  for  the  next  10  years  to  be  used  on  buildings 
for  the  University  of  Colorado.  The  school  of  medicine  will  secure 
new  buildings  from  this  fund. 

Confiecticut. — During  tho  past  year  Yale  University  has  secured 
an  endowment  of  $2,500,000  for  placing  the  departments  of  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  and  gynecology  on  a full-time  clinical  l^asis.  A 
contract  with  the  New  Haven  General  Hospital  gives  tho  medical 
school  complete  control  of  the  public  wards. 

»Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  is4loing  its  part  in  solving 
problems  connected  wdth  the  war.  Its  departments  of  phvsiologA*, 
pathologic  chemistry  and  pathology,  particularly,  have  been  aiding 
the  Government  in  providing  gas  masks  for  the  American  troops  and 
in  Conducting  experiments  leading  to  the  reduction  of  fatalities  from 
gas  warfare. 

Georgia. — Emory  Uhitefsity  .School  of  Medicine  has  received 
$5,000  by  Jtfie  will  of  J.  B.  White,  Augusta,  to  establish  a camp  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

/Wi7w?w.-— University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago,  has 
adopted  tJEe  quadramester  system  by  which  each  12  months  is  di- 
vided intp  terms  of  fo\^^  months  each.  Under  this  arrangement  stu- 
dents may  begin  ,the  study  Of  medicine  at  the  beginning  of  any  one  ^ 
of  the  three  tenn^. 

Indiana,-^T)\^  Indiana  Univejrsity  School  of  Kedicine  is  erecting  -k 
a mMical  building  on  the  property  adjoining  the  Robert  W. 
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Long  Ho,spital,  Indianapolis,  at  anynproximato  cost  of  $400,000, 
The  ne-w  building  will  consist  of  fouror  five  stories  and  be  of  mate- 
i-ml  Imrinonizing  with  the  hospital  buildings.  About  $150,000  of  this 
sum  wdll  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  medical  building. 

MarylaTul.—i:\\e.  Maryland  Legislature,  at  its  recent  session,  ap- 
propriated $25,000  annually  for  two  years  for  the  University  of 
Marjland  Medical  School.  The  inedical_ school  has  received  as  a 
^ft  the  medical  library  and  surgical  instruments  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Bevan.  The  medical  mIIooI  has  also  voted  to  admit 
women  students.  ' 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  has  received  $100,000  from  the  will  of 
Jennie  fJillender  and  $300,000  from  the  estate  of  James  -Buchanan 
Brady.  o 

■ ^Massachusetts.  Harvard  Medical  School  has  voted  to  admit 
women  students.  This  has  been  duo  to  the  heavy  draft  of  the  war 
on  the  medical  profession. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  announces  that  it  has  be- 
coi^  nons!ctaria-n  and  will  offer  courses  in  regular  materia  medica, 
the^peutics.  and  practice.  ' . * 

^ Michigan,  The  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  city  of  Detroit  and  placed  undet  the  control  of  the 
board  of  education.  It  will  hereafter  be  maintained  as  a municipal 
institution. 

. Minn.esota.—\  Navy  Hospital  Corps  Training  School  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School.  It  was  formerly  opened  on  October 1917,  with  an  initial 
attendance  of  100  men. 

The  University  Hospital,  erected  on  the  campus  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  was  formerly 
opened  in  October,  101 1.  It  consists  of,  120  beds  and  was  erected  at  ■; 
a total  cost,  for  the  building  and  efluipment,  of  $210,000.'  A new 
library  building,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  present  library  unit,  is 
being  erected  cn  the  medical  campus  which  will  house  the  department 
of  physiologj-,  pharmacology,  and  biochemistry.  The  funds  were 
provided  by  the  legislature  which  also  appropriatod  $100,000  for 
maintenance  for  two  years,  f 

Mew  T or*.— -Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur-  . 
geons  has  added  a fifth  clinical  year  to  the  medical  .dbur^  to  be 
required  of  all  students  matriculating  in  and  after  September,  191i 
The  college  has  also  opened’  its  doors  to  women  studeiite.  This  wae 
made  possible  by  a gift  of  $50,000  from  George  W.  Breejeenridge, 
Snh  Aijtohio,  Tex.,  and  a gift  of  $5,000  from  an  association  of  women 
physicians,  and  $18,000  from  other  donations.  A new  building  for 
the  use  of  wom^  students  will  be  erected  and  additional  laboratories  % 
. provided,  U ,,  , ' ' . ' ' 
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Cornell  University  Medical  College  has  established  a clinic  fon  the 
functional  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians. 
TKis  constitutes  practically  a new  branch  of  medicine. 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  has  rexieived  $205,000 
from  the  estate  of  Charles  W.  West. 

University  of  Buffalo  Medical  Department  has  begun  a cainiuugn 
for  funds  for  a new  medical  building  and- laboratories.  A gift  of 
$10,000  has  been  obtained  to  go  toward  current  cx[)cnscs  for  the  year. 

University  of  Cincinnati ’College  of  Medicine  formally 
dedicated  its  new  medicarcollcjfcjwilding  on  March  2.'').  lOlA  _ Sub- 
scriptions were  raised  for  tbis^Bhng  aggregating' $555, 00()/^ 

On  .January  1,  1918,  under  the  new  chni’ter  for  Cincinnati,  all  of 
the  medical  and  scientific  nursing  work  of  the  Cincinnati  (>neral>;;. 
Hospital  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Cincirv< 
nati.  The  staff  wfill  he  made  up  of  members  of  tlve  medical'  ftchool 
faculty  and  secures  fr>r  teaching  ptirpf)ses  the  facilities  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

t)\'laJwvid. — The  legislature  appropriated  $200,000 a State  hos- 
pital at  Oklahoma  City,  to  be  . under  tlK'  contnd  of  t^  pklahoma  ‘ 
University  School  of  Medicine.  The  building  is  rajudly  a])proach- 
ing  completion.  The  school  of  inedicine  has  completed  a new  chein- 
i.stry  building  at  Xorman,  which  has  now  been  comiileted  at  a cost  of 
$33,000. 

Otegon.  —The  University'  ofOregKjn  Medical  School  dedicated 
Mackenzie^ Hall,  the  first  unit-of  the  new  group  of  medical  buildings, 
on  May  1,  1918.  The  building  was  erected  at  a co^  of  $117,000.  It 
is  on  the  new  campus  of  21^acres  which  provides  space  i>ot  only  for 
other  medical  .school  buildings,  but  also  for  hospitarsites. 

PervMyhar\ia.-^\\^  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  received 
$50,000  from  the  will  of  Dr.  .William  C.  Goodell.  The  board  of  re-  ■ 
view  has  awarded  damages  of  $714,000  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
syfvania  for  the  old  Medico-Chirurgical  College  and  Hogpital  prop- 
erty taken  by  the  city.  TJie  Medico-Chirurgical  property  had  been 
ffansferr^  to  the  University  of  Penn.sylvanin  with  the  merger  two 
years  ago.^ 

The  University  of  Pittsblirgh  Scliool  of  Medicine  is  receiving  $100 
annually  from  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  to  be 
used  as  a prise  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class  w’ho  writes  the  best 
essay  on  the  prevention  of  ^blindness.  . 

, Tennessee.  Meh^rry  Medical  College  dedicated  the  new  Anderson 
Anatomical  Hall  on  October  19,  1917.  The  $10,000  used  in  its 
erection  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  John  W.  Andqs.son,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

feardf.^During  1917  an  atit^pt  by  Qoy.  Ferufson  to  secure  polit- 
ic^'comtrol  of  the  Umivereity  of  Texas  and  its  medical  depattpent 
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amised  a vigorous  protest. . A sixrisil  session  o&the  legislature  was 
■ i'»IH'aclled;  an  appropriation  of 

»l,bi.y,4»<.l<  for  the  univei-sity,  including  $197,500  for  the  medical 
departnient.  which  Trtiv.  Ferguson  had  vetoed,  was  again  passed ; and 
three  regents  of  the  university  named  by  Gov.  Ferguson  were  replaced 
by  those  selected  in  the  interests  of  the  university. 

T m/mw..  -The  Medical  (’ollegc  of  Virginia  has  voted  to  admit 
women  students.  A new  three-story  hpspital  building  is  to  lie  erected 
as  a part  of  the  new  group  (>f  buildings  for  the  Meinorial  Hospital 
This  first  building  will  cost  about  $40,000  and  will  J,e  u.sed  for  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  money  was  donated  bv  Maj.  James  H,  Dooley 

11  ^ycoriwu-The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  received  gifts 
amounting  to  ?I100.000,  which,  with  an  appropriation  of  $.50,000  from 
the  legislature  of  1017,  will  be  used  to  construct  a new  infirmary  for 
the  medical  school.  . ^ 

Marquette  TJniversity  School  of  Medicine  is  conducting  a cam- 
paign to  raise  $1,000,000  for  endowment.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
agreed  to  give  one-third  of  this  sum  ppvided  fhe  university  raises 
the  balance.  The  first  evening  of  the  campaign  $175,000  was  raised 
A gift  of  1,000  volumes  to  bo  added  to  the  library  has  lieen  received 
from  the  late  Joh'n  L.  C.  ('ronyii.  of  Biiff^ilo.  ’ ' 

DEVELOPING  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA.  - 

In  the  spring  of  1014.  the  China  Medical  Coinmi.ssion,  represent- 
ing  the  Kockefeller  Foundation,  was  sent  to  Chiba  “to  inquire  into 
the  condiUon  of  medical  education,  hospitals,  *nd  pub'lif  health  in 
Chma.  This  commission  recommended  Peking  as  the'place  where 
the  first  medical  educational  work  should  be  organizeil  The  China 
Medical  Poard  was  then  organized,  which  took  over  the  property  of 
tho  Peking  Union  Medical  College.  The  ferms  of  the  transfer  pro- 
vided for  a board  of  trustees  consisting  of  13  members,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  six  missionary  organizations  previously  inain- 
tniiiing  the  college,  and  seven  by  the  China  Medical  Board.  Fiill 

support  of  tjie  college  was  assumed  by  the  China  Medical  Board  on 
July  1, 1915. 

* Peking  Union  Medicat  College  was  founded  early  in  1906 
by  variou.s  American  and  English  boards  of  missions,  following 'the 
Boxer  outbreak.  Substarttial  contributions  toward  the’  building  fund 
^ were  obLamed  from  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China..  The  Chinese 
•lan^age  was.the  medium  of  insttuction.  The  college  rendered  val- 
uable service  m 1910-11  in  connection  with  the.  ^rious  outbreak  of 
pneumonia  and  the  epidemic  of  the  plague.  As  a result  of  their 
work  IW  members  of  the  college  , stkff  were  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the.  Double  Dyagon.  The  college  staff  also  render^  Valit- ' 
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able  nylitary  surgical  work  with  the  Imperial  forces  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1911.  , ■ .. 

The  announremeht  of  the  new  "Peking  Union  Medical  College, 
Peking,  China,  for  the  session  of  1918-19,  has  recently  been  sent  out. 
It  contains  a perspective  view  of  the  new  medical  school  and  its 
group  of  hospital  buildings.  ' These,  -when  completed,  will  consist 
,of  17  buildings,  connected  by  covered  corridors,  and  will  occupy  the 
sparo  of  about  four  city  blocks.  All  but  four  of  these  buildings  and 
two  prospective  wings  of  the  medical  school  have  already  been  com- 
pleted. A premedical  school  was  opened  in  September,  1917*,  and 
the  medical  Sjhool  will  be  open  for  students  in  September,  1919. 
Graduation  from  an  approved  middle  school  of  China,  or  its  equiva- 
lent,  in  addition  to  108  credit  (semester)  hours  of  college  work,  is 
required  for  admission.  The  premedical  work  includes  courses’  in 
English,  Chinese  language  and  literature,  algebra  through  quadra- 
tics, plane  geometrj’,  biologj’,  chemistry,  physics,  Chinese  and  uni- 
Versal  hi^ry,  and  drawing.  The  teaching  year  begins  September 
17  and  will  end  June  20  of  the  following  year.  The  announcement 
contams  floor  plans  of  the  various  college  and  hospital  buildings. 
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CHAPTER  III.  ■ 
ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

By  F.  L.  Bishop, 

Dean,  8A00I  of  Engineering,  Unlveraitg  of  PiU^rgk. 


Engineering  schools  in  common  with  other  educational  institutions 
have  been  confronted  with  many  unique  problems  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  in  1914.  PreviousHo  that  time  an  increasing 
number  of  men  who  entered  colleges  and  universities  elected  subjects 
pertaining  to  commerce,  business  management,  finances,  etc.  The 
growth  of  the  schools  of  commerce,  both  as  regards  the  number  of 
such  8cho9ls  and  the  attendance  in  them,  is  a striking  proof  of  this 
tendency.  During  the  same  period  the  attendance  at  engineering 
schools  had  in  most  cases  decreased  with  the  resulting  decrease  in 
new  equipment,  faculties,  etc.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
financial  crisis  of  1907  but  is  undoubtedly  due  largely,  to  the  fact  that 
the  opportunities  offered  college  graduates  in  purely  commercial 
pursuits  were  greater  than  those  in  purely  industrial  work  where  the 
demand  is  for.  men  having  a high  degree  of  engineering  skill  and  a wide 
knowledge  of  applied  science. 

With  the  demand  on  American  manufacturers  for  war  supplies  for 
the  Alhes,  there  developed  a need  for  a very  large  number  of  scien* 
tifioally  and  technically  trained  men  for  use  in  designing  new  machin- 
ery, developing  new  processes,  etc.  It  was  then  the  country  realized 
that  the  number  of  men  who  had  been  trained  in  applied  science  was 
woefully  small  in  comparison  with  the  population  of  the  country  and, 
the  magnitude  of  its  industries.  Even  before  thia»time  the  engineer- 
ing  graduate  received  niunerous  bids  for  his  services.  In  spite  of  this 
. the  idea  was  prevalent  that  the  supply  of  engineering  graduates  ex- 
ceeded the  demand,  ■ ' ■ 

The  increMing  number  of  mechanical  appliances  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  Eimopean  War,  necessitating  an  increased  nuinber  of 
trained  men  m applied  sciences,  immediately  reacted  upon  the  en- 
gineering schools  in  two  ways,— first,  the  number -of  men  entering 
engineering  schools  increased  materially,  and  second,  the  professors 
and  instructors  in  these  schools  were  in  demand  by  the  indus- 
tries at  salaries  which  it  was  impossible  folp  educational,  institutions 
to  meet.  For  the  latter  cause  many  of  the  teachprs  left  the  engineei^ 

mg  schools  and  their  places  had  to  he  taken  in  mpet  oases  by  inexpe^ 

■ A710ap^V21rrBnh,.88— ■■  / vt:  ■ 
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rienced  teachers  and  almost  without  exception  by  men  with  less 
techmcal  ability  than  thqse  who  had  left. 

This  movement  of  engineering  teachers  was  further  accelerated 
when  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany,  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  members  of  engineering  faculties  were  called  into 'active 
service'  as  members  of  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

No  better  trAute  can  be  paid  the  personnel  of  the  teachers  in 
engineering  schools  than  their  immediate  response  to  their  coimtry’s 
call. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  affected  the  student 
body  in  two  ways  first,  an  increased  attendance  in  the  freshman 
class;  the  second  and  Inoat  striking  was  the  large  number  of  students 
^ who  immediately  volunteered  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service. 

This  depletion  of  the  student  body  of  engineering  schools  through 
its  members  volunteermg  for  active  service  in  various  branches  of-  the 
Army  and  Navy  was  a matter  of  grave* concern  not  only  in  educational  - 
institutions  and  the  industries,  but  also  to  the  War  Department.  ' 

It  had  been  recognized  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  not 
only  by  the  Secretary  of  War  but  by  other  ofiicials  in  Washington, 
that  the  successful  outcome  of  the  war  for  the  Allies  was  dependent 
upon  the  services  of  technically  trained  men.  If  the  war  were  to  last 
a year  or  perhaps  two,  all  were  agreed  that  ^ery  student  should  do 
his  part  by  dropping  his  school  work  tempoiCrily,  but  if  the  war  was 
to  be  of  longer  duration,  then  it  would  become  absolutely  necessary 
for  engineering  students  to  continue  in  school  to  complete  their 
courses  in  order  that  an  adequate  supply  of  such  men  should  be  avail- 
able during  the  war  and  for  the  reconstruction  period  which  must  of 
necessity  follow. 

The  matter  became  so  pressing  that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  aqd  a committee  on  engineering  education  was 
appointed  by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  a member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  under  whose  general 
direcUon  came  all  matters  pertaining  to  education.  The  members 
of  tha  con^ttee  were  Charles  S.  Howe,  president.  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science;  Milo  S.  Hetchum,  dean  of  the -college  of  engineering. 
University  of  Colorado;  C.  R.‘  Mann,  Carnegie  Foimdation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching;'S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  ed^ucation, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  and  F.  L.  Bishop,  dean,  school 
of  engineering.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

This  committee,  cooperating  with  the  national  engineering  socie-  .• 
ties,  the  special  war  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  * 
Engineering  Education  and  other  qiganizations,  presented  the 
matter  tp,  the  Seoretarj  of  War,  who  inodified  the  Selective  Service 
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Regulations.  On  December  19,  1917,  the  ^following  regulation 
became  effective: 

Und#r  such  regulations  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  prescribe,  a proportion  of 
the  students,  aa  named  by  the  school  faculty,  pursuing  an  engineering  course  in  one 
of  the  approved  technical  engineering  schools  listed  in  the  War  Department  may 
enlist  in  the  enlisted  reserve  corps  of  the  Engineer  Department,  and  thereafter,  upon 
presentation  by  the  registrant  to  his  local  board  of  a certificate  of  enlistment,  such 
certiticate  shall  be  filed  with  the  questionnaire  and  the  registrant  shall  Ikj  placed  in 
Class  V,  on  the  ground  that  he  ia  in  the  military'  service  of  the  United  States. 

This  regulation  peniiitted  students  to  enlist  in  the  Engineers' 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  to  remain  in  school  until  they  completed 
their  courses.  It  remained  in  force  until  superseded  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  section  A,  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  and  tended 
very  materially  to  stabilize  the  student  body  in  englR^ring  schools, 
thus  providing  properly  trained  men  not  only  for  the  Depart- 
ment, ^^at  also  foi*  the  industries. 

• The  war  also  had  a decided  effect  upon  the  curricula  of  engihaer- 
ing  schools.  Wliile  educational  institutions,  as  a rule,  are  verys^ 
conservative  and  slow  in  making  changes  in  material  and  methods 
^ of  instruction,  * the  engineering  schools  responded  quickly  to  the 
many  new  factors  which  were  developed  by  the  war,  and  important 
changes  in  the  cifrriculum  were  put  in  force.  Most  of  these  changes 
had  to  do  ^vith  methods  of  instruction  of  specific  subjects,  such  as 
matheihatics,  therm od}!! arnica,  etc.  There  were,  however,  two 
* general  changes  which  might  well  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  These 
— i^ere  the  applications  of  economic  principles  to  the  industries  and 
some  form  of*  cooperative  system*  by  which  the  student  secures 
actual  engineering  experience  before  graduation. 

The  most  universal  of  these  is  the  greater  attention  which  is  given 
to  the  application  of  economic  principles  to  industries,  engineering 
research,  and  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  sociology  sometimes 
placed  under  the  bn)ad  title  of  human  engineering.  Formerly  the 
engineer  was  supposed  to  deal  only  with  the  material  and  forces  of 
nature,  but  recently  an  entirely  new  factor  has  entered — i.  e.,  the 
human  factor— rand,  in  many  oases,  this  is^he  all-controlling  element 
with  which  the  engineer  must  deal.  Hence  it  becomes  increasingly 
important  to  'teach  the  prospective  engineer  as  much  as  possible 
oonoeming  the  fundamental  problems  of  psychology,  sociology,  etc. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the  engineering  student  must 
during  his  course  secure  the  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession  through  actuttl  practice  in  engineering  work  in  the 
industries  if  he  is  to  grasp  properly  the  instructional  work  as  given 
in  the  school.  This  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  coopefa- 
^ve  system  wlucb.  the  student  spends  a portion  of  his  time  in 
the  industn^  . under  the  supei^visiqh  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  in 
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Which  he  is  enrohed.  This  differs  very  decidedly  from  the  old 
proc^  in  winch  the  student  worked  summers  at  any  kind  of  a job 
which  he  might  select  in  any  place  without  supervision  This 
^operative  work  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Mann  in  the  annual  report  of 
tne  Uomrmssioner  oflEducation  for  1916. 

a resiJt  of  the  war  courses,  some  teachers  discovered  for  the 
firet.time  that  students  will  study  and  work  if  they  are  interested. 

he  tendency  for  the  engmeering  student  to  become  so  absorbed  in 
^ work  as  to  neglect  the  college  social  And  athletic  activities  has 
been  of  long  standmg,  and  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  much 
discussed  with  beneficial  results.  When  this  tendency  is  properly 
controlled  and  directed  it  provides  the  incentive  by  which  a young 
man  may  be  trained  mentally  without  detriment  to  his  social  develop 
ment  while  m college.  Scholarship  is  not  incompatible  with  breadth 
0 view  or  a desue  to  take  a normal  part  in  college  activities.  In 
act,  the  latter  ought  to  be  go  regulated  that  sound  scholarship 
would  he  essential  to  participation  in  them.  -Those  who  had  the 
opportimty  of  becoimng  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  men  who  were 
required  to  ^ the  responsible  positions  in  the  world  war  w-ero  able  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  sound  scholarship  w^as  an  essential  prerequi- 
site for  teeir  participation  in  the  war  w-ork. 

The  discussion  of  the -changes  in  curriculum  brought  about  by  the 
^ war  tended  to  emphasize  the  different  criticisms  which  have  been 
expressed  in  regard  to  engineering  education  and  engineering  schools 
for  a considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  those  ' 
spools  were  producing  well-trained  men  for  certain  highly  teclmicnl 
phases  of  engineering,  but  were  failing  to  produce  an  all-round 
engmeer  requmed  for  the  proper  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
countjy.  This  discussion  lead  even  as  far  back  as  1907  to  the 
appomtmimt  of  a jomt  committee  on  engmeering  education.  The 
report  of  committee,  which  has  become  avadable  during  the  past 
y^,  IS  the^idt  of  several  years  of  investigation  of  engineering 
schools  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  th^ 
Adv^wment  of  Teaching.  The  report  undoubtedly  marks  an 
epoch  m engineermg  education  because  it  embodies  not  only  the 
mvestigation  of  a single  able  investigator,  but  the  result  of  Dr.  Mann’s 
mvesti^ion  has  been  discussed  repeatedly  as  the  work  progressed 

peering  societies,  especially  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Engneenng  Education.  Thus  the  report  repre^nts  to  a con- 
Mderable  extent  a composite  idea  of  the  present  standing  of  engineer- 

^ education  together  with  an  outline  of  the  probable  future 
developments.  , 

; does  not  advocate  any  specific  change  in  -the 

c^cifi^,  It  does  in  a broad  way  indicate  the  meat  probable  form 
^ deyelppment  which  engineering  schobls  must  take  if  they  are  to 
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meet  the  requirements  of  the  industries  and  produce  technically 
learned  men  who  will  compete  with  those  from  other  countries. 
The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  can  find  a proper  type  of 
traini^  for  men  for  the  industries  only  through  long  continued 
experimentation  in  different  types  of  schools.  It  calls  attention 
specifically  to  the  experiment  in  engineering  education  which  has  to 
do  with  the  introduction  of  cooperative  work  and  the  elimination  of 
the  practice  shop  from  schools.  That  greater  emphasis  must  be  laid 
on  the  correlation  of  industry  with  the  schools  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental conclusions  of  the  report.  • Given  the  results  of  this  long 
investigation  and  its  discussion,  the  question  immediately  arises  as 
to  what  type  of  experiment  in  education  will  be  most  fruitful  in  the 
development  of  the  proper  t>T)e  of  men  for  the  industries.  A survey 
of  the  situation  by  any  one  familiar  with  industrial  needs  seems  to 
point  clearly  to  the  necessity  in  this  country  of  developing  two 
different  riqies  of  men  for  use  in  the  industries. 

Firet,  a man  who  may  be  called  a technician,  who  is  highly  trained 
in  science  and  mathematics,  w'ho  possesses  the  instinct  of  the  research 
man  and  who  can  devote  his  entire  time  to  higlily  technical  research 
problems,  either  in  the  research  laboratories  which  are  now  rapidly 
bemg  developed  in  the  large  industries,^r  by  applying  the  results  of 
his  research  to  engineering  science.  For  the  training  of  tliis  type  of 
men,  there  is  needed  the  best  of  scientific  equipment,  the  members 
of  the  faculty  must  be  those  who  are  intimately  interested  in  research 
problems,  and  the  student  himself  must  have  what  is  sometimes 
called  a mathematical  mind.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  type  of  a man 
can  be  developed  in  a four-year  course  under  existing  conditions. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  such  a man  can  be  developed  only  in  a 
school  which  has  a thorough  graduate  department  devoting  its 
energies  primarily  to  research  but  giving  instruction  in  the  funda> 
mentals  of  science  and  mathematics. 

The  second  type  which  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  industries 
is  the  man  who  has  a broad  general  knowledge  of  engineering  subjects 
and  can  apply  that  knowledge  in  an  effective  way  in  present  engineer- 
ing problems^He  must  have  atJility  to  command  men>  a knowledge 
of  the  applications  of  economic  principles  tp  industries,  and  a broad 
training  in  the  so-<\aUcd  humanities,  since  he  is  the  man  in  contact 
with  men  of  other  types  in  other  fields  of  human  activities.  He 
should  not  be  a research  man,'  his  training  in  mathematics  n^ed  not 
be  of  necessity  so  extensive  as' that  of  the  research  technician,  but 
his  liiiderstanding  of  engineering  problems  should  be  extensive.  Such- 
a man  can  not  be  trained  in  >he  ordin^y  schools  because  of  the 
artificial  conditions  which  of  necessity  exist  in  ^academic  institutions. 
He  must  become  familiar  with  the  industries  whUe  yet  a student  in 
order  t^t  he  may  undgptandi  thdloughly  the  appUcations  of 
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theoretical  courses  in  school  and  their  application  to  industriea  and' 
ateo  that  ho  may  become  familiar  in  the  formative  period  of  life  with 
the  problems  of  labor  and  the  human  factor  in  engineering.  It  is  in 
the  development  of  this  type  of  man,  who  is  to  become  the  manager 
and  operating  head  of  our  large  manufacturing  industries,  who  needs 
more  than  any  other  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  coopera- 
tive  system.  ^ 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  in  this  country  we  have  no  institutions  with 
sufficient  funds  to  develop  a complete  school  of  applied  science, 
(1)  having  as  "its  .foundation  a modified  standard  four-year  course  of 
instruction,  (2)  accepting  young  men  for  the  course  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the  high  schools,  (3)  coordinating  with  tliis  a proper 
cooperative  system,  and  (4)  having  a graduate  sehool  devoted  to 
mstimction  of  graduates  from  a four-year  cour8e"-not  onlv  in  the 
applications  of  science,  but  also  of  economic' principles  to  industries. 

us  graduate  school  should  bo  in  close  coordination  '.with  the 
rese^h  department,  corresponding  in  many  ways  to  the  Mohon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
where  problems  in  the  application  of  science  to  industries  arc  studied 
at  first  hand  under  ideal  conditions,  and  later  the  results  of  these 
investigations  are  applied  directly  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
industry,  j The  graduate  student  would  tlius  have  the  opportunity 
of  takmg  ffis  science  and  mathematics  in  an  atmosphere  that  would 
»be  wnducive  to  the  development  of  the  best  tj-pe  of  man  for  research. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  crystallizing  process  which  brought  forth 
the  type  of  engineering  schools  which  are  now  common  in  this 
country.  The  result  of  the  world  war,  in  the  same  manner,  will  bo 
the  crystallization  of  the  ideas  now  prevalent  in  regard  to  tecfoical 
and  scientific  training.  Wo  shall  have  in  the  near  future  an  engineer- 
ing school  of  a type  quite  distinct  from  that  in  existence  at  the 
present  time. 

• It  18  only  necessary  to  mention  it  to  bring  to  mind  the  failure  of 
this  country  to  provide  for  a schoql  of  engineering  which  has  a faculty  ■ 

buddings,  equipment,  and  resources  comparable,  with  similar  insti- 
tutions  in  Europe.  . " ' 

In  this  cc|D|try  we  have  schools  of  engineering  which  offer  exceUent 
Mui^  foTundergraduatos.  We  have  one  or  two  schools  like  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  which 
offer  ^duate  courses  to  some  extent.  We  have  certain  other  schools 
like  the  Umversity  of  Illinois,.  the^Ohio  State  University,  etc.,  that 
induct  research  and  engineering  experiment  statiofis  supported  by. 
the  ^te.  There  is,  however,  no  single  school  which  combines  in 
an  effecUve  way  all  three  factors  which  go  to  inake  a complete  ‘ 
en^eering  school,  namely,  imdergraduate  courses,  graduate  courses 
*;^.anlreseiUT^  both  pure  and  applied.  I propose  to  outline  briefly 
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some  <rf  the  factors  which  must  ho  taken- into  consideration  in  estab- 


lishing such  a school. 

The  engineer  must  bo  a man  of  culture  and  broad  training  such  as 
can  best  be  secured  in  the  atmosphere  of  a large  university.  Also 
it  is  only  at  a uniTCrsity  that  there  are  available  libraries  and  labora- 
tories especially  of  science  and  economics,  which  are  essential  to  the 
student  of  engineering  and  especially  to  graduate  and  research  men. 
The  university  which  has  such  a school  as  a part  of  it  must  bo  located 
at  the  center  of  a great  industrial  district  where  all  types  of  engineer- 
ing are  available  for  study  at  first  hand  by  the  students. 

In  its  undergraduate  department  the  functions  of  such  a school 
would  bo  to  train  young  men  to  enter  engineering  industries  in  which 


mt  graduates  from  our  best  (Engineering  schools  now  enter, 
graduate  department  tho  function  would  be  to  train  men  to 


.,.0  research  division  of  engineering  industries  and  to  supply 
the  ever  increasing  demands  made  by  the  National  and  State  Gov- 
ernments for  trained  investigators.  s. 

In  its  research  department  the  function  would  be  two-fold:  First, 
to  develop  through 'pure  research  tho  fundamental  principles  upon 
\vhich  all  engineering  is  based  and  to  obtain  standard  data  pertain- 
ing to  tho  various  materials  employed  in  engineering  work;  second, 
the  investigations  of  specific  problems,  solutions  of  w^hich  are  de- 
manded by  individuals,  firms,  or  corporation. 

An  estimate  of  tho  faculty,  buildings,  equipment,  and  resources 
which  would  be  required  for  such  an  i^titution  shows  that  an 
endowment  of  $20,000,000  would  be  needed.  Such  a school  should 
operate  in  close  connection  with  tho  municipal.  State,  and  National 
Gavernments  in  addition  to  its  close  cooperation  wdth  the  industries* 
of  tho  country. 

Since  it  seems  at  the  present  time  impossible  to  secure  adequate 
funds  for  such  an  institution  it  is  highly  desirable  that  different 
institutions  in  the  country  should  devote  themselves  to  the  solution 
of  specific  problems  and  thus  each  one  become  an  experimental 
laboratory .ipr  tho  benefit  of  engineering  education. 
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The  influence  of  industrinJ  vociitioiml  emication  is  Imviiur  its 
e feet  upon  pnicticos  and  methods  of  comniercial  education.  "tIic 
practico  of  industrial  cdueation  of  analyzing  a euniculuni  of  subjects 
containing  values  of  vocational  work,  lelatid  vociitional,  and  non- 
vocational  subjects  is  causing  us  to  e.xaiiiinc  coniniereial  education 
wth  a view  to  a more  careful  pratdice  with  respect  to  like  items. 

c are  accustomed  to  note  a large  proportion  of  our  high-school - 
ppiJs  as  pursuing  commercial  education.  More  strictly  spoakinv 
however,  commercial  pupils  in  our  high  schools  arc  those  pui-suinc 
general  academic  education  with  one  or  two  commercial  subjects 
usuaUy  of  clericHl  character.  There  has  been  litUe  related  com- 
mercial work  re<iuirctl  of  our  so-called  coninicrcjal  pupils  and  the 
nonvocational  or  general  academic  subjects  have  been  taught  with 
complete  disregard  for  the  special  needs  of.  commercial  pupils. 
A review  of  the  historical  development  of  commercial  education 
easily  explains  the  present  situation.  ^ 

In  the  early  days  before  tlie  period  of  voeational  edueation  no 
provision  was  made  in  educational  curriculunis  for  the  training  of 
^ ^s  and  girls  for  office  work  or  other  cqmmereial  occupations 
J>ho  private  business  school  was  (ii-st  to  sec  the  need  of  a new  train- 
ing and  to  effect  an  organization  to  meet  this  need.  These  institu- 
I ttons  offered  short  intensive  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  later Tn 
. typewriting  and  shorthand.  The  history  of  the  private  commercial 
school  18  well  known.  This  type  of  school  rendered  a real  service 
at  a time  when  the  public-scliool  authorities  were  cither  ignorant  of 
the  need  or  unwilling  to  meet  it.  The  original  commercial  courses 
in  public  high  schools  were  short  intensive  courses.  This  kind  of 
organization,  immediately  called  down  upon  commercial  educatore 
severe  critipism  from  those  who  were  chniged  with  the* responsibility 
of  admmistering  public  education,  and  from  the  public^R  general 
which  was  St  that  time  quick  to  reflect  the  idealism  and  aloofness 
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from  life  character  of  all  educational  enterprise.  The  natural  result 
of  this  widespread  criticism  was  to  shake  the  faith  of  tlie  commercial 
teachers  in  the  type  of  training  which  they  had  received— that  is, 
private  commercial  school  training — and  werp  recommending  for  the 
public  school.  It  Was  n^  long  before  these  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects  began  to  play  tip  to  the  academic  standard  so  esteemed  im 
the  new  educational  fields  in  which  they  were,  workers,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  in  the  average  high  school  commercial  educa- 
tion simply  rcpresitiited  a number  of  commercial  elective  subjects 
grouped  with  academic  electives  and  distributed  tliroughout  llie 
four-year  program. 

. Under  the  average  conditi«ms  of  high  schools  a few  of  these 
commercial  subjects  could  be  taken,  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  many  sucli  subjects  could  be  elected.'  It  can  be  seen 
readily  that  this  elective  plan  could  efli'ct  no  standard  of  commercial 
instruction,  and  ns  a result  the  product  ranged  all  the  way  from 
reasonably  eflicicnt  to  wholly  inefficient.  Commercial  pupils  under 
this  plan  lacked  the  thoroughness  and  attention  which*vocational 
pupils  in  more  modern  vocational  courses  attain.  By  the  com- 
promise described  commercial  educators  succeeded  in  winnin»  a 
place  among  educators  in  general,  and  were  able  to  advance  the  ca^iise 
of  commercial  education  in  a system  not  attempting  any  other  kind 
of  vocational  work. 

In  a subsequent  period  of  educational  development  two  years  of 
commercial  work  were  offered  at  the  end  of  the  high-school'  couree. 
Oidy  those  who  were  able  to  continue  through  the  four-year  program 
were  permitted  to  get  commercial  training.  The  result  of  this\vpe 
of  commercial  course  was  that  the  large  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
who  had  an^laim  on  public  commercial  education  .were  denied  tlie 
privilega-ot^ettiag  it.  The  private  commercial  school  waxed  fat 
on  this^public-school  program. 

The  evolution  of  commercial  education  seems  to  be  bringing  us  at 
this  moment  to,  a ne\V.  and  better  conception  of  proper  procedure. 
We  are  now ..attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  who 
attmd  high  school  in  large  numbers  for  the  first  t\4|  years,  and  who 
desire  instruction  m commercial  subjects,  by  placing  commercial 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  but  adapting  this  work  to  the 
^s^e  of  maturity  of  the  younger  pupils..  The  more  teclmical  and 
difficult  commercial  subjects  are  postponed  to  the  lattcx,^art  of  th^ 
high*^chool  course.  Such  a plan  seoms  to  meet  more  adequately 
th*  needs  of  all  the  pupils  who  resort  to  our  high  schools  looking  for  ^ 
the  advantages  possible  under  the  limitations  of  time,  capacity,  and 
maturity. 


Our  first-year  high-schuol  commercial  work  consists  mainly  of 
commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  elementary  bookkeeping, 
a In  our  secoia,d-jtear  work  are  found  more  advanc^  bookkeepbg, 
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typewriting,  and  simple  ofliee  procedure’.  Stenography  and  still 
more  advanced  bookkeeping  are  reserved  for  the  .third  and  fourty 
years.  . In  juniilr  high  schools  commercial  subjects  are  generally 
taught  u])on  a prevocational  basis.  Many  junior  high  schools  in  their 
efforts  to  furnish  fullest  opportunity  for  tho.se  pupils  who  will  not 
proceed  to  the  senior  high  school  are  offering  somewhat  technical  and 
advanced  courses  in  stenograjihy  and  'bookkeeping,  too  advam;ed  foi 
the  pupils  who  pursue  the  courses. 

To  summarize  th(^  pre.sent  stage  of  development  of  commercial 
education  in  our  public  high  schools,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  present  is 
a period  of  earnest  and  rai)id  readjastment.  Mistakes  and  failures 
of  the  pa-st  are  recognized,  and  earnest  effort  is  made  both  to  make 
the  courses  suitable  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  pupils  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  most  valuable  the  opportunities  for  commercial 
instruction  for  all  pupils,  irrespective  of  their  educational  limitations 
and  vocational  destinic's. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a more  adequate  conception  of  the 
province  of  commercial  cHlucation  is  the  recognition  that  there  are 
many  commercial  occupations  other  than  tho.se  of  bookkeeper  and 
stenographer;  that  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  for, 
or  to  acfopt,  any  position  for  which  he  or  she  is  hot  qualified  by  matu- 
rity, general  education,  and  special  training;  that  the  special  apti- 
tudes of  boys  .md  gijLs  should  be  taken  into  coasideration  in  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  position  for  wl^i  each  one  should  he  trained, 
and,  that  new  types  of  c.omSnercial  education  must  be  developed  to 
meet  newly  discovered  needs  in  the  field  of  business  training. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  recognition  of  commercial  occupations 
other  than  clerical  may  be  mentioned  the  subject  of  retail  selling.  ‘ In 
no  field  of  commercial  education  is  there  greater  activity  or  need  for 
educational  facilities  than  in  that  of  retail  selling  and  retail  store 
service.  In  the  immediate  future  plums  for  meeting  this  need  should 
be  developed.  This  attempt  will  moan  the  development  of  a new 
department  of  business  education,  with  specially  qualified  .teacheis 
and  with  methods  of  procedure  specifically  adapted  to  secure  the 
ends  sought. 

At  the  present  time  many  cities  are  experimenting  with  courses  in 
salMmaaship,  or,  better  nanfed,  retail  selling.  It  would  appear  that 
the  procedure  of  industrial  vocational  education  had^orq  in  the  way 
of  suggestion  for  courses'  in  retail  spiling  than  have  our  older  courses 
in  clerical  practi:  e.  We  have  seen  thijt  our  long-astablished  commer- 
cial education  ha«  followed  the  academic  procedure  of  the  high  school 
in  teaching  commercial  subjects  without  field  practice.  Those  best 
qualified  to  judge  consider  that  salesmanship  cfh  not  be  effectively 
taught  from  textbooks  alone  unsupplemented  by  actual  practite  un- 
dw  supervised  conditions.  We  can  not  expect  that  salpemansWp  can 
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develop  aft  rapidly  and  with  ^he  same  facility  that  clerical  commercial 
educatioirdias  shown. 

' During  the  conditions  of  war  and  the  stimulation  of  the  labor 
market,  the  need  for  clerically-trained  commercial  workers  has  been 
more  apparent  than  that  of  othw  commercial  occupations.  The  - 

V wages  offered  for  clerical  workers  has  gro^m  with  the  unusual  de- 
mand. This  condition  may  be  expected  to  retard  for  the  present  the 
development  of  the  teaching. of  salesmanship.  Even  under  normal 
conditions  the  teaching  of  salesmanship  has  been  involved  in  the 
* social  prejudice  which  seems  widespread,  namely,  that  the  commercial  * 
emplo^ent  of  selling  goods  does  ^ot  equal  (in  the  minds  of  pupils 
and  parents  at  least?)  the  social  grade  that  clerical  workers  enjoy. 

^ Particularly  with  girls  the  vocational  motive  is  as  apt  to  be  found  in 
Bocidl  esteem  as  in  the  wa^  offered.  Employ ei*s  of  labor  seeking 
trained  sales  people  will  ^eed^o*  do  much  in  the  way  fif  affecting  public 
opinion  concerning  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  sales  person  before 
our  pupils  in  public  schools  may  be  expect^  to  elect  training  in  sales- 
manship in  preference  to  the  present  esteemed  dorical  occupation. 
Various  investigations  such  as  Cleveland  and  MinneapolLs  have  showir 
that  selling  is  morerseosonal  in  character  than  in  clerical  work.  How- 
ever, any  analysis  of  the  procass  of  selling  wOl  show  that  it -is  an  art 
for  which  training  may  be  offered  as  truly  as  that  of  clerical  occupa- 
tion, blit  as  long  as  there  is  keen  competition  both  in  wages  and  in 
social  esteem  amhng  various  commercial  occupat  ions,  we  may  expect 
that  boys  and  girls  'will  still  resort  in  greater  numbers  to  the  long 
established  and  tried  clerical  occupations. 


FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


PROVIS  3N  FOR  COJpiERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  several  assista^  directors  for  various  types  of  voca- 
tional education  is  found  provision  for  a specialist  in  commercial 
education.  F.  G.  Nichols,  formerly  flirector  of  commercial^ducation 
in  the  city  of  Rocheftter,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  of!  this* 
function.  CoiptyapLercial  education  expect  from  a new  national 
source  advice,  guidance,  ^d  assistance,  limited  heretofore  in  this 
country.  It  is  expectied  that  a State  supervisor  of  commercml 
education  will, be  appointed  in  each  State;  such  a supervisor  to  be 
accouHtable  to  the  assistant  director  of  commercial  education  on  the 
staff  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  In^ashing^iu. 

W,e  may  ^pect  that  character  of  teachers^  qualifications  may 
be  formulated  as  the  resjidt  of  the  new  organization  -of  forces. 
bbtter  training  for  commercial  teachers  would  ^em  probdble  both 
as  the  result  of  stmufation  and  advice  of  the  national  director,  and 
also  jftom'the  peyitibility'of  nationd  funds  whioh  seein  possible  under 
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the  Smith-Hdghcs  law.  We-  are  iiiformed  that  certain  kinds  of 
- commercial  work  where  the  vocational  conditions  are  assured  may 
mceive  the  same  subvention  that  does  industrial  vocational  work. 

or  example,  commercial  pupils  who  take  cooperative  courses  and 
work  at  intervals  ia  the  school  and  in  the  vocation  under'conditions 
of  approval  as  to  the  character  of  thp  course  may  constitute  a group 
for  whichoiational  moneys  can  be  granted.  Coupes  in  salesmanship, 
such  as  those  mairttained  in  Boston  and  Cleveland,  may  petition  and 
lik^y  receive  the  same  proportion  of  national  funds  for  such  kinds 
of  commercial  education  as  do  courses  in  unproved  industiial 
ejuration. 

REPORT  ok  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 
CO.MMISS10N-  OX  THE  .REORG AXIZATIOX  OK  SECO.XDAET  EUUCATIOX. 

19Q3  the  National  Education  Association  issued  a brief  report 
o^/ commercial  education,  the  chief  >ature  of  which  was  a recom- 
ny;ndatioii  of  a commercial  curriculum’  for  general  high  schools. 
Since  that  date  the  association  has  offered  no  formal  statement,  upon 
the  subject  of  commercial  education. 

IV-o  yeans  ago  a committee  coAsisting  of  D<.  Chcesmin  A.  Herrick 
president  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia;  F.  G.  Shchols,  formerly 
director  of  commercial  education,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  now  distant 
director  o(  commercial  education,  ^'ederal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education;  and  F.  V.  Thompson,  superintendent  of'schools,  Boston, 
formulated  a report  now  under  revision  by  thd»^viewirfg  committee 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

The  report  emanating  from  this  committete  can  not  fail  to  receive 
marked  attention,  due  to  the  keen  interest  in  the  question  of  read- 
justment of  commercial  education  now  dominant  in  the  minds  of 
our  administrators  of  secondary  schools. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  tlje  pronouncement  of  'the  National 
Education  Association,  in  1903,  r^arding  the  course  of  study  can 
fail  to  See  the  progress  and  expansion  of  commercial  education, when 
comparing  the  single  inflexible,  largely  academic  course  of  1903 
with  the  manyfold  flejublo  courses  formulated  at  the  present  time. 
As  an  illustration  W the  modern  development  of  commercial  courses 
of  study,  the  commercial  curriculum’  for  cosmopolitan  hjgh  schools, 
adopted  by  Boston  in  1917,  is  offered  below.  It  wiU  hi  noted  that  the 
comperciaf  curriculum  is  divided  into  thred  disUfict  sections  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course.  Commercial  pupils  by  such  a 
curriculum  can 'specialize  either  for  the  accounting  or  bookkeeping 
side  ef  commercial  occupations,  or  for  the  stenographic,  or  for  the 
. yo<»Uon  of  filing. 
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COMMERCIAL  CURRICULA. 

(To  meet  all  requirements  for  commercial  certificate.) 

FIRST  YKA<. 

fteqnirfd  subjects.  Points. 

5tydcal  training  1 2 

Choral  practice l 

Hygiene.*. i 

English  1 5 


Bookkeeping  1 4 or  5 


Elertlye  subjec*ts.  Points. 

History  I.. 3 or  5 

Foreign  language  I . 5 

Biology  1 3 or  4 

Introductory  science yc 3 

Drawing  I (freehand) 3 

Domestic  arti • 3 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Required  subjects.  Points. 

Phymcal  training  1 1 ; 2 

English  II 

4 or  5 

Bookkeeping  II 4 or  5 

Commercial  geography 3 


Elective  .<;ubjects.  Points 

Choral  practice  II 1 

History  of  commerce 3 

Foreign  language  II 4 or  5 

Mathematics  I...: 5 

Biology'll 3or4 

Drawing  II  (freehand) 3 

Domestic  art  II# 3 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Note.— At  least  one  elective  in  the  third  and  fourth  yoar’mu.st  bo  a “Contrxdled 
Option”  (a  related  vocational  subject  taught  in  a homogeneous  division). 

Accounting.  Secrtiarial. 

e Required  .subjects.  Points. 

Physical  training  III .2 

English  III 3 or  4 

Bookkeeping  III 4 or  5 


Elective  subjects. 


Choral  practice  III 

1 

Phonography  I... •. 

5 

Typewriting  I 

Merchandising  I 

Civics 

History  III 

Foreign  language  III... 

Physics  I...T 

Chemistry  I 

Drawing  III 

3 

Domestic  art  111 

3 

Required  subjects.  Points. 

Physical  training  III 2 

English  III 3or4 

Phonography  I ' 5 

Typewriting  1..., 3 

Elective  subjects. 

Choral  practice  111..^. 1 

Bookkeeping  III 4 or  5 

Merchandising  I , l or  5 

jQivics ' 3 

History  111 3.  4.  or  5 

Foreign  language  if  1..^ 4 or  5 

Physics  I ‘ i...  3.  4,  or  5 

Chemistry  I . : ; 3,  4,  or  5 

Drawing  III 3 

Domestic  art  III 3 


Merchandising.  selling.) 


Required  subjects.  Plants. 

physical  training  III 2 

English  III 3 or  4 

Metrchandising- 1 1 4or5 

Rle^ve  sutitjecu. , 

Chofol  pnctice  hi 1 

I ^6 

Typewritiiig  I 3 

Bo^aeping  JII. . . • • • ••••••  4 oi  5 


Elective  subjects.  Points. 

Civics 3 

History  III ^ 3.  4,  or  5 

Foreign  language  111 4or5 

Physics  I 3.  4,  or  6 

Chemistry  I .! 3,  4.  of  5 • 

Drawing  III ^ 3 

Domestic  art  III 3 
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FOURTH  YKAR. 


Accounting. 

Required  subjects.  Points. 

Physical  training  IV 2 

English  IV 3,  4,  or  5 

Commercial  law  ‘ 3 

Bookkeeping  IV 4 or  5 

Office  practice 2 or  3 

ElecUye.5ubjocts. 

Choral  practice  IV 1 

Phonography  II 5 

Typewriting  II 3 

Merchandising  II 4 or  5 

Economics  * * . . 3 or  4 

Foreign  language  IV 4 or  5 

History  IV 4 or  5 

Civil  service 3 

Drawing  IV 3 

Domestic  art  IV 3 

^ ! ^CTr/wrjrfwtri^. 

Rcquired-snbjcns,  Poinw. 

Physical  training  IV ! ’ 2 

English  IV 3.  4,  or  5 

Merchandising  II 4 or  5 

Elective  subjects. 

Choral  practice  IV 1 ' 

Commercial  law  3 j 

Bookkeeping  IV 4.or5  ) 

Olfice  practice 2 or 3 I 


StcreUsrioX. 


Required  subjeets.  Pointe. 

Physical  training  IV 2 

English  IV 3,  4 or  5 


Phonography  II. 
Typewriting  IL. 


I Elective  subjects. 

j Choral  practice  IV i 

I Commercial  law^ 3 

Bookkeeping  IV 4 or  5 

Office  practice 2 or  3 

Merchandising  II 4 or  5 

Economics  * 3 or  4 

Foreign  language  1\^ 4 or  5 

History  IV 

Civil  service 

Drawing  IV 

Domestic  art  IV 


{RetaU  $eUing.) 

Elective  subjects.  Points. 

Phonography  IV 5 

Typewriting  IV 3 

Economics  * 3 or  4 

Foreign  language  IV 4 or  5 

Histor)'  IV 4 or  5 

Civil  service 3 

Drawing  IV 3 

Domestic  art  IV 4 

COMMERCIAL  COUK^SE  CERTIFICATES. 

A candidate  for  a commercial  certificate  must  have  completed  a full  course  of  train- 
ing  in  at  least  one  of  Uie  three  vocational  groupe-i.  e.,  accounting,  secretarial  or  mer- 
chandising, with  a grade  not  less  than  B in  any  subject  of  the  group, 

SCHOOL  SURVEYS  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  com- 
mercial education,  a number  of  surveys  have  been  made,  notable 
among  them  being  those  of  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  and  Indianapolis. 
In  general,  these  surveys  bear  out  the 'position  of  tho  Commissioner 
of  Education’s  Report  of  1915-16.  As  an  instance  of*  this,  the  survey 
in  Cleveland  draws  a parallel  between  the  actual  commercial  voca- 
tions found  in  that  city  and  Ihe  public  provisions  for  training  workers 
in  commercial  occupations  irf*tbe  public  high  schools  of  the  city. 
The  situation  depicted  contains  no  surprises  for  those  who  are 
familiar  with  what  was  revealed  in  New  York  City  by  the  Hanus 
inquiry  of  1912. 
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Briefly  stated,  the  Cleveland  survey  shows  what  any  survey 
invariably  does — that  commercial  education  in  our  public  high 
schools  pursues  a policy  quite  independent  of  the  business  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  community  under  consideration.  Commercial  ed 
ucation  has  been  a thing  of  school  credits  and  academic  standard 
conducted  in  .accordance  with  college  entrance  requirements  or  with 
abstract  scholastic  proccduir.  Commercial  educators  have  neither 
seen  nor  apparently  cared  for  the  actual  conditions  of  empjoyment  into 
which  their  graduates  may  go.  The  school  preparcs*a  certain  prod- 
uct which  business  must  take  or  leav.e  just  as  it  chooses.  The  Cleve- 
land survey  makes  a distinct  point  of  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  alike  for  the  same  kinds  of  commercial  occupations,  whereas 
an  actual  survey  of  business  conditions  shows  that  the  sex  conditions 
of  emplo}Tnent  are  quite  different,  males  being  found  in  excess  in 
certain  commercial  employments  and  females  in  other  kinds  of  com-* 
mercial  employment. 

Another  pertinent  criticism  of  the  Cleveland  survey  is  to  the  effect 
that  commercial  emplo3Tnonts  arc  taught  simultaneously  to  the  same 
pupils;  that  is,  our  public  high  schools  train  our  boys  and  girls  to  bo 
both  good  bookkeepers  and  good  stenographers,  whereas  business 
employment  shows  that  the  demand  is  for  specialized  workers  in 
one  field  or  the  other.  Figures  pertinent  to  this  point  are  as  follows: 
In  Cleveland,  in  largo  business  concerns,  it  was  found  that  the  dual 
capacity  of  stenographer  and  bookkeeper  was  found  in  one  instance 
in  a thousand;  in  small  businesses  only  in  sixty  instances  to  a 
thousand.  . * 

The  findings  of  this  survey,  as  well’  as  the  findings  in  other  like 
surveys,  illustrato  beyond  dispute  that  eoniniercial  education  in  our 
public  high  schools  has  followed  wholly  ^he  traditions  of  the  school 
and  has  been  oblivious  to  the  field  conditions  i)f  the  vocation.  There 
is  a growing  body  of  evidence,  however,  that  there  is  a willingness  to 
change  our  procedure.  We  may  expect  within  the  next  five  years 
to  see  sweeping  and  radical  changes  characterize  commercial  courses 
in  pur  high  schools. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  general,  the  better  type  of  four-yeaj  comnyrcial  course  wll 
continue  to  fulfill  a real  need  and  should  be  encouraged.  The  short- 
vmit.  course  , will  bo  found  in  part-time,  extension,  apd  preparatory 
day-school  courses  for  boys  and  girls  already  employed.  Evening 
school  conmercial  work  should  be  -put  on  a practice!  and  vocational 
basis,  having  in  mind  definite  needs  of  definite  groups  of  people; 
foreign-trade  courses;  in  centers  w^ere  such  courses  should  be  encour- 
aged, should  be  organized  and  |iven  wide  publicity;  retail-selling 
education  of  a high  character/both  in  connection  with  the  foui^year 
cp^^en^ial  course  and  the  part-time*  evening  school  dasw,  should 
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I.  THE  LARGER  CITIES. 


H.V  J.  H.  Vam  S1CHI.E,  Supainl-cndcnl  of  Schooh,  Spriiwfivld.  .U«s.t„  mul  John 
AVhytk,  A'cir  VorA: 


Ung  before  America’s  entry  into  the  great  war,  education  in  the* 
larger  cities,  in  common  with  every  other  a.spect  of  our  national  life, 
was  reacting  to  the  great  conflict  across  the  .spas.  Oiir  educational 
authorities  were  watching  carefully  the  efl’ects  of  the  wa|  upon 
European  edueation,  with  a view  to  appropriating  for  our  pirposes 
the  educationally  fruitful  ideas  that  were  coining  from  the  cataclys- 
mic struggle,  in  which  we  had  as  yet  no  part;  but  as  the  months 
pasasd  and  the  inevitability  of  our  being  drawn  into  the  struggle 
became  apparent,  theoretical  discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  or 
that  educational  innovation  of  England  or  'France  gave  waV'  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  prob- 
lem of  war  itself,  in  the  event  of  our  eriTtring  it.  The  .schools  were 
analyzed  as  to  their  part  in  a great  preparedness  program,  and  every 
phase  of  educational  activity  was  scrutinized  as  to  its  potential  con- 
tribution for  service  to  a country  at  war.  With  the  entry  of  America 
into  the  war,  the  slogan  for  the  schools  became  “ Win  the  War,”  and 
the  solution  of  all  the  school  problems  was  approached  from  that 
angle,  for  it  was  soon  realized  that  the  schools  had  become  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  very  machinery  of  modem  war.  That  slogan  is  still, 
after  18  months  of  America’s  participation  in  the  war,  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  any  consideration  of  educational  problems,  but  .already 
the  problem  of  iwonstruction  is  forcing  its  attehtSon  on  the  schools 
with  an  emphasis  that  is  sure  to  beoo^  «ore  and  more' insistent. 
And  rightly  30,  for  it  is  very  appar^that  a great  many  of  the ' 
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educational  problems  of  a country  at  war  are  and  will  be  the  prob- 
lems of  a*  country  at  peace,  with  the  exception  that  in  war  their  seri- 
ousness is  accentuated  and  their  immediate  solution  demanded. 
Hence  it  is  frecpiently  possible — and  where  it  is  possible,  it  is  surely 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  act  accordingly — to  unite  the  discussion  of  the 
best  educational  measures  fOr  a * Win  the  War’’  policy  to  a discus- 
sion of  the  applicability  of  those  measures  to  post-war  programs. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  be  proceeding  along  the  lines  of  the  warring 
European  nations  (particularly  England  and  France),  who  under 
the  compulsion  of  the  times  have  adjusted  their  education  to  war  and 
at  the  same  time  have  not  neglected  planning  and  even  executing  in 
part  such  a revision  of  their  whole  educational  policy  as  will  best 
make  up  for  the  derelictions  of  the  past  and  insure  the  future.  Un- 
less we  prot'eed  similarly,  it  is  likely  that  after  the  war,  when  our 
problems  seem  less  acute>  lacking  the  stimulus  of  a great  catastrophe, 
W'e  shall  try  to  solve  them  in  the  same  haphazard,  inditferent  way 
that  has  characterized  our  attempts  at  this  solution  in  the  past 

The  latest  example  of  the  long  look  ahead  toward  the  closer  rela- 
tions, commercial  and  otherwise,  which  arc  sure  to  obtain  between 
the  allied  nations  is  furnished  by  France,  w'hich  through  the  Frelich 
high  commission  has  arranged  to  send  to  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  an  intensive  course  of  two  years  in 
American  business  practice,  35  young  w'omen,  about  18  years  of  age, 
-who-  hqy^hfrd  fupi*^di]ninnTy  edimtrnn^ejailb^qjc^nt  to  that  of  a grad- 
uate of  an  American  secondary  school.  These  arc  “daughfei^“of 
French  officers  w'ho  were  killed  in  the  war. ' This  is  probably  but  the 
vanguard  of  a larger  delegation  of  young  women  who,  if  the  initial 
i experiment  is  successful,  will  be  sent  to  this  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  for  preparation  to  carry  on  work  in  French 
business  houses.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them,  after  the  war,  to  take 
the  places  of  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  or  been  incapacitated  by 
thmr  injuries.  The  advantages  of  the  plan,  while  marked  on  the  side 
of  commercial  r^ations,  are  equally  significant  on  th(^  social  side. 

It  is  the  w'ish  of  the  members  of  the  French  high  commission  to 
have  these  girls  made  acquainted  with  the  home  life  of  the  people  of 
America,  and  to  this  end  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  homes  of  representative  people  of  the 
city  and  treated  not  as  boarders  but  as  members  of  the  families  in 
which  they  may  be  placed. 

It  has  been  suj^;ested  that  after  the  termination  of  the  w^ar  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  may  be  made  for  the  exchange  of  pupils  be- 
tween Prance  and  this  country,  and  this  may.prova.to  be  one  of  thje 
factors  that  will  bind  together  more  firmly  than  ever  the  people  of 
these  two  Republics. 


PUKUC’  EniT(’ATl(»N  IX  THE  TITIKS,  H7 

AMERICANIZATION, 

In  the  category  of  problems  that  has  been  thrown  into  especial 
prominence  by  the  wnr,  but  wliose  solution  belongs  not  only  to  war 
but  to  the  future,  is  the  great  problem  of  the  Americanization  of  the 
immigrant.  Beforo.the  war  it  was  a problem  that  engaged  strenuous 
^ efforts  only  on  the  part  of  welfare  and  settlement  workers  and 
' sociologists  and  remained  in  the  eyes  of  a great  many  educators  a 
more  or  less  academic  sentimental  issue.  To  be  sure,  .some  provision 
had  been  made  for  certain  asi)ects  of  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
e.  g.,  for  the  teaching  of  English;  and  soAie  States,  such  as  Massa- 
chusetts, had  even  demanded  compulsory  attendance  at  evening 
school  of  minors  of  10  to  21  who' could  not  read  and  write  up  to  the 
fourth-grade  standard;  but  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools  by  the  towns  and 
cities  of. the  States,  and  far  tek)  few  provided  adecjuate  facilities  and 
financial  support  for  such  apparently  extra  curricula  and  irrelevant 
.Blatter.  But  with  thi^wnr  came  the  sudden  realization  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  immigrant  as  a factor  in  the  winning  of^e  war. 
The  revelation  of  the  1910  census  that  there  were  5,510,310  ^ople  in 
the  United  States  who  could  not  read  or  w'nte  had  evoked  little  com- 
ment and  a few  adequate  remedial  measures,  but  the  fact  that,  of 
appro.ximat(dy  10,000,000  registrants  for  the  selective  draft,  70o’o00 
could  not  sip  their  names  aroused  even  the  most  apathetic  to  the 
serious  impairment  of  our  military  efficiency  revealed. b.v  such  figures. 
With  1 out  of  l^unable  to  respond  intelligently  to  military  or  indus- 
trial ordei's  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  and  spiritual  appeals  on  the 
other,  all  because  of  lack  of  a common  medium,  the  necessitv  for  im- 
mediate action  on  the  part  of  the  schools  became  a matter  of  na-  ■ 
tional  importance.  Additional  facilities  for  Americanization  were 
speedily  provided,  and  the  teaching  of  English  to.the  immigrant  as 
the  first  step  in  Americanization  engaged  the  serious  attention  of 
sc'hool  authorities  all  over  the  country. 

THE  IMMIGRANT  AND  THE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


There  is  a tendency  to  blame  the  immigrant  for  his  failure’  to 
learn  the  language  of  his  new  country.  But,  as  a general  rule^  his 
failure  can  be  attributed  less  to  his  lack  of  desire  than  to.  his  iJI 
of  opportunity.  The  opportunity  must  be  given  him  in  every  com- 
munity by  ample  provision  for  night  schools  that  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  an  integral,  part  of  Ibe  functions  of  the  schcfels  of  America. 

Up  to  the  present  the  night  school  has  been  treated  as  a foster-child,  # 

maltreated  and  even  disinherited  when  the  budget  i^uired.  If  the  * 

wisely  conceive^  of  the  National  Conpittee  oh  Illiteracy  is  y 
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to  be  realized,  i.  e.,  the  utilization  orf  all  the  school  inuchinery  of  * 
the  country  in  the  teaching  of  the  foreign  illiterate,  the  administra- 
tive wisdom  of  educational  authorities  will  be  taxed  as  never  l>efore 
to  solve  the  pedagogical  and  financial  problems  that  will  come  from 
this  broadening  of  the  school’s  functions. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  TO  THE  IMMIGRANT 


The  fallacy  that  teaching  English  to  foreigners  is  a simple,  sec- 
ondary matter,  and  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  any  who  can  be  found 
to  accept  the  pittance  allowed  such  instruction,  needs  apparently 
to  be  demonstrated,  for  the  policy  of  most  night-school  instruction 
in  English  rests  upon  this  fallacy.  It  is  time  that  educators  realized 
thati  English  for  theioreigner  is  a foreign  language  ami  that  the 
giving  of  instniction  m foreign  languages  in  our  educational  scheme 
has  always  presupposed  a certain  technique  of  instniction  and  a cer- 
tain minimum  at  least  of  preparation  and  specialization. 

ENGLIS^  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AMERICANIZATION. 

The  selection,  preparation,  and  organization  of  night-school 
teachers  ought  therefore  to  enga^  the  most  serious  attention  of 
school  ttdmiuisjtrators,  and  particularly,  beca«se  it  is  through  tiie 
foreigfi'language,  English  in  this  instance,  that  the  immigrant'^s  fiist 
introduction  to  the  customs,  thoughts,  and  ideals  of  the  new  country 
may  come.  The  night-school  instructor  becomes,  nolens  volens,  the 
interpreter  of  America  to  thp  newcomer — the  mediator  between  the 
^ old  and  the  new.  To  mediate  effectively,  he  should  incarnate  the 
best  of  his  country  and  be  able  to  approach  the  foreigner  syni]5atlieti- 
cally.  He  should*  realize  that  he  is  one  of  the  instruments  that  is 
r trying  to  effect  the  blen  ling  of  all  the  racial  elements — the  Slav, 
the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  the  Anglo-Q^xon — into  a distinct  racial  (jfl- 
turul  entity.  That  blending  can  not  bo  comnuj,nded.  Under  the 
stress  of  war  and  under  the  compelling  idealism  of  a Wilson,  a 
“War  Americanization”  has  taken  place.  The  whole  country  has 
supported  unitedly  the  compulsory  service  act  and  has  given  almost 
unwavering  support  to  the  policies  of  its  President. 

And  tlfe  grea|  struggle  of  all  the  rtic.es  in  el^common  6ause  will 
surely  have  con^ituted,  when  fhe  war  is  over,  a great  step  in  that 
, Americanization  ^and  defmocratization  that  all  have  desired.  But 
with  the  conclusion  of  peace  there  will  be  lacking  tHe  urgent  appeal 
for  Americanization  that  the  war  has  brought  with  it.  The  neces- 
sity will  still  exist,  and  it  is  oven  possible  that,  with  the  r^rudescence. 
of  am  intensified\  national  feeling  everywhere  arid  the  awakening 
,new.  nations  suppressed  national  ^ups  of  Europe, . 
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the  nationalistic  feelings  of  the  foreigfi  groups  in  America  nay  bo^ 
intensified  and  provide  added  difficulties  to  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion. It  is  for  the  educators  of  the  country  to  realize  the  importance 
of  Americanization  not  only  ns  a war  program  hut  as  a peace* pro- 
gram, and  always  as  a problem  for  whose  solution  specialists  on  im- 
migration, social,  welfare,  and  settlement  work  should  be  invoked. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  AMERICANIZATION. 

The  insistence  on  Englisli  as  a prerecpfn^e  to  Americanization  is 
one  thing,  but  the  vSudden  and  radical  suppression  of  all  foreign 
languages  by  city  or  State  command  is  another,  and  is  likely  to  de- 
feat the  very  ends  that  are  sought  for.  Presenting  American  ideals 
and  customs  is  one  thing,  but  attempting  to  nonim/ind  immediate 
and  utter  forgetfulness  of  the.  old  country  is  another,  and  ])erhaps 
the  very  way  to  insure  in  this  country  unassimilablc  foreign  groups 
after  the  model  of  those  existing  in  such  countries  ns  Jmstria,  Hun- 
gary, Knssia,  and  (reniiuny  where  repression  has  marked  the  trg1(t- 
ment  of  alien  groups.  The  normal  course  of  Americanization  in 
many  parts  of  the  count r\’  wdth  respect  to  English  has  so  far  been 
from  the  uni-lingualisin  of  the  immigrant  to  the  bilingualism  of  the 
second  generation,,  to  (he  uni-lingiialism  (English)  of  the  third 
generation.  Whenever  the  process  is  slower,  there  is  the  likelihood 
that  there  is  maintaining  its.elf  a distinct  racial  unit  that  may  be 
holding  too  vigorously  to  all  of  its  foreign  habits  and  customs.  Such 
a state  of  affairs  demands  the  attention  of  ini  migrant  and  welfare 
experts.  An  analysis  may  pivive  that  li  gi*eat  deal  of  responsibility 
for  it  may  rest  on  the  American  of  older  generations  who  by  his  in- 
difference and  social  exclusiveness  lias  thwarted  the  initial  impulses 
toward  Americanization.'Jt  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  this  nor- 
mal process  can  be  greatly  accelerated  without  detriment  to  the  im- 
migrant and  to  his  new  country.  Competent  observers  have  remarked^ 
the  deterioration  that  is  evident  in  that  immigrant  who  has  con-  ^ 

temptuously  stripped  himself  overnight  of  all  the  customs  and , 

of  his  old  country,  for  in  their  stead  he  has  too  frequently  Appropri- 
ated a shoddy  Americanism  of  the  stre^.  The  problem  that  con- 
frohts  those  who  would  deal  intelligently  with  the  immigrant  is 
how  to  transmute  the  rea}  value  that  the  foreigner  brings  with  him 
into  the  new  Americanism.  The  common  assumption  that  the  'for- 
eigner has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  in  the  trai^ition; 
that  he  has  nothing  of  himself,  his  background,  his  country  .to  give 
in  exchange  for  what  he  receives,  mhkes  both  him  and  the  new 
couifli^  the  losers.  The  spirit  of  Ajpericans  of  older  stock  should  be 
t^t  so  well  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mn  Lape,  in 
hi^pening  addr^  at  the  National  Conference  ^on  Americanization^ 
3,1918).  liie  teynote of  t^^  cppfei^nce,j*  0 
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was  struck  il,  this  luklress.  His  frauk  reco^rnition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  tlie  prol)lem,  liis  assumption  for  tlu;  slioulders  of  the  older- 
Anieiicans  of  tlieir  great  responsibility  jn  its  solution,  and  the  syin- 
pathetic  spun  with  which  he  meets  the  immigrant  need  to  become 
tlic  common  possession  of  tliose  school  autliorities  into'  wliose  hands 

are  to  a great  degree  committed  the  solution  of  the  great  i.ssue  To 
quote:  ' • v/ 

\Vo  are  trylriK  a prent  experiment  In  tlie  United  States.  Can  we  K.Ub«r  to- 
pel  her  rrom  all  emi.s  „f  the  earth  , as, pie  of  .llfTerent  races,  env.l.s,  oaaljh.tw 
and  aspirations,  who  can  t,e  tnerpeii  into  one?  If  we  can  not  do  thi.s,  we  will’ 

There  Is  no  sneh  thlnp  as  an  American  race,  exeeptlnp  the  Indian.  We 'are 
f,  sidoninp  a new  people.  We  are  dolnp  the  unpre.edented  thlnp  In  savlnp  that 
. "I'l  the  other  races  that  make  up  the  elvlllzed  world  are 

rZ  I u'''''  eonferenee  .slamhi  come,  not 

deterinlimtlon  to  make  more  hard  the  diffleuit  way  of  those  who  ilo  not  speak 

Zr7“ithVrr"’, ■'  ■"  '■  catholic  and 

spirit  i«th  those  who  can  be  led  to  follow  in  the  way  of  this  Nation. 

To  tliis  blending,  then,  the  Slav,  the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  tlie  Anglo- 
baxon,  the  Komance,  and  other  races  ar^  to  contribute.  That  Italian 
boy  born  with  the  soul  of  an  Italian  poet  njfct  contribute  that  poetic- 
soul  to  America.  If  in  his  Americanization  he  loses  it,  both  he  and 
America  have,  |ost.  That  Slav  with  his  wealth  of  folk  song  nml 
legend  must  contnhutc ‘that  to  America.  It/s  only  thus  that  there 
shall  come  to  pa.ss  that  gi-eat  new  Ameri^in  which  shall  be  fused 
the  first  attributes  of  all  peoples  and  i/ces.  Toward  the  consum- 
mation of  that  end  educators  must  devote  their  best  efforts. 

ELIMINATION  OF  GERMAN  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF  FOREIGN 

languages.  ' 


Under  the  pressu|p  of  popular  feeling,  the  teaching  of  German  was 
forbidden  in  thousands  of  communities  in  America.  The  agitation 
in  favor  of  its  elimination  was  such  that  few  .school  boards  or  su- 
perintendents insisted  on  its  retention.  New  York  eliminated  all 
bepn^rs  classes,  thus  abolishing  all  German  in  three  years.  Phila- 
delphia abolished  it  entirely.  Many,  but  by  no  moans  all,  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  -followed  suit. 

Some  whole  States,  such  as  Iowa,  Delaware, Montana,  etc.,  forbade 
the  teaching  of  German  in  all  schools. 

The  attitude  toward  this  question  in  some  of  tlie  more  conservative 
of  the  larger  cities  is  illustrated  by  the  following  p'aragiaph  from  the 
last  annual  report,  of  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  schools,  L.  R.  Alderman 
superintendent:  ’ 


I have  been  asked  repeatedly  concerning  the  attitude  the  Portland  schools 
Win  take  regardjng  the  teaching  of  German  and  French.  • Some  have  ifiked 
.,we  expwt  to  do  away  wit^  the  former  and  Increase  the  work  Jn  the^Hmr. 


Now,  It  Is  WHil  known  tliat  Americans  are  Ilellcient  In  InnRunge  study  Euro- 
peans have  htstu  stimulutetl  to  utulerstand  the  tongues  of  titeir  near  neighbors* 
but  setairated  ns  we  have  been  by  great  oceans,  we  have  lived  on  without  feeb 
Ing  tITe  tteisI  of  mastering  any  language  save  our  own.  Hut  now  cotnes  the 
prtt.sem  s-tinmiu.s.  We  are  concernea  as  never  before  in  our  national  life  with 
events  nnd  developments  In  Europe,  We  wish  to  gain  for  ourselves  the  fW 
iterature,  art,  utid  aclenee  of  the  Old  W.ald,  We  cotdldently  trust  that  a tl«e 
Is  near  at  hand  when  all  nations  will  be  unlte.1  In  a compact  of  enduring  peace* 

na't  on  l«”«uages  of  other 

nations  T he  l.oys-iind  girls  In  the  high  scIkh)!  will  he  the  leaders  of  the  coming 

age.  They  must  be  pfopare,!  to  meet  the  r^iulrenients  at  Unit  lime.  Spanish 
mu.st  be  learned,  Krench  must  he  learned,  (lerinan  must  be  learmsl.  and  learned 
witli  ulore  entliuslasm  than  t*ver  before. 

The  results  on  tho  p(]ucation  of  ,tl^  country  can  not  ho  mea.sured  as 
yet.  One  of  the  imincdiate  results  wsfc^the  rapid  increase  in  the 
teaching  of  Spanish.  The  lack  of  properly  etiuipped  teachers  of 
. Spanish  seemed  to  be  no  barrier;  the  Jobless  teachers  of  Gcraian  be- 
eatno  teachers  of  Spdnhih  almost  overnight.  Cour^  were  discon- 
tinued without  noti(»  and  students’  programs  were  Syfted  about  in 
a xlenioralizing  fashion.  High-school  students  preparing  for'cjiem-  ' 
istry  or  other  scientific  professions,  who  had  chosen  German  is' an 
essential  part  of  their  preparation,  were  suddenly  informed  that  tho 
study  of  German  even  for  sucii  purposes  was  not  necessary.  ' 

American  educational  authorities  would  do  well  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  report  presented  (in  1918)  by  the  committee  appointed 
i>y  the  prime  minister  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  a strong 
committee,  presided  over  by  Smiley  loathes,  a civil-socvice  commis 
.sioner  at.d  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  and 
including  several  di.stingui.shed  persons,  such  as  Sir  Maurice  de  Bun- 
sen, late  amba^ador  at  Vienna;  Dr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  now  minister 
of  education;  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  the  well-known  banker  and  trans- 
lator  of  Homer.  T’le  report  emphasized  t|ic  specijil  need  for 
foreign  languages  for  the  conditions  after  the  war  and  asked  for 
increased  instruction  in  modern  languages.  It  placed  French  at  tlie 
head  of  the  list  both  for  cultural  and  commercial  niirpo.^,  nnd  Ger- 
man close  behind  it,  and  then  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  It 
came  “to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  na- 
tion that  the  study  of  tl(e  German  language  should.be  not  only 
maintained  but  extended.”  To  what  extent  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Eeathes  commf^e  lack  pertinence  for  American  condi- 
tions  IS  a question  that  on^to  be  answered  by  the  same  type  of 
scientific  mvesti^tion  that  prompted  the  research  of  the  Leathes  ’ 
commission.  It  is  obvious,  however,  %t  British  ranking  of  Spanish 
is  too  low  far  -^erican  conditions,  in  vihw  o^ur  colonial  and  South 
American  relations.  ^ ^ 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  f 

The  ra^d  growth  of  junior  high  schools  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing Blucational  developments  of  the  years  1916-1918.  Wher- 
ever a re^ganization  of  the  sohool  system  has  been  under  contem- 
plation, tie  organization  of  a junior  high  school  seems  to  have  found 
favor.  ^ The  reasons  for  its  favor  lay  somewhat,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
fact  that  it  seemed  to  involve  no  such  violent  change  as  would  disor- 
^nize  or  demoralize  even  temporarily  at  least  the.  school  organiza- 
tion. And  that  is,  of  course^  a commcndi^ble  featui'e  and  has  surely 
accelerated  its  introduction.  But  its  comparatively  easy  incorpora- 
tion  into  the  present  system  contains  dangers  that  must  be  avoided. 
It  is  patent  that,  in  order  to  serve  the  end;^  that  educators  have  pur- 
posed for  the  junior  high  school,  it  must  involve  a reorganization 
that  is  more  than  a mere  numerical  regrouping  of  tjie  school  years; 
it  must  contain  and  conserve  above  ail  those  provisions  for  the  edu'- 
cational  guidance  of  the  individual  pupil  in  a wide,  flexible,  adaptable 
curriculum  for  which  it  was  established. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that*4ve  years  may  see  its  inclusion  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  Prof.  Davis,  of  .Ann  Arbor, 
has  investigated  the  junior  high  schools,  in  the  North  Central  -Asso- 
ciation territory,  1917-18,  and  has  found  that  about  one-fourth 
f 2,931)  of  the  accredited  schools,  contained  the  junior  high  school, 
- - apd  that  one-fourth  of  this  fourth  (72)  had  been  organized  in  1917. 
The  year  1918,  Proft  Davis  asserts,  will  f^ow  an  even  greater  number 
of  new  junior  hi^  schools.  The  growth  in  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation has  been  fairly  typical  of  the  w’hole  coimtry. 

In  a plea  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school  ^stem  of  Greater 
New  York,  Mr.  Semevs  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
Was  adopted  by  the  board : 

That  the  board  of  superintendents  be  requested  to  appoint  a special  com- 
mJttw  of  three  associate  and  five  district  superintendents  to  Investigate,  and 
report  upon  the  durability  and  advisability  of  or^nizing  our  schools  on  the 
bualR  of  a six-year  elementary,  a*three-year  intermediate,  and  a three-year  high- 
school  grouping. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


The  Great  War  has  detnonstrated  ns  nothing  else  could,  the 
national  need  for  vocationally  trained  men  and  'women.  In  recog- 
nition of  that  heed  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  passed  the  Smith- 
Hi^hes  Act,  which  Was  signed  by  the  President  February  23, 1917: 
It  provides  foi*  the  promotion  of  vocational  education ; for  coqpera- 
ti<^h  with,  the  States  in^the  promotion  of.  stich,  education,  in  agricul- 
ti^  and  the  trader  and  industries;  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  the^pteparatipn  of  teachervof  vocational  subjects  ; and  for  the  ap- 
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propriation  of  money  and  the  regulation  of  its  expenditure.  The 
moneys  set  apart  by  Congress  are  granted  on.  a graduated  scale,  be- 
ginning with  $1,860,000  in  1917-18,  and  increasing  to  $7,367,000  in 
1925-26,  at  which  amouift  they  are  continued  indefinitely.  Tlie 
amount  appropriated  to  any  State  must  be  matehed  by  that  State,  to 
become  available.  Under  the  impetus  of  the  §mith-Hughes  Act  W- 
cational  education  has  taken  a great  leap  forward.  The  movement 
in  ^^ipportof  tnide  schools  and  continuation  schools  has  acceler- 
ated It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  shortage  of  labor  and  building  ma- 
terial and  tlm  constant  readjustments  in  teaching  force  due  to  the 
war,  the  adequate  introduction  and  trying  out  of  vocational  train- 
ing on  a nation-wide  scale  must  wait  for  more  normal  tjmes.  In  the 
meantime,  investigation  as  to  the  best  methods  of  arriving  at  the  end 
desired  can  be  carried  on,  for  thei^  arc  not  lacking  those  who,  ad- 
^ nutting  the  wisdom  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  are  fearful  lest  in  its 
administration  it  fail  to  .achieve  the  great  and  easilv  recognizable 
national  benefits  for  which  it  was  passed.  The  Carnegie  Foundation, 
for  example,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
is  reproducing  the  history  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  great  expenditures  of  money  before  a sojind  edu- 
cational policy  and  system  of  supervision  have  been  formulated 
There  are  some"  educators  who,  welcoming  the  idea  of  more  voca- 
tional training,  see  the  unity  of  the  educational  system  threatened- 
class  education  fostered  by  a kind  of  enforced  predestination  of  trade 
or  profession;  in  other  words,  that  type  of. dualism  in  education 
inaugurated  that  has  existed  in  Germany  and  must  not  be  incor- 
porated into  American  education,  just  at  a’ time  when  Germany  Is  re- 
verting to  an  “EinheitschuTfe  ” in  an. attempt  to  correct  the  evils  of 
her  unden^tic  class  education.  .It- would  seem  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter k one  which  wjse  administration  can  solve  by  a frank  recognition 
of  the  dangers  involved,  and  by  a scientific  endeavor  to  remove  these 


Vo^tional  ^u^tion  ^ • - type  received  a set- 

back in  New  York  City  with  the  election  of  Mayor  Hylan.  Intro-r 
duced  a.s  a part  of  a political  program  by  Mayor  Mitchell,  it  remained 
always  a political  issue  and  was  continually  subjected  to  the  pasaoa 
of  political  struggle.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  i^es  in  the  last 
mayoralty  campaign,'  and  went  down  to  defeat  with  its  sponsor.  The 
new  scl^l  l^rd  under  the  new  ■ministration  proceeded  at  once 
to  “de-Garyize”  the  schools,  and  with  the  election  of  Mr.  fettinger 
TOperintendent  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  so-called  Ettingw  plan, 
with  Its  prevbcational  opportunities  f<ar  the  seventh  or  ei^th^^des, 
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will  be  generally  introduced.  The  Ettinger  plan  may,  of  course, 
lead  to  the  junior  high  school  or  at  least  siMne  compromise  with'  it. 

Advocates  of  the  Gary  School  in  New  York  City  will  always  feel 
that  the  new  system  was  not  sufficiently  tested,  that  four  years’  Gary- 
•izing  of  only  a few  schools  did  not  provide  sufficient  data  for  its 
summaiy  rejection.  Opponents  of  the  Gary  school,  unaffected  by 
the  political  aspects  of  the  question,  can  retort  that  the  jntjoduction 
of  such  a radical  departure  in  such  a vast  organization  as  that  of  the 
New  York  schools  was  sure  to  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties.  The 
failure  of  the  Gary  schools  in  New  York  can  as  yet  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  an  indictment  of  the  Gary  School  scheme  except  as  to  its 
applicability  to  all  the  conditions  of  New  York.  Other  communities 
may  find  in  it  all  that  Gary  has  found  in  it.  Whatever  may  be  the 
lo^es  that  may  have  come  to  New  ^ork  through  its  adoption  and 
rejection,  the  Gary  School  idea  has  at  least  served  to  accentuate  the 
great  import  of  vocational  training  for  the  whole  country  by  the 
publicity  that  the  New  York  experience  has  given  it. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Ev^  before  America’s  entry  into  the  war  the  question  of  military 
training  in  the  schools  had  become  a much  debated  issue.  Some 
States,  such  as  New  York,  had  by  State  legislation  provided  for  mili- 
ta^  training  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  consensus  of  the 
opinion  of  ^ucators  opposed  its  introduction,  and  the  committee  on 
military  training  of  the  department  of  superintendence,  presented  a 
report  against  it  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  superintendents  in 
1917.  The  report  was  adopted  almost  unanimously.  The  committee 
in  its  recommendations  (1)  asked  for  univer^Ailitary  training  for 
yoi^gmen  19  to  21  yeare  of  age,  (2)  protested^inst  military  train- 
mg  and  military  drill  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  (3) 
advocated  thorough  compulsory  physical  training  for  boys  and  girls, 
(4)  favored  compulsory  medical  inspection,  (5)  encouraged  outdoor 
camp  life  and  camp  activities,  (6)  placed  new  emphasis  on  patriotic 
and  civic  service  as  a prominent  feature  of  an  American  education. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Hie  availability' of  the  schools  for  war  purposes  became  apparent 
soon,  after  the  declaration  of  war.  The  school  children  became  volun- 
^rs  in  Liberty  Loan  drives,  Red  Cross  drives,  and  in  every  activity 
io  cbnnectiop  with  the  war  in  which  they  could  partake  effectively. 
It  lE  not  ^ little  to  say  that  they  played  a vital  part  in  the  material 
and . spiritoal  organization  of  the  country  in  support  of.  the  war. 
their  activi^  confined  to  tiie  school  year.  'Kiou^ds  of 
during;the  vacation  montlw  <or  the. 
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farms,  and  it  has  been  due  to  their  efforts  that  the  fanner  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  shortage  of  labor  and  to  harvest  his  crops.  Thus  in 
a very  direct  way  the  schools  have  come  to  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France  and  to  the  vast  suffering  civilian  populations 
of  the  allied  countries. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  period  in  which  we  are  living  is  one  of  rapid  flux  and  transi- 
tion, and  those  in  control  of  public  educatibn  must  so  recognize  it. 
They  must  be  ready  to  meet  every  emergency.  They  must  be  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  returned,  disabled  soldier. 
Thy  must  keep  open-minded  toward  all  the  great  problems  of  recon- 
struction and  tlie  radical  readjustments  they  may  bring  with  them. 
America’s  experiences  in  the  war  will  certainly  lead  her  to  certain 
new  conclusions.  But  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  European 
countries  have  a three  years’  start  on  the  problems  with  which  we 
must  cope.  We  c^n  learn  from  them.  Educational  journals  are 
wisely  opening  their  pages  to  detailed  analj'ses  of  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  educational  thought  of  Europe.  If  we  are 
to  remain  abreast,  we  must  even  now  be  grappling  with  the  same 
problems  that  have  made  for  such  radical  revisions  in  the  educational 
policies  of  the  warring  countries.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  prepare 
for  the  great  reconstruction. 


II.  THE  Smaller  cities. 

^ (Wltb  than  25,000  population.) 

Hr  \V.  S.  Dekfenkaugh, 
Bp^ciaHtrt  M dtp  Sehoot  Admini^raUon, 


Adapter  treating  of  progress  in  education  for  a period  of  one  or 
two  years  must  deal!  principalljr  with  the  change  in  the  machinery  of 
education.  It  is  hot  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  how  much 
better  children  in  the  small  cities  are  being  educated  now  than  a year 
or  two  ago.  The  aim  is  to  summarize  changes  in  administrative  ma- 
ch’mery  observed  from  correspondence  with  superintendents  in  the 
smaller  cities,  from  city  school  reports  and  other  publications. 

Among  the  significant  changes  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the  en- 
,gctment  of  a general  education  law  for  the  eities  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  simplified  school-board  ruira  and  regulations,  a greater  interest 
in^the  scientific  study  of  educational  problems,. salary  schedules  based 
to  a certain  extent  u]^n  merit,  greater  attention  to  industrial  work,‘x 
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home  economics,  and  physical  training,  and  the  use  of  the  schools  for 
disseminating  information  regarding  the  war. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

During  the  past  two  years,  few  if  any  changes  by  special  charter 
provision  have  been  made  in  the  manner  of  electing  school-board 
mem^rs,  in  the  number  of  members,  or  in  the  relation  of  the  school 
board  to  the  city  council.  In  fact,  few  of  the  smaller  city  sjhools  are 
now  governed  in  any  way  by  special  charter  provision.  Most  of  the 
States  have  enacted  general  education  laws  to  include  the  cities  of 
the  State.  The  State  of  New  York  is  the  latest  to  enact  such  a law. 
In  that  State  the  school  systems  of  fhe  several  cities,  were  operated 
and  controlled  under  the  provisions  'of  nearly  250  separate  acts  en- 
acted from  tbevear  1829  down  to  and  including  the  year  191"). 
These  various  la  is  of  the  legislature  contained  600  pages  of  printe<l 
matter  simply  |o  create  the  necessary  machinery  to  operate  the 
school  systems  of\jie  several,  cities.  Many  of  these  acts  had  become 
obsolete,  many  conflicting  provisions  were  found  in  them,  and  in 
^me  cases  every  section  of  the  law  relating  to  the  school  system  of 
the  city  had  been  amended,  in  some  instances  a single  section  having 
bwn  amended  a dozen  or  more  times.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
these  laws  were  mandatory  in  instances  where  the  statutes  should 
give  school  authorities  discretionary  power,  and  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  great  majority  of  these  cities  so  limited  and  restricted  the 
functions  of  the  local  school  officers  that  thev  dM  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  many  functions  which  a board  of  education  should 
exercise  in  order  to  maintain  and  operate  a’  school  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  public  sentiment  of  the  city  over  which  it  exer- 
cised  jurisdiction. 

The  situation  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  the  cause  of  many 
special  bills  being  introdiffed  into  the  legislature  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  several  acts  so  as  to  give  local  school 
authorities  the  power  to  execute  certain  powers  in  jelation  to  the 
Iwal  school  systems  which  are  desired  by  thf  people  of  the  several 
citira.  For  illustration,  one  city  went  to  the  legislature  to  obtain 
authority,  which  it  did  not  have  under  existing  law,  to  submit  to 
the  voters  of  that  city  a proposition  to  expend  $40,00C  for  the  eirec- 
tion  of  an  elementary  school  building.  Another  city  whi'ch  had 
erected  a new  school  building  and  abandoned -an  old  one  did  not 
possess  the  authority  to  sell  the  abandoned  school  property.  It 
wa.s  necessary  to  go  to  the  legislature  to  obtfiin  authority  for  that 
purpose. 
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order  to  provide  better  administrative  machinery  for  the  schools 
of  the  several  cities  of  the  State,  tlie  education  department  prepared 
and  caused  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature  a bill  which  repealed 
all  the  special  acts  and  substituted  for  tlie  COO  pages  of  printed  mat- 
ter a law  which  contains  about  20  pages.  The  bill  was  enacted  into 
law  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1917. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this  law  are: 

1.  It  IS  simple  and  clear  and  easily  understood  by  those  who  must 

administer  it.  ^ 

2.  It  confers  broath-jfowehi  upon  boards  of  education  in  the  sev- 
eral cities  of  the  State,  so  as  to  operate  and  manage  their  schools 
as  the  residents  of  the  erty  may  desire  and  to  adjust  the  school  or- 
ganization to  the  necessities  of  new  and  changing  conditions  from 
year  to  year. 

3.  It  gives  greater  pow^  to  localities  than  they  have  ever  before 
exercised,  and  iUliminates  many  of  the  useless  mandatory  and  re- 
•sirictive  provisions  contained  in  the  old,  complicated,  and  obsolete 
statutes, 

^ 4.  It  fixes  responsibility  upon  those  who  manage  the  schools. 

That  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  tlie  general  education 
law  upoi^  city  boards  of  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  are 
broad  and  permit  cities  to  expand  their  e<lucational  system  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  tlint  school  hoards  have  power  to  prepare  an 
annual  estimate  for  the  following  purposes:  * 

(f7)  The  wlary  of  the  supertntemtent  of  schools,  «iv*oclate,  district,  or  other 
superimeiiflcnts,  examiners.  dircM'tors.  surK*rvlsors.  prlnciivila,  teachers,  lec- 
turers, Instructors,  amfitors,  metlicjil  Inspectors,  nursea.  attendance 

offleers,  clhrks.  nnd  jfinltors.  niul  the  salary,  foes,  or  compensation  of  all  other 
employees  uppoiniwl  or  employiMl  by  said  board  (»f  e<lncotlon, 

(ft)  The  other  necessary  Incidental  and  <!ontlnirent  exi>eiise8,  Including  ordi- 
nary repairs  to  bulkilngs  am!  the  purchase  of  fuel  and  supplies,  textbooks, 
school  nppanitus.  books,  fiirniture  and  fixtures,  and  other  articles  and  service 
necessary  for  tlie  proi>or  mnlntonance.  operation,  ^nd  support  of  the  schools, 
libraries,  and  other  cilucatlonal.  soda!,  or  recreational  nffnlrs  and  Interests 
under  Its  management  nml  direction.  The  provisions  of  this  section  In  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  light  shall  not  apply  to  a city  having  q population  of 
1,(KX),000  or  more, 

(r)  The  remodeling  or  enlarging  of  buildings  under  Its  control  and  mnnage- 
inent,  the  onnstnieUnn  of  new  buildings  for  uses  authorised  by  this  chapter  and 
the  furnishing  and  equipment  thertvif,  the  purchnae  of  redl  property  for  new 
sites,  additions  to  present  sites,  pinygrounds.  or  recreation  renters  and  other 
oducntlon.nl  or  soclitl  puriK>sea.  and  to  meet  nny  other  Indebtedness  or  liability 
Incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  other  statutes^  or  any  other 
expenses  which  the  board  *of  education  is  authorised  to  Incur. 


■J’i . - 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  rules  and  regutations  of  a school  board  are  not  often  revised, 
but  a suflScient  number  of  school  boaixls  have  taken  this  action  within 
the  past  few  years  to  show  that  the  tendency  is  toward  fewer  and 
more  definite  rules.  Too  man^  regulations  seriously  confuse.  The 
teacher  who  manages  her  school  with  the  least  effort  usually  makes 
few  rules.  School  boards  cun  learn  from  the. experience  of  teachei*s 
in  this  respect  not  to  hamper  the  superintendent  and  others  by  mak- 
ing rules  to  cover  every  conceivable  point. 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  school  board  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  kind  that  mos^ 
progi*essive  school  boards  are  adopting.  These  rules  arc  in  accord- 
ance with  two  interesting  principles  of  school  adminstration ; (1) 
legislative  action  by  the  school  board  as  a whole;  (2)  centralization 
of  executive  authority  in  the  superintendent.  a 

Article  II  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  th&t %ty,  which  treats 
of  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  and  Article  III,  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  executive  officer,  are  quoted  as  a type  of  the  kind  of 
rules  that  school  boards  in  the  smaller  cities  could  well  adopt : 


Sktion  1.  Depart tnents  and  Tkeir  Fmirtioua,  There  shni!  be  three  depart- 
incnU,  to  be  known  os  the  Department  of  Instruction,  the  Department  of 
Records  end  Finance,  and  the  Department  of  BuiitlInKH  and  (Jrounds. 

. Instruction,  The  department  of  In.structlon  8hajlH*omprlsc  all  the  activities 
that  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  pupil?,  such  as  teachInK,  discipline,  at- 
tendance, and  medical  Inspection.  The  superintendent  of  Schools  shall  have 
charge  of  this  deimrtnieiit. 

The  department  of  retx)rds  and  finance  shall  comprise  the  more  strictly  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  board,  such  as  keepIng^  records,  the  making  of  contracts, 
purchases,  and  Uie  custotly  and  expenditure  of  funds.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  shall  have  charge  of  this  department. 

Buildings  and  Oroi^nds,  The  department  of  buildings  and  grounds,  shall  be' 
responsible  for  the  physical  upk^p  of  the*Roh<K)l  property,  Including  repairs, 
renovation,  and  new  construction.  The  .supervisor  of  l)uHdings  and  grounds 
shall  have  charge -of  this  department. 


Section  1.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tlie  superintendent  of  schools  shall, 
under  the  dilution  of  the  board  of  education,  nnd  In  accordance  with  Its  rules 
and  regulations,  have  the  general  management  of  the  school  system. 

Duties,  He  shall,  unless  excused  by  the  board,  ottend  all  regular  and  special  t 
meetings  of  the  board  St  eilucatlon,  and  of  committees,  and  shall  have  a right 
to  spifak,  but  not  to  vote. 


ABTICIJS  li.  OROANIZATU^'  OK  THK  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


AHTICLE  III.  EXECtmVK  OmCERH  AND  DUTIES. 


\ 
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All  communlcntlons  to  the  board  from  prlmlpnlK,  siipervi  rs.  teachers  or 
other  employees  shall  be  submitted  throuffh  the  sutwlntend.  t of  sc-htiols. 
Communications  from  teachers  shall  also  be  tlrst  aubmltte<l  to  tiu  r respective 
principals.  All  such  communications  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  r,-the  next 
leKular  nieidluK  by  the  superintendent  with  or  without  recomiaendati  'iis.  But 
nothing  hr  this  paraKraph  shall  be  construe<l  as  denyhiB  the  right  to  appeal  to 
tiie  board  of  auy  ineiober  of  tlie  scliool  system. 

The  superintendent  shall  recommend  to  the  board  for  appointment  principals, 
supervisors,  teachers,  and  others  to  be  engaged  In  the  work  of  Instruction  or 
sc  p ne.  also  school  doi  tors,  nurses,  and  attendance  officers.  With  the  advice 
o the  suiwvisor  of  buildings  and  grcaiuds.  he  shall  also  recommend  for  ap- ' 
pointment  engineers,  jaidlors.  ineclmnlcs.  and  other  assistants.  In  the  same 
manner  he  may  recommend  the  removal  of  any  employees  whose  services  are  no 
longer  required.  All  recnmmemlatlons  provided  for  In  this  section  shall  be 
made  In  writing,  excepting  In  the  case  of  substitutes  for  temporary  ijerlods. 
''here  no  aotlou  by  the  Ixuirtl  Is  necessary. 

•The  superintemlent  shall  assign  principals,  teachers,  and  others  employed 
the  department  of  Instruction  to  their  duttos,  and  make  necessary  transfers. 
rejK.rtlng  such  uctl.m  to  the  hoard  at  Uie  next  regular  mcH*tlng. 

He  shall,  with  the  cooperation  of  principals  ami  supervisors,  plan  courses  of 
s^dy.  time  sc-hmlules.  elc.  for  all  departn.ents.  and  su,.rvlse  their  oZ^on 
In  he  shall  .submit  to  the  board  for  Ita  approval  any  Important  changes  which 
call  for  a ra.llcal  dei.arture  from  accepted  policies,  or  which  require  Increased 
expenditure  of  uionoy. 

with  the  coo,K.ratlon  of  principals  and  supervisors,  the  rffTperlntenderit  shall 
rmanmeml  appropriate  text  ami  reference  books,  sch8,..  supplies,  apparatus, 

I '"!!  K a «"'’ndt  such  recommenda- 

tions  to  the  board  for  its  approval. 

He  shall  prepare  the  annual  budget  before  April  1 ind  submit  It  to  the 
board  at  the  next  repulnr  meeting. 

He  shall  submit  a report  to  the  board  in  writing  at  least  once  a month,  with 
r^minendntlons  for  action.  This  report  shall  be  malle<l  to  each  liember  of 
he  board  at  least  48  hours  before  the  board  meeting,  and  any  further  pa^cu- 
lars  may  be  submitted  in  writing  at  the  meeting.  He  shall  prepare  a.  general 

HeZ«n“  Public  schools  at  tUe  close  of  the  school  year.' 

He  sh^l  prepare  and  subn.lt  to  the  board  any  special  reports  which  may  be 

s3'fal'thhn**’“”f“‘^^"‘^  ""  °**'®*'  of  ndn^lnlstratlon,  and 

hnfit  nJ  1 required  of  him  by  the 

board  of  education  or  the  la'vs  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Huron,  S,  and  Mansfield,  ^ss.,'may- be  give^  as  examples 
f Other  Cities  that  have  simplified  tRfe  administrative  machinery  of 
their  scHmI  systems.  The  following  chart  shows  the  plan  of  the 

otgani/ation  of  the  school  system  of  Huron: 

171020“— 21— Bull.  88 0 
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By  this  plan  the  board  of  education  legislates,  tjie  superintendent 
executes,  the  board  acts  as  a whole  without  standing  committees. 
The  board  of  education  holds  the  superintendent  responsible  for  an 
efficient  execution  of  its  orders.  This  rcponsibility  is  distributed 
by  the  superintendent  to  all  members  of  his  staff/the  principals  hav- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  first  degree  next  toHjjg  superintendent. 
Within  his  or  her  particular  field  of  activity,  the^superintendent 
bolds  ^ach  of  his  staff  responsible  for  effective  results,  the  only  way 
by  which  to  secure  them. 

With  the  delegation  of  responsibility,  there  must  go  commensurate 
authority.  The  superintendent  must  uphold  the  authority  of  each 
member  of  his  staff  within  his  or  her  field  of  responsibility.  Pupils 
are^ainenable  to  the  management  of  their  teachers  and  of  special 
supervisors,  and  at  times  to  that  of  jnnitops  and  engineers.  The 
teachers  work  under  their  principajs  and  cooperate  with  the  janitox*s. 
The  principals,  janitors,  and  supervisors  cooperate  directly  with  the 
superintendent,  who  is  the  me^ns  of  communication  bet^^een  all  mem- 
bers of  bis  staff  and  the  board  of  education. 
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The  school  boar,!  at,  Mnnsfiohl,  JVImss.,  nm.y  also  l>e  .mentioned  as. 
liMinff  siniplihcd  the  organization  „f  it«  school  system.  The  snpei- 
intendeiit  has  been  made  secretary  of  the  school  board,  thus  centeJing 
the  executive  work  under  one  head.  This  makes  the  .superinten 
dent  responsib  le  for  the  bookkeeping,  purchasing,  correspondeme 

nd  supervision  of  instruction.  The  making  of  the  .superintendent 
lie  secret, u-y  of  the  schcol  board  in  a small  city  should  i.hvavs  carry 
'Mtl,  ,t  siifhceiit  clerical  assistance  to  relieve  him  of  detail^  ‘ ^ 

The  organization  of  ,he  .si-hool  .system  at  Mansfield  in  relation  to 
the  coininunity  jiiay  be  pictured  ns  follows: 


It  vvi  1 be  noted  that-(l)  the  board  is  re.sponsible  to  the  town  for 

fo  superintendent  is  responsible  te 

the  board  for  the  expert  management  of  the  schools;  (3)  the  prin- 
cipals are  responsible  to  the,  superintendent  for  buildings,  teachers 
pupils,  and  janitors;  (4)  teachei-s  and  janitors  are  re.spo„sible  to’ 
the  superintendent  and  principal. 

In  the  three  cities  just  cited  as  examples  of  tlio.se  that  have  re- 
organized the^dmlnistrative  machinery  of  their  schools  all  stand- 
ing committees  have  been  abolished.  School  hoards  as  a rule  are 
re^icmg  the  number  of  suci^ewnmittees.  or  discyntimiing  them  al- 
together. llie  jdaii  of  having  many  commiUees  originated  with- 
many  schcwl  boards  when  they  were,  larger  than  they  now  are  As 
a rule  the,  larger  boards  hav|more  committ^  than  the  small  boards 
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Though  the  size  of  school  boards  has  been  reduced  by  legal  enact- 
ment this  evil  of  many  standing  committees;  characteristic  of  the 
large  board,  persists  in  not  a few  cities.  These  have  hung  on  as  a 
sort  of  vermiform  appendix,  having  no  useful  function  and  often 
causing  internal  trouble.  In  not  a few  of  the  smaller  cities  there 
ye  still  as  many  standing  committees  as  tl^ere  are  board  members, 
it  not  being  uncommon  for  each  member  to  hold  a chairmanship' 
which  IS  about  the  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  many  'of  the 
committees,  since  there  is  nothing  in  particular  for  them  to  do.  In 
the  absence  of  a genuine  need,  too  frequently  they  take  upon  them- 
selves duties  that  liolong  to  the  professional  experts  employed  by 
the  school  board.  ()„  the  other  hand,  if  the  hoard  acts  as  a’whole, 
responsibility  can  be  placed  on  each  member  and  not  on  an  elusive 
committee;  all  business,  not  part  of  it.  is  considered  by  the  entire 
board  and  all  members  must  he  intimately  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  It.  Such  an  arrangement  insures  better  correlations  and  more  har- 
monious expenditures,  expedites  business,  and  avoids  the  shifting  of 
responsibility.  One  argument  .sometimes  advanced  in  favor  of  com- 
miltees  is  that  they  can  ineqt  and  go  over  the  work  a.ssigned  them 
i^without  having  it  discussed  openly  in  board  meeting.  The  argument 
that  school  business  should  bo  transacted  through  committees  so  hs 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  is  not  valid  in  a democracy. 
The  school  board  represents  the  people  who  should  be  kept  informed 
of  the  disposition  of  all  school  matters  that  affect  the  general  pub- 
lic. There  are  times,  it  is  true,  when  it  is  neco.s.sary  for  the  school 
Imard  or  a special  committee  to  discn.ss  in*  private  matters  in  which 
only  individuals  are,  interested.  The  school  boards  that  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  their  standing  committees,  or,  better,  that  have 
abolished  them,  have  without  doubt  taken  a step  forward  in  the 
efficient  administration  of  their  schools. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

School  board  rules  and  State  legislation  have  gradually  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
qualifications  for  the  office  have  been  raised  and  more  power  granted 
the  superintendent.  For  example,  ftle~reccntly  enacted  general  edu- 
cation law  of  the  State  of  New  York'  tAkes  cognizandl!  of  the  city 
superintendent,  setting  forth  the  qualifications  for  a city  sup^rin- 
tendyt  in  that  State  and  his  powers  and  duties.  A provision  of  the 
law  is  that  in  all  cities  except  in  those  of  the  first  class  a superin- 
tendyt  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  This  is  an  unusual* 
provisiom  The  argument  for  such  provision  is  that  if  ’a  superin- 
tendent is  to  be  the  exyutive  officer  of  the  school  board,  he  should  be 
^qiiepted-tq  resign  at  any  time,  he  caii  hot  or  does  not  carry  out  the- 
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plans  of  the  board,  and  tliat,  it  means  a longer  tenure  for  the  majority 
of  superintendents.  When  superintendents  are  elected  for  a term 
of  two  or  .three  yeai^  and  are  required  to  come  up  for  reelection,  a,ll 
>e  eneimes  he  has  made  concentrate  their  forces  upon  the  school 
Mard.  Ihe  expiration  of  a superintendent’s  term  is  a signal  for 
them  , to  act.  If  he  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  there  is  no 
one  time  when  opposition  is  invited. 

The  standard  for  (he  office  of  city  superintendent  is  placed  by 
me  recently  enacted  genend  education  law  of  the  .State  of  Ne^- 
York  on  a higher  basis  than  in  most  other  States.  lie  must  be— 

^ “ college  or  university  approved  by  the  University  of  the 

State  of  New  iork,  and  liuve  had  at  least  five  years’  successful  cxperleuL  In  the 
teuchlnd  or  In  the  suiiervlslon  of  public  schools  share  craduatlon  ; or 
2,  A holder  of  a superintendent’s  certificate  Issued  by  the  cmmnls.sloner  of 
educatioa  under  recubitlons  prescrlb.Ml  by  the  reyei.is  of  the  University  of  the 
I e o ew  ork,  and  have  had  at  lea#t  10  years’  successful  experience  in 
eac  Ing  or  in  public-school  adiulnlstratlon.  or  equivalent  (slucatlonal  experience 
approved  by  the  coinniissioner  of  eduoitlon.  • 

The  superintendent  of  city  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
pos.sess,  subject  to  tiie  by-kws  of  tlie  board  of  education,  the  follow- 
ing powei-s  and  be  ^arged  with  the  following  duties: 

1.  To  enforce  all  provisions  of  law  nn.l  all' rules  and  regulatlo.a  relating  to 

social,  and  recreational 

a mitles  un.ler  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  to  be  the  chief  ex- 
^utl  e otllcer  of  such  boar.i  an.l  educational  system,  and  to  have  a seat  la  the 

^.ard  of  (Hlucutlon  and  the  right  to  speak  In  all  matters  before  the  board,  but 
not  to  vote. 

edLatl’on'*  '”*"  1>>’  die  board  of 

3.  To  recommend  suitable  lists  of  textbooks  to  be  used  In  the  schools,  /' 

l^ndents,  directors,  supervisors,  prluclpuls,  teachers,  lecturers,  medical  In- 
nCwMnmr’^’  attendance  ofdcers.  Janitors,  and  other  persons  em- 

th?  u * ^ iiinnagement  of  the  schools  or  the  other  educatloual  activities  of 
tr«n  “"'I  management  of  the  board  of  education  to  ' 

transfer  teachers  from  one  school,  or  from  one  grade  of  the  conrse  of  smdy 
to  another  grade,  and  to  report  Immediately  such  trausfefp  to  the  board  for  Ite 
«ns  deration  and  action;  to  report  to  the  board  of  eduction  vtlalnrS 
regulations  and  cases  of  Insubordination,  and  to  suspend  any  employee  until 
the  next  regu  ar  meeting  of  the  board,  when  all  the  fa ’ts  relating  to  the  “ 
shall  be  submltt^  to  the  board  for  Its  consideration  and  action. 

supervision  and  direction  over  the  enforcement  and  observance 
f courses  of  study,  the  examination  and  promotion  of  pupils,  and  over  all 
gjlf”',  ““•y'®  Perta'uluK  to  playgrounds,  medical  Inspection,  recreation,  and 

^ucaton.  " " management,  direction,  and  control  of  the  boaTd  oY 

of^e  Whfnt"**^'**"**  ‘eachers,  principals,  directors,  pnd  other  members 
t^e  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  as  may  be  required  by  .the  board  of  edu.' 
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cntlon  In  citlesjn  which  !ho  hoard  requires  Its  teachers  to  hold  qualifications 
In  addition  to  ^ lo  advance  of  the  minimum  qualifications  prescribed  by  law. 

Whether  or  not  the  powers  and  duties  of  city  superintendents 
should  be  definitely  defined  by  general  State  law.  is  still  a q'uestion. 
Tile  school  law  should,  however,  define  the  more  important  duties  of 
the  superintendent,  as  does  the  general  education  law  of  the  State  of 
New*  York. 

In  those  States  where  the  school  law  does  not  define  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  city  superiuteiident  of  schools,  schoot  boafls  have 
within  the  past  few  yeai-s  accorded  him  many  of  the  prerogatives 
that  belong  to  an  executive  oflicer.  Tljey  have  made  the  office  a more 
dignified  one.  calling  for  men  with  executive  ns  well  as  with  teachiim 
ability.  “ 

1'  or  this  reason  a new  type  of  superintendent  is  coming  to  the  front. 
Instead  of  the  mere  pedagogue,  out  of  touch  with  the  world,  there  is 
the  practical,  scientific  administrator  who  is  able  to  show  what  the 
schools  are  accoiu])lisliing.  He  can  show  the  public  how  the  school  , 
funds  have  been  expended.  He  has  developed  school  accounting  so 
as  to  indicate  with  definiteness  the  purpose  for  which  all  money  is 
spent  in  te'ims  of  the  particular  seiwice  secui-ed,  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  particular  division,  school,  or  subject  taught.  Not  until  within 
the  jl0st  few  years  did  school  hoards,  or,  indeed,  any  individual  in  the 
smaller  cities,  know  how  school  funds  were  expended.  Money  was 
appropriated  on  a “hit-or-miss”  plan.  The  high-school  expenses 
might  be  costing  four  or  five  times  as  much  per  pupil  as  the  ele- 
''  mentary  grades.  The  cost  of  heating  1,000  cubic  feet  in  one  building 
might  be  several  times  us  much  us  for  another  building.  Latin  might 
be  costing  26  cents  per  pupil  recitation  and  other  subjects  only  5 or 
6 cents.  No  one  knew.'  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  find  oilt 
where  every  cent  .of  the  funds  went.  There  was  no  attempt  at  de- 
tailed budget  making.  Now  all  piwgressive  school  boards  and  super-  • 
intendents  can  trace  every  dollar  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  taxpayer 
until  it  is  expended  for  the  object  intended.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
smaller  cities  the  number  of  such  boards  having  this  information  is 
not  large;  but  it  is  becoming  larger  each  year. 

The  new  type  of.  superintendent  has  also  learned  to  show  more 
definitely  what  children  have  achieved.  He  is  using  more  exact 
measurements,  especially  for  the  formal  subjects.  His  annual  re^ 
ports  have  been  much  improved,  oeing  no  longer  abstract  treatises 
or  ajmass  of  uninterpreted  facts.  The  frankness  with  which  many  of 
the  superintendents  in  the  smaller  cities  set  forth  conditions  is  an 
indication  for  the  better  that  has  come  about  in  the  administration 
of  .the  small  city  school.  For  instance,  the  whole  situation  regarding 
the  progress  of  pupils  ttuough  the  grades,  tlje^sohool  attendance,  an4 
. achievement  of  pupils  measured  by  well-knS^^^^^^ 

the.fe  ' 
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/ 


In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  improvement  of 
school  iulministration  in  the  small  city  through  the  influence  of  the 
school  survey.  Though  the  immediate  results  whei-e  surveys  have 
been  made  have  not  always  Iwcn  all  that  could  he  desired, tluW  have, 
on  the.  whole,  b<‘cn  heliiful  to  school  admini.stratoi-s,  i'hev  have  at 
least  shown  a method  of  attacking  educational  lu-ohlems  and  they 
have  aroused  greater  interest  in  school  administration,  espkuallv  in 
the  approach  from  the  fact  side. 


Among  the  small  city  schools  that  have  been  surveyed  during’ the 
past  two  years  are  Brookline.  Mass..  Fdyrin.  Ohio.  Janesville.  Wis.. 
■\V  inshm-Salem,  N.  C..  and  all  the  cities  of  Arizona  and  South  Da-  , 
kota  in  connection  with  State-wide  surveys.' 

Besides  the  general  surveys,  tliero  have  l)oen  surveys  of  specific 
phases  of  school  work.  At  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa,  a survey  was  made  to 
discover  the  chief  misons  why  .so  many  boys  leave  the'schools  6f  the 
city  before  completing  the  course;  in  what  gi-ades  the  greatest  number 
of  hoys  drop  out;  wliat  they  do  after  le.nving  school ; what  their  earn- 
ing capacity  is;  and  what  readjustments  should  he  made  in  the 
courses  of  study  to  mnkof  them  meet  the  needs  of  the  hoys  of  the 
community. 

At  Viiginin.  Minn.,  a study  was  undertaken  to  determine  what  is  ’ 
required  of  boys  and  girls  who  seek  employment  after  leaving  .school. 
The  survey  covered  not  only  the  trades,  .such  as  machinists,  phunhers, 
etc.,  but  all  work  which  requires  the  employment  of  men  and  women^ 
boys  and  girls.  The  information  for  the  survey  was  collected  from' 
three  .sources:  (11  Indu.strial  surveys ,made  in  variou.s  parts  of  the 
country;  (2)  reports  and  expenses  of  institutions,  botlm)rivate  and 
public,  Working  along  the  dines  of  indu.strial.educatio^  and  (3)  a 
survey  of  tlio  local  industries. 

As  a result  of  the  survey  the  school  board  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  students  in  the  junior  high  school  general  work  in  tjie  various 
departments  of  vocational  training,  woi;k  which  would  be  practically 
the  same  as  that  ofl'eied  under  the  head  of  manual  training.  During 
this  |)enod  evei^'  eflfort  i.s  to  be  made  to  assist  the  studen^ts  who  are 
following  vocational  work  to  decide  which  of  the  courses  offered  they  ’ 
are  be.st  fitted  tp  follow.  The  senior  high  school  is  to  be  used  as  the 
time  to  .s^iecialize  in  this  course  or  trade,  so'  that  at  the  end  of  the 
high-school  course  the  graduate  will  have  had  four  years  of  work 
in  the  trade  which  he  has  selected  4o  follow.  It  is  not  (be  ex- 
pectation of  the  school  hoard  in  adopting  this  plan  that  after  four 
years  of  work  in  the  senior  high  scliooT  the  graduate  will  be  a finisheil  ’ 


J For  » dlRcuHBlon  of  the  report*  of  these  sunr^s,  we  the  ohopter  on  eOuentlomil  nur. 
vejrs,  lYpVintetl  Bullet  Id.  1018,  No.  4G.  ... 
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tradesman  but  that  he  will  simply  haVe  made  a v«y  good  start 
toward  the  mastery  of  his  trade. 

The  survey  committee  recommended : That  the  work  in  the  indus- 
• trial  department,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  be  made  practical ; that  it 
be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  industries  in  the  community ; that  a 
certain  amount  of  commercial  work  be  brouglit  into  the  shops;  and 
that  Experienced  men  be  employed  from  the  industries  to  teaih  sliop- 
work.  The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  greater^ 
part  of  the  instructors' should  be  experienced  workers,  it  must  not' 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  teaching  others  is  a profession,  and  that  a 
few  trained  teachers  should  be  employed  to  sj’stematize  at  least  the  . 
elementary  work  of  the  student  and  give  hiin  a ^*ellc|;oundcd  educa- 
" tion. ' ' ■ 

The  survey,  according  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  developed 
the  fact  very  clearly  that  something  has  been  lacking  in  the  school 
system.  The  employers  of  labor,  upon  first  approach,  were  skeptical 
about  whaA  the  school  could  do  to  better  conditions  in  the  industries 
and  to  train  boys  to  take  their  places  in  the  industries.  They  seemed 
to  question  the  possibility  that  work  of  this  practical  character  could 
be  intrcfluced  into  the  schools,  but  .after  the  committee  explained 
that  experienced  workers  would  be  employed  as  instructors  and  that 
the  employers  would  be  called  upon  to  visit,  criticize  the  work,  and 
pve  suggestions,  they  all  agreed  thilt  the  committee  was  upon  the 
right  track,  and  that  this  matter  should  have  been  considered  and 
put  into  effect  long  ago.  The  fact  was  also  brought  out  that  the 
students  in  the  community  lacked  the  quality  of  stick-to-it-ive-ness, 
and  'that  they  overestimated,  the  value  and  ability  of  themselves.’ 
The  employers  suggested  that  it  was  high  time  that  the  schwl  and 
the  community  cooperate  in  bringing  about  a better  spirit  toward  the 
work.  The  survey  committee  continued  its-report  by  making  recom- 
..  mendations  regarding  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  schools  in  r^pect" 
to  the  industries  of  the  communitv. 

As  a result  of  th^  surveys  made  by  persons  not  connected  with 
the  rehools  suryeyed,  more  superintendents  are  surveying  thei^  own 
schools.  If  the  outside  survey  has  accomplished' nothing  more  than 
to  cause  school  men  to  study  their  own  schools,  it  has  been  worth 
while,  mother  surveys  by  persons  outside  the  school  system  will 
■r^pntinue  is  a 'question.  One  thing  is  certain— there  will  be  more 
wlf-suryeya  Superintendents  surveying  their  own  schodls  may  call 
in  son^  one  as  consulting  specialist'to  help  them  interpret  the  facts. 

The  *betto  type  of  school  report  that  some' superihtetid^te  are 
preparing*^  evidence  that' they'. are  analyzing  conditions  niore  care- 

***  effect, they  are  surve3dng  their  own 
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schools.  There  is.no  reason  why  a superintendent  can  not  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  his-school  ^stem,  especially  if  he  has  had  col- 
lege courses  "in  school  administration  and  management.  He  is  ^ 
the  ground  al^  the  time  and  should  know  conditions  better  than  any 
one  else.  The  statistical  data  that  the  surveyor  collects  often  after 
much  labor  sliould  be  in  the  superintendent’s  office  at  all  timea  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  an  outside  surveyor  to  spend  a week  or 
riiore  rollecting  data  regarding  school  attendance,  progress  of  pupils 
tlirouglj  the  giades,  education  and  experience  of  teachers,  etc.  These 
should  be  on  file.  A superintendent  cap  measure  the  achievement  of 
pupds  by  means  of  standard  tests  as  well  as  anv  one  else.  He  has 
access  to  the  scores  made  by  pupils  in  other  cities  and  can  easily  make 
comparisons  and  draw  conclusions.  In  the  matter  of  dnance  he 
can  show  unit  costs  and  make  interesting  compa>isons  just  as  ef- 
fectively as  can  any  one  brought  in  from  outside  the  school  system. 

Among  the  late  scliool  reports  that  may  be  classed  as  instructive 
^If-surveys  are  those  of  Southington,  Conn. ; Huron,  S.  Hak. ; Globe 
Am. ; Anderson,  Ind. ; Bristol,  Va. ; Lawrenqe,  Kans. ; and  Kano,  Pa.' 

The  1916-17  report  of  the  schools  at  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  discusses 
organization  and  fd^imstration,  physical  envirorfment,  teaching 
force  pupil  acco.unt^i,  quality  of  instruction,  pupil  achievement, 
schools  costs.  The  Teport  contains  35  statistical  tabled  and  39  charts 
to  lUustrate  relation  of  attendance  to  enrollment,  preparation  of 
teachers,  grade  distribution,  etc. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  in  his  report 
for  1916-17,  asks  and  answers  90  questions  regarding  the  schools  of 
that  city.  Among  the  questions  asked  and  answered  are; 

In  whnt  proportion  does  Laurence  apportion  whool  monev  nniong  the  several 
expense  Items?  o 

What  i\o  these  fljtures  shhwT 

What  DWbable  future  denumdi  will  those  sevornl  Items  nmRe’upon  UwrenceT 
Vhat  changes  will  this  necessKate  In  the  l^awrence  budget? 

How  does  the  high  cost  of  llvlig  nffoct  tfle  schools? 

How  many  children  failed  of  hromotlon? 

Hpw  mnny'chtldren  skipped  njjrrade?  ^ 

In  whnt  subjects  do  children  nloke  the  most  failures?  " 

S Lawrence  peculiar  In  this  reroect?  ' . . . 

hat  do  we  know  of  faUures  fTr'all  the  children? 

What  Is  the  retardation  In  eAch  building? 

Have  we  any* basis  of  oompartscln  In^e  matter? 

What  does  the  comparison  show?  ^ . 

What  has  been  done  to  Improve Ith^.filtuat Ion? 


Thff  report  thus  continues 
investigator  woul^  ask*  and 
know,  , 


answer  questions  that  searching 
lich  the  school  patron  would  widh  to 
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SALARIES  AND  PROMOTIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Until  within  the  past  two  years  the  educational  and-'j^tofeBsional 
standards  for  teachers  had  been  raised  slowly  until  most  of  the 
smaller  cities  required  applicants  for  teaching  positions  to  be  high- 
school  graduates  witli  an  additional  year  or  two  of  professional 
training,  or  in  lieu  of  such  training  ^a  year  or  two  of  successful 
experience.  In  not  a few  cities  the  standard  has  been  difficult  to 
maintain,, owing  to  the  fact  that  many  teachers  have  recontl^  Meft  'the 
profession  to  accept  more  lucrative  positions  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment or  with  private  corporations.  In  mtfn}\of  the  schools  in 
smaller  cities  it  is  not  unusual  for  a teacher  to  receive  a salary  of  less 
than  $600  a year.  Since  positions  elsewhere,  paying  $1,000  or  $1,200  a 
year,^were  easily  obtained,  the  teaching  corps  in  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  lias  been  almost  depleted  uf  its  experienced  teachers.  As  a re- 
sult those  less  experienced  and  less  well  prepared  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. Many  married  women  who  taught  school  10  or  15  years  ago 
have  petumed*,to  the  classroom.  The  plan  of  eihploying  married 
w'omen  who- have  taught  school  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  em- 
ploying girls  just  out  of  diigh  school,  from  the  fact  that  the  married 
women,  though  they  njay  not  have  completed  a high  or  normal 
school  course,  have  a broader  view  of  life  and  know  children  much 
more  intimfitely.  In  order  that  those  \vlio  formerly  taught  and  who 
are  again  taking  up  teaching  may  know  something  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  educational  nietliods,  a superintendent  should  hold  numer- 
ous conferences  to  assist  these  teachei*s  in  gaining  the  newer  point  of 
view  in  educational  methods.  As  many  Us  possible  sliould  be.^in- 
duced  to  attend  summer  schools  for  teacherk.'' 

^ If  school  boards  had  incieased  siiliiries  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  living  expense,  there  would  in  all  probability  not  now  be 
such  a shortage  of  teachers.  Soipe,  however,  w^ould  liave  left  the  pro- 
’ fessioh,  thinking  that  they  could  render  better  service  for  their  coun- 
try in  other  lines  of  work. 

In  order  to  keep  the  schools,  running  some  school  boards  have  given 
teachers -bonuses  of  from  $i‘)0  to  $100  a year.  Others  have  granted 
^lary  increases  ranging'  from  5 to  35  per  cent,  the  usual  increase  be- 
ing only  10  per  cent.  Salaries  *in  other  professions  or  occupations 
have  increased  much  more.  Although  the  cost  of  living  has  more 
‘ than  trebled,  teachehs’  salaries  have  remained  almost  stationary.  The 
schools  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  can  not  help  but  suffer  because 
teachers  resign  to  accept  more  lucrative  poi^itions.  Resignations  )^f  , 
^cHers  were  all  too  common  before  the  war,  few  teachers  remaining 
in  a city  more  thah  five  years.  Conditions  have  been  "going  from  bad . 
to  Worse*  .^ere  is  but  onie  way  to  check  this  general  movement  away 
from  the  profession-dsalari^  commensurate  with  the  preparation  re- 
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made  npon  a teaclier’s  time 
must  te  paid.  Tlie  increase  m salary  should  be  at  least  40  per  cent 
, over  the  salary  paid  two  years  ago.  Increases  of  5 and  10  cent 
ha'k  e little  or  no  effect  in  holding  teachers  who  have  been  offered  posi- 
tions-at  twice  their  present  salary,  ^ 

■ be'r"  ' 

1.  The  teac  her  at  the  very  least  should  receive  a living  wage  This 
should  include  enough  to  allow  her  to  improve  herself  professionally 
and  to  ^ve  something  each  year  in  anticipation  of  the  dine  when  she 
must  retire  from  active  schoolroom  service. 

2.  The  maximum  salary  should  be  sufficient  to  ,-etain  the  service  of 
the  most  desirable  teachers. 

3.  In  the  administration  of  a .salary  schedule,  superior  work  should 
be  recognized. 

In  many  of  the  school  systems  where  merit  is  a fac-tor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  teachers,  superintendents  have  devised  various  plans  for 
grading  teachers.  Of  i80  superintendents  reportinifag)  i-''.  have 
fcirniulated  schemes  for  grading  teachers.  Whethe^^h  ratine 
plans  can  be  carried  out  s.icc.essfully  is  a question,  especially  if  the 
niting  scheme  is  a detailed  one.  If  „ teacher  is  to  be  promoted  upon 

ndn  1 Standards  the  superintendent  has^ in 

jmnd,  so  that  she  may  attempt  to  attain  them.  It  is  not  possible  to 
gn  e examples  of  all  the  many  standards  in  use,  but  a few  are  pre- 
sented to  show  what  superintendents  and  others  are  attempting  to 
do  to  develop  subjective  standards  for  the  testing  of  teachers.  In 
some  of  the  sc  hemes  which  enumerate  qualities  or  elements  of.  good 
mstriiction  the  idea  is  thatUe  qualities  enumerated  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  ^If-criticism  and  self-improrenient  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  For  instonce,  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Kalispell 
Mont.,  who  has  prepared  a teacher-rating  plan,  wisely  says:  ’ 

With  these  standards  as  a suggestion,  teaoher-s  need  not  watt  to  have  weak-  ' 
po  nt^  out  to  them.  I>et  no  one  understand  that  Instj-uctlon  and  teaching 

hnwta  ih  “Ohconaclous 

tuition.  The  habits  the  teacher  Is  Instilling,  the  taste  the  Is  cultivating 

and  the  appeals  ahe  Is  making  to  the  feeling  and  the  vollUon  of  the  child  aw 

•the^hiT’  elements.  We  are  more  concemetl  with  what 

the  children  <lo  than  with  what  the  child  knows. 

^ teachers  thupiselves  to  see 

that  they  are  not  overlooking  some  of  the  elements  of  success: 

. /fctulla.  , I Tockniqtie  in  U^chinp, 


(o)  H^velopnieDt  of  pupILs. 
(t>)  Qfowtii  In  ^subject  niatter. 
(c)  Attention. 

(tf)  RoRponstvenesa  of  clasa,* 


OrgdnixaHon  of  mibject  mat* 
• ■ ter, 

(&)  Choice  of  euhjoct  matter. 

(o)  Skill  In  teaching  to  atttdx. 
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H.  Technique  ih  ivnehino — ConUI, 

(d)  Skill  hi  stVimiluting  thought, 
(f)  Definiteness  nnd  clearness  of 
aim.  j 

(/)  Skill  and  care  In  assignment 

III.  School  management. 

(fl)  General  care  of  room,  black* 
^ boards,  window  trades, 
waste  baskets,  floors,  etc, 

(b) .  Ventilation. 

(c)  Cure  of  wraijs  'and  wardrobes. 

(d)  Care  of  books  and  suphlles. 

(e)  Care  of  desks  (teacher’s  and 

* pupils’). 

IV.  ProicBsionaX  equipment. 

(a)  Understanding  children. 

(b)  Use  of  English. 

j(c)  Interest  In  the  work. 

(d)  Manner  of  reacting  on  sug- 
' gestionsi 

(c)  Manner  of  receiving  criticisms. 


l\’,  ProfcsHionti}  rf/wi/aurat-  C/ontd. 
(/)  Loyalty  to  other  teiicliers  and 
^ school  authorities. 
ig)  Manner  of  keeping  records. 
(h)  Times  tardy  during  the  j'oar. 
(<)  Daj’s  nb»»nt  during  the  year. 
V.  Personal  equipment, 

(a)  Health. 

(b)  Voice. 

(e)  Tact. 

(d)  Sympathy. 

(c)  Evenness  of  temf>er. 

(/)  Dignity, 

ig)  Personal  neatness  (dress. 

etc. ) , 

(h)  Cheerfiilnes,*^. 

(i)  Orderliness. 

(/)  Wlnsonieness : appeal  to  chil- 
dren, 

(A)  Posture. 


To  receive  promotion  in  the  ftalispell  schools  ^yond  $960  a year 
a teacher  must  show^markecl  success.  All  advancement  in  salary  is 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  .superintendent,  confirmed  by  the 
board  of  education,  w^^ich  recommendation  is  conditional  on  ability 
to  teach,  profe^ional  spirit,  attitude  toward  the  school  and  the 
children,  spirit  of»growth,  and  desire  to  excel. 

At  Marblehead,  Mass.,  the  teachers  are  classified  by  the  super- 
visors and  superintendent  into  five' groups,  on  the  basis  of  the  quality 
of  service  thej  have^  rendered : 1.  Thos§  whose  work  is  of  so  poor  a 
quality  that  they  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  ^ New 
teachers  whose  work  has  been  unsatisfactory,  but  who  show  suffi- 
cient promise  of  growth  and  improvement  to  justify  further  trial. 
8.  Tho^  who  show  litle,  if  any,  improvement  over  the  w'ork  of  pre- 
vious years.  4.  Those  who  are  strong  teachers  and  do  uniformly 
good  work;  who  measure  up  w^ell  in  all  departments  and  show  im- 
provement from*year  to  year.  5.  Exceptional  teachers  whose  work 
is  superior;  who  possess  unusual  skill  in  teaching  and  show  a large 
measure  of  initiative,*  resourcefulness,  and  power  in  stimulating  pupils 
to  achieve  the  most  worth-while  of  the  results  that  the  school  seeks 
to  accomplish.  ^ 

The  school  board  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  prepared* a .salary 
schedule  to  supplement  the  regular  one.  After  attaining  the  maxi- 
mum salary  allowed  by  the  schedule,  each  teacher’s  ^l#ry  is  to  be 
final  for  triennial  perils.  An  increase  of  $100  above  the  maximum 
may  be  received  the  second- triennial  period  by  meeting,  during  the 
first  p^iod,  the  requireiriente  of  any  one  of  the  following  plans : 
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PL-\N  I. 

(o)  Attemlanoe  on  Ht  leost  om?  annuol  session  of  some  national  educational 
organizlitlon  nieefiiifr  outside  of  MIthiKan. 

ib)  Attendance  on  at  least  one  annual  session  of  tlie  illchiKun  State  Tench- 
ers  Association  meeting'  outside  of  Ann  Arbor. 

(c)  Subscription  for  and  readhi^  of  two  educatlopal  perloflicals,  one  of 
u 1 rh  shall  not  be  devoted  esi>eclally  tp  the  subjm  or  grade  taught  by  the 
teacher.  - . . 

(<n  Maklnjf  reports  on  llio  im-etlntts  nttendp,!  and  the  perlodUals  reatl  as 
imi.v  be  required  by  the  executive  committee  and  the  auperlntendent  of  sehools. 


PLAN  II. 


(</)  OnlnlnK  eJglit  hours’  cretllt  for  regtiliir  work  In  any  university,  college 
or  normal  school,  lialf  of  which  shall  not  be  In ’subjects  or  grades  regularly 
taught  by  the  teacher. 

rh)  Subscription  for  and  reading  of  two  educational  periodicals,  one  of 
« hich  shall  not  bo  devoted  espt'chdiy  to  the  Subject  or  grade  taught  by  tlie 
teacher,  and  making  reports  thereon!  / 

PI.\N  III. 


(o)  Spending  hvo  months  In  foreign  travel  and  reporting  as  may  be  required 
by  the  executive  committee  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

( ii)  Suh.scrlption  for  and  reading  of  two  educational  periodicals,  one  of  which 
shall  n^t  be  devdte<l  especially  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  bv  the  teacher 
and  making  reports  thereon. 


~ • PLAN  rv. 

(o)  Mnlntnlnlng  during  the  period  a definite  line  of  study  that.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  executive  committee  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Is  equiva- 
lent to  eight  hours  of  university,  college,  or  normal  school  work. 

(b)  Subscription  for  and  rending  of  two  etlucatlonnl  pe'rlo<llcnl8,  one  of  which 
shall  not  be  devoted  especially  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  by ‘the  teacher, 
and  making  reports  thereon. 

Any  teacher  who  hasnwhied  the  first  Increase  of  $100  may  for  the  ensuing 
period  gain  an  incr^liKe  of  $100  more  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  one  of  the 
foregoing  plans  other  ttan  the  one  by  which  the  first  increase  was  gained  ■ but 
only  two  such  Increases  shall  be  possible. 

Failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  some  one  of  these  plans  during  a trien- 
nial period  will  cause  the  loss  of  $100  per  year  In  salary  If  an  Increase  has 
already  been  gained. 

F.ach  applicant  for  increase  beyond  the  maximum  of  the  schedule  must  notify 
the  superintendent  of  schools  In  writing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
of  the  Intention  to  seek  an  Increase  and  state  which  of  the  plana  has  been  chosen! 

In  the  Inauguration  of  this  plan,  any  teacher  who  has  taught  three  years  or 
more  at  the  maximum  salary  and  has,  during  the  post  three  years,  met  the  i«- 
Quli^ments  of  any  one  of  these  plans,  except  as  to  reports,  may  receive  the  firat  In- 
crease during  the  current  year,  and  any  teacher  who  has  taught  two  years  or 
more  may  r^lve  the  fl^  increase  for  the  year  after  that  In  which  the  require- 
ments of  any' one  of  the  preceding  plaus  have  beea  met. 
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The  following  efficiency  ivconl.  prepared  by  the  department  of 
education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  in  use  in  some  of  the  schools 
reporting  th^.uso  of  subjective  stamlards: 


DETAILED  RATING \ 

v.r. 

POOE.  [ 

'(  1.  General  appearance ! 

I.  Personal  equips 
rnent— 


. II.  Soci^andprfh 
f e$ 


t $ ^sne 


in.  Sehool  rnanagt- 
ment— 


TV.  TeehnUfue  of 
UaehtftQ^ 


V.  ResvlU-- 


<!00D. 


. Industry. 

Kntbusiasm  and  optimism . 


. Inte^ty  and  sincerity. 

. Self-control 


8.  Voice 

4.  InteUectual  capadty 

5.  Initiative  and  self-relianc'e 

8.  Adaptability  and  rASOiircefuJoass 

7.  Accuracy. 

8.  ' * ■ 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12.  Trcnifptness. 

13-  Tact 

14. 

15.  ^ 

lA.  ProfesslnD^ preparation. 

17.  Grasp  of  suhjedt  matter 

J8.  Understanding  of  children 

19.  Interest  in  the  life  of  the  school . . . 

20.  Interest  in  the  life  of  the  com- 

munity  

21.  Ability  to  meet  a^  interest  pa- 

trons, 

22.  Interest 

23.  Cooperation  and  loyaltv 


, Sense  of  lustlce.. 

. Academic  preparation . 


Interest  in  lives  of  pupils 

Cooperation  and  loyalty 

I’rofessioaal  interest  and  growth. .; 

Ptvily  pmparatlon 

UseoiEngllah i 

Care  oflightheat, and  ventilation., 

Neatness  of  room i 

Care  of  routine ' 

Disdpline  (governing  ski  II) 

Deflmteness  and  clearness  of  aim . | 

Skill  in  habit  formaUon 

Sk  in  in  stimulating  thought ' 

Skillin  teaching  how  to  study . . . . ‘ 

SIdJ  1 in  questioning i 

Choice  of  subject  nvatter 

OrnnliaUoD  of&ublectmatter...| 

Sldlland  casein  assignment 

Skill  in  raotlrating  work 

Attention  to  lndi\idual  needs 

Attention  and responsaoftheclass 


Moral  influence. 


OENKRAL  RATING. 


T 


Recorded  by Poeltlon. 


..I  .1- 

Date. . 


KXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 


Personal  equipment  Incliulea  physical,  raental,  nrul  nM>ral  qualities. 

1.  Oencftil  appro ranc^-*p by sique,  carriage,  drcKs,  and  personal  neat  ness, 

•3.  Fotce— pitch,  quality,  clearness  of  schoolroom  voice. 

4.  /nfelleofwal  eopacify — native  mental  ability. 

5.  /niffofftie  dnd  aelf-rellonce — Independence  in  originating  and.  carrying  out 

ideas. 

7.  Acatnaey — In  sUtementa,  records,  reports,  apd  school  work. 

10.  Jntegritif  and  atfloerUir—sonudness  of  moral  principles  and  genulneuess  of 
character,. 

18.  Tact — adroitness,  addresa,  quick  appreciailon  of  the  proper  thing  to  do 
^ or  tay.  • 

I4i  Sanaa  of  yssfloe-^fair-iniadedDeBS,  ability  to  give  all  a '*  square  deal.” 
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II.  Social  and  piX)fi:sitional  aittipmcnt  includes  (lualiiios  makiu;:  the  teucher 
l>etter  able  to  deal  witii  social  sitimtltm.s  und  particularly  the  school 
situation. 

15.  Academic  preparation— ttrhool  work  other  than  professional.  Adequacy  for 
present  work.  • 

10.  Frofc88ional  preparation— niwvUic  training  .^ur  teaching.  Adequacy  for  pres- 
ent  work. 

17.  Graup  of  mhjcct  ma/tcr— rommund  of  the  Information  to  be  taught  or  the 

skill  to  l^tlcveloiwd. 

18.  LndrTBtandm!/  of  children — lii-ilght  Into  child  nature;  sympathetic,  KClentlflc 

and  practical. 

22.  Interest  i«  Hies  of  pupda— dcKire  to  know  and  help  pupils  personally,  outside 

• of  school  Kubjocts, 

23.  Cooprratlun  and  loi/uKy— nltlluclc  town..!  lOlloaKUcs  iiml  KtijK-rlor  offlrm. 

24.  Profeaalonul  ini  crrnl  and  y row  I A— effort  to  keep  Dp  to  date  and  Improve. 

-0. . C/sc  of  hnylish-  vocultulury,  grainniur,  case  of  expression. 

III.  h^eftot)!  uiunaifvnintt  im  ludcs  imxiinniciil  and  routine  factors. 

29.  Care  of  routine — saving  time  and  cm  rgy  by  redudug  frequently  recuriinc 

details  to  mechanical  organfratlon. 

30.  Discipline'  {poicrtiino  «ld/) —character  of  order- maintained  and  skill  shown 

In  niatntalulDg  it. 

I\,  Icrfiniqvr  of  tea</tht</  ituludc.s  skill  in  aciunl  teaching  and  In  the  conduct 
of  the  reciiaiion. 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
30. 

37. 

39. 

40. 


^e/Inifenc««  and  clcamrsn  of  oim~of  each  lesson  and  of  the  work  as  a whole. 

bkill  in  haipt  forntution—uk\\]  hi  estabilsbing  siiecinc,  automatic  responses 
quickly  and  pc-rnianentiy  ; drill. 

Nld/  m stimulatlny  dioui/Af— giving  opportunity  for  ami  direction  In  re- 
flective thinking. 

Skill  in  tern-hiof,  /loie  to  sfud//— .stabllKhlng  oconomical  and  efflclent  haftlts 
of  study. 

In  «..rWio..l«„-,  hora.  lrr  ao.l  .llstrlbutlon  of  qiHHtloue  ; replies  olldted' 

Choice  ol  auljject  maiicr-sklU  with  whkh  the-  teacber  selecU  fhc  material 
Of  Instruction  to  ^ult  the  inlercstK,  ahllltleK.  and  needs  of  the  class. 

Organization  of  >ubjeet  matter — the  le5ison  plan  and  the  system  In  which  the 
subject  matter  Im  prescnttnl. 

n'^kill  itt  motiiatiny  icork — arousing  Interest  and  giving  pupils  proper  In- 
centives for  work. 

Attention  to  intlieidual  aecdfr— teacher’s  care  for  IndlTldual  dlfTcrences 
peculiarities,  und  dlflacultles.  * 


V.  HcitvUs  include  evidonce  of  iho  sticccHy  of  the  above  conUltlona  and  skill. 

41.  Attention  and  response  of  the  clast — extent  to  which  all  of  the  class  ar« 

Interested  in  tlie  essenllAr  (fort  of  the  lesson  and  respond  to  the  demands 
made  on  them. 

42.  Growth  of  pupils  in  tubjcct  moffer— shown  by  pupils’  ability  to  do  work  of 

advanced  class  and  to  meet- more  successfuUy  whatever  tests  tre  made  of 
tuelr  school  work. 

43.  Ocncvl  dciela„mei,l  nf  ;„,,,i(,-lr,cre.iw  In  pupUa'  ability  and  power  alonir 

lines  other  than  those  of  subject  matter.  * 

44.  Stimufoflo..  ol  community— etitet  on  life  of  the  community,  tending  to  Im- 

prove  or  stimulate  Its  various  activities.  * 

46.  itorat  influenn-^UCDt  to  which  the  teacher  raiaei  the  moral  tone  of  the 
pupils  or  of  the  school.  ' 


Since  school  supefintendents  in  the  State  of  Indiaiia  are  required 
by  law  to  issue  over  their  own  signature  and  deliver  tO  the  teadiers 
under  their  supervision  each  year  a statement  of  the  success  of  each 
teacher,  and  such  siicccs.s  grade  shall  be  tlie  teacher’s  leghl  success 
grade  from  one  yenij  from  date  of  issuance,  superintendents  in  that 
State  use  the  rating  system  provide  by  the  State  law  or  a modifica- 
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tion  of  it..  The  following  schedule  of  siicces."?  items  is  in  use  at 
Elkliart: 


SOHKDULK  OK  SKCCESK,  ITEMS, 


I.  Teadiluff  Ability 5-, 9^ 

A.  Proffs.'^ionHl  Jittiilmncrut (20%) 

1.  SrholHHtio  i)r(*p«ration, 

2.  Professional  training, 

B.  The  recitation (15%) 


1.  Preparation  of  teacher  nml  pupils,' 

2.  Appropriateness  of  subject  matter, 

3.  De^niteness  of  aim  and  purpost*. 

4.  Skill  in  questioning, 

5.  Progression  in  plan. 

C.  Care  In  Jtssignments  of  Jt'asona. 

7,  Balancing  of  lines  of  Nvork, 


C.  UesultH  in  scholarship  of  pnriiis ^(20%) 

1.  Acquisition  of  facts  and  relatlona 

2.  Atx’unicy, 

3.  General  information. 

4.  Awakening  of  N<*hoInrly  interests. 

5.  Clearness  and  elegance  of  expression, 

II.  Goveridug  unti  Disciplinary.  Ability 

A,  Mora!  and  social  influence  on  pupils  and 

community (10%) 

Ability  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  altrn- 
trqlstlc  virtues — recognition  of  law  and 
BDCtal  rights, 

B.  Ability  to  develop  egoistic  virtues— industry, 


honesty,  reliability,  fidelity,  etc (10%) 

C.  Personality  and  appearance  of  teacher (10%) 


Personal  and  moral  worth  and  Influence,  % 
hablt^  disposition,  health,  attire,  nym- 
pathy,  energy,  mftnllness  or  womanli- 
ness, b^iesty,  etc. 

III.  Professional  and  Community  Interest 

A.  Cooperation  with  other  teachers  and  with 

w'lth  supervisors (5%) 

B.  Interest  In  alma  and  plans  of  * school  com- 

munity  (5^r) 

1.  Care  of  school  projierty — 

a.  Protection  of  suppllen  And  furniture. 

b.  Neatness.  ^ 

c.  School  decoration. 

2.  Building  up  of  strong  school  sentiment 

in  the  community.  ’ 

. 8.  EMucatlona!,  literary,  or  social  club  W'ork, 

0,  Professional  pursuits (15%) 

. Present  lines  of  professional  study.  * . 


,^30% 


ir>7o 


2.  Reading  of  educational  literature. 

8.  Attendance  upon  summer  schools,  InstP  ' . , 

tute^  and  assoclationSi  . H 

/ Total 1.*:, 1 . * % 
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The  following  i.s  a schedule  of  success  items  provided  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Indiana  according  to  the  scl^l 

law  of  that  State:  • 

A,  Teachlnc  iKiwcr  Percent. 

Many  Itema  enter  into  thla,  hut  the  prlndpnl  onea  are  training  of  ieVcher”” 

P cparatlon  of  leasonB,  Bklll  in  pre«inlatlon,  reBiyu  obtained. 

B,  CoYcrnniont-., 

’^'’srhner'‘"f  '»  shown  in  thrgeneral”8p[riro7the’  ^ 

Bchool  and  In  the  attitude  of  the  puplla  toward  their  dally  taBkB 
toward  each  other,  and  toward  achool  property. 

C,  Gonora!  (’liaractorlstirs 

'^“amt  of  *«oher,  hla  contntunltii'l’n’ten^BtBr'' 

siderwl  'h»‘  make  for  the  bcBt  clUrcnahlp  are  .con- 

SMari/^  KchedvJr.s  preparfd  hy  teacher s.-^om^  superintendents,  in 
conjunction  with  their  teachers,  havp  prepared  salary  schedules  based 
upon  nient.  Such  n schedule  was  prepared  by  a committee  of  teach- 
ers and  the  superinten^nt  of  schools  of  Columbus,  Miss.  Teachers 
are  divided  into  tn©  fdSBowing  classes: 

Class  A-Siiperlor.  A tet,oh,..r  whose  work  Is  exceptional.  A teacher  po88es.slnK 
unusual  skill,  resourcefulness,  and  power  to  .sUmulate  pupils  to 
achieve  the  best  results  the  school  seeks  to  accomplish 
Class  B-Gno(l,  A teacher  whose  work  Is  satisfactory  and  Improving  from  year 
to  year,  A strong  teacher. 

^ Class  O-Falr.  A teacher  showlnir  little  Improvement  from  vear  to  year  A 
teacher  who  ha.s  practically  censed  to  sn-ow  and  whoke  service  is 
\ doubtful,  whose  work  Is  uneven  and  inconsistent.  Work  strong  In 
some  things  and  weak  In  others. 

Class  n— Unsatisfactory.  A new  teacher  whose  work  Is  unsatisfactory  but  who 
gives  promise  of  Improvement  and  growth. 

Claar  E-lnexpedenceil.  A teacher  who  Is  entering  the  profession,  or  one 
whose  experfence  Is  Insignificant  and  unworthy  of  recognition. 

Class-  F— Poor.  A teacTier  whose  service  la  poor  and  should  be  dlsmlssefl. 

All  teachers  are  cla.ssified  by  their  principal  in  the  followine 
items : ? 

1.  Personal  7«a«/^o«oiM.-Henlth. . voice,  appearance,  enthusiasm,  etc. 

2.  Professwital  ohtMfj/.— Knowledge  of  subject  matter,  knowledge  of  children.  - 
dally  preparation,  etd 

3.  School  manapemenf.— -Discipline,  system,  attention  to  routine,  etc. ' 

4.  Teaching  «*n7/.— School  spirit  of  pupils  and  teacher,  skill  in  Conducting 

' recitation,  character  of  work  of  pupil,  etc  , * 

B.  Knowledge  gained,  power  to  use  knowledge,  etc.’' 

The  school  board  of  Evanston,  III,  made  a decided  departure  from 
the  usual  method  of  formulating  .salary  schedules  when  it  suggested 
the  teachers  that  they  appoint  a committee  of  their  own  number  ' 
discuss,  formulate,  and  recommend  changes  which,  in  their 
opinion  should  be  mad*  in  the  salary  schedule  of  the  teachers  of  that 
in029“— 2^Buli.  88 10 
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cit^  ^ Acting  on  this  suggestion  the  teachers  in  each  building  and  the 
principals  as  a'  group  selected  one  of  thei^^uinber  to  represent  them 
on  the  committee.  This  resulted  in  a committee  of  nine, .which  held 
a number  of  conferences  to  discuss  the  various  phiust's  of  the  salary 
schedule.  Afh'r  every  conferenCfe  the  arguments  presented  and  the 
conclusions  reached  were  reported  by  each  member  to  the  teachers 
thej  represented.  Aiie  school  board  after  making  a few  minor 
changes  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  teachers. 

The  committee  recommended  that  a salary  schedule  should  be 
based  upon  the  following  principles: 


1.  The  Mlary  of  n teaclier  at  the  very  least  should  be  enoueb  to  provide  a 
living  wage.  It  should  enable  a teacher  to  do  the  reading  and  pursue  such' 
studies  os  are  necessary  to  keep  her  In  touch  with  the  progressive  movements 
In  education  In  this  and  other  countries.  In  addition  It  should  permit  her  t(» 
save  something  euch  year  to  provide  for  the  time  when  ‘she  must  of  nece.ssity 
retire  from  active  Rohoolroom  service. 

2.  The  maximum  salary  should  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  services  of  the  must 
<lesirab1e  teachers,  as.  well  as  to  Induce  teachers  of  highest  quality  to  seek 
positions  in  the  Evanston  schools.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  this  community  de- 
mands and  Is  willing  to  pay  for  the  best  possible  Instruction  and  trainine  for 
Its  children. 


3.  The  administration  of  a salary  schedule  should  result  in  stimulating 
teachers  In  the  service  to  develop  to  the  highest  degree  whatever  teaching 
power  they  posse.ss.  Superior  work  should  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 
Teachers  . should  be  olnsslfled  according  to  the  quality,  of  service  rendered  anti 
not  alone  on  the*  basis  of  their  years  of  service. 

4.  The  basis  for  classifying  teachers  as  to  their  teaching  efficiency  should 
be  systematized,  ratloi^llzed,  and  controll^l.  There  should  be  something 
definite  to  show  upon  what  the  judgincnt  is  based ; evidence  should  be  nvnil- 
ffble  to  support  the  final  rating.  The  factors  on  which  a teacher  Is  Judge^l 
should  be  carefully  se!ecte<i  so  as  to  Include  the  really  vital  elements.  - The 
terms  used  should  he  so  clearly  defined  that  the  teacher  will  not  be  In  doubt 
as  to  what  Is  expe<'ted  of  her.  It  is  of  the  highest  ImporUmce  that  the  Items 
listed  be  understood  by  those  who  usti  them.  Confusion  and  misunderstanding 
are  inevitable  If  the  Hufwrvlsor  rating  nnd  the  teacher  rating  hnve^a  different 
interpretation  of  their  meaning.  The  rating  sche<1ule  should  enable  a teacher 
to  analyze  her  own  work,  to  discover  her  own  strength  and  weakness,  and  to 
find  out  how  best  to  rem^y  the  defects  In  her  teaching. 

C.  Salary  Increases  should  be  based  on  the  quality  of  service  renderwl  ns 
shown  by  the  rating  of  the  teacher's  efficiency.  In  teaching  ns  In  other  lines 
a **wage  should  be  a gauge" — more  pay  should  mean  larger  or  finer  service* 
Bledlocre  Her\'Ice  should  not  be  rewarded  by  increase  In  salary,  lest  all  service, 
Including  the  best,  shall  suffer  from  withdrawal  of  efficiency  rewards  In- 
creases of  salary  should  be  conditioned  upon  demonstrated  increased  class- 
room ^dehey. 


In  applying  the  basic  principles  which  it  'announced  the  Evanston 
teachers’  c«^ittii|e  urg^  thit  board  of  education  adopt  {a)  a 
pltt,  lor  rating  teaUiers  according Jaita^quality  of  the  service  which 
th^y  ^nder;  (J)  that  as  a result  of' the  rating,  definite  clarifications 
'.established,  and  that  these  .detei^inine  the  pay  " of,  individual 
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eac  ers,  (c)  that  a specified  salary  rate  be  adopted;  and  (d)  that  a 
-^bdetennined  plan- be  adopted  for  the  disniiLl 
The  purpose  of  the  rat.nj.  plan,  as  outlined  by  the  teachers,  i.s- 

; J promotion  with  increased  salarie,s- 

thos  " r ‘'i’?  increase,s;  and  (c) 

those  who  sliould  not  bo  retained  in  service 

2.  Tb  help  teachei-s  discover  their  own  strength  a^weakuess  and 
to  remedy  existing  defects  in  their  work. 

mended was  recom- 

/ 

TE.VTATIVE  I5.ASIS  FOll  HATING  TEACHEKS. 


I.  PcrHomU  qualities: 

1.  Gcueral  appearance. 

2.  Health. 

3.  Voice. 

4.  Tact. 

^5.  Intellec-tual  capacity. 

6.  RoHabllity 

7.  Initiative. 

8.  Si'If-control. 

% 9.  Knthuslnsm. 

10.  Sincerity. 

II.  Social  oud  professional  ability: 

1.  Preparation,  arnfleinlc,  and  ' 

professional. 

2.  Professional  Interest  and 

RTowth. 

3.  Gra.sp  of  subjwt  matter  and 

fhilly  preparation. 

4.  Use  of  KngUsb. 

5.  UnderstnudinK  of  and  Inter- 

est In  children, 

6.  Relation  to  apoclates  and 

school  life,  - 

7.  Relation  to  parents  and 

community. 

III.  School  management: 

1.  Character  of  discipline. 

2.  Guarding  physical  welfare 

of  children, 

8.  Schoolroom  h^sekoeplng. 

: 4,  Attention  to  lOTtine. 

IV,  Teachinff  technique: 

1.  Factors  affecting  recitation; 

(a)  Physical  conditions.  I 

(h)  Attitude  of 'pupil  to  I 

work.  1 

V'  , ■ 


ir.  Traehinff  tcrhnifjur — Continued. 

1.  Factors  affecting  recita- 
tion—Oontinuetl. 

(c)  AttUiufe  of  pupil  to 
teacher. 

id)  Attitude  of  teacher  to 

pupil. 

^ 2.  Activities  of  the  teacher : 

(a)  Securing  and  retain- 
ing attention. 

(.6)  Selection-  and  organi- 
zation of  subject 
matter. 

(c)  Motivation. 

• id)  Charac'terof  que-stions. 

ie)  Character  of  lllustra* 

tions. 

(/)  Clearing  up  pupils* 
difficulties. 

ig)  Attention  to  Individual 
needs. 

(ft)  Capitalizing  child’s  cx- 

perlence. 

' (f)  Stimulating  Initiative. 
(/)  Courtesy  to  pupils. 

3.  Activities  of  pupils: 

(a)  Character  of  resiwnses, 
(ft)  Organization  of  nm- 
terlai — dlfferentlHt- 
Ing  between  essen- 
tials and  nonessen- 
tlalR, 

(c)  ^dependent  thinking 
and  self-reliance. 

• -(d)  Cooperatloh  with 
teachers  and  other 
pupils. 
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IV'.  Tvnching  trrhniqur — Conlinuo«!. 

3.  Activities  of  pupils — T'ontd. 

(e)  Character  and  extent 
* of  questions  hy 
, piipiLs. 

(/)  ClmVucter  and  extent 
of  field  work. 

4.  Assignment  of  lesson : 

► (a)  Definiteness  and  clear- 

ness. 

(/>)  AdHpmcy  of  i>review. 

(c)  rrosentation  of  values. 

(d)  Keas4»nahleness  jmd 

proyIsl(\|i  fi>rexeiT>* 
tional  pupils. 

V.  Krsiilts: 

1.  Gain  in  subject  matter. 

1.  The  w*ale  of  1 to  10  Is  used 
extent  to  which  u quality  exlst.s. 


V'.  Ursuits — Continued. 

2.  Power  to  use  and  apply 

knowle<lge  gaiiM. 

3.  Powers  of  inItlatJe  and  per- 

sistence. ^ 

4.  Powers  of  Independent  judg- 

ment and  rease^m. 

5.  Attitude  toward  school. 

(k  Habit  of  testing  results. 

7.  Skill’  in  iH'rformance, 

8.  Development  of  character 

qualltie*s. 

9.  Development  of  social  mind- 

e<Ines.s. 

10.  IntliUMJce  in  < omiimnlty. 


/ ' 


ERIC 


■ >■ 

V . 


for  tho  sake  of  convcnionco  to  indionto  the 
Smh  a niarkhit:  is  rejatlvo;  It  nm  not.  of 
course,  be  considered  itn  nl)Solute  measure.  A mark  of  10  in  self-control,  for 
example,  does  not  mean  100  i>t‘r  cent  or  perfect  self-control,  but  ratlier  tJiat 
the  person  so  marked  posseases  sidf-control  in  an  unusual  degree,*  while  a mark 
of  1,  2,  or  3,  would  Indicate  the  lack  of  It. 

2.  The  qualities  llste<l  are  not  considered  of  equal  value,  neither  does  the 
scale'  show  their  relative  value.  It  Is  obvious ihowever,  that  gome  of  these  quali- 
ties should  have  vastly  more  consideration  than  others  In  dc^:erminlng  thdjj^n- 
eral  rating  of  a teacher. 

(.8.  The  gmiernl  rating  of  a teacher  therefore  can  not  be  found  by  adding  up 
the  numbers  set  opimlte  the  <lilTerent  Items.  A teacher’s  general  rating  may 
be  low,  although  she  1s  niarke<l  very  high  In  many  of  the  items  listed. 

4.  It  Is  recognized  that  differing  standards  of  excellence  In  the  minds  of  dif- 
ferent Judges  must  result  In  <llfferenccs  In  judginent.  These  stnmiards  so  far 
as  possible  shoultL^be  standardized  and  made  objective.  Standards  can  be  es- 
tablished only  though  experience  rind  long  use  of  the  scale,  with  such  changes 
and  modifications  as  are  found  to  be  nee<le<l. 

{).  In  all  cases  It  Is  a prime  essential  that  a teacher  shnll  be  told  and  shown  the 
basis  for  the  rating  in  any  papflTviar,  as  w^ell  at  the  final  general  classification 
she  Is  given.  _ ) 

All  teachers  at  Evanston  are  to  be  clasified  by  tlie  supe'nnsors  and 
lally  by  the  superintendent  into  five  groups,  on  the  basis  of  thei 
quality  of  service  they  have  rendered.  Five  groups  are  su^ested : 

1.  Those  whose,  work  is  of  so  poor  a quality  that  they  should  be\jlsmlssed 

from  the  service.  ' 

2,  New  teachers  whose  work  has  been  unsatlsfactorj!  but  who  siiow  sdfflclent 
promise  of  growth  and  improvement  to  Justify  further  trial.  Frequently.  It 
happens  that  a teacher  who  has  done  excellent  w'ork  elsewhere  finds  It  difficult 
within  a year  to  adjust  herseif  to  new  conditions,  to  new' demands.  aVid  4o 
standards  which  differ  from  those  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  V 

8.*  Those  who  show  little,  If  any.  Improvement  over  the  work  of  previous 
years.  The  results  obtained  may  be  fairly  satisfactory,- but  the  fact  that  a 
.tjachef  Is  reaching  the  point  where  she  ceases  to  grow  and  improve,  places  her 
ip  the  doubtful  class.  The  work  of  a teacher  In  this  group  soon  deteriorates  and 
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her  value  la  preatly  reduced.-^  Teachera  whose  work  is  uneven  or  not  con- 

, 8 stent-strouK  In  some  llnea  but  weak  In  others  wlilch  are  (‘ssenth.l, -should  be 
olussified  In  this  (froup? 

J'JuT  T/"!  uniformly  «o.sl  work  ; who  measure 

uj)  well  in  all  <le])urtments  and  show  Improvement  from  year  to  year 

5 Exceptional  teachers  whose  work  Is  superlo^  who  posses-s  unusual  skill 
n tench liiK  and  show  a larse  measure  in  Inltlatl^  resourcefulness  and  power 

In  stimulatlnK  pupils  to  achieve  the  most  worth  while  of  the  results  the  school 
Hwks  to  aoeomplish.  ‘ ~<ioui 

It  was  recommended  by  the  committee  of  teachers  anti  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education  that  the  minimum  saiarv  should  l»c  $7o  and 

the  maximum  salary  $1,500,  and  that  increases  should  be  granted  as 
^follows: 

For  teachers  classified  In — • 

(a)  (Jroup  l:p-no  increase;  teacher  dlsml.ssiMl. 

(l>)  Ur.uip  2-no  Increasej  teacher  retained  for  further  trial.  * 

I (c)  Grouj)  H — $25  Increase.  * ■ , ■ 

(d)  Group  4— .$no  Increase.  , . 

(e)  Group  n-$7.5  Increase,  or  more,  the  merits'  of  each’ case  to  be  con-'* 

sldered  and  ^nrlded  Individually. 

The  initial  salary  for  any  teacher  is  based  on  the  character  of  the 
eachers  academic  and  professional  etpiipment,  tfie ’qiiantity  and 
qua  ity  o her  previous  experience,  and  the  salary  she  has  been  able 
to  command  in  r i>  former  position.  * > - 

DUPLICATE  SCHOOLS. 

Sufficient  data  are  not  at  hand  to  say  whether  there  is  any  gen- 
eral movement  in  the  smaller  cities  to  adopt  duplicate  schools. 
Sovoral  superintendents  report  that  they  are  experimenting  with  such 
school  with  good  results.  Tlie  duplication  school  at  AIones.se,n,  Pa 
may  be  given  as  an  e.xample  of  the  po.ssibilities  of  such  schools’ 
One  of  the  eight-room  buildings  in  tlint  city  hits  been  converted  into 
a dnplicate  school.  To  the  original  building  pf  eight  rooms  there 
wore  added  a gymnasium,  auditoriuni,  domestic  .science,  manual  traiii- 
ing,  art,  music,  nature  study,  and  application  ropms,  and  a com- 
munity rTjoiBuand  library.  *V  ' ' < 

Tlio  use  of  the  eight  regulnr  classrooms  and  the  eight  special  rooms 
.luriug  every  part  of  tl,e  hoI.ooI  day  gives  the  pupil  tl.e  advantages  - 
of  special  activities  and  spociul  teachei*s  without  the  disadvantage.s 
of  extra  room  occupied  only  part  of  the  time. 

All  the  drawing  is  taught  by  one  teacher  in  the  art  room,  whkh  is 
arran^d  espeeially  for  the  work.  All  the  music  is  taught  by  a 
special  teacher  in  the  musio  room.  A teacher  is  in  the  gymnasium 

for  their  “lasses  go  to  the  gymnasium 

Z ‘’■  7'“'  While  the  boys  of  two  cl.^  are  in 

the  manual-trainmg  room,  the  girb  of  the  same  two  elassea  are  in 
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8.50-0.40 

1 9.4O-IOJI0 

1 

10.30-11.00 

11.00-11.46 

IBl. 

Exp.,  M.  W.»  F. 
Nat.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

Handwork. 

Clas 

sroom. 

IB2. 

lAl. 

riassTxiom. 

Erp.,  M.  W.  F. 
Nat.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,Tu.  Th. 

Nat.  a.  App.,  M.W.F. 

Handwork. 

‘ Claa 

ffoom. 

l\3. 

IIP. 

CUssTxx>m. 

Kxp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.  8.  App.,  M.W.F. 

Handwork. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,  M.  W.  F. 
Nat.  8.  App.,  Til.  Th. 

Classroom. 

IIB. 

UA. 

Claaaroom.  « 

/ 

Handwork. 

Nat,  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

TIA. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,Tu.  Th. 
Nat.  8.  App.,  M.W.F. 

CiasDoom. 

IIIR. 

Classroom. 

Han)lwork.r 

Exp.,Tu.  Th. 
Nat.8^  App.,M.  W.  F. 

TUB. 

IIIA, 

. Art.Tn.  Th. 
Phy.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 

Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Ub.,  Tu.  Th. 

Classroom. 

niA. 

Classroom. 

Ar^  Tu.  Th. 
Phys,  Ed.,  M.  W*.  F. 



Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

IVH  1 M F 1 

! Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th.  j 

Music,  Tu.  Th. 
Lib..  M.  W.  F. 

Classroom. 

IVA.  j 

« 

CUSST 

oom. 

Art,M.  W.  F.  i 

Phys.  Tu.  Th. 

Music,  Tu.  Th. 
Ub.,  M.  W.  F. 

I 

VB. 

Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

Arc  Tu.  Th. 
Phys.  M.,M.  W.  F. 

• 

Clasroom. 

VA. 

Classroom. 



Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

Tu.  Th. 

Phys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 

VIB. 

Music.  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

Art.  M.  W.  F. 
Phys.  fel.,  Tu.  Th. 

"Classr 

[»>m. 

A 

VIB. 

Classroom.  * 

MoMc.  To.  Th. 
Ub.,  II.  W.  F.  , 

Art,_M.W.  F. 
Pbya.  ^..Tu,  Th. 
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1.15-1.55 

1.55-2.55 

3.35-3.15  j 3.15-3.66 

IBI. 

At^  Tu.  Th. 
Phys.  Ed.,M.  W.  F. 

Music,  M.W.  F. 
Ub.,Tu.Th. 

Classroom. 

IB2. 

Classroom. 

ArLTu.  Th.  I Music.  M W F 

1 Phy*.E;d.,M.W.F.  j Ub  ;T^i.Tb:‘ 

lAI. 

Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phy».  Ed.,Tu.  Th. 

1 Music,  Tu.  Th. 
j LIb.iic.W.  F. 

Classroom. 

IA2. 

Classrtxim. 

Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phys.  E(L,  Tu.Th. 

Music, Tu.Th.  ^ 
Llb.,M.W'.  F. 

IIB. 

Music,  M.W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.Th.* 

ArTTu.Th. 
j Phys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 

Classroom.  1 

IIB. 

IIA. 

Classroom. 

Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

Ai^  Tu.Th.  1 

Phys.  Ed., M.W.  F.  1 

IIA. 

Music,  Tu!  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

1 

Art,  M.  W.  F. 
j Phys.  Ed.,Tu.  Th. 

Classropm.  1 

IIIB. 

Classroom. 

Music,  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W^  F. 

1 Artjf.  W.J*.  1 

Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.-Th.  1 

niB. 

IIIA. 

Exp., M.W.  F. 
Nat.  8.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

Handwork. 

Classroom . 1 

IIIA/ 

CMusroom. 

Exp.,M.  W.  F. 
Nat.  8.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

Handwork.  1 

IVB. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nal.8.App.,M.W.F. 

Handwork. 

Classroom.  1 

IVA. 

Classroom. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.  8.  App.,  M.  \V.  F. 

Handwork.  a 

VIj. 

Handwork. 

Exp.  M.W.  F. 
Nsl.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

- Classr 

oom.  1 

VA. 

Classroom.  ^ 

Handwork. 

E:y>  M.W.F.  1 

Nat.  8.  App.,  Tu.  Th.  1 

VIB. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th; 
Nsl.  S.  App.,  M.W.  F. 

Classroom,  1 

VIB, 

Classroom. 

Handwork. 

„ Exp.,  Tu.Th.  1 

Nat.  8.  App,,  M.W.  P.  1 

In  grade  5,  for  example,  the  6A  pupils  are  in  the  regular  classroom  I 

; from  8.50  to  10.20,  thd  during  the  period  from  10.20  to  11.45  they  1 

are  in  one  or  more  of  the  special  rooms.  During  the  period  Q.60  to  f 

: . 10.20  the  5B;  pupils  are  ih  one  or  more  of  the  special  rooms,  and  dur-  -I 

, the  peri<^  10.20  to  1L46  they  are  in  the  regular  classroom.  . | 

- 1 
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vantage  of  the  dupli'ite  summarizes  the  kd- 

culture, 

at“n  uHer  an  -oia  occupied 

J^pldea  library  and  reading  facllltlea  that  we  can  not  have  In  anoU.er 

J;  rpxHirHEirr 


SUPERVISED  STUDY. 

A few  years  ago  the  attention  of  teachers  was  called  tr.  th.  t * 
«...  n,.„y  childpen  f.i,  .hey  do  ^udv  Z 

. fe.  supermtendents  h.ve,  «i,hin  .he  p„t  few  ve.^,^.„.„„d 

■"'*  I’i^h  school  so  ,r.t 
Snnor  T‘\  ^ oPP'^rtunity  to  supervise  the  study  of  pupils 

fnteiJt  b it  has^b'"“‘'  - considered  an  experiment  The 

reTrii^h^^lS^ 

r„“  ““  “ - “ - 

The  purpose  of  supervised  study  is  to  sliift  th^  amnu  o*  /l.  i 

»e1S  ofTdl. 

iiieinoas  ot  study  and  less  attention  to  testinir  the  nnrvWc  « j 

' after  30 remember  of  the  text.  A rfcitntiL  of  10  minute! 
tio^  nt^  supervised  study  is  no  doubt  better  than  a recita- 

tion of  30  minutes  after  10  minutes  of  study,  the  amount  of  t;m« 
^me  pupils  give  to  the  studying  of  a lesson.  Since  good  habits  of 
study  are  more  desirable  than  the  mere  accumulation  oTJucte  pne  !f 

X ° how  L 

Tha  result,  df  supervitd  s.udy  have  b«„  reported  as  rood  Th. 

Zr.!^  :^“ho«l8  Foacof^  Me,  who  made  iL  rf  Ss 

. method  in  the  elementary  grades,  reports : 

study.  NonproiuoUons  ware  dlwlntehed,  eud  a b^r  ate'^.h^*^.™***'***  ®.  ' 
Obtained  In  both  dlvlslona  The  dull  dudIIs  wpm  »t««<Jard  of  work  was 

conclusions  by  the  bright  ones;  nelthw  did  the  quicker** p^n'.  w ‘"t 
explanations  that  were  needless  to  tham  a*  pupils  *ave  to  wait  for 

«.rer ..  hate, ateth'r^JS'te:. rS.  ' w “ 

pupils  In  the  sane  group.  ^ '*“'®  •>««»  with  sll 
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The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Madison,  Ind.,  who  has  intro- 
duced- supervised  study  into  his  schools,  has  distributed  to  the  pupils 
the  following  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  study  which  should  prove 
helpful,  especially  if  the  teacher  encourages  and  assists  her  pupils 
to  follow  the  suggestions  ; 


SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Make  out  a regular  study  program  at  Uie  beginning  of  the  term  for  both 
school  and  home  study.  A regular  study  program  saves  time,  prevents  Idleness, 
presents  a definite  task  for  each  periotl  of  the  day.  assures  preparation  of  each 
lesson,  shows  the  necessity  for  home  study,  and  tends  to  create  habits  of  regu- 
larity along  all  lines. 

2.  If  possible  arrange  to  study  a subject  Imraeiliately  following  the  recitation 
In  the  subject. 

3.  Follow  your  study  program  regularly  every  day.  Never  make  an  eit'eptlon 
to  this  rule. 

4.  Begin  to  work  at  tl^  beginning  of  the  perlotl.  I>o  not  waste  time. 

5.  Provide  ymirself  wihi  the  material  the  study  of  the  “lesson  requires  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  period. 

6.  Begin  by  reviewing  the  chief  points  In  the  last  recitation  in  the  subjm  to 
be  studied. 

7.  Study  the  assignment.  Be  sure  you  understand  It  and  know  whut  yon 
are  expected  to  do. 

8.  Concentrate  on  the  work  to  be  done.  Do  not  let  other  things  attract  your 
attention.  When  you  study  make  a serious  business  of  It.  Do  not  dllly  dally. 

9.  Read  the  lesson  tlirough  as  u whole  and  get  the  general  Idea. 

10.  Study  each  paragraph,  topic,  or  problem  In  detail.  Understand  It  before 
going  to  the  next. 

11.  Make  use  of  the  dictionary,  reference  books,  maps..and  all  aids  available. 

12.  Stop  frequently  and  think  over  what  you  have  read.  Relate  the  new  Idens 
to  old  Ideas  of  a like  nature. 

18.  Make  a brief  written  outline  of  the  chief  points.  Close  the  book  and 
think  through  tlie  lesson  following  the  outline. 

14,  Review  often.  Memorize  Important  data. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  SMALL-CITY  SCHOOtS. 

Schools  in  the  smaller  cities  have  been  influenced  by  the  war  in 
practically  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  larger  cities.  The  former 
as  a result  of  the  war- have  in  some  respects  suffered  more  and  in 
other  respects  they  have  made  more  advancement  relatively  than  the 
latter.  In  the  small  city  there  has  been  a greater  shortage  of  teacher, , 
owing  to  the  fact  that  salaries  in  most  of  these  cities  are  much  less 
than  in  the.  larger  cities.  The  selective  draft  called  more  men  from 
, the  schools  of  the  small  cities  than  from  the  layge,  since  most  of  the 
male  teachers  in  these  schools  are  within  the  draft  ag«  In  some  re- 
, spects  the  small-city  schools  have  made  more  prpgre^  relatively  than 
tW  larg?-city  schools.  Prior  to  the  war  not  a few  of  the  former 
confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  academic  subjects.  Now  most 
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rMW  f organized  night  ^hools  for  adults  and  espe- 
cially for  the  forei^-born  adult..  ^ 

The  war  has  modified  the  course  of  study  by  relating  it  more  in 
timately  to  actual  conditions.  Schoolmen  realized  that  the  teaching 
of  the  war  should  not  bo  deferred ♦uhtil  after  the  historian  has  ar^ 
ranged  the  events  in  chronological  order  and  has  sifted  and  inter- 
preted the  fact^  Practically  every  school  in  the  smaller  cities  hi 
been  teaching  the  causes  of  the  war.^  Many  schools  have  followed 

tarX'TiLns  by  means  of  bulletin 

Hoards.  Discussions  in  connection  with  le&sons  in  history  ireoff 

raphy  Eng  i.sh  composition,  and  literature  have  been  common.  ll 

fh!r  I I'egarding  the  war  can  and  should  be  provided 

as  bf  n opportunities  offered  by  the  regular  school  subj-ecte.  It 

of  thp  events 

of  the  war  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  is  when  Liberty  Uans 

•lie  being  floated  and  when  suliscriptions  for  the  Red  Cross  are  beipg 

ohcted.  However,  if  definite  results  are  to  be  obtained.  instruT 

!lrnpr  incidental,  incidental  in-  • 

struction  in  school  subjects  having  proved  a failure.  There  must  be 

systematic  instruction,  there  must  be  some  aim,  and  not  the  teaching 
f a few  unrehited  facts,  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  other  school  subjects. 

Some- schools  have  made  a .systematic  study  of  the  war  by  means 
of  an  outline  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 

■ uch  an  outline  prepared  by  the  superintendent  and  teachers  at 
-argo,  N.  Dak.,  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  what  it  is  possible 
for  a school  to  do  to  make  a systematic  study  of  the  war  The  out 
hne  was  prepared  to  suit  the  different  grades.*  The  outline  for  the 
Sixth  grade  is  given  herewith : 


OUTLINE  OF  WAK  STUDY  AT  FARGO.  N.  DAK. 

I.  The  Army. 

1.  Rejailar. 

2.  National  Guard. 

ii.  National  Army  (first  call), 

IT.  The  Reogrnphy  of  the  warring  nations^ 
in.  Social  nnil  political  conditions  nmong  the  warring  nations. 

1.  SudraKe. 

2.  Condition  of-* 

(a)  Poorer  clnsaes.  Day  laborers;  wages. 

(b)  Middle  classes. 

. (c)  Upper  classes. 

3.  Class  distinctions. 


■4.  Opportunities  for  the  common  people. 
5.  Position  of  woniek). 
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III.  Social  and  political  conditions  among  the  warring  nations— Continued. 

6.  Government. 

7.  Compare  with  the  United  States. 

8.  Immigration  to  the  United  States.  Why? 

IV.  Military  organizations  of — 

1.  Germany. 

, 2.  Austria. 

8.  Russia. 

4.  Italy, 
fi.  Prance. 

^ England. 

7.  United  States.* 

V.  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

1.  Its  history. 

2,  Attempts  at  arbitration. 

8.  Attempts  at  disapinament, 

VI.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  Attitude  of  Germany  toward  It 

VII.  The  war. 

Why  we  are  In  the  war.  * , 

(o)  Invasion  of  Belgium. 

• (b)  Sinking  of  the  Lusitania;  President's*  message. 

(c)  Sinking  of  the  Sussex;  President's  message. 

(d)  Submarine  warfare. 

(e)  Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

VIII.  The  naval  battle  of  HeMgoland,  lUu.stratlng  use  of  (lre,adnnughts,  1 atUe 
cruisers,  torpe<lo-boat  destroyers.  boats,  and  submarines. 

IX.  Movement  for  peace. 


1.  The  Hague ‘Tribunal.  The  work  of  Carnegie. 

2.  Czar  of  Russia  and  his  disarmament  proposition. 

8.  Tneaties  made  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bryan, 

X.  The  Red  Cross^ 

1.  Its  history. 

2.  Its  purpose. 

8. -Tell  the  story  of  Florence  Nightingale.  Rend  the  poem  to  her  by 
Longfellow. 

* XI.  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Its  purpose  In  relation  to  the  wor. 

XII.  Conservation. 


Elimination  of  waste; 

\ (a)  Clean  plate  and  empty  garbage  can. 

(b)  Quit  feeding  useless  pets. 

(c)  Getting  full  value  for  money. 

(d)  Oovenunept  fixing  prices. 

XIII.  Tell  how  the  different  countries  finance  the  war. 

The  war  has  modified  the  method  of  teaching  many  of  the  school 
subjects.  The  teaching  of  English  composition  has  been  vitalized 
through  the  discussion  ofitopics  relating  to  the  war.  Cwnpositions 
based  upon  some  event  of  the  war  have  taken  the  place  of  those  on 
topics  in  which  the  pupil  had  no,  or  at  least  only  a remote,  interest. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  vitalizing  instruction  in  Engli^ 
has  b^n  the  J,un1or  Four  Minute  Men  talks.  New  meaning  has  l^n 
given  to  Ustory  and  geography  by  teaching. about  present-day  hap- 
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penings  and  the  work  the  world  is  now  doing.  In  the  manual  train- 
ing shop  and  in  the  home  economics  rooms' a motive  now  prevails, 
while  heretofore  the  pupils  in  many  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  did 
^‘exercises”  in  manual  training  and  in  cooking  and  sewing.  Now 
they  are  making  things  in  the  manual  training  shop  t^iat  have  a real 
use.  Sewing  is  for  some  purpose,  making  material  for  the  Red  Cross ; 
cooking  has  been  put  on  a more  rational  basis,  the  children  being 
taught  food  values  and  food  conservation.  The  art  teacher  has  like- 
wise vitalized  her  work*  Instead  of  mere  exercises,  she,  has  had  her 
pupils  make  posters  for  Liberty' Loan,  War  Saving  Stamp,  and  Red 
Cross  campaigns.  There  is  scarcely  a school  subject  that  has  not 
been  made  more  alive  by  relating  it  to  actual  conditions.  The  prin- 
ciple that  school  work  should  be  related  to  life  has  long  been  advo- 
cated and  but  little  practiced.  The  w’ar  has  been  a means  of  relating 
school  work  to  life. 

Before  the  war  th'e  smaller  city  schools  as  a rule  gave  but  little  at- 
tention to  home  gardening  under  the  direction  of  the  schools.  A few 
were,  however,  experimenting  with  this  kind  of  school  work.  In 
^ almost  a day  practically  every  small  city  school  system  became  inter- 
ested in  gardening  under  the  direction  of  a supervisor.  Many  teach- 
ers have  volunteered  their  services  during  the  summer  months.  In 
sdrae  places  the  isupendsors  are  employed  by  the  school  board.  This 
is  the  better  plan.  In  a very  small  city  the -principal  of  schools 
could  TiCell  devote  part  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  home  garden- 
ing. In  other  cities  the  instructor  of  science  or  teachers  especially 
interested  in  nature  study  should  be  employed  for  the  entire  year, 
so  that  during  the  summer  months  they  may  supervise  the  garden 
work. 

Most  of  the  small-city  schools  report  that  they  have  dropped  Ger- 
man from  the  high-school  course  of  study.  In  those^cbools  in  which 
German  has  been  the  only  modem  foreign  language  offered,  French 
or  Spanish  has  been  substituted.  Owing  to  our  close  relations  with 
the  French  people  and  ourlSterest  in  them,  the  teacher  of  the  French 
language  now  hij^an  opportunity  to  vitalize  the  subject  which  she 
has  never  had  before.  Many  children  will  be  interested  in  learning 
the  language  so  that  they  may  write  letters  in  French  to  their  broth- 
ers or  friends  now  in  France,  afid  they  will  be  interested  in  laming 
to  speak  the  language  so  that  they  may  converse  in  French  with 
'those  returning  from  France.  These  motives,  it  is  true,  are  not  the 
real  ones  for  studying  the  language,  but  they  are  so  hear  that  the 
teacher  can  not  afford  to  neglect  them. 

Within  the  last  few  years  physical  training  has  received  a power- 
ful impulse.  Of  the  schools  reporting,  pmctically  all  have  tal^ 
steps  toward  the  better  care  of  tifie  child’s  healtl^  Some  have  inti^ 
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duced  military  training,  others  have  introduced  systematic  physical 
education.  Many  have  employed  a school  physician  or  nurse,^r 
both.  Greater  advancement  lias  been  made  in  the  schools  of,^e 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  law  in  each  of  these  States  requires  physical  training 
as  a part  of  the  course  of  study.  As  good  results  may  be  expected 
m the  other  -States  that  require  physical  training.  In  those  States 
where  no  such  law  has  been  enacted  the  more  progressive  cities  have 
made  physical  training  a part  of  the  school  work.  Since  such,  train- 
ing has  been  found  to^be  necessary,  the  State  should  require  it  of 
every  school  and  not  leave  its  adoption  to  local  initiative,  because 
some  cities  never  will  have  initiative  enough  to  introduce  a course  in  ‘ 
physical  training.  It  is  Sound  theory  that  the  State  should  require 
every  school  to  teach  those  subjects  that  are  of  most  value  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  State  and  not  leave  the  introduction  of  vitally 
important  subjects  to  the  whims  of  a local  community.  Eve^  State 
requires  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  be  taught,  these  being 
considered  the  “ tools,”  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  have  w 
a thorough  mastery,  of  them,  so  that  they  ma.v  have  the  means  of  be- 
coming intelligent  citizens.  Every  State  should  require  physical 
training  of  every  child  so  that  he  may  become  an  efficient  citizen. 
Not  until  this  is  done  will  small  city  schools^  introduce  systematic 
physical  training,  though  the  war  has  made  tho^ecd  of  such  training 
apparent.  ” 

Thus  we  might  continue  to  enumerate  the  influence  of  the  war  upon 
the  schools.  In  brief,  every  school  in  the  smaller  cities  has  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  war  's^ork.  In  some  of  these  the  schools  have  under- 
taken to  do  everything  that  was  suggested— Red  Cross  work,  selling 
Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps,  demonstration  les.sons  in  food 
conMrvation,  gardening,  etc.  Through  the  school  children  much  of 
the  information  regarding  the  war,  food  conservation,  etc.,  has  been 
disseminated. . 

Though  the  war  has  entered  the  schools,  school  men  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a state  of  war  is  unnatural  and  that  the 
fundamental  studies  ought  not  to  be"  crowded  out  by  war  activities. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  have,  however,  found  that  they  can 
vitalize  the  regular  school  subjects  by  introducing  the  war  into  the 
schools.  ^ They  have  found  that  the  war  offers  an  opportunity  to 
train  children  in  the  service  of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  in  peace  ‘ 
time  opportunity  exists  for  the  same  kind  of  training,  but  the  imme- 
diate need  ia  not  so  ke«ily  felt 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

I?ural  education  and  the  war  emergency.— Tht  war  has  served  to 
accentuate  many  marked  weaknesses  in  our  rural  school  system.  For 
years  devoted  lenders  in  this  important  educational  field  have  carried 
forward  a propaganda  to  enlist  local  and  national  interest  in  the 
' matter,  and  not  altogether  without  success.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  splendid  schools  have  been  organized  that  fit  into  every 
requirement  of  modern  agricultural  communities.  AVliole  States  are 
going  through  tlie  process  of  reorganizing  the  primitive  one-room 
schools  for  effective  rural  leadership;  but,  unfortunatelv,  it  can  not 
be  said  that  this  movement  has  yet  gone  far  enough  to'  affect  rural 
education  fundamentally  for  tlie  Nation  as  a whole. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  disclose 
.that  about  one-half  of  the  Nation’s  children  are  enrolled  in  the  village 
and  open-country  schools.  These  twelve  million  children  are  labor- 
ing under  di.stinct  educational  disadvantages.  So  far  as  the  open- 
cquntry  schools  are  concerned,  fully  two  hundred  thousand  of  these 
Khools  may  still  be  classed  as  one-room  schools  of  pioneer  type,  which 
but  poorly  meet  the  needs  of  modern  agricultural  life.  Their 
teachere  are  largely  immature,  inexperienced,  poorly  trained,  and  of 
limited  vision  of  rural  needs  and  problems.  The  School  year  is  much 
shorter  than  it  ought  to  be,  enrollment  of  school  population  is  in  many 
Stat<»  low,,  daily  attendance  is  often  irreguJsvand  compulsory- 
attendance  laws  are  not  always  enforced  as  thej^should  be  Tlie 
course  of  study  in  the  small  schools  is  often  badly  ‘pIHnned  and  the 
subjects  pwrly  taught,  and  financially  they  are  meagerly  supported 
in  comparison  with  what  is  invested  in  education  elsewhere.  Recent 
educational  surveys  have  disclosed  that  in  certain  Stato  the  level  of 
school  education  must  be  measured  by  about  six  and  one-half  years 
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of  school  attendjtnce;  for  the  villages  and  less  than  five  years  for  the 
rural  district.  Such  limited  education  can  not  furnish  the  intelli- 
gent leadership  required  at  this  present  time  of  entrance  upon  the 
new  era  of  scientific  agriculture. 

A general  7'ecoH-^f.7'it€tion  of  'rural  education  likely. — The  world  war 
brought  home  to  the  general  public  w’hat  educators  have  long  known, 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  between  five  and  a half  and  six 
million  illiterate  ndulhs,  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  the^e  people 
live  in  rural  sections  where  there  are  little  or  no  school  facilities. 
Likewise,  there  is  a public  realization  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
ill-taught  millions  oLaliensMive  in  rural  communities,  left  there 
largely  to  their. own  resources  and  inclinations  in  educational  mat- 
tep.  In  many  States  they  are  grouped  in  large  settlements  speaking 
foreign  tongues  and  using  their  native  language  as  a medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  This  has  delayed  the  assimilation  process 
and  has  been  at  the  root  of  many  un-American  practices  disclosed  by 
the  war.  « 

The  war  emergency,  therefore,  found  rural  education  poorly  or- 
ganized to  cope  with  the  serious  problems  of  war  and  the  period  of 
reconstruction  that  will  follow  the  war.  The  period  of  isolation  iiv, 
American  rural  life  is  goi?e,  and  the  period  of  international  commer- 
cial agriculture  is  at  hand.  This  demands  an  organized  agric^ural 
life  based  on  the  right  type  of  educated  leadership,  and  UjM^tfBcome 
only  through  the  befet  kind  of  rural  school  education,  returning  * 
soldiers  who  have  dealt  with  large  issues,  and  others  who  have  been 
. drawn  into  great  measures  of  industrial  efficiency  for  war  and  peace, 
vAW  not  be  content  to  go  back  to  the  old  wavs  in  rural  communities. 
What  is  more,  the  women  who  haye  remained  at  have  in  a 

measure  stood  still  educationally  while  the  men  have  grown.  They 
also  need  the  vitalizing  influence  of  a new,  much-embracing  edu- 
cation. ' . . 

Fedei'al  aid  for  rui'al  education. — The  problem  of  education  in 
rural  communities  has  attained  too  vast  a magnitude  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  local  and  sectional  control.  The  war  emergency  attracted 
many  of  the.bep  teachers  into  Government  activities;  the  draft  called 
many  of  thojgen  teachers  to  their  country’s  standard.  This  left  the 
rural  schools  shorthanded  and  manned  largely  by  inexperienced 
teachers.  To  remedy  these  serious  conditions  is  too  much  for  the 
ordinary  locality.  It  is  a matter  for  national  consideration.  As  it  is 
national  in  scope,  it  requires  national  aid  for/^atisfactory  solution. 
Federal  cooperation  and  financial  aid  for  the  development  of  rural 
education  might  well  be  extended  to  the  several  States  on  the  basi^  of 
r««al  merit,  to  include  the  following:  — 

, 1.  All-year  schools  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people, 
young  and  old  alike, . * 
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2.  Teachers  of  good  academic  and  professional  preparation  and 
broad  teaching  experience. 

3.  Teaching  process  preparing  the  people  to  meet  their  responsibili- 

ties and  oppoidunities  of  citizenship  and  helping  them  make  a good 
living  fi:om  the  land.  . ' ^ 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Progress  in  ae  a^lminUtration  of  rural  schooh.—Schoo\  organiza- 
tion in  t in  L lilted  States  has  developed  from  the  needs  of  community 
life  in  tlio  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  pioneer  days  school 
oiganization  was  wholly  a coniniiinity  enterprise,  each  group  of  fami- 
les  organizing  and  supportiijg  its  own  school  as  best  it  could.  From 
the-sc  often  fai-sep.iiated  group  celiters,  school  organization  began 
as  an  outward  (leyelopment,  coinciding  as  a rule  utimately  with  the 
geographical  unit  established  for  civil  administration.  Historicallv 
hi.s  has  given  the  country  three  distinct  types  of  .school  organiza 
tion  district,  town  (township),  and  coiint}\ 

The  district,  which  wa.s  the  original  pioneer  organization,  still  pre- 
vail.s  in  many  .sections  of  the  country,  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West  and 
West  The  town  eugaiiization-is  the  basis  for  school  administration 
in  all  of  New  Kiigland,  Penn.sylvania,  Indiana,  and  parts  of  Michi- 
gan Iowa,  and  South  Dakota.  The  county  unit  has  prevailed  from 
the  first  in  the  South  and  has  more  recently  been  e.xtended  in  .some 
form  to  Several  Middle  IVestern  and  Western  States. 

The  district  unit,  which  in  the  early  days  was  the  only  kind  of 
organiziition  postsiblc,  has  largely  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a unit  of 
school  organization  ami  administration.  Unquestionably  it  is  the 
cause,  of  much  of  the  inefficient  and  ineffective  schools  to  be  found 
in  many  sections.  In  the  States  organized  on  the  di.strict  basis  the 
prevailing  tendency  is  toward  the  county  unit,  which,  if  rightly 
organized,  offers  a large  enough  area  for  the  introduction  of  ecuiable 

ta.xation  and  equalized  educational  opportunities. 

However,  the  county  unit  must  be  planned  to  alio*’  patrons  of  tho'^- 
schools  a certain  amount  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility  or  it 
will  fail  because  of  top  much  central  control,  as  the  district  unit  has 
failed  because  of  too  much  local  control.'  Several  States  that  are 
organized  on  the  county  basis  have  placed  ifll  educational  mattei-s, 
including  taxation,  in  the  hands  of  the  singlfe  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, leaving  the  local  school  communitie/without  any  direct  repre- 
sentation or  right  to  levy  local  ta.xes.  This  Ims  proved  an  unfor- 
tunate practice  in  many  places.  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to  retain 
a repre^ntatiye  for  each  school  community  who  shall  represent  the 
needs  of  his  own  school  before  the  cofhity  board.  Likewise,  while 
the  county  should  property  be  the  unit  for  general  taxation  for  ordi- 
171029-— 21-nuii.  sa— U 
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na!'y  school  maintenance,  every  local  school  community  should  have 
the  right  of  taxation  for  extraordinary  fiurposes,  such  as  improving 
its  school  plant,  buying  sites  and  lands  for  agricultural  experimenta- 
tion, increasing  teachers’  sjilaries  above  the  county  maximum,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  10  States  are  organized  wholly  or  in  part  on  the 
county  unit  basis  for  school  administration.  Of  tliose  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  lA)uisiana,  Maryland.  North  Carolina, 
Tennes.see,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  may  be  classed  as  of  the  pure 
county'  type;  that  is,  in  which  practically  the  entire  management  of 
the  schools  rests  with  the  county  board  of  education,  with  such  local 
assistance  as  has  proved  most  advantageous.  New  Mexico  is  the  last 
State  to  adopt  the  county  nnit.  In  1915  the ’State  legislatuVc  passed 
a county  unit  bill  for  fax  purposes,  and  the  legislature  of  1917  made 
the  county  the  unit  for  all  administrative  purposes  as  well.  Says 
State  Supt.  J.  Hownr^  AVagner,  speaking  of  the  succ*ess  of-thc*ncw 
plan : 

We  now  Imvo  the  county  board  of* ediication,  wliich  has  cliarKo  of  all  the 
.schools  In  the  county.  This  Is  irrovlnc  a wise  provision,  as  it  contrnllzes  4l»e 
adivinlstrntlon  of  the  county  schools.  It  has  already  stopped  all  financial  leaks, 
and  A)ottor  qualified  teachers  ore  helnj:  employed.  It  Is  a prent  deal  nrnre 
ewnemicnl  than  the  old  system,  as  all  counties  are  requli;o{l  to  work  under  the 
budget  System,  ' ; . 

I^rofesHwnal  supervijnon  of  rural  schooh. — The  teachers  of  the 
open  county,  whoso  problems  arc  assuredly  the  most  perplexing  in  tlie 
whole  field  of  education,  have  su tiered  for  want  of  expert  professional 
supervision.  If  many  have  failed  to  achieve  success,  it  has  been,  in 
large  measure,  becatise  they  have  not  had  that  close  and  expett 
guidance  commonly  fotmd  in  large  town  and  city  schools.  The  whole 
plan  of  organization  has  been  at  fault,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly, 
circttmstances  beyond  public  control  have  conspired  to  make  condi- 
tions what  they  are.  Eural-schodl  sui>ervision  in  many  St n tea  has  been 
limited  to  incidental  inspection.  The  newness  of  the  country,  the 
rapid  westward  expansion,  and  other  transitions  in  rural  life  explain 
prevailing  conditions;  but  the  schools  of  (he  new'  era  of  scientific  agni- 
ciilture  demand  more  than  this  perfunctory  inspection.  System  is 
needed.  There  must  be  organization  and  leadership.  Tjiis  is  par- 
ticularly true  at  the  present  time  when  teachers]  tasks  are  becoming 
greatly  multiplied.  The  many  war  duties  and  the  after-war  reor- 
ganization require  of  the  teachers  real  community  leadership.  To 
give  them  the  necessary  help  there  myist  be  created  a staff  of  school 
supervisors,  both  local  and  State,  in  addition  to  the  county  and  dis- 
trict superintendents,  who  must  confTnue  to  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  office  practice  and  mere  school  inspection; 

Some  real  progress  is  being  mrade  in  many  States  in  professional 
supervmion.  In  some  there  are  expeit  supervisors  working  under 
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the  direction  of  the  oownty  nnd  .listrict  .^iperintendents.  In  others 
there  are  he  so-called  “ helpinp  teachers,"  or  “ supervising  teache,^  " 
Many  S ate  departments  of  education  have  added  to  the  refnlar  staff 
men  an, 1 won.en  who  devote  all  their  time  to  directing  the  work 
of  the  local  supervisors.  This  is  hearing  goo<l  fruit. 

c.huauion''f!r;7  ‘''"'  organized  its  State  department  of. 

life  nn  1 I extending  more  cfirective  help  to  rural 

1 fe  and  (^dm-atmn.  There  are  now  in  the  department  one  expert 
<n  rural  education  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  work  with  the  co.mtv 
supeiintendents,  one  community  center  orgynizer  who  plans  the  om 
gamzationtif  rural  communities  with  the  .school  and  teachers’  home 
as  center  1 here  ,s  also  a State  rural  life  commission  centere.l  in 
the  deiiartnum  of  education,  and  a hoys’  and  girls’  dub  worker  who 
cooperates  with  the  representativ,.s  of  (he  Federal  Government  for 
Ulo  promotion  of  scliool  :uid  homo  projects, 

.l/m7//mK/.-Prt>vision  has  been  made  for  the  appiiintment  of  eW 
men  ary  scIukiI  supervisors  in  such  a way  that  each  countv  with  100 
teacluu-s  or  more  miistJia  v,^-at  leimt  one,  specially  trained  .school  snper- 
vi.Mir  in  addition  fo  the  county  snperintendent,  the  attendance  ofli- 
oer.  an, I the  stat  ist ical  clerk.  The  fir.st  of  those  .supervisors  in  each 
umnty  shall  unih'r  law  Inive  charge  of  the  rural  schools. 

w,ui/iir/y.--TTns  State  has  recently  intr,„luced  professiomil  siiper- 
Ms.on  for  Ml,  white  and  .•olored  s,'lto,>ls.  At  the  pre.sent  time 
white  s,ip,u-v,sor.s  are  engaged  in  21  comities.  Eighteen  eoloivd  su- 
p,Tv,sors  likewise  arc  at  work  in  as  many  counties,  where  tliev  are 
main  ained  by  tlie  (.eiieral  Edneation  Hoard  an,l‘the  .leanes  Hoard 
ll.e  alter  ilcvote  praetically  all  llu.ir  time,  to  supervision  of  ,t>ca- 
uonal  ?iil)|0('l8.  ' 

1|-«/  T’/r,/;,i/m--This  State,  which  was  one  of  the  fir.st«o  sub- 
divide its  emmties  for  snpeiwision  piirp,').s,>s,  has  nianv  as  four 
.supervisors  in  certain  counties.  Good  progress  is  reported' 

emonf.-Three  years  ago  a law  wars  enacted  making  provision 
for  State-wide  supervision  of  s,-h„oIs.  All  superintendents  are  now 
appointed  and  paid  by^he  State  hoard. of  education.  The  a^raee, 
salar.v  of  these  .<^nperintendem.s  during  the  past  year  has  been  abo7' 
!hl,800,  with  nn  uIlo\\ance  of  $12*)  for  expenses. 

d/oMfrt’mz  --This  State  is  making  good  progress  in  school  admini.s- 
tration  and  supervision.  Speaking  oil  this  subject,  State  Siipt  May 
Irumper  says:  \ ‘ 

The  odmlnlstrntton  of  the  rural  schools  In  Montana  has  been  arentlv  Im 
pro^  because  of  the  fact  that  we 'now  have  two  rural  school  Lpe^tsTs 
ol-klhg-lii  very  close  cooiieration  wlOi  the  county  superlnfen, tents.  During 
me  past  year  pur  rural  sehool  supen  laors  ha,l  visited  practically  all  counties 
two  times  Tliey  have  held  many  community  meetings,  nt  which  times  many 

Krr  r rurarschoolB  have  been  discussed  with 

trustees,  county  superliitcndeDts,  and  teachers.  , 
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Profentonoil  mpeH^mon  typified  in  Jefferson  County^  Ala, — This 
county  may^be  taken  as*typical  of  the  best  organization  to  attain 
professional  supervision  of  schools  and  teachers.  The  plan  is  sum- 
marized in  the  follovring  statement:  , 

1.  Subdivision  of  the  county  Into  11  district^  coDialnInp  about  18  schools  each. 
In  charge  of  each  of  these  districts  Is  a supervising  principal  who  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  supervision.  He  travels  among  the  schools,  directs  teachers' 
meetings,  reading  circle  work,  makes  requisitions  for  hi.s  supplies,  conducts 
sample  lessons,  acts  as  critic  teacher,  etc.  These  ^pervlsors  made  6,605  visits  ‘ 
last  year. 

2.  An  a.'jslstant  sni>erlntendent  Is  placed  In  charge  of  the^epartment  known 
as  •*  Teacher  Training  in  Service.”  He  has  meetings  with  his  teachers  on 
Saturdays,  selects  reading  matter  for  them,  has  charge  of  the  reading  circle 
work  for  the  county,  assists  In  the  employment  of  teacb^^rs.  and  determining 
the  standard  for  employment. 

3.  The  professional  requirements  have  been  Increased  until  now  It  is  neces- 
sary for  one  employed  to  teach  In  tliis  county  to  hold  a normal-school  diploma 
or  its  equivalent,  or.  In  lieu  of  this,  a hlgh-sehool  diploma  with  two  yehrs*  suc- 
cessful experience  elsewiiere. 

^'.4.  Thei*e  are  12  consolidation  schools,  to  which  pupils  arc  conveyed  at  pub- 
lic expense,  Tliere  are  also  about  40  union  schools:  timt  Is.  schools  made  hy  the 
contv>lidatihn  of  two  smaller  schools,  hut  without  transportation.  Of  the  130 
white  schools,  only  28  are  one-teacher  Bcliools;  of  the  75  colored  schools,  only 
35  are  one- teacher  schools, 

, .5.  During  the  year  64  night  schools  were  conducted  In  niral  flistricts  for  six 

weeks,  using  the  teachers  employed  In  day  work,  these  teacher.*;;  hoing  paid 
at  public  expj^se;  1,230  pupils,  were  enrolled  In  the  high  s<'hoPlR.  207  of  tliese 
being  illitorat^and  457  near-illiterates,  ns  It  was  necessary  for  thorn  to  .begin 
with  tin*  primer. 

6,  The  county  has  f^'o  aftrlculturnl  InstVvietors  under  Siuith-Huglios  w«>rk, 
with  a salary  of  $2.-t0(^  each. 

7.  Four  new  eight -room  consolidated  Whools  have  heen  built  during  the 
year,  thr<H»  of  these  being  on  the  one-story  extenslhlc-unlt  plan.  FIftebn  other 
buildings  have  been  remodeled  or  enlarged.  Five  acres  of  ground  are  required 
for  each  of  these  new  bulldhigs. 

INCREASED  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS.  , 

The  most  serious  problem  confront hig  the  rural  schools  nt  this 
time  of  excessively  high'  costs  is  financial.  If  rural  children  are  to 
get  opportunities  for  education  eqiiiyalent  to  those  afforded  city 
children,  much"more  money  must  be  expended  for  their  education 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Not  alone  is  less  monfey  being  ex- 
pended, child  for  child,  in  rural  coYninunities  than  in  the  industrial 
places,  but  if  rural  children  are  to  get  , this  eqilal.  advantage,  even 
more  money  must  be  expended  than  is  now  being  invested  pn  the  edu- 
cation of  city  children,  for  the  reason  that  educatibn  in  rural  com- 
munitiflc.will  always  be  more  expensfVe  thau  in  the  larger  schools  in 
orgjmized  centers.  In  rural  (listricts  with  the  niany  school  plants!, 
the  ratio  of  l^chet's  to  pupils  wilt  alwa^  continue  lar^  than,  in  the 
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citiM.  Tlie  upkeep,  fuel,  etc.,  cost  more  in  the  rural  schools.  Trans- 
portation facilities  have  to  be  provided  and  teachers’  salaries  in- 
creased if  good  teachers  are  to  be  obtained.  ' In  some  sections  rural 
teachers  are  beginning  to  be  paid  more  than  tcadiers  of  the  gnide 
scluwls,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  country  schools  at  all. 

here  is  urgent  need  for  serious  readjustment  in  the  prevailing 
. methods  of  school  taxation.  So  16ng  as  schools  are  supported  chiefly 
hroiigh  local  taxation  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  funds  re<,uired 
to  gi\e  rural  children  the  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  city  ’ 
cliildren.  The  country  needs  prograssive  legislation  in'  this' field, 
^tate,  county,  and  local  taxation  should  be  resorted  to.  It  is  emi- 
nently  fair  that  the  State  as  a whole  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  all 
of  its  citizens.  This  rate  of  taxation  should  not  exceed  in  any  case 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  school  maintenance  of  the' State  ’ 
am  distributed  among  the  schools  as  an  aw'ard  of  merit.  The 
county  may  properly  btair  the  limin' burden  of  taxation,  this  to  be 
used  for  such  general  .school  maintenance  as  teachers’  salary,  upkeep 
of  school  proi^rty,  etc.,  and.should  Ihi  apportioned  on  tlm  basis  of 
aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  nuinber  of  teachers  employed. 

1 inally,  the  local  school  coinmunity  should  retain  the  right  of  levyino 
taxes  for  extraordinary  purposes,  otherwise'  local  initmtive  inigh't  die 
-for  want  of  proper  stimulus.  ^ 

/ucnmcd  Sekfe  appropriations  Jor  ■ the  schooIs.-Pj-acikeilh  all 
of  the  SUtK  that  make  us,  of  Sta'te  taxation  for  school  purposes 
have  been  ob hged  recently  to  increase  their  levies  greatly,  and  coun- 
tics  and  oca  communities  have  followed  suit  in  order  to  maintain 
the  schools  at  the  pre.seiit  standards  of  efficiency-.  Maryland  reports 
foK  public  schools  increased  in  W18  from 

S«0to  $100  are  being  paid  teachers  who  remain  in  their  .schools 
thrpughAit  the  year.  XorU.  Dakota  has  increased  the  amount  of 

SI2T0J0  oonsolidiltidn  of  rural  sclylols  from 

tlS^°  * $-5,000.  Other  States  are  doing  as  much  or  more  than 

' teachers-  SALARIES.  ' * 

feachin^  is  the  poorest  paid  of  all  pYofesgions.  if  the 
gmeund  cos  of  professiohal  preparation  are  taken  into  consideration. 
BecauM  of  this  the  American  teacher  is  transient  and  qf  short  tenure 
Many  teachers  unfortunately,  make  the  calling  a stepping  stone  to 
Other  life  callings.  At  the  present' time.  With  its  unpi^edented 
opportunities  in  industrial  actiyfties,  a'  serioiis  exodus  from  the  pro-  ' 

t^hp"r,’v.  teachinj,  particularly  rSral  . 

teachers,  have  already  abandoned  teaching  for ^ther  activities  (See 
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the  chapter  on  Preparation  of  Public  School  TeacHei*s,  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918*)  Many  States,  in  their  efforts  to 
stop  the  exodus,  h/ive  taken  steps  to  increase  their  teachers’  salaries 
liberally,  altiiough  even  laiger  increases  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the. 
best  men  and  women  in  the  schools.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
increases  in  salary  lists  reported  to  the  bureau  for  the  year  1918': 

^Maine, — Salaries  increased  about  25  per  cent. 

Montana. — \ery  few  schools  pay  less  than  $70  per  month  in  rural 
communities.  Most  of  the  schools  range  from  $85  to  $100  per  month 
or  more  for  experienced  teachers. 

Marylaiul. — The  legislature  of  1918  increased  the  minimum  salary 
for  high-school  teachei'S  from  $000  to  $800  for  the  different  kinds  of  ‘ 
certificates.  White  elementary-school  teachers  of  three,  five,  and 
eight  yt^’s’  experience  will  receive  salary  increases  based  on  kind  of 
certificate  and  length  of  experience,  as  follows; 

Salaries  of  elementary-school  teachers. 


Grade  of  certilieate. 

tt-adiiTs, 

! • 1 

Three 
> ears’ 

jexfK'rieiiee. 

Five 
\ ears' 

exfieriemv.; 

1 Kipht 
years' 

! exj>crieuco. 

Third 

4.'i0 

Secoud * ,, 

Flrsl /. 

470 

5UU 

$47i 

525 

UK) 

ti50 

rrlDcJpjil. 

STfi 

Kentucky.  A law  has  recently  been  passed  pS||*ing’the  minimum 
salary  for  teachers  of  the  second  class  at  $45,  and  of  the  first  class 
at  $55. 

Penmyloania. — The  following  minimum  salaries  have  been 
adopted:  Provisional  certificate,  $45  per  month;  professional  and 
normal-kchool  certificate,  $55  per  month;  permanent  certificate,  $60 
per  month.  The.  salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  community  vocational 
•schools  have  risen  steadily.  Principals  of  vocational  high  schools 
receive  from  $1,200  to  $1^00,  teachers  of  agriculture  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000.  Vocational  supervisors  and  home-economics  teachers  receive 
$100  per  month,  and  other  teachers  of  this  type  of  rural  school  from 
$75  to  $125  per  month. 

Washington, — Increases  in  teachers’  salaries  for  1918  range  from 
16  to  20  per  cent  Teabhers  are  generally  being  engaged  by  the  year 
-instead  of  for  a nine  inontlis’  period. 

' Wyoming. — Salaries  of  rural  teachers  range  as  a miiiiinum  from 
$70  to  $90  per  month  and  as  a maximum  from  $100  to  $125  per  month. 

= FeT^nion^.— There  has  been  an  increase  the  past  year  qf  about  l2 
per  cent  in  the  paries  of  rural-school  teachers.  These  teUchers/are 
now  almost  invariably  employed  by  the  year. 
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ORGANIZATION  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

^ Improvement  of  one-teacher  schools  where  centralization  is  imprae-  ' 
ticable. —TXxcre^  are  proGably  212,000  schools  of  the  one-teacher  type 
still  in  use  in  rurul  communities,  the  only  means  of  education  open  to 
the  large  majority  of  rural  children.  It  is  now  accepted  as  good  na- 
tional policy  to  reorganize  the  small  ^hools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  era  of  commercial  agriculture.  Many  of  these  .schools  can  never 
be  converted  into  large  centralized  schools  for  topographical  and 
other  reasons.  In  broken  mountain  districts  or  in  sections  of  the 
country  cut  by  streams  and  ragged  c^st  lines,'  or  in  sparsely  settled 
regions,  such  I'corganization  is  seldom  feasible  and  .should  not  be 
urged.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  natural  obstacles  do  not  exist 
the  centralization  movement  should  be  championed  rationally  and 
emphatjcally.  The  changing  conditions  leading  to  modem  country 
life  hiu  e proved  utterly  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  small  one-teacher 
school.  Nowadays  it  is  neces.sary  to  charge  the  school  with  a multi- 
tude of  responsibilities  which  formerly  devolved  on  the  hotne  Only 
where  there  are  exceptional  teachers  in  charge  of  the  small' sch^l 
can  this  become  a truly  community  school.  In  many  instances  it  fail* 
in  the  larger  jiurpose  and  remains  an  institution  furnishing  at  best 
a meager  measure  of  the  fundamental  subjects. 

Keasonahle  standards.— I' or  the  future  it  would  seem  that  a really 
effective  one-teacher  school  should  be  standardized  around  such  edu- 
cationai  essentials  as  these;  \ • 

1.  A teacher  with  specialized  preparation  and  willingness  to  make 
rural  community  teaching  his  permanent  occupation. 

2.  A school  plant  organized  on  the  all-year  plan,  equipped  to  pro- 
vide an  education  fully  related  to  rural  life  and  its  needs. 

3.  A course  of  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching  in  accord  with 
the  needs  and  nature  of  agricultural  people, 

Looldng  toward  the  all-year  sclwol.-Thtt  new  standard  miuires, 
hn  , of  all,  a teacher  who  has  preferably  had  his  professional  train- 
ihg  in  one  of  the  special  schools  for  rural  teachers,  a person  of  rural 
mmd  and  in  love  with  rural  life,  who  understands  its  difficult  prob- 
lems.  He  must  be  hired  by  the  year,  living  at  the  school  in  a home 
provided  by  tJie  community.  The  school  premises  should  contain  5 
acres  nr  more  of.land,  preferably  more.  The  school  building  should  - 
be  planned  with  full  equipment  for  experimental  agriculture  and 
gardening,  home  ecoiiowiics,  and  manual  training.  There  should  also 
be  ample  room  for  community  rallies.  The  chie^  departure  in  the 
..  new  school  plant  is  the  teacher’s  cottage. 

, Some  real,  progress  has  been  made  the  last  few  years  in  the  con-  " 

struction  of  homes  in.  connection  with  such  schools,  as  these  ' The  ' 

State  of  Washington  reports  19G  teachers?  cottages  erected  and  many  ' 
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Others  underway.  Many  of  these  form  a part  of  the  one-teacher 
Khool  plants,  while  others  are  erected  at  the  consolidated  schools 
Wyoming  reports  that  many  cottages  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  year.  Texas  now  counts  upward  of  200  cottages,  and  several 
other  States  are  accomplishing  almo.st  as  much.  All-year  schools  of 
this  type  would  hold  out  real  inducements  to  strong  married  teachers 
to  take  charge  of  the  .schools  and  would  make  it  quite  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  conduct  many  outdoor  activities  of  the  school  during  the 
summer  mouths.  ' * 

A better  type  of  sehool  comoUdation.—ll  is  probably  safe  to  say 
^at  the  period  of  experimentation  in  .school  copsolidatfon  has  passed. 
The  movement  has  now  been  accepted  as  good  national  policy.  The 
important  Uiing  at  the  present  time  is  to  see  that  school  consolidation 
shall  come  in  its  best  form.  Otherwise,  little  will  be  gained  by  dis- 
placing the  old  type  of  education.  There  are  about  10,500  consoli- 
dated schools  in  the  United  States  in  1918.  The.se  are  schools,  with 
two  or  more  teachers,  resulting  from  the  centralization  of  two  or 
more  schools, jgrpviding  facilities  of  the  gradod-school  type.  The 
most  satisfactory  type  of  consolidated  school  is  planned  to  give  the 
rural  community  just  the  kind  of  education  required  by  an  agricul- 
tural population.  Broadly  cultural  and  yet  practioal ; preparing 
them  for  happy,  whole.some,  remunerative  living  on  the  land.  Many 
of  the  early  consolidated  schools  were  planned  as  big  graded  schools 
offering  courses  of  study  in  no  wise  adapted  to 'the  needs  of  rural 
districts.  The  new  schools  are  organized  with  a view  to  preparing 
for  the  new  agricultural  era  a permanent  farming  population  of 
. highest  ideals.  The  last  two  years  have  witne.ssed  the  organization 
of  many  exceptional  schools  of  this  type.  The  brief  statement  of  the 
Sargent  Consolidated  School  in  Colorado  which  follows  is  typical 
of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  many.  States: 

The  Sargent  ContoHdated  School,  a Colorado  county  life  insiitution.~lt 
^ takes  Ume  to  complete  such  a school  plant  as  that  of  the  SarRent  Con.sollduted 
School,  and  it  was  not  until  January.  1918.  that  the  new  building  was  ocoupleil 
being  then  unfinished.  It  was  dedicated  and  christened  April  23  al  which 
time  60  autos  were  parked  on  the  grounds  ami  more  than  500  enthusiastic 
country  people  were  packed  Into  the  large  school  and  community  auditorium 
to  witness  the  event  to  which  they  had  lookeil  forward  with  so  much  pleasure 
This  fine  modern  $35.0OO  school  building  was  sc-arcely  finished  when  another 
bond  Issue  for  818.000  was  voted.  .With  this  an  8-room  building  Is  being 
• erected  toAerve  as  a home  for  the  superintendent.  The  contract  Is  also  let 
\ ■ for  a 10-room  teacherage  for  the  other  eight  teachers,  and  the  plans  are  drawn 
\ anff^ approved  for  a garage.  40  by  70  feet,  with  a gj-mnaslum  In  the  basement. 

\ ,In  this  most  modern  and  up-to-date  rural  school  plant  $53,000  has  already 
'hew  expended  or  ^ntracted  for.  These  people  have  not  only  provided  for  the 
p^nt,  but  have'  anUclpated  their  future  needs  for  years  to  come.  The 
buUdlng  Ititelf  Is  complete  In  every  detail.  It  Is  a beautiful  structure,  weU' 
***  should  be  carried  oU  In  a modern  rural 


^hMl.  It  hn*  stanJard  clnasrooras  suffldent  to  accommodate  SCO  cblldren 
It  has  a hirtte  school  and  conmmnHy  auditorium  for  both  achool  and  nelgh- 
borho<^  meeting..  It  has  well^ulpped  agricultural  and  domestic  acS« 
laborntorles,  and  a nmnual-trnlnlug  shop,  tlu-.se  three  lines  of  work  being  li^r^ 
duced  the  firs,  year.  Thirty  hoys,  each  of  who.n  owns  a reglsterj^gllt.  ha'" 
or(mnl7.e<l  a pig  club.  Already  pigpens  and  chicken  coops  dot  the  rear  of  the 
nn  ■'  furnishes  water  under  pressure  for- 

111  h 'iMl  Kfnerales  electricity  for  lighting 

e building,  as  well  as  for  charging  the  storage  batteries  of  the  auto  Lsses 
n^  .1  transiKirtatlon.  It  Is  still  farther  utilized  as  lah..ratorrJlp.nennn 
tlu.  Htuf]}  of  oloctric’lty  lUx]  auto  rt?i)alr8. 

The  first  .tj;nr  208  chlhlren  enrolleil,  IIO  of  these  being  In  the  new  high  school 

300  of‘’thr“‘  320  scluxil  chlhlren  live  in  the  district,  and  It  is  estimated  that 
300  of  these  will  be  In  school  ne.xt  yenty  with  .'lO  In  the  high  school 

Last  year  180  children  were  transported  to  a.id  from  school' In  five  large" 
Studebaker  busses,  a few  riding  H mih*s  each  way.  Two  more  busses  of  thl 

t ^ .'•‘‘O'-  lit  least  240  children  will  be 

transported.  w 

All  of  tttf  nine  teachers,  each  of  whom  has  had  either  a college  or  normal 
tralnl,.B,  are  nicely  and  comfortably  provided  for  In  the  two  large  new  teacher- 

Into  the  dlslrlit  Monday  morning  and  returning  to  some  town  early  Friday 

IdentlTH  *1 ' ‘‘-'^liw.ted  to  live  In  the  district  nnd  to 

Identify  themselv«,  with  the  community  life  therein.  Moreover,  each  teacher 
will  l>e  emiiloyetl.because  of  some  si>eclal  preparation  and  fitness  for  work  In  a 
" rural  school  nnd  rural  commuulty.  The  superh.tei.dent  is  a young  niun  with  a 
vision,  and  already  has  earned  a reputation  as  a coimmmity  builder 

thT«"  alil  I"  home  econmulcs  under  "" 

the  Smith-Huphes  Act. 

The  following:  summary  by  States  pives  some  idea- of  the  propress 
in  a few  of  the  States  making  reports  for  1918: 

The  New  England  section  of  States  centralizes  its  rural  schools 
more  generaU^by  closing  unnecessary  small  schools  and  convevinp 
chiiaren  at  public  expense  to  the  remaining  schools.  This  tends  to 
remedy  teacher  shortage,  and.  at  the  same  time  provides  a better 
grad^  school  ns  well.  Maine  reports  having  dosed  many  schools 

ww 'jf  ??  children  to  stronger  and  better  schools. 

Khod^  Island  reports  that  school  consolidation  has  progressed  as 
far  as|it  can  in  the  State  without  overdoing  consolidation  to  t|« 
detriment  of  some  of  the  schools.  South  Dakota,  a State  in  whil 

schoo  consolidation  is  of  recent  origin,  repoi-ts  42  new  consolidated 
-«chooIs. 

• New  England,  depend  more  on  clos- 

ing the  sniall  unnecessary  schools  and  conveying  the  children  to 
larger  Mhools  of  one  and  two  teachers.  Kentucky  thus  has  only  79 
wnsohdated  schools,  12  of  them  with  transportation,  while  it'.jrtg 
1,084  rural  gchools  with  two  or  more  teachers.  These  are  of' the 
BO  called  union-school  type. 
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In  New  Mexico  school  con^lidation  is  making  rapid  progress, 
particul«rf*t5^  in  the  irrigated  sections,  where  many  large  fine  con- 
solidated schools  have  been  organized  during  the  last  biennium. 

Washington  has  steadily  increased  the  number  of  its  consolidated 
schools,  there  now  being  22  such  institutions  in  the  State.  “It  is 
true  in  this  connection,”  says  the  State  superintendent  of  education, 
“ that  good  roads  follow  consolidation  of  school  districts  in  very 
many  instances.” 

In  North  Dakota  52  consolidated  schools  have  opened  their  doors 
during  the  year  and  GO  new  consolidations  were  voted.  The  total 
number  of  consolidated  schools  in  actual  operation  are  447.  * 

AVest  Virginia  has  established  120  consolidated  schools,  20  being 
organized  during  1918. 

Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  its  difficult  topography,  has  made 
sonAewhat  slow  progress  in  consolidation  of  schools.  However,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  summary,  compiled  by  the  State 
board  of  education, some  real  progress  is  being  made: 


Number  of  oue-room  schools  In  the  State 0,875 

Number  o:  two  rooui  schools  lr»  the  State 1,320 

Number  of  one-room  schotUs  having  an  average  attendance  of  12  or  less__  1,71.5 

Number  of  townshins  where  complete  consolidation  would  be  feasible 552 

Number  of  soIkhjIs  or  schoolrooms  closed  us  u result  of  consoIlUutlon  In 

the  lust  10  years 715 

Number  of  the  above  Unit  were  one- room  schools U84 

Number  of  puplU  being  transportet’  to  centralized  consolidated  or  Joint 

schools 0.201 

Number  of  vans,  coaches,  or  wagons  used  for  transiH>natlon 320 


The  consolidated  schools  of  Iowa  are,  most  of  them,  of  excellent 
tyi>e.  The  legal  provision  for  State  aid  requires  a large  land  area 
to  be  used  for  playgrounds  and  experimental  purposes.  This  has, 
from  the  first,  given  the  consolidated  schools  of  the  State,  a decided 
agidcultural  bent.  Many  of  the  schools  are  township-consolidated 
schools;  i.  e.,  they  serve  the  educational  purposes  of  an  entire  con- 
gressional township.  Many  of  them^ave  w'ell-organi^ed  four-year 
high-school  departments.  The  following  is  a summary  of  school 
oonsolidation  in  the  State: 


Up  to  June  30,  1917,  235  coosoildateU  districts  were  organized. 

Thirty -five  thousan(kt>oys  and  girts  have  passed  from  the  one-room  school 


to  a standard  graded  school. 

The  advantages  of  the  standard  high  school  have  been  given  to  G,5U0  boys 
and  girls. 

About  3,700  of  these  hlgh-scbool  boys  and  girts  are  from  rural  districts. 

The  new  schools  furnish  hlgh*school  facilities  not  alone  for  their  own  dis- 
trict but  for  neighboring  districts  which  pay  tuition. 

Better  grade  tkichers  are  secured  by  the  payment  of  about  $5  per  month  oh 
the  average  abov^  w)mt  Is  paid  in  the  one-room  schools,  and  this,  at'  a less 
average  cost  per  puplk 
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About  $5,000,000  have  been  expended  for  new  buildings,  grounds,  and  equip- 
nient.  ^ ^ 

The  e<iulpment  of  these  sohool.s  Is  equal  to  that  found  In  the  best  city  m- 
deiiendont  districts.  ^ 

The  coiiise  of  stud.v  has  been  revised  to  give  at  least  one  year  of  Industrial  . 
-tialnlng  la  the  subjects  of  nmmml  training,  domestic  science,  and  agriculture 
under  the  direction  of  a tmIueU  teacher. 

In  a number  ot  Instance.^  special  classes  have  beeu  organized  for  the  Instrue- 
tir*n  of  older  boys  and  girls  who  huTe  dropped  out  of  the  one-room  school 

ithout  completing  the  eiglith-grade  work. 

This  work  has  been  carried  In  tlie  form  of  winter  courses  extending  from 
December  1 to  March  ir». 

Iwo  Iiundre<I  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  for  State 

aid  for  coi^solldatioii.  .No  money  expcaided  by  the  State  has  brought  greater 
returns  than  ibis,  * h b c 

'llie  State  aid  lias  not  been  given  tliese  districts  as  a gratuity  but  In  return 
for  the  expenditure  of  a niucli  larger  amount  on  the  part  of  local  districts  for 
scuioi  purposes.  The  schools  have  become  demonstration  schools  for  the  State 

of  Iowa  and  are  thus  encouraging  other  communities  to  reorganize  their  small 
schools. 

GROWTH  IN  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  rural  education  is  to  provide 
the  people  with  easily  accessible  rural  higli  schools  The  percefttage 
of  country  people  educated  in  secondary  schoolsofsgmral  ^pe  is 
disuppearingly  small,  in  contrast  with  those  who  have  faciU 

ities  at  tlie  industrial  centers.  Rural  people  who  are  favorably  situ- 
ated with  regard  to  town  high-school  facilities  take  advantage  of 
the  latter,  although  this  school  often  tends  to  draw  the  farming  class 
away  from  agricultural  activities  into  other  callings.  It  is  well  to 
reemphasize  here' that  city  high  schools  are^organized  for  city  chil- 
dren. Similarly,  rural  high  schools 'should  be  organized  for  rural 
children.  Some  people,  and  farmers  among  them,  hold  the  falsa 
opinion  that  to  differentiate  between  city  and  country  people  in  edu- 
cational affairs  is  a discrimination  against  country  children.  This 
knowledge  is  ba^d  on  the  assumption  that  city  life  is  superior  to 
country  life,  which,  to  those  who  understand  it  best,  is  reajly  the 
only  normal  Anierican  life  there  is.  • i 

The  present  movement  is  to  establish  rural  high  schools  of  an 
agricultural  type  in  the  open  country  on  in  the  rural  villages.  Xhe 
purpose  is  to  organize  the  course-  of  study  to  suit  the  needs  of  its 
agiicultural  environment. 

Many  States  report  good  progress  in  establishmept  of  rural  high 
schools  during  the  year.  Many  of  these  offer  night-school  courses 
for  adults,  including  aliens,  who  may  here  obtain  their  first  l^ns  ' 
in  American  citizenship,  short  courses  for  people  beyond  school  age 
during  the  winter  months,  extension  courses  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  colleges,  and  other  progi-essive  activities  for  Bie  whole 
community. 
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The  ultimate  solution  of  rural  school  organization  in  rural  com- 
munities will  probably  be  the  adoption  of  the  6,  3,  and  3 plan.  That 
. is^to  say,  a plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  years  in  the  one-te^clier 
schools  to  six, "which  will  make  it  possible  to  lengthen  class  recitations 
and  accordingly  help  the  teacher  to  provide  more  and  better  instruc- 
tion for  the  several  pupils  than  in  the  past.  The  more  favored 
localities  will  plan  to  offer  a prevocntional  junior  high-school  course 
of  three  years,  in  addition  to  the  six  years  of  elementary -school 
work.  Many  of  these  will  be  open  country  schools.  Finally,  a few 
centei'S  will  offer  both  junior  and  senior  high -school  work  of  an 
, agricultural  type— this  chiefly  in  the  towns. 

West  Virf/hii<i, — The  State  board  of  education  has  recently  adopted 
a sw’eeping  (),  3,  and  3 plan  for  the  organization  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  State.  This  will  mean  the  establishrnent^of  junior  high  schools 
in  a large  number  of  small  places  which  have  been  unable, to  afford 
high-school  fuculities  or  wliich  have  sought  to  solve  the  ditticulty  by 
organizing  one,  two,  or  three  year  high  schools  of  the  old  type, 
looking  toward  college  entrance.  Under  the  new  plan  it  will  be 
possible  to  lielp  both  those  who  plan  to  go  to  college  and  the  much 
.larger  number  who  will  go  from  school  direct  to  their  life  work. 

Vermont, — Dr.  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  State  commissioner  of  education, 
says: 

III  Vermont  tlie  Junior  high  school  la  helping  In  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
During  1910-17  there  were  12  of  these  schools  In  successful  operation  In  our 
SUte  anti  their  appeal  to  parents  ami  children  was  sumdent  to  pnalur'e  a 
steady  Increase  In  their  enrollment  and  attendance.  A considerable  number 
of  those  who  had  previously  left  school  returned,  and  virtually  no  suideius  ^ 
dropped  oilt  except  as  they  moved  from  the  town. 

• 

The  chief  aims  of  the  Vermont  junior  high  schools  may  be  stated 
^§""feUows:* 

The  work  of  the  junior  high  school  is  planned  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  pupils  who  do  not  intend  or  expk't  to*go  to  college. 

The  work  in  the  junior  high  school,  so  far  as  possible,  recognizes 
^jpinterial  aptitudes  and  individual  differences  of  ability  in  the  pupils. 

The  studies  in  the  junior  high  school  utilize  local  interest  and  op- 
portunities. 

The  work  in  the  junior  high  scliool  prepares  for  central^r  senior 
high  school,  and  thus  for  college.  It  need  not,  howeve|;^include  the 
work  ordinarily  given  in  the  first  anti  second  years  of  high  school. 

In  other  words,  to  quote  further  from  a recent  report  on  Vermont 
junior  high  schools:* 

The  fundamental  purpose  underlying  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
junior  high  schools  la  Vermont  Is  the  extension  of  the  educational  opportunities  • 


Vermont  Junior  High  Schools.  State  board  of  education  Bui.  No.  1,  1918  p ft. 
■ Sa^ie,  p.  8.  , r- 
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of  each  Indlvldaal  boy  and  Rlrl  In  the  State  In  the  ll^ht  of  oi.r  professional 
educational  alin-soclal  efficiency.  This  means  that  the  work  must  be  planned 
to  suit  the  Individual  neeclsof  the  pnpll.s.  It  means  that  the  school  has  Just  Ta 
much  respon.sihnify  in  e<iulpplng  for  their  life  work,  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  taose  large  groups  of  children  who  drop  out  of  school  early  as  it  has  in 
<siulpplng  the  few  who  plan  to  enter  college.  It  means  the  provision  of  nourlsh- 
Ing,  worth  while  study  material  for  the  gifted  pupil  quite  as  much  as  the  dls- 
co^e  y of  the  most  promising  field  of  activity  for  and  to  the  dull  pupil  and  the 
development  of  such  ahllltle.s  and  skllls-as  he  may  po.ssess. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT. 

Tlie  so-called  indu.strial  subjects,  itiduding  agriculture,  home 
etoriomics,  and  Ijandwork  of  bovs  and  girls,  which  have  Ixien  niakincr 
good  progress  in  many  State.s  during  recent  years,  have  received  a 
new  stiniulus  with  the  recent  pas.sage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
While  aid  IS  granted  under  the  new  hiw  only  to  persmis  about  14 
jears  of  ap,  i.  e.,  for  secondary  training,  a marked  stimiihis  ha.s  been 
gnen  tJie  industrial  subjects  in  elementary  schools  as  well,  since  these 
prepare,  for  the  more  advanced  and  concrete  work  in  the  high  schools.  ^ 

I he  new  hederal  aid  is  a powerful  instrument  in  organizing  good 
rural  high  schools  in  communities  which  could  otherwise  have  no 
such  facilities.  At  least  two  States  (Mas.sachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania) have  had  to  make  little  or  no  modification  in  their  establi.shed 
vocational  schools  to  obtaHi  the  new  aid,  as  the.so  States  have  been 
organized  on  a thoroughgoing  State-wide  basis  for  several  years 
Thc.se  two  States  might  well  he  u.-ed  a.s  models  for  other  States  in 
which  vocational  education  is  not  so  well  c.stablished  or  developed.  'I 
Accordingly,  a somewhat  detailed  Statement  of  the.  organization  and 
progress  of  this  type  of  education  in  the  two  States  is  given  herewith 
The,  discussion  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  has  Iveon  prepared  by  Dr! 
Rufus  W . Stimson,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Statfe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  plan  is  from  the  pen  of 
ScRte  Supt.  Nathan  C*  Schagffer. , 

PR00RE88  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCAHON  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES  IN  M A^flACHUSETTS 
UNDER  THE  8M1TH-HUGHER  ACT. 

The  Massnohimetts  hoh.c-project  plan  of  voentloiml  agricultural  education  re- 
quired^ no  modlflcnllnn  In  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  " 
Act.  The  pinn  hag  become  aomewhat  widely  known  through  Bulletin  670  of  ' 
the  Uulteil  suites  Bureau  of  Education  and  hullctlng  of  the  Mnasaehugette 
Board  of  Education,  as  the  “Home  Project  Plan  of  Teaching  Agriculture” 

Ten  yen ra  of  exiwrience  with  tMs  plan  have  ghnply  led  to  greater  and  greater 
conflaonco  Jn  both  its  pedagogic  and  Its  practicnl  validity. 

The  home-project  plan  is  ^ plan  of  earning  and  learning.  Accurate  records 
of  priKluctlvUy^  have  been  kept  by  pupils  from  the  beginning.  Comparative  X 
tahf^  have  been  puhllslted  from  year  to  year,  In  which  have  been  shown  the  ^ 
wmings  of  pupils  from  farm  and  from  nonfarm  work.  The  ratio  .year  by  year 
has  continued  te  be  obtetandlngily  favorable  to  fartnlng.  In  igi?  reh^ict  tt^,  , 
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turns  were  marie  by  511  boys  anri  7 or  by  a total  c^'f  r.]8  vooatlonnl  nprlcuL 
tural  pupils.  Thoir  enrninps  from  farm  work  nmomitodjto  $111,500.87.  ami  Iroiu 
other  work  to  $8,808.10.  Fl^jures  for  prc^etlliiff  years  \vji*re  ns  ft>llo\vs: 


Enmings  of  pupifs. 


% , 

1 noys. 

Clrh. 

|i 

.1  Total. 
!." 

Farm  \ 
work. 

Other 

work. 

TntJils  for  1012  

1 Ad 

70 

1 

fL.'U.VR^ 

2..'iS2.fil 

Total' for  I9i:l. . . . 

. t - 1 2^  1 

Tntjils  for  lOH  

• 

1 2'iO 

O 

1.').  IK)  ' 

'J'?  ti'ji;  ■ 

Tnliiis  for  I0l.'» 

1 413 

1 

ti(  . 

I2l  OA 

Totals  for  191H.. 

•'»! , 271*.  I 
7r>.7fK;5;i  | 
1 

4 1*7 1.  .Rrt 
K.infvW 

— 

^ 

4^7  j 

If  the  ratios  wore  rovorsod  .li  would  l>e  ii  fair  prosnniption  that  imrlniltnre 
were  not  the  inn  In,  but  dcvidtHlIy  the  minor,  interest  of  the  pn))ils. 

leninhiK  ftaitis  can  not  be  measured  In  dollars  and  eents,  and  are  dlllicult 
of  pivcijw'  mensurenient  in  other  terms.  Those  wlio  have  jriven  hut  little 
thoiiplit  to  the  methoils  of  instruction  used  have  soiheliine^r  arpned  that  the 
principal  aim  in  Mnssachu.setts  was  the  dollar  or  the  earning;.  In  Ma.ssnchu- 
setta  we  have  frankly  accepted  ns  a ehnllenpo  to  onr  best  cmleavors  (he  roason- 
ble  expectation  that  If  onr  Instruction  in  apricuItUre  Is  soumi,  i.s  wnrth  while.  It 
Jl^iKht  to  yield  a profit  from  year  to  yoar:  but.  hiivlnp:  accepted  Ibis  ebnllemre, 
we  have  by  no  means  nejiletded  the  other  chnllonpes  of  vm'atronnl  odumtlon! 

Pupils  are  admitted„on  renchlnp  their  fourteenth  hirthdnys,  to  the  advantages 
of  voeatlonnl  nprlcultural  education,  provided  they  can  estnbll.sh  n reasonable 
presumption  thtit  they  enn  profit  from  It.  Academic  standards  such  as  have 
determined  admission  to  hlRh  school  hnvo  not  been  onfoned.  Inunost  ensos. 
however,  vocational  pupils  could  hn\T  ontorod  liipii  scliool.s  without  conditlmis, 
and  the  K?ade  of  nientnl  ability  and  the  rate  of  progress  amonp  agricultural 
pupils  have  compared  favorably  with  tho.se  of  other  pupils  of  hiph-sclUMd  ape. 

The  vocational  agricultural  schools  ond  departments  in  hiph  w-hoofs  are 
suffering,  ns  are  ofber  schools  and  .(Jcpnrtmenfs  of  eduention.  from  the  war. 
■Returns  for  1918  will  not  he  filed  until  at^out  November  1,^  It  Is  more  than 
likely  thnt  a 30  per  cent  shrinkage  of  enrollment  will  he  shown  by  those 
ref  urnB. 

The  principal  forward  step  In  lHassachusetts  In  connection  with  the  receipt 
cif  .Smltli-HdKlios  funds  for  vocniinnal  ngrlcultural  i-ihication  Is  llio  ostnhllsh- 
ment  of  ^ new  nKrleulturnl  teacher  training  plan.  This  Is  a sort  of  project 
plan  of  teaching  teachers  how  to- teach  agriculture  after,  tho.v  have  bcaa  ap- 
pointed for  service.  The  in-structlon  wilt  be  Intlnernnt— from  tencher  to 
teacher  and  from  school  to  school.  One  man  Is  devoting  his  (fine  exclu.slvel.v 
to  this  work.  No  two  schools  are  alike.  Agrlonltnr.o'  departments  in  high 
schools  differ  from  the  schools  and  from  each  other.  The  teacher  trainer  Is 
studying  the  conditions  under  which  each  must  do  his  work  nud  Is  helping  each 
tencher  on  the  spot  better  and  better  to  meet  the  conditions  with  which  he  Is 
confronted. 

Twenty  special  war-emergency  departments  have  bien  approved  In  which 
State-aided  agricultural  Instructors  are  supervising  war  gardening  by  ndnlts. 
Last  year.  2.640  adults  grew  war-garden  products  to  the  value  of  $73,180  71 
of  which,  products  to  the  value  of  $46,083.60  we^e  for  home  use  and  the  re-’ 
malnder  for  sale  or  exchange.  State  ^d  for  such  work  was  approved  In  the 
tases  oftelght  towns  and  cities.  Durli#>iei8  tiyfe  number  of  towns  and  cities 
reviving  State  old  has  been  Increased  to  20,  add  th«f  products  bid  fair  to  be 
Increa^  proporttooateljr,  ' ‘ 
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Twonty.threo  agrlculturnl  lilRh  schools,  commonly  know^  as  rural  community 
vocntlonal  schools,  have  Ik-oii  establ.slKMl  In  Ihe-rural  districts  of  PennsTanl . 
Each  one  of  those  schools  Is  practically  an  nRrlcultural  continuation  s^hl,  s 

siSs  we  1 '''i7  r’l  vocational  schools  nlRht 

whools  Mere  held  during  the  ivinter  for  farmers  and  their  sons  who  were 

wwks  T ™‘vnded  throuKh  a period  of  sIe 

winter  f*"  schools  short  courses  were  conducted  during  the 

eonti  "'*'0  previously  dropped  out  of  school  but  who  wished  to 

tTZJ  Z 'Tr  'Vinter  months! 

Jf  c,p  ni'  1 cooperated  very  effectively  In  the  operatton 

of  the  night  schools  by  furnishing  many  ‘speakers  and  teachers  “•’"“"on 

Z%TZJZ  ^^nimunltles  have  established  voo.atloi,!  agricultural  ed.icn- 
t on  for  boys,  and  dJ  rural  communities  have  also  established  vocational  home- 

th  stork  r m rapid  developmert  of 

M ins  br  r lustructors  Into  nillltarv  service 

. upon  the ‘clC'^ffi'S'r/"''  “ ‘^Is  work  lmmc‘dlately 

Itiiinl  districts  cstnhilshliif' ipid  0|ierntlng  rural  communltv  vocational  schools 
nve  lnv„rlnhl.v  Increased  the  tenure  of  „nice  of  their  ten;her.:  bv  em,IyC 
t le  pi  nelpal  of  the  school  for  a period  of  Id  or  12  months  • er  year  and  the 
ngrieulture  teacher  always,  for  a 12  months'  period.  M„,.  of  these' teache!! 
are  g urn  a three-yenr  contrncL  .Salaries  of  teachers  In  esc' rural  communltv 
vocal  Iona  schools  have  rlsc-n  quite  steadily.  The  principal  of  the  high  Vholl 

«tm  L /•  ’ ' v.icnlloiial  sniiervisor  of  home  making  about 

to  pel' mi.iVtir  tenehers  in  the  academic  de|iartment  from  $7,'i 

The  rural  vonmumlty  vocmtional  school  has  a slnff  of  teachers  ranging  from 
three  to^slx-  In  number,  the  numb,.r  dep<>ndlng  upon  the  size  of  the  .stHdc‘i,t  body 
About  per  cent  of  these  teachers  are  college  graduates.  ' 

I Urns  are  nmv  being  developed  and  will  this  month  be  submittcal  to  the  State 

t3i  r i''™  ‘™v.hers  of  agriculture  ,nd  - 

te^h«&  of  home  cvonoinlcs  in  vocal loiml  scIkkiIs.  ^ 

^ n%d  encouraging  of  our  plan  for  rural  community  vcKiatlonnI  educa- 
tlon  aeems.to  lie  In  the  fact,  that  «'e  pre  securlag  teachers  whoTre  herter 

{^ZeTof  'v'th  >-‘«or 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  reorganization  of  the  course,  of  study  for  rural  schools  is 
the  Hn  e " '’-'"I  oducatiou  that  engrosses 

giadually  taking  place  in  the  materials  and  methods  of  the  rural 

inX"i  is  taught  and  learned 

' T f exceedingly  slow. 

In  the  pitst,  progress  in  teaching  rural  school  subjects  from  the  oceii-  ’ 

has  been  hindered  greatly  by  inflexible  estab- 
«S  f Z'T®®  “like  for  all 

. elementary  sclwk,  whether  in  town  or  in  country.  . * 
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Fortunately,  many  States  are  be^nning  to  plan  distinctive  courses 
for  the  rural  schools.  Louisiana  1ms  attained  marked  success  in  its 
rural  .^^chools  under  a very  ])i;ogressive  course  of  study  planned  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Montana  has  recently  published  a course  of  study 
covering  all  the  fundamental  subjects  and  vocational  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  rural  s^;hools.  Other  States  are  planning  similar 
courses  for  their  rural  schools.  . ^ 

Mejjnwhile,  several  committees  have  been  organized,  or  tire  being 
organized,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a fundamental  study  of  the 
entire  field  of  rural’ education.^  In  the  same  connection  sivoujd  bo 
mentioned  the  inreovation  recently  made  for  the  study  of  rural  educa- 
tion by  the  j .’ral  education  department  of  Teachers  College,  Coliim- 
bia  Universuy,  This  embraces  a cooperative  plan  of  education 
betwee^y  Teacluu-s  College  and  two  Xew  Jersey  counties,  the  schools  of 
which  will  he  used  as  practice  schools  and  study  laboratories  for  the 
development  of  the  best  teaching  practice  and  study  course  for  rural 
schools. 


STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS, 

h'lfecf.  of  the  irnr  on  teac.her  supphf.—X  study  made  by  the  rural 
school  division  of  the  bureau  indicates  clearly  the  serious  propor- 
tions reiK'hed  in.  tjie  dwindling  ofJhe  vsuppjy  of  rural  teachers.  Par- 
tfaJ  returns  have  been  completedMrom  1,150  out.  of  2,W4  eounties  in 
th^'  IS  States.  'Acoonlhig  to  the  figures  returned,  those  1,150  eountit's 
repolt  a shortage  of  10,A.5(;  rural  teachers  and  2,001  other  teachers. 
Only  one  JState,  ( alifornia,  reports  no  teacher  shortage,  either  rural 
or  urban.  ()n  the  basis  of  the  counties  comjiiled  to  date,  there  is 
probably  a shortage  of  about  27,000  niral  teachers  and  at  lea^  5,000 
other  teachers.  The  bureau  estimate  for  past  years  places  the  annual 
number  of  new  rural  teachers  at  87,500.  The.pi’oportion  of  begin- 
ning teachers  for  the^year  1018-19  is  abnormally  large.  In  some 
counties  the  siiperintendeiits* report  as  high  a^85  per  cent  of  teachers 
without  previous  experience.  The  median  Tor  experienced  teachers 
for  the  country  at  large  is  19  per  cent.'  Oh  the  basis  of  tigutes  re- 
turned, at  least  Jt25,000  inexperienced  teachers  will  bo  employed  in 
rural  commuhities.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rural  schools  are  losing 
most  of  the  small  number  of  men  tetichcr.s.  The  1,150  counties  report- 
ing have  lost  1,955  men.  Indeed,  41  percent  of  allanen  who  taught 
in  ruml^Bchools  one  year  ago  seem  to  have  left  the  profe.ssion.  The 
reports  from  Connecticut  indicate  that  the  few  men  who  have  taught 
in  the  rural  schools  will  qU  be  replaced  with  women  teachers  for  the 
current  school  year.  . 

‘ NoUMy  may  be  menUpiUMl  the  Bureau  of  hMuratlon  committee  on  rural  school  coitrae 
of  atudy,  ond  the  educational  committee  of  (be  recenUy  organUed  National  Rural  Life 
CommiMion.  ^ 
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Even  before  the  war  the  most  difficult'  phase  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional problem  "was  how  to  get  and  i;etain  in'  the  profession  an 
ample  staff  of  well-prepared  rural  teachers.  Since  the  country’s  en- 
trance into  the  war  the  proWem  has  become  greatly  intensified  Now 
IS  the  time  therefore  to  drive  home  to  the  people  what  is  necessary 
before  better  things  can  be  attained  in  the  field  of  professional  rural 
teaching,  /fhe  public  will  have  to  become  fully  aware  of  their  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  teachers, ' they  will  have  to  make  the  schools 
and  housing  coiiditioQs  more  attractiVe  than  they  now  are,  and  in 
other  ways  make  feasible  long,  well-paid  tenures  in  the -same  com- 
munity. The  (Joverniiient  ihiist,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the 
pi;.)fession  and  offer  special  indueenients  to  all  teachers  to  eciiiip 
themselvos  well  for  their  profession  as  a life  work.  With  this  as  a 
basis,  the  teachers  will  be  mofe  ready  than  now  to  strive  to  attain 

genuine  professionul  St Andlirds  of  teiirhiiig. 

Teaching  remur*.— Teaching  rewards  should  bear  a defttiile  rela- 
tion to  the  c.xperience  and  time  incurred,  in.sociirin'g  the  teaching  cer- 
tificate, Salaries  ought,  accordingly,  to*  be  based  on  the  kind  of  cer 
tificate  held.  There  shonld  in  every  State  be  a4egal  minimum  salary 
, for  each  type  of  certificate.  Similarly  a second  year  in  the  sanm 
school  conimunity  ought  to  be  awarded  with  a State  grant  of  a 
definite  sum,  saj  $5  per  month;  a thifd  year  with  double  the  above 
sum;  and  the  fourth  and  each  siibseciuent  year  with  treble  the  first 
sum  The.se  bonuses  should  always  be-in  addition  to  the  salaries  paid 
by  the  locHl^commiinity. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.«],s^here  in  this  chapter,  several  States 
liave  already  adopted  the  pja?^  scaling  salaries  on  thelyngth  of' 
e.xperlence  and  the  kind  of  teaching  crQdentials  he^d  by  the  teachers. 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Maryland  arc  among  the  States  basing  their 
sahiry'scales  on  the  degi-ee  and  kind  of  professional  preparation  and 
tenure  in  the  same  couiMiunity.  ' * 

Parado.xieal  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thwight,  the  remedy  for  an 
ample  supply  of  well-prepared  teachers  should  be  sought  in  gradually 
.increased  professionalSrequireinoiits,  of  all  'rural  teachers.  While 
during  the  war  perio.d‘iiwiis  impracticable  to  legislate  against  ad- 
missfon  to  the  teaching  ranks  by  the  ordinary  o.x'aminatioo  route,  the 
present  is  the  right  time,  to  look, forward  to  ending  this  practice  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  teacher  in  the  effective  rural  community  school 
of  the  future  piay  lie  expected  to  come  into  the -profession  from  the 
professional  teacher-training  schools  only.  This,,  together  with  in- 
creased salaries  and  improved  living  conditions,  willhelp  to  dignify 
the  profession  and  place  it  on  the  higher  level  which  should  always 
have  held,  but  which  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  been  largely  lost 
to  the  American  teacher. 

171029°— 21— Bniusa 12  - 
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Profettional  requirements.— Mariy  States  are  s'teadily  increasing 
.the  professional  requirements  of  all  teachers.  The  normal  require- 
ment recently  laid  down  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  State 
surveys  is  being  adopted  in  several  sections  in  the  country.  (Sec  the 
chapters  on  Preparation  of  Public-School  Teachers,  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education,  1916-1918.)  This  standard  requires  that  all  public- 
school  teachers  must,  as  a minimum,  h'ave  completed  a four-year  high- 
school  course  and  have  had,  in  addition  thereto,  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  training.  Thi^  includes  rural  schools  teachers  as  well  as 
other  teachers. 

In  -order  to  reach  these  standards  by  a time  fixed'  by  law,  several 
States,  through  their  normal  schools  and  other  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions, have  ^stablish^  interesting  and  profitable  extension  services 
over  the  State,  for  the  teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  normal 
school  regularly.  The  first  State  to  enact  a movement  of  this  kind 
was  probably  Iowa,  which,  through  the  State  Teachers’  College  at 
Cedar  Falls,  has  organized  a State-wide  service  of  this  kind.  Th6  - 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  its  surveys  of  edujcation  in  North  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Arizona,  has  recomjhende<J  similar  extension'  serv- 
ices.fdr  these  States,  which  are  just  getting  undei*way. 

Schooh  prepariy  rural  teachers.— Dxxring  the  school  year  ending 
1915  the  273  public  and  private  normal  schools  enrolled  100.325  stu- 
dents and  graduated  a total  of  21,944.  It  is  quite  certain  that  most 
of  th6^  teachers  found  positions  in  towns  and  cities,  as  did  most  of 
thos^  >5*0  graduated  from  the  schools  education  in  universities 
and  colleges.  ' The  agricultural  co&ges  have  alao  done  something 
for  the  preparation  of  secondary-school  teachers  in  agriculture  and 
teachers  for  sonfe  of  the  strongest  consolidated  schools.  ^ 

The  largest  immediate  supply  of  rural  teachers  comes  from  the 
■ftRining  departments  q#the  high  schools  in  many  States.  Next’ in 
point  of  nunxbers  stand  the  nbrmal  schools;  then,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, the  schools  of  education  in  oolleges  and  universities  and  the 
'agricultural  colleges.  A study  * recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
'Education  oh  rural-teacher  preparation  in  county  training  schools 
and.jhfgh  schools' discloses  that  21  States  in  1916-16  were  preparing 
tMchhrs  for  rural  comipunities  in  1,493  county  normal  schools  and 
high>-school  training  departments  .and  classes,  which  enrolled  a total 
of  27,111  students.  From  these  schools  16,626  teachers  were  gradu- 
ated in  1917.  _ Since  mat  time  Montana  has  organized  similar  classes 
in  11  ^hools,  with  SU  aggregate  attendance  of  200.,students. 

The  real  hope  of.the  count^  for. an  ample  supply  of  well-trained 
rural  teachers  kll^ts  >ylth  the.  public  normal  schools.  A few  years 
ago  these  institu^hs  were  devoting  most  qf  their  energies  to  train- 
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lAR  City  and  town  teachers.  During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a marked  change  in  the  disposition  ofthe  normal  schools  in 
ihis  regard.  Many, of. them,  established  in  agricultural  sections  of 
, the  country  hj^ve  reorganized  their  work  to  meet  the  demands  for  the 
Dew  type  of  rOral  teachers.  In  many  schools  this  reorganization  has 
come  as  well  organized,  distinctive  rural-school  departments  in 
charge  of  a director  and -assistants.  In  other  schools  the  work  has 
not  pne  quite  so  far  and  is  being  offered  as  sVecial  courses  for  rural 
teachers,  given  chiefly  during  the  summer  sessions.  Experience  with 
the  two  types  of  or^nization  demonstrates  quite  clearly  that  the  only 
worth-while  organization  is  the  special  rural  teacher-training ’de- 

rural-sc-bcol  departments 
ha\e  been  estaWished  in  the  normal  schools.  Many  of  the  depart- 
ments  are  in  charge  of  a director,  who  usually  teaches  rural  sociology, 
and  economics,  and  one  or  two  other  instructors,  one  of  whom  is  a 
rura  critic  teacher,  i^together  84  of  these  departments  make  use  of 
nira  .practice  schools,  either  erected  on  the  campus  or  located  in 
near-by  country  districts;  97  other  normal  schools  offer  specific 
courses  for  training  rural  teachers,  Xe  limiting  the  courses  to  the 
summer  sessions  The  above  enumeration  shows  an  increase  of  almost 
100  per  cent  in  these  facihttes  over  what  the  schools  offered  in  1915 
but  even  with  such  progress  there  is  much  still  to  be  done,  as  many 
of  the  schools  do  not  realize  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  work 
of  these  sj^cialized  departments  and  do  not  support  them  as  liberally 
as  should  be  done  to  make  the  work  in  eveiy  respect  satisfactory. 

NATIONAL  RURAL  TEACHERS’  READING  CIRCLE. 

■ The  National  Rural  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  wag  organized  by  • 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1915  in  cooperation  with  an' advisory 
committee  of  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction.  The 
purpose  IS  to  be  of  direct  assistance  to  the  thousands  of  progressive 
serious-mmded  rural  teachers  of  the  countir  who  desire  guidance  in 
their  study  to  improve  themselves  professionally.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  country  was  there  so  great  a demand  for  well-prepared 
» rural  teachers  and  supervisors  as  at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  assist 
..in  finding  and  equipping  these  ediicators  that  the  Bureau  of'Educa- 
tion  organized  the  reading  circle  work  three  years  ago  • 

. The  American  farmers  are  doing  their  gr?at  share  in  winning  the 
war  thixiugh  increased  production  from  the  land.  After  the  war  « 
von  the  rural  population  must  take  an  equally  vital  part  in  the  eco- 
nornic  recon^tidn  that  is  sine  t6  follow.  This  calls  for  a new  typ. 
of  leadership,  cultured  and  educated  in  practical  phases  ot  modern 
wmtific  agnptnre.  The  most  important  and  indispensable  agtot  • 
m.the  at^ai^nt  of  this  task  wiU  be  the  mral  teacher.  Withoijthe 
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well-educated,  broad-minded,  sympathetic  teacher  any  system  of  edu- 
cation can  only  be  a lifeless  mechanism. 

Therefore,  the  public  must  look  to  the  country  teachers  and  their 
preparation  and  see  to  it  that  they  shall  be  men  and  women  of  the 
best  native  aJ^ilitj^  the  most  thorough  education,  and  the  highest  de- 
gree of  professional  knowledge  and  skill.  Since  the  time  of  organiza- 
tion a large  number  of  progressive  rural  teachers  of  the  country  have 
become  members  of  the  reading  circle.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  to  the  circle  large  numbers:  the  aim  has  bo^rather  to  list  a 
few  leadei's  fcom  each  county  in  the  several  States.  Results  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  Of  thernurji^r  matriculated  a large  per- 
centage liuvo  completed  the  work  ^<1  hhve  received  the  commis- 
sioner’s certificate.  ^ 

The  reading  circle  is  without  cost  to  the  members  aside  from  pro- 
curing the  necessary  books,  which  may  be  furnished  from  the  pub- 
lishers at  regular  retail  rates  or  they  may  be  secui^ed  through  local 
libraries,  or  in  other  ways.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  member- 
ship, although  it  is  highly  desirable  that  applicants  liave  a liberal 
acquaintance  with  the  best  literary  works,  past  and  present. 

The  books  for  this  period*reflect  largely  the  new  conditions  in  edu- 
cation due  to  the  unprecedented  changes  going  on  in  the  world  to- 
day.  They  are  classified  under  six  heads  as  nonprofessional  books 
of  cultural  value,  .civic  and  patriotic  readings,  educational  classics, 
general  ppnciples  and  methods  of  education,  rural  education,  and 
rural-life  problems. 

^ The  work  is  intended  as  a two-yearN^eading  course,  although  it 
may  be  completed  by  the  industrious  teacher  in  a shorter  time.  To 
those  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  read  intelligently  not 
less  thafi  four  books  from  the  general -culture  list  and  three  books  ^ 
from  each  of  the  other  five  lists — 19  books  in  all — within  the  two 
years  of  the  time  of  registering  will  be  awarded  a National  Rural 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle  Certificate  signed  by  the  United  States 
Comiri^ioner  of  Education. 

**  COMMISSIONS  AND  COMMITnMS  ORGANIZED  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  RURAL  ^UCATION  AND  LIFE.  . 

Several  commissions  have  fa^n  organii^  during  the  year  for  the 
advancement  of  rural  education  and  life.  The  inost  inriportant  of 
^ese  organizations  ate*  here  noticed. 

The  Nation^ ‘Cauniry  Life  Cmi;UssM>n.--The  first  steps*  toward 
; orgatiization  wero  taken  by  a number  of  educators  inU^t^  in  fol- 
lowing  up. ^6  yvork  done  by  the  original  commission  country  life 
^'  vappointed  l^y  Prtrid^t  ll<^  orgii^za*,  ^ 

formed  ,a^ 

^ ■ ■ ' " ■ ^ ^ 
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The  general  pro^am  and  objectives  of  the  commission  have  since 
mat  tinte  been  definitely  settled  and  committees  have  been  appointed 
These  include  the  following  committees:  I.  Means  of  cornmnnication. 
II.  Home  making.  III.  Means  of  education.  ly.  Rural  government. 

VII.  Country  planning.  ' 

V III.  Morals  and  religion.  IX.  Country  life  objectives  and  values. 

Ihese  committees  are  most  of  them  divided  into  sulicommittees. 

I he  comm.ittce  on  means  of  education  is  subdivided  as  follows-  (a) 
Rural  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (6)  Agricultural  educa- 
tion; (c)  Adult  education. 

The  central  purpase  of  the  commission  is  to  make  a study  of  the 
important  problems  in  rural  life,  what  principles  govern  their  solu- 
bon,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  now  toward  meeting  them.  • 
Plans  are  underway  to  prepare  a statement  of  the  whole  rural  prob- 
lem. including  references  to  easily  available  literature  on  this  subject 
for  the  use  of  school  officials,  elementarv-  schools,  high  schools, 
giange^^farmers  unions,  rural  women’s  clubs,  farm  bureaus,  and 
other  jiuintry  organizations.  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president 
of  the  Ma.ssachu.setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  is  general 
chairinaij  of  the  commission,  and  Dwight  Sanderson,  United  States 
^ Dc])artiiient  of  Agriculture,  secretary. 

Commit fre  on  Ktudy  of  comolidation  and  rural  high  uchools  in  the 
Limited  States  and  (.anado. — This  committefe  was  organized  by  the 
section  of  State  supervisors  of  the  Natronal-Education  Association, 
at  Its  Kansas  City  meeting.  The  work  has  gradually  been  expanded 
fiom  a rather  small  effort  to  a most  thoroughgoing  study  of  School 
• • consolidation  and  rural  high-school  organization  in  alltlie  American 
. States  and  the  nine  Canadian  Provinces.  The  central  committed  con- 
sists of  H.  W.  Foght,  chairman;  & B.  McCready,  Toronto,  Canada;  > 
Lee  Driver,  Winchester,  Ind.;  Miss  Chari  Williams.  Memphis.  Tenn.; 

J.  M.  Foote.  Baton  Roup,  Iji.,  and  C.  G.  Sargent.  Fort  Collins.  Colo! 

^ Tills  committw  is  working  in -cooperation  with  a larger  committee  of 
^ducators,  representing  the  several  State  departhients  of  educa- 
tifSk^d  Canadian  provincial  miiristries  of  education. 

' The  this  committee  istnow  well  underw-ay.  It  is  the  com- 

mittee’s purpose  to  report  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Department  ■ 
of  Superintendence  in  February,  .1919.  .The' scope  of  the  work -will 
ihchide  statistical  data  from  all,  the  States  and  Provinces,  together 
with  intensive  studies  %f  19  counties  and  a large  number  of  indi- 
Vi?,  vidual  schools.  The  results  of  the  study  will  be  published  as  a bul- 
letin by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  ^ 

•The  Bureau'of  Education  com.tnitte.f.  ...  I 
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ciabsts  are  working  in  cooperation  with  an  outside  committee  of 
educators  selwted  from  the  several  sections  of  the  country  at  large. 

This  committee  has  undertaken  a searching  study  of  rural  educa- 
tion. The  plan  underway  is  first  to  organize  the  content  of  the  course 
of  study,  based  on  cultural  and  occupational  needs.  This  subject 
matter  is  then  to  be  tested  and  worked  out  in  practice  schools  at  sev- 
eral places  over  the  country. 

The  committee  on  rural  education  appointed  hy  the  NatiXmal  Edu- 
cation Association  at  its  regular  summer- session. — The  committee 
comprises  re^entntive  educators  headed  by  State  Supt  J.  Y.  Joy. 
ner,  of  North  Carolina.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  make  a 
searching  study  of  rural  education  in  all  its  several  phases. 


’ Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following  State-widf 
i made  underlhe  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  : 


vey  of  Ui? educational  Institutions  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

BducaUoD&l  Burvey^  of  Wyoming. 

Educational  conditions  In  Arizona. 

Educational  survey  of  Tennessee. 

Educational  survey  of  the  schools  oJ«outh  Dakota. 

While  all  these  surveys  give  space  to  tlie  rural  schools,  the  subject 
IS  notably  emphasized  in  the  studies  of  Wyoming,  Arizona,  South 
Dakota,  and  Tennessee.  Some,  instructive  age-grade  statistics,  in- 
cluded in  the  surveys,  show  graphically  that  the  present  system  of 
school  education  in  country  districts  is  much  less  affective  than  the 
schools  in  the  incorporated  places,  the  number  of  overage  pupils 
being  fully  25  per  cent  greater  in  the  rural  communities  than  in  the 
towns  and  cities. 

Self-surveys  of  rural  schools  have  been  promoted  in  a number  of 
States,  notably  in  "Minnesota,  W’isconsin,  Missouri,  and  Montana. 
The  tabulations  and  conclusions  of  these  surveys  may  be  procured 
by  addressing  the  several  Sme  departmdnte  concerned. 


PUBUCATIONS  ON  RURAL  KDCCATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF* 
EDUCATION.  . 

A nuipber  of  publications  on  rural  and  agrieultural  education  have 
been  compiled  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  during, 
the  past  year.  These  publications  include  occasional  bulletins  and 
rural-school  letters  and  circplars  published  hy  the  bureau  aiid  pam- 


/ RURAL-SCHOOL  SURVEYS. 

Several  important  school  surveys  have  been  completed  within  the 
last  bi^nium  which  have  emphasized  various  phases  of  rural  educa- 


pW^  and  ^hures  published  by  other  governmental  and  private 
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1 u^!L  n ^ f ^ e'"e*'eency.  Bulletins  of  the 

bureau  on  rural  and  agricultural  education  published  since  the  last 
report  on  rural  education  are  as  follows: 

®AVrini®oa  Educatloiml  Institutions  of  the  State  of 

Bulletin,  1910,  So.  20,  Educatlonnl  Survey  of  Wj-oinlnc. 

n*'I!‘'II"'  itunil  Extension  Schools  In  Ireland 

S'!  I n o n Agricultural  Schools  of  Georgia 

Bulletin,  1010,  So.  48.  Kural-School  Supervision 

''Thl'ilrlLthotdTsre:'  and  Support  of 

“and  High  "sis"''  Preparation  In  County.  Training  Schools 

“ridfofleS:.  1^  ->  S-Per- 

^'illhi””"’  '^•“‘'’'‘"'■"*'"11““'’  Copnnunlty  HIgh-School  Move.nent  In 

Bulletin,  1017,  No.  44,  ICducatlonal  Conditions  In  Arltona 

■“  High 'schools  of  SI, 

SohoolA 

Bulletin,  1918,  No.  31,  IiaIuchUouuI  System  of  South  Dakota, 


A 
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^ CHAPTER  VII. 
^SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

By  Thomas  H.  Briogs, 

leather t ColUqt,  Cotumbia  UnivertUf. 


schoor«porU-Growth  ol  high  schooU-The  small  hfeh  schooI-Consolfdatlon 
p ? plant--ThP  hiRh  schools  and  the  colloffes-FaUuses  sod 

S^nd’Jt  m"-  <'“'"‘nation-High-srhooI  puplLs-Hl,h  schools  for 

IJa  T prlncl}>als-  The  tenure  of  teachers  and  prlncipato-The  training  of 

an  1 prlncip^.s  • . uper\  ision  of  instruction-  Extension  of  function  of  high  schools-Tho  war 


CHARACTER  OF  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

. A study  of  a Inrgfc  number  of  school  reports,  from  both  States  and 
Cities,  reveals  an  astonishing  vafiety  in  the  size,  the  audience  ad- 
dressed, the  content,  and  the  use  made  of  them.  The  size  varies 
from.  i)nnij)hlets  of  a few,pages  to  volumes  of  several  hundred  In 
a number  of  instances  a long  report  is  published  in  several  small 
sections,  thus  elTccling  economy  and  also  insuring  attention  that 
might  be  repelled  by  a formidable  volume.  The  audience  is  the 
board  of  education,  the  teachers,  superintendents  of  oth^r  States  or 
cities,  the  public  at  large,  or  nobody  in  particular.  It  would  seem 
that  in  every  case  the  persons  to  wlipm  the  report  is  addressed 
would  be  known,  first  of  all,  for  their  interests  or  needs  should'de- 
'termine  the  contents  of  the  report.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  any 
school  reports  should  contain  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  programs  of  the  high-school  graduating  exercises,  ex- 
pressions of  aorimony  between  school  officAfc  unsubstantiated 
statements  of  ‘.‘a  most  successful  yearJp^ngthy^Knutes  that  prop- 
erly are  recorded  in  the  secretary's  or  complete  unclassified 

details  of  expenditures.  It  is  doubtful  if  most  of  the  tediously 
gathered  statistics  can  be  justiSod  when  they  occupy  three-foiirths 
of  a'  report  and  are  accompanied’  by  no  interpreting  text  and  no 
indications  that  they  have  been  or  will  be  used.  ^ 

When  a report  is  definitely  addressed  to  the  public,  it  vefy  prop- 
erly contains  general  statements  of  jirogress,.  explanations  of  new 
features  in  the  schools— siich  os  supervised  study  and  the  longer 
school  day  or  of  ^xtra-curriculaf  activities— and  arguments  con^ 
cerning  the  value  of  secondary  or  lu|j|er  education.  Supt.  St^t; 
of  Hackensack,  N,  J.,  in  ajldressiug  .the  public,  prefaces  Bis  deUil^,. 
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report  by  a summary  of  his  recommendations  of  the  preceding  y^ar, 
a list  of  the  accomplishments  during  the  year,  and  re(fommendatioDs 
of  what  should  he  done  in  the  future,  A report  addressed  fo  the 
public  may  properly,  also  present  data  concerning  the  high-school 
teachers— their  preparation,  experience,  etc,— facts  showing  the 
holding  power  ^of  the  school,  the  percentage  of  failures,  the  size  of 
classes,  the  cost  of  each  subject  per  pupil,  and  the  like,  provided  the 
tabulations  are  interpreted  and  an  appeal  is  made  that  a proposed 
program  of  improvement  be  supported.  It  is  certainly  not  econom- 
ical to  include  in  one  volume  for  general  circulation  different  kinds 
of  material,  each  being  of  interest  to,  only  on^b  of  several  audiences 
addressed.  Of  the  StAte  publications  concerning  high  schools,  it  is 
not  invidious  to  mchtion  as  peculiarly  helpful  for  various  reasons 
those  from  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
-^ew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin. 

''  ' GROWTH  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  State  reports  for  the  biennium  contain  less  about  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  high  schools  than  they  have  done  for  a number  of 
^ years  past.  Especially  in  the  older  States  and  in  the  younger  ones 
that  have  done  mostcby  way  of  educational,  advance  there  are  juki- 
fiable  expressions  of  pride  that  opportunities  for  secondary  education 

* are  in  the  reach  of  the  greatest  majority  of  youth.  The  growth  that 
is  more  emphasized  is  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  in  their  persist- 
ence ia  school.  There  are  a dumber  gf  expressions  of  opinion  that 
no  high  schools  should  be  established  or  maintained  at  the  expense 

» of  the  elementary  grades  aijd  that  in  the  secondary  schools  already 

• established  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  respectable  work  of 
h^er  quality.  Typical  of  these  expressions  may  be  quoted  the 
fallowing  passage  from  the  fourti^enth  biennial  report  of  the  State 
s^erintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Montana; 


-While  everything  poasible^hu  been  done  and  is  being  done  to  encourage  high* 
school  work  ih  all  schools  equipped  to  do  the  work,  and  whil^the  principals  of  the 
larger  high  schools  have  been  most  generous  in  their  willingness  to  Operate  with 
these  schools  that  are  taking  careof  the  boys  and  ^Is  at  home,  it  seems  tlmt  a note  of 
warning  must  be  wuuded  or  some  districts  in  thoir  zeal  for  high-schaol  work  will  do 
, their  schools  more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  first  place,  many  schools  have  asked  teachers  not  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  ninth  grade  subjects,  which  is  an  unwise  thing,  for  no  instruction  is  often  better 
than  the  wrong  kind  of  instruction.  Other  schools  hiring  but  One  or.  two  t^i^ers 
havbendWored  to  start  high-school  classes.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  work 
carried  ed  under  theee  conditions  is  that  it  overworks  the  teacheiB,  robs  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  elementary  grades  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  forming  their  like 
or  ^hslike  for  the  public  Khool,  and  ch^ts  thM  who  thir^  they  are  getting  high- 
gchool  work  whenthey  not,  uid  who  beUeve  that  they  lue  saving  time  when  they 
are  actu^ly  losing  iv  Still  other  schools  with  the  number' of  teachers  necessary  to 
.start  h(gk'‘^chool' work  faU'^ort  by- trying  to  c%re  for.  too  many  courses  or  too  ouu^y 
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one  course,  forgetting  that  thorough  work  in  a few  branches  is  better  than 
' riipshod  efforta  in  many. 

In  planning  for  the  beat  inU>ro8le  of  the  school,  it  muat  be  remembered  that  a first- 
cl^  elementary  school  means  a good  deal  more  to  any  community  than  a poor  hich 
BchMlj^  and  no  attempt  should  be  m^  to  finance  high-school  work  until  ground  . 
ouildin^,  and  equipment  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  something  in  the  wav  of 
music,  drawnng,  industrial  work,  domestic  science,  and  community  activities  have 
been  provided  for  the  grades. 

The  valuation  of  the  school  district  should  also  be  considered,  and  until  this  is 
what  It  should  be.  the  thought  of  the  first-class  graded  school  with  suitable  equip- 
. ment  and  a permanent  and  fully  accredited  high-school  course  can  not  be  fully 
considered,  for  in  the  long  run.  carrving  on  a school  of  that  kind  is  not  a question  of 
enthusiasm,  of  sentiment,  or  of  need,  but  one  of  dollars  and  cents  with  which  ‘ 
c(]uipnicnt  can  be  provided  and  teachers  paid. 

When  the  proper  valuation  is  in  sight,  whether  it  has  been  secured  by  consolida- 
tion or  otherwuw,  |he  first  year  of  the  course  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity  in  which  <he  school  is  located  should  be  taken  up  and  strictly  adhered  to 
until  sufficient  te^hing  force  can  be  employed  to  carry  on  adrJitional  work.  . 

The  State  inspector  of  high  schools  for  South  Carolina  is  even 
more  emphatic* and  pointed  in  his  remarks: 

^ One  of  the  first  w^knesses  a stranger  would  detect  in  the  high-school  sj-stem  in 
south  Carolina  woi^ld  be  our  small  number  of  four-year  schools  in  places  amply  able 
■ to  support  them,  aqd  the  attempt  ot  a few  small  places  to  support  four-year  sLiools 
w.^  tiro  few  pupils  and  too  little  money. ' The  number  of  the  latter  class  is  small 
but  of  tae  former  class  there  are  too  many.  To  maintain  a four-year  school  there  ar^ 
three  t^mge  necessary:  Enough  pupils  to  justify  fts  existence,  enough  money  to 
employ  the  teachers  and  to  equip  the  school,  and  a community  that  appreciatee  such 
& 8cno0i  • 

brom  the  point  of  view  of  at|gndance  it  seems  reasonable  to  hold  that  any  three- 
yfiar  school  with  as  many  as  75  pupils  is  well  able  to  ipaintain  a fourth-year  class  ' 
•Seventeen  of  our  schools  last  year  had  srarolled  1,810  high-echool  pupils  going  out 
with  ^ree-year  high-^hool  education.  Admittedly,  those  going  to  college  are  not 
prepared  as  they  should  be,  and  certainly  those  leaving  school  are  entering  life  with 
meager  equipment.  . 

bromthepointof  viewofexpenseafewwordsoughttosuffice.  InEeptembef  1916*  ’ 

these  17  schools  sent  from  their  third-year  classes  194  p,upi]s  to  coUege.  one  year  l^hind  ‘ 
the  preparation  r^uired  by  high^gnulc  colleges.  In  other  words,  these  pupils  went  ‘ 
to  ^nege  to  ^t  therr  fourth-year  high-school  training.  At  the  corarorvative  eetimate 
of  «50  each,  these  pupils  cost  th^parents  $48,000  for  the  privilege  of  sending  their 
children  away  from  home  to  get  Whfc  they  should  have  had  at  home.  Woree  still 
it  cost  more  to  keep  these  194  pfilgPu^at  college  a year  than  the  17  schools  paid  for 
teaching  the  ent^  high-school  enrollmrtit  of  1,816.-  All  this  takes  no  account  of  the  ' 
la^  of  *>oy®  gklfl  whose  education  closed  witlfthe  third  year  of  the  high 

schwl.  my  will  pebplc  penrist  in  such  waste  and  folly?  Once  we  heard  tlit 
ancient  alluring  phrase  about  “saving  a yearat  college,”  but  surely  thinking  peonie  ■ 
are  no  onger  caught  with  such  lutit.  t * s 

The  people  of  tbis'State  have  had  so  little  practical  experience  with  well-eeuipped* 
four-year  high  schoole  that  they,.do  not  appreciate  their  value.  For  long  yean  we 
have  known  nolhmg  higher  than  a three-year  high  school  resting  upon  a eeven-vear 
elementary  school,  and  the  people  have  come  to  look  upon  such  a school  as  ideal 
In  fwt,  one  occasionally  hears  the  argument  that  euch  a school  is  enough  for  any 
pwple.  Such  advice,  reminds  one  of  £»op’»  unfortunate  taillese  fox.  If  the  study 
(d  .pedagogy  hag  tau^t  us  anything,  It  has  cmit^'ced  us  Uiat  we  can  hot  fqra  Om  . 
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growth  of  the  human  plant.  It  requires  time  for  the  humam  plant  to  grow  and  mature. . 
When  we  consider  the  comp>aratively  small  number  of  men  and  women  with  a college 
education,  and  the  even  smaller  number  with  a four-year  high^chool  education,  we 
begin  to  understand  the  limitations  of  our  people  intellectually,  iiulustrially.  and 
economically.  South  Carolina’s  having  more  college  graduates  than  four-year  high- 
school  graduates  fUmishee  amusement  for  everybody  but  us.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
the  amusing  side.of  the  situation. 

In  another  part  of  his  report  Inspector  Hand  explains  how  the 
unfortunate* condition  canie  to  exist  in  South  Carolina,  and  recounts 
the  chal^os  in  the  law  naade  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  earlier  mistakes. 
In  1907f^outh  Carolina  passed  a law  u|)j)ropriating  S50,000*  to  dotelop 
high  scpools. 


.Although  the  terms  upon  which  State  aid  was  offered  to  the  individual  schools 
were  liberal,  of  the  $50,000  appropriated  for  the  scholastic  year  1907-8,  only  $27,960 
^ WM  used.  Only  56  schools  could  be  induced  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  law.  In 
the  law  was  a clause  granting  to  the  trustees  of  a high  school  accepting  State  aid  the 
' . power  to  levy  a local  high-school  tax  lyot  to  exceed  2 mills  on  all  the  taxable  property 

■ of  the  district.  In  most  instances  local  boards  had  to  promise  not  to  levy  Uiis  tax 
before  the  people  would  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a high  school.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  many  distnets  then  reluctant  to  empower  their  trustees  to  levy  a 2-mill 
tax  have  since  voted  4,  6,  8,  and  oven  10  mills  for  school  supix>rt.  In  1908-9  only 
$44,296  of  the  State  appropriation  was  used, 

Appreheneive  lest  the  towns  and  the  cities  might  get  an  undue  proportion,  if  any 
part,  of  the  State  appropriation , the  general  assembly  put  into^the  first  law  an  unfor- 
tunate clause  forbidding  the  use  of  any  of  the  appropriation  in  a school  district  con- 
taining an  incorporated  place  of  over  1.000  population,  ^mall  places  with  few  pupils 
and  smlill  revenue  were  the  only  places  encouraged  by  the  law.  The  conHe(iuencee 
might  have  been  foreseen.  These  small  places  were  prompted  to  undertake  the  im- 
possible, to  establish  high  schools  without  resources  to  mainfaiii  them.  .In  order  to 
put  2 teachers, and  26  pupils,  the  minimum  requirements,  into  the  high  schools, 
numbers  of  places  crippled  their  elementary  departments  for  yearx.  To  remedy  this  4 
defect  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  j>ermit  a high  school  of  I teacher  a'hd  15  pupils 
^ to  share  in  the  Stale  appropriatmn.  Again  the  coneo(iuencos  ou^ht  to  have  been  fore- 
seen. Every  school  5f  3 teachers  that  could  possibly  find  15  pupils  for  the  high- 
school  grades  wished  to  become  a high  school.  Not  infrequently  a high-school 
teacher  would  be  found  with  15  pupils,  o(jp  fewer,  while  the  2 teachers  in  the  lower 
grades  would  have  from-  30  to  50  pupils  each,  occasionally  more. 

Betwwn  1907  and  1917  fifty-eight  places  undertook  to  maintain  high  schools,  but 
gave  them  up,  $ \ ' 


..At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1916-17  all  the  one-teacher  high  schools  were  put  into 
the  rural  graded  school  class,  and  the  appropriation  for  that  class  of  schools  was  in- 
creased. So  far  as  making  any  contribution  to  a permanent  system  of  high  schools, 
the  8tate>  money  spent  on  these  one-teacher  fchools  was  a total  loss.  ' It  was  an 
expensive  experiment  financially,  and  one  that  had  a deadening  effect  Ar  worse  than 
the  mere  financial  waste.  The  one-teacher  high  schools  put  an  imme<liaie' check 
upon  all  efforts  at  buildin^up  high-grade  high  schools  at  central  points  to  serve  small 
euwounding  echools.  -The  one-teacher  high  schools  undertook  the  work  of  three  and 
foiii  schools,  and  parents  seemed  satisfied  with  the  attempt. 

‘ JHeautime  the  general  assembly  had,  after  a hard  struggle,  amended  the  Ihw  by 
incrwdng  the  max^um  population  limit  froin  1,000  to  2,500.  With  the  census  of 
1910  twenty-five  6f  the  Urj^t  high  schools  in  the  State  werg  debarred  from  anyspartici- 
In  the^tate  h^-school  fund,  although  any  high  school  I'l^ving  any  of  this 
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fund  had  to  pvc  free  tuition'to  any  high-echool  pupil  from  thatcounty  Year  after 
year  the  lawmaker,  were  urged  to  repeal  this  clause,  but  without  succe*  until  1916 
when  an  c'llirely  new  law  wqpnbetiluted.  The  new  law  is  much  simpler  than  the 
old  one.  The  |>opulaUan  limif  is  entirely  removed,  a high  school  must  have  at  least 
L teachers  and  25  high-school  pupils,  the  district  must  levy  at  least  4 mills  local  school 
tax  for  running  expenses,  any  high-school  pupil  can  without  tuition  attend  any 
U'-auU'fi  high  school  in  his  own  county  or  an  adjoining  countv,  and  the  State 
aj.propnation  wa.s  increased  to  $80JXX)  annually.  The  immediate  effects  of  the 
cnai  tmenl  of  the  new  law  will  be  referred  to  in  another  place  in  this  report 

State  Inspector  Walker,  of  North  Carolina,  recognizing  the  weak- 
ness in  his  State  of  the  s;nall,  weak  high  schools,  proposes  a policy 
that  should  control  thorn:  ^ 

There  is  nee<le<i  a convprehensivc  policy,  a plan  backed  by  law,  that  will  recog- 
nize  m-soine  way  all  yorthy  high  schools  operated  at  public  expense,  city  and  rural 
and  that  will  make  ixissil.le  the  development  of  good  high  schools  where  high  sch’ooli 
are  needed  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  wealf  high  schools  where  high  schools 
are  not  needed.  It  is  imixissihle  to  build  up  an  efficient  high  school  in  every  cross- 
roads community.  It  hecomee  necessary  to  concentrate  our  efforta  in  «ch  county 
at  a few  centers  where  there  is  a .(uickened  school  interest,  intelligence,  and  available 
means  all  of  which  are.  necessary  to  tho  development  of  schools  of  the  right  kind 
t might  he  advisable  to  extend  State  aid  to  all  well-organized  and  well-managed 
four-year  high  schools  of  tho  cittos  and  towns  that  admit  pupils  to  the  high-school 
grades  from  tho  country  districts.  State  aid,  of  course,  to  fie  given  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  high-school  law  and  primarily  on  the  basis  of  attendanc7from 
outsule  the  local  district.  This  matter.  I think,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration 

The  Stale  appropriation  should,  in  a word,  bo  iiseri  for  four  important  purposes- 
(1)  To  stimulate  counties  and  communities  to  initiate  new  arid  necewary  lines  of 
work.which  they  would  not  bo  likely  to  undertake  of  their  own  accord,  as,  for  example’ 
putting  in  courses  in  home  ot'onomics,  agriculture,  and  teacher  training;  (2)  |o  encour: 
age  counties  and  communities  to  inaugurate  new  and  necessary  policies  which  they 
would  not  bo  likely  to  put  into  practice  if  left  without  direction,  as,  for  instance 
putting  the  high-school  principals  on  salary  the  year  round;  (3)  to  encourage  school^ 
to  mamtain.highcr  standards  of  excellence,  as,  for  example,  lengthening  the  school 
tem,  organizing  the  work  on  a sounder  basis,  employing  better  teachers,  paying  better  ' 
MlanM,  etc.;  (4)  to  equalize  in  some  measure  opportunities  for  high  school  training 
by  helping  to  wpport  gwd  high  schooU  where  they  are  needed  in  counties  and  co^ 
mumties  that  have  not  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  yx)d  high  schools. 

THE  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a matter  of  judgment  that  many  small  high  schools  are  ge 
, craJly  doing  poor  work,  but  State  Inspector  Williams,  of  India 


>®5£ 


has  measured  the  product  of  tho  smaU  and  of  tho  large’ high  gchoo 
by  their  records  in  coUege.*  Indiana  has  9#  public  high  school 
for  every  100,000  persons  of  school  age,  appnxximately  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  many  as  New  York,  its  nearest  rival.  “Of  the  850 
officiary  recognized  high  schools  in  Indiada,'  51  per  c^have  fewer 
than  four  teachers  and  71  per  cent  have  fewer  than  five  teachere.” 
thirty  students  from  these  small  high  schools  and  86  from  large  high 
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schools  had  the  following  distribution  ol;  marks  in  the  freshman  year 
at  Indiana  University: 

Percentage  of  mark$. 


, 

Small 

hlRh 

schools. 

l.iireo 

high 

schools. 

A 

l.W 

12,06 

B 

‘ 11.41 

31.23 

C 

XX  01 

' 31,32 

D 

2.1.  M 

13.09 

AnditionM..^ 

failure 



14.  M 

S.fW 

15.26 

2.69 

Inspector  Williams  Ifound  similar  results  in  seven  other  Indiana 
colleges.  Priricipal  Smith,  in  his  survey  of.  Illinois  high  schools, 
however,  found  no  such  difTeronce  between  the  graduated :>)f  small 
and  large  schoo^^^.  Whether  the  slight  inferioriiy  of  the  small  high 
school  in  Illinois  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  in  this  clasjTification  are  all 
schools  enrolling  up  to  100  pupils  or  to  other  causes  is  not  known. 
Of  course  the  academic  success  of  those  pupils  who  become  col- 
lege students  is  not  the  only  criterion  of  tl5^mluc  of  a high  school. 
A -miiltiplicity  of  small  high  >K'hools  certninl^ncr^asos  the  number 
of  pupils  who  enter  upon  secondary  education;  disregarding  tradi- 
tion, they  may  be  adapted  ,so  as  to  satisfy  peculiar  local  needs, 
and  they  may  be  made  junior  high  schools  and  afhliate  with  a cen- 
tral school  which  will  complement  their  work,  or  each  one  may  .form 
a nucleus  which  fetor  may  develop  into  something  larger  and  more 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  study^  shows  that  in  sections  of 
Indiana  abundantly  supplied  with  high  schools,  small  and  large,- 
the  ratio  of  secondary  school  enrollment  to  the  entire  school  enu- 
meration is  from  two  to  four  times  as  large  as  when  the  number  of 
high  sAools  is  smal^.  , 

The  alternatives  proposed  for  improvement  are  (1)  a reduction 
and  adaptation  of  the  offerings  by  small  high  schools  and  (2)  con- 
solidation, The  commissioner  of  secondary  schools  for  California, 
writes: 

In  planning.the  courte  of  stud/ for  amaJ!  high  schools  it  is  not  noccasary  to  include 
the  flubjecte  or  couhbcb  tapght  in  huger  high  schools.  Tho  law  requires  that  the  high 
School ’Offer  one  course  of  study ‘that  will  prepare  graduatoa  therein  for  admission  to  the 
State  univereity.  It  docs  not  require,  that  the  high  school  offer  courses  that  will  pro- 
paro  graduates  therein  for  admission  to  all  of  the  collegee  of  the  State  university. 

Tie  State  insp«ector  of  North  Dakota  writer  sinllarly;  - 

Most  high-school  pfegrams  are  too  full.  Too  much  is  attempted,  especially  in  tho 
smaller  high  schools.  Such  a plan  makes  tho  limited  teaching  force  attempt  too 
much,  and  results  in  a lowered  quality  of  work.  In  most  small  schools  the  superintend- 
ent  or  principal  has  to  do  so  much  cl4is  root^orlc  that  he  him  neither  time  nor  ahibition 
to  give  the  kindly,  helpf^,  thoughtful  coiix^l  assistance  to  the  teachers  both  ^ 
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to  good,  satisfactory  work.  Many 

ll  ir”"  ,L“  “’cmsoIvM,  Small  clasaos  could 

oH^n  be  eliminated  and  some  eubjecte  altemaUHi  with  profit  to  all. 

_ In  Vermont  Commissioner  Hillegas  and  in  New  ilumpshiro  State 
bMponnt^ndent  Morrison  have  consi.stehtly  and  cogently  worked  to' 
make  the  small  high  schools  contribute  first  of  all  to  the  assured  needs 
of  the  pupils  who  are  likely  to  hawe  no  further  education.  It  should 
0 remarked,  that  m both  States  emphasis  is  laid  on  cultural  as  well 
as  on  the  more  immediately  practical  training. 

* 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  COORDINATION, 

^nsolidation  in  some  cases,  as  in  Vermont  and  Tennessee,  carries 
with  It  a system  of  abbreviated  or  junior  high  schools,  and  in  pthere 
as  notably  m Illinois,  an  enlargement  of  territory  to  support  a cosmo-' 
^>htan  high  school.  The  program  proposed  by  the  Vermont  survey' 
has  been  improved  and  developed  there,  and  the  State  superintendent 
of  Tennessee  writes: 

h,vr!!'s'’''  T * compulsory  high -Bchool  tax.  Wo  now 

have  a 5 cent  high-schooI  tax  tcv.od  by  the»State  in  every  county.  Until  this  last 
year  wo  ha<I  where  they  had  a high  school  tax,  one  conlralir.<Hi  high  school  with  diaor 
gau.r.ed  mefficent  secondary  schooU  which  you  no  donht  weU  remember  Th  Jo 

‘ 

he  last  legislature  passed  a law  providing  for  ajcentralized  four-vear  high  sehool 
ith  as  many  two-year  high  schools  osUhlishcd  oveNhe  county  as  niay  tio  Lcc»arv 
nartTTth^*^  twtvycars  of  the  high-school  workwHjun  reasonable  roaeh  of  aH 
parts  of  the  county.  The  course  of  study  in  these  sehoolsaUe'same  os  the  firet  two 
yearn  in  the  centraUxed  fimt-cla^  school.  This  gives  us  a spXlhigh-scL^\;;” 

The  Sta^  inspector  of  high  schot^  for  South  CarolW  in  review- 
ing the  conditions  in  each  district  in  his  State,  repeatedJvftakes  such 
recommendations  as  the  following:  -r  cu 

li  unite  in^ 

lishing  a high  school  that  might  be  the  righteous  pride  of  l)oth  places.  Doth  district 

would  ^oney.  ^d  have  such  a school  as  neither  alone  can  ever  ho/L  hlyT 
the  school  has  struggled  hard  under  diliicultira.  An  8-mill  tax  Isr  ex 
^nses  brmgs  >“  li«lo  money  from  rural  property  retufned  at  low  valuation.  Sali 

“ • very  mferior  building.  The  school  would 
bo  bettor  off  as  a rural  graded  school.  , 

Inspector  Willies  concludes  the  study  previously  quoted  with  the 

.following  paragr-aphs  of  recommendation; 

in  proposes,  as  too  highest  type  of  aid  by  the  State,  either  that  in  operation 

school^,  or  that  m effect  in  New  Jeiscy.  whore  thcigeneral  school  tax  is  drawn  upon 
or  a speciM  app^onment  to  hi*h  schools.  In  the  one  case,  too  annual  high  sch^l 

bv  ‘’“P''"  *“  daily  Xndance 

^6-a  State-wide  tax  of  approximately  IJ  mills.  In  the  other,  the  special  ap. 
portwnment  u made  to  high  acho^  on  the  ba^  of  1400  for  every  teacher  ^ploy^ 
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and  of  a fixed  sum  per  pupil  per  day  of  actual  attendance.  Some  euch  sj'stem.  in 
Indiana  would  prove  a powerful  fltimulufl  to  the  maintenance  of  standard  conditions 
* and  equalize  the  high-echool  facilities  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

Fortunately*  Indiana  school  law  has  made  n^Ttahle  progroBS  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. Legal  provision  exists  for  union  or  consolidation  6f  the  following  varieties: 

(1)  Joint  high. schools.  On  the  petition  of  a definite  number  of  legal  voters  of  two 
or  more  school  corporations,  an  election  must  bo  called  to  determine  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  a joint  high  school.  If  favorable,  the' Iw'o  corporations  may  unite  in 
one  of  the  following  combinations: 

*(a)  Joint  town  (or  city),^'l  township  high  school.  In  this  case,  cost  of  mainte- 
nance is  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  taxables  of  each  corporation,  and  the  school 
is  managed  by  a joint  board. 

(6)  nigh-school  district.  A city  (of  anVclaas^  or  incorporated  town  may  establish 
and  maintain  jointly  with  one  or  more  contiguoiif  townships  for  portion?  thereof)  a 
high  school  district.  Maintenance  and  management  as  before.  Provision  i?  ma<lo  for 
voluntary  withdrawal  at  any  time  from  the  arrangement  by  any  member  of  the  district. 

(c)  Joint  township  high  school.  Two  adjoining  townships,  having  a combined 
taxable  valuation  of  three  quarters  of  a million  dollars  ($750,000),  may  cstai)liflh  and 
supports  joint  high  school,  provided  no  high  school  already  exists  in  either  corporation 
and  eight  or  more  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  common  ^hools  in  each  of  two 
previous  years. 

(2)  Consolidated  high  schools.  Under  similar  conditions,  a town  or  fifth  class  city 
and  the  adjacent  township  may  consolidate  two  or  more  existing  high  schools.  Two 
plans  of  maJiagement  are  provided : 

(а)  ./^new  board  coiifiist4ng  of  the  township  trustee  and  two  persons  chosen  by  town 
or  city  council— one  of  these  a residcnl  of  the  city  or  town  and, the  other  of  the  town- 
ship outside. 

(б)  A joint  board  composed  of  the  township  trustee  and  secretar)-  of  the  s<‘hool 
board,  with  appeal  to  the  county  superinteiidcnt. 

Thus  ample  legal  sanction  exists  for  communities  ^ combine  resources  and  unite  for 
high  grade  W'orking  conditions. 


As  is  well  Igiown,  lUinois  has  gone  further  in  the  establishing  of 
consolidated  high  schools  than  any  other  Slate.  The  story  of  the 
development  of  its  township  high  scliools,  a t^^pe  that  might  well  be 
adopted  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  is  told  by  University  Visitor 
Hollister  in  Bulletin  25,  1917,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  hZduca- 
tion,  and  many  interesting  data  are  presented  in  PrincipaU  Smith's 
Survey  of  Illinois  High  Schools.  The  law  permitting  the  organiza- 
* tion  of  a high  school  in  contiguous  territory  regardless  of  political 
boundaries,  under  which  nearly  200  now  schools  wore  established, 
^as  in  1917  declared  unconstitutional;  but  the  next  legislature- 
promptly  passed' a better  act.  Of  the  present  situation  State  Supt. 
Blair  writes: 


All  of  the  territory  oU  a county  not  included  in  a recognized  high-echool  district 
is  coneidered  nonhigh-school  territory,  A board  is  clect»?d  within  this  nonhigh- 
echool  territory  and  levies  a tax  to  pay  the  tuition  of  all  eighth-grade  graduates 
residing  within  the  noiihigh-school  territory.  An  unusual  and  most  effective  plan 
is  prorided  for  taking  care  of  the  two  ao(^ three  year  high  schools.  In  many  of  our 
mining  villages  and  smaller  communities  tj^e  people  desiring  to  keep  their  children 
ho^  during  ^ first  years  of  the  high-schod  couiso  sought  to  maintain  a high 
ochtml  and  an  dsipentary  school  cm  the  one  tax  of  j^r  cent,  on  the  assesi^  vaiua- 
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tiou  of  the  property.  In  almost  every  instance  it  was  found  that  to  maintain  such 
a high  school  meant  the  shortening  of  the  elementary  school,  the  lowering  of  the 
wagM  paid  the  t^hers  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  elementary-schoS  oppor- 
tumties  Now,  this  new  law  places  all  recognized  two  and  three  year  high  schools 
^thm  the  nonhigh.Bchool  territory.  All  of  the  funds  within  these  local  two  and 
three  year  high^hool  districts  U to  he  used  for  the  elemenUrv  schools  and  they 
are  taxed  mth  the  rest  of  the  district  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  all  the  eighth- 
^e  graduates  within  the  nonhigh^school  district.  All  the  children  attending 
these  two  and  three  year  high  schools  have  their  tuition  paid  out  of  this  fund  If  a 
two-year  high-school  district  has  20  pupils  enrolled,  it  receives  20  times  the  ner 
capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high-school  courses.  If  a three-year  high  school  h« 
do  pupils,  It  receives  35  times  the  jier  capita  (ost  of  maintaining  the  high-school  “ 
courses,  all  paid  out  of  the  noiihigli-school  tuition,  fund.^  You  will  note  that  the 
Ijrovisio^  for  forming  community  high-school  districts  U much  better  safeguarded 
IhaUt  under  the  law  of  1911,  which  was  declared  unconsUtutional  by  the  supreme 

In  Kentucky  adjacent  counties  have  been  given  the  privilege  by 
the  legislature  of  combining  for  the  establisliing  and  maintaining  a 
joint  high  school  covering  a territory  larger  than  the  single  county 
M an  educational  unit.  The  congressional  district  high  schools- of 
, Georgia,  are  well  known.  And  in  North  Carolina  there  are  the 

farm-life  schools.  Of  these  State  Supt.  Joyner  says  in  his  rece«t 
report:  ^ 

Since  the  amendment  to  the  farm-life  school  law,  allowing  any  countv  that  «H1I 
provide  the  required  equipment  and  an  annual  maintenll^ce 
amount  received  from  the  State  to  avail  itself  of  the  SUte  appropriation  not  to 
exieed  a maximuin  of  $-,500  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking  house- 
bold  .gnomics  and  other  farm-life  subjects  in  connection  with  one  or  r^ro  oM^ 
rural  high  Khools,  9 new  farm-hte  schools  have  been  established  during  the  biennial 
penod  niak.ng  a total  of  21  such  schools  in  17  countite  of  the  Sute.  L parcTthe 
annual  niaintonance  fund  for  these  schools  or  of  the  funds  for  their  nece«^ 
men  is  allowed  to  be  token  out  pf  the  regular  school  funds  and  toT^te^X 
regular  public^-liool  term  until  thos,'  funds  are  sufficient  to  provide  a minimum  of 
nx  months  The  significant  and  hopeful  fact  aliout  their  establishment  through 
the  c^^mtion  and  saenfice  of  the  people  of  the  communities  in  which  th^TrJ 
^ted  u the  eydenee  that  it  furnishes  of  intense  interest  in  the  education  of  coLtrv  ‘ 
^i-s  and  giris  for  country  life,  and  of  the  faith  of  the  country  people  in  a sort  ^ 
ed.icat.on  and  ^l.ool  that  can  and  will  provide  better  prepanttion  for  Ire  profitobi; 

facAlll'ful,  more  joyous,  and  more  contented  living  in  the 

The  progre9,s  of  centralized  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
progratn  for  the  future  is  set  forth  as  follows:  ■ - 

Under  the  law  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  «lu<totion  not  more 
than  four  of  these  schools  can  be  established  in  any  one  county.  No  public  hS! 
Khool  can  be  ^bhsh^  except  in  conn^tion  with  a public  school  haWng  at  1^ 
two  other  teachers  m the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  the  entire  time 

2h2,I^  high-school  gtodcs.  iTo  public  high 

•chwl  cm  established  in  a town  of  moreJlhaB  1,200  inhabitants.  ' ** 

*’*Kh  school  is  established  is  reqtiired  to  duplicate 

•pportioned  to  the  echool  from  the  , 

■ ^ ^Pf^ti<)n,  ewh  county  b iequM  to  app^  to  each  pjibUc  high  eciW  - 
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out  of  tbe  county  fund  tn  amount  equal  to  tha^  apportioned  to  it  out  of  tEe  State 
appropriation.  The  minimum  sum  that  can  be  apportioned  annually  from  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  establiahment  and  maintenance  of  any  public  high  school  in 
$200  and  the  maximum  sum  $600.  The  total  sum  annually  available  for  any  public 
high  school  established  under  this  act  ranges,  therefore,  from  $600  to  $1,800.  The 
high-school  funds  can  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  salariee  of  the  high-school 
teachers  and  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  of  the  high-school  grades. 

* There  are  now  from  one  to  four  public  high  schools  in  each  of  96  counties  of  the  State. 
There  are  therefore  four  counties  in  which  no  public  high  schools  have  yet  been  estab- 
liahed.  For  the  proper  maintenance  and  development  of  these  high  schools  mora 
money  will  of  course  be  required.  > 

It  is  our  hope  to  be  able  to  select  the  best  high  school  in  each  county,  taking  into 
consideration  the  location,  the  accessibility,  the  environment,  etc.,  and  develop  this 
into  ^eal  first-class  county  high  school,  doing  thorough  high-school  work  for  four  fu|l 
V year^^d  some  vocational  work  in  agriculture,  sewing  and  cooking,  and  other  rural- 
) life  subjects.  Around  this  school  shouldbe  built  a dormitory  pnd  a teachers’  home. 
The  dormitory,  properly  conducted,  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  boys  and 
girls  from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  board  at  actual  cost.  Many  of  these  could  return 
to  their  homes  Friday  evening,  coming  back  Monday  morning.  Many  of  them  who 
do  not  have  the  money  to  spare  to  pay  their  board  would  probably  be  able  to  bring 
such  provisions  as  are  raised  on  the  farm  and  have  them  credited  on  their  board  at  the 
market  price.  A small  room  rent  could  he  charged  each  student.  Tne  principal’s 
home  would  make  it  possible  to  secure  a better  principal  and  keep  film  probably  for 
years,  thereby  giving  more  permanency  to  the  school  and  more  continuity  to  the  work, 
making  a citizen  of  the  teacher  and  enabling  him  and  his  family  to  become  potent 
factors  iA  the  permanent  life  of  the  community,  contributing  no  small  part  to  uplifting 
. it,  mofally  and  intellectually,  by  their  influence.  Then  the  other  high  schools  in 
, different  sections  of  the  county  should  be  correlated  with  this  central  school,  and  the 
course  of  study  in  those  should  be  limited  probably  to  not  more  than  two  years  of 
high-school  work,  requiring  all  students  desiring  to  pursue  the  last  two.  years  of  the 
four-year  course  to  attend  the  central  county  high  school,  which  will  be  fully  equippec^ 
in  all  respects  for  thorough  high-school  work. 


Thirty-niae  of  these  public  high  schools  now  have  46  dormik>rios, 
in  which  more  than  18  per  cent  of  the  county  high-school  pupils 
secure  board  at  actual  cost  and  pay  for  it  in  money  or  in  provisions 
at, the  market  price.  . 

That  the  effect  of  consolidation  has  not  overyv^horo  proved  satis- 
factory is  evidenced  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  1917  report 
of  the  inspector  of  high  schools  in  Minnesota.  Thoro  for  several  years 
a law  has  been  in  force  making  possible  the  afTiliation  of  a number  of 
. rural  schools  with  a central  school  of  12  grades,  one  superintendent 
overseeing  all  the  work. 


As  a SUte^wide  p^icy,  asociation  of  rural  schoola  with  a central  ecbool  as  a means 
of  improving  the  rural  schools  is  not  satisfactory.  The  superintendent  of  a village  or 
city  school  system  is,  by  training,  experience,  and  lack  of  first-hand  interest,  unsuited 
to  the  task  of  supervising  rural  schools.  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  Withdraw 
State  ud  for  association,  and  the  entire  fabric  which  has  been  building  for  eight  years 
would  fall  to  pieces.  In  few  places  has  it  broughUasting  good  to  either  party  to  the 
oonhacL  The  yUtwes  and  cities  wfll  nev^  succeed  in  making  over  the  rural  school 
:Mpth€rw^l^  . Like  the  rest  of  us  the  fanning 

*:j^jple^mi^  w^k  put  th|^  own  salvation,  ' The  great,  benefita.which 

<^eas  tike  rmltof  closer  and  moip  skimul  sup««^ 
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vision.  Bnt.  with  a few  notable  erceptiona,  we  have  accomplished  nothing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  school  and  have  wrought  injury  to  the  central  school  itself 
(be  time  and  interest  of  the  superintendent  over  too  large  and  diversified 

. It  should  bo  ovidont  to  evon  a casual  reader  that  all  pmgrams  for 
oon-sohdatum  more  or  less  tend  toward  a centralization  of  authority. 
WTienovor  funds  aro  supplied  from  a central  source,  direction  of  work 
naturally  follows.  Repeatedly  in  the  report  are  found  “the  course 
of  study  as  outlined  or  approved  by  this  office,’’  and  similar  phrases. 
No  theme  was  more  frequently  or  emphaticaUy  presented  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  than 
the  necessity  of  State  and  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  order  not  only 
to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  education  but  also  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  larger  political  and  social  units.  The  tendency  and 
the  underlying  soiiliment  toward  centralization  are  strong;  before 
induration  they  should  be  carefully  and  fully  considered  as  part  of 
tho  new  national  program. 

LARGER  USE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

Another  tendency  iimnifosted  in  the  reports  of  the  biennium  is 
toward  a more  complete  use  of  high-school  buildings.  Tlie  marvelous 
increase  in  registration  during  the  past  years  has  made  it  obvious  to 
the  observant  that  even  the  ambitious  building  progrbm  could  not 
long  satisfy  the  demands  upon  it.  Now,  partly  because  of  tho  great 
•onroUmont  in  socondaiy  schools  and  partly  because  tho  war  has  very 
gonecttlly  put  a stop  to  now  construction,  there  are  numerous  roporte 
especially  in  eastern  cities,  of  high-school  buildings  being  occupied 
more  or  less  all  day  by  two  or  more  platoons  of  pupils.  This  duplicate 
use  of  high-school  buildings  is  found  very  generally  in  Now  York 
City  and  also  in  SchenocUdy,  Jamestown,  and  Erie,  N.  Y • New 
Haven,  ^nn  ; Paterson  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Cliebea,  ’Mass.: 
Kansas  Ci^,  Mo  > and  Dallas,  Tex.  Many  cities  report  Uiat  in  the 
high-school  building  are  held  public  meetings  of  various  kinds:  in 
btamford,  ^nn.,  for  example,  during  1916-17  there  were  in  tho  hieh- 
school  buildmg  for  the  pubUc  15  lectures,  39  receptions,  18  entortaiu- 
menta,  22  civic  meetings,  and  8 “other  functions,”  with  an  estimated 
total  attendance  of  16,900.  More  and  more  high-school  buddings 
are  open  for  evening  schools,  for  summer  schools,  and  for  other 
activities  dunng  the  vacation  mohths.  The  Washington  Irving  High 
School  m New  York  City,  for  example,  during  t^o  summer  of  1918 
iisod  as  a regular  academic  summer  high  school:  as  a school  to 
fit  adidt  women  for  GovAmraent,  service;  as  a recreation  center, 
usmg  the  gymnasia  afid  ioofs  for  play  and  dancing  and  the  assembM 
hall  for  roncerte;  as  a community  forum,  where  various  groups  metV 
for  the  discussion  of  public  questions;  and  as  quartets  for  univeimty  \ 
extehRion  courses,  , ^ \ 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGES. 


Less  than  formerly  is  being  said  about  college  entrance  require- 
ments, partly  because  the  colleges  have,  from  time  to  time  modified 
their  demands,  partly  because  a larger  number  of  high  schools, 
usually  the  small  or  the  weak  ones,  attempt  M all  pupifs  nothing 
but  what  is  required  for  entrance  to  college,  and  partly  because 
many  other  secondary  schools  are  differentiating  their  work,  pre- 
paring some  pupils  for  college  and  others  for  the  immediate  demands 
of  society.  The  most  significant  changes  regarding  college  entrance 
during  the  bienniurn  were  probably  the  new  requirements  of  four 
prominent  women’s  colleges  of  the  East  and  the  decision  of  the  North 
Central  Assoc iat-ion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  in  the  territory 
of  which  is  55  per  cent  of  the  high  school  population,  not  to  partici- 
pate further  in  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Require- 
ments. It  is  stated  that  now  not  more  than  15  pen  cent  of  the 
, students  whopnter  college  do  so  by  passing  admission  examinations. 

• Ihe  criticism  by  colleges  of  the  high  schools  and  their  work  has 
been  very  neatly  turned  by  Inspector  Hand,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
his  annual  report  for  1917: 


Much  hafl  been  said  and  written  in  recent  years  about' the  increased  roquirements 
for  college  entrance.  The  requirements  have  been  increased.  But  there  is  another 
aide  to  the  matter-— one  that  is  very  rarely  mentioned.  What  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  standards  of  the  colleges  beyond  the  entrance  requirements?  Jlow  much 
higher  gratle  of  work  is  the  freshman  class  doing?  How  much  higher  grade  of  work 
is  the  senior  rlass  getting?  A close  comparison  of  some  of  your  catalogues  for^l909-10 
with  those  for  1916-17  reveals  a curious,  if  not  incongruous,  state  of  affaire.  Colleges 
that  have  wdthin  that  time  almost  doubled  their  published  entrance  requirements, 
are  doing  almost  the  same  work  they  did  seven  years  ago.  For  illustration,  take 
the  subjects  that  are  fairly  well  graded,  sifch  as  mathematics,  l,*atin,  and  English, 

^ In  numerous  instances  the  wording  describing  Uiese  courses  has  not  been  changed 

in  years.  In  many  instances  the  textbooks  have  not  been  changed.  Jn  others  the 
textbooks  have  been  changed  only  as  to  authors.  In  still  others  considerable  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  work  with  very  few  in  the  junior 
and  senior  work.  This  situation  explains  how  pupils  from  ordinary  four-year  high 
schools  are  still  getting  into  the  sophomore  class  with  discouraging  frequency.  / 

He  goos  on  to  point  out  that  all  of  the  15  colleges  of  South  Carolina  ' 
that  require^  14  units  for  admission  are  not  justified  in  so  doing, 
by  either  theirown  work  or  by  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  that  in  the  freshman  class  of  thaso  colleges  there  are  146  per  cent 
^ of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  year  of  high  schools  in  the 
State  in  the  preceding  year.  Fully  one-half  of  the  freshmen  entered 
on  condition. 


the  public  have  a right  to  know  just  how  these  conditioDs  are 
removed,  In  how  many  hours  do  you  work  off  two  units  of  conditioiu,  requiring,  in 
the  high  school  340  eix^y-minute  hours?  Who  does  the/work  and  in  what  man»» 
is  it  done?  Show  public  in  your  catalogue^  how,  it  comes  about  that  a 13-unit 
Indent  with  two  units  to  make  up  can  graduate  on  schedule  time  with  ^e  14-unit 
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atudente  without  hurt  to  eithfer.  What  effect  ia  the  plan  going  to  have  on  tht?  main- 
tenance of  four-year  high  schools?  It  is  already  telling  against  them. 

The  criticism  is  quoted  Rt  length  because  of  its  pertinency  *to  con- 
ditions in  several  other  States  as  well. 

1 hero  19  evidence  of  an  increasing  effort  by  the  high  school  to 
inform  elementary  pupils  of  its  offerings  and  opportunities.  Some 
cities  (e.  g..  Milwaukee)  publish  handbooks  for  the  information  of 
eighth-{^ade  pupils;  and  many  others  (e.  g.,  Decatur,  -111.,  and 

alias,  Tex.)  publish  similar  handbooks  that  are  distributed  to  the 
incoming  freshmen  in  order  that  they  may  quickly  adjust  them- 
selves to  new  conditions.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  seniors  in  different 
high  schools  are  reported  to  have  visited  the  eighth  grades  from 

^ on  the  benefits 

01  high-school  education. 

Data  in  numerous  reports  indicate  the  growth  of  a more  critical 
attitude  of  schoolmen  toward  their  work.  Statements  of  “impres- 
sions and  of  untested  experiments  are  more  and  more  giving  way 
^ records  substantiated  by  standard  measures  and  by  definite  figures, 
ecause  of  the  complexity  of  the  aims  in  sec^dary  school  subjects 
ow  standard  measures  have  so  far  bedn  developed ; but  in  several 
surveys  and  city  reports  are  the  scores  of  high-school  pupils  in  spell- 
ing ui  composition  writing,  in  reading,  and  in  algebra;  the  Ayres, 
iillegas,  Kansas  or  Thorndike,  and  Monroe  or  Rugg  and  Clark 
pleasures  being  used.  When  the  purposes  of  each  phase  of  secondary 
education  have  been  more  clearly  defined,  wo  may  expect  the  devel- 
opment of  tests  adequately  to  measure  accomplishments  of  all  kinds. 

FAILURES  AND  MARKS. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  the  concern  that  is  now  being  taken  by 
school  administrators  with  failures  and  school  marks  The  aca- 
demic studies  concerning  these  topics,  startling  and  disappointing  as 
they  have  alw’ays  been,  are  now  being  applied  widely  tq  reveal  infor- 
mation that  will  load  to  the  improvenjent  of  school  w’ork.  El  Paso 
Tex.,  SUmford,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  Altoona 

and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  are  cities  that  have  publishbd  in  their  annual  ^ 
reporte  studios  of  failures  in  thei  high  schools.  Supt.  Cary  included  • 
m ^ucation  m Wisconsin”  a study  by  Jeanette  Rankin  of  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  dropped,  Tailed,  and  promoted  in  75 
mgh  schools  of  the(State.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  recent 
studies.  It  shows  that  for  the  75  high  schqols  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
student-hour  work  was  dropped  and^  9 per  cent  failed.  As  usual 
the  worst  records  were  during  the  first  year,  in  the  more  conventional 
subjects,  and  by  the  boys. 

A study  of  the  marfa  recorded  by  subfects  and  by  teachers  fre- 
quently leads  to  a revision  of  the  marking  system.  The  story  of  how  " 
this  happened  in  one  school  is  interestingly  told  1^  Supt.  Camp,  of 

V'-/-  , 
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Stamfordy»  Conn.,  in  his  report  for  1917,  and  afterwards  more  elabo- 
rately in  the  School  Review.  The  weighting  of  marks  so  that  they 
W'ill  give  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  credit  seems  to  bo  widely 
accepted,  and  individual  schools  report  that  the  plan  w'hon  used  has 
given  satisfaction.  In  Chicago  Supt.  Shoop  recommended  shortly 
before  his  death  that  credits  of  increasing  weights  bo  given  by  the 
high  schools  for  the  subjects  from  freshman  to  senior.  This  would 
be  a variation  of  a rather  widespre^  practice  of  denying  a pupil  the 
privilege  of  taking  for  credit  any  academic  subject  listccl  in  the  cur- 
riculum more  than  one  year  above  or  below  the  class  in  wdiich  the 
pupil  is. 

RETARDATION,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  ELIMINATION. 


Closely  related  to  a consideration  of  failures  and  marking  s\'stems 
are  the  studies  of  retardation,  attendance,  elimination,  the  source  of 
high-school  pupils,  and  the  immediate  destination  of  the  graduates. 
-^S^'^Rdo  tables  have  for  a number  of  years  been  common  in  reports 
on  the  elementary  schools;  they  are  now  appearing  wdth  increasing 
frequency  in  the  sections  concerning  the  high  schools.  The  worth 
of  such  a study  is  determined,  of  course,  by  what  results  from  it; 
there  is  no  apparent 'value  in  merely  collecting  and  publishing  the 
figures.  One  superintendent  very  properly  is  pleased  with  the  num- 
ber of  over-age  pupils  in  the  high  school,  as  he  had  made  a special 
effort  to  recruit  for  further  study  young  men  and  women  who  had 
prematurely  left  school  for  work;  another  administrator  would  with 
equal  propriety  bo  so  disturbed  by  such  a showing  as  to  make  a 
study  of  the  efficiency;  of  the  grammar  grades.  .Several  schools 
report  tlie  number  of  pupils  who  are  present  for  different  proportions 
of  the  semester,  but  not  one  of  them  correlates  the  data  wdth  the 
facts  concerning  success  in  school  work,  and  not  one  of  them  presents 
any  program  for  improving  the  attendance. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  results  of  the  secondary  school  develop- 
^ment  is  its  increase  ' holding  power.  In  scientific  studies  the  term 
**  persistence”  is  replacing  * ‘elimination.”  The  loss^  bctwWn  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth* grade  and  graduation,  however,  are  still  very 
large.  Pickell  and  Winkelblech,  using  a rough  measure,  have  showed 
that  in  the  States  the  highest  percentage  of  the  freshman  class  to  be 
in  school  four  years  later  is  54,  in- Indiana;  the  lowest,  17,  in  the 
Carolinaa.  For%he  United  States  the  percentage  is  38.  In  New 
York  Gty,  where  a large  number  of  pupils  are  said  to  enter  the  high 
schools  to  await  the  time  when  they  may  secure  working  papera  or 
tp  ascertain  b^sarapling  whether  they  will  like  the  work  or  not,  the 
percentage  is  as  low  as  21.  Supt.  Cary  reports  that  in  1916  the 
enrplhuent  of  Wisconsin  high  schools  was  distributed  as  follows; 
Special  students,  1;  freshmen,  34;  sophoinpref,  29;  juniors,  20; 
s^ors,  16*  Qf  Ae  16  seniors,  14  graduated* 
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Inspector  Meredith  records  the  progress  of  the  class  entering  New 
Jersey  high  schools,  as  follows; 
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El  Paso,  Tox.,  I.a  Crosse,  Wis.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Topeka,  Kans., 
and  other  cities  present  tables  showing  the  number  and  percentage  of 
ehminatiojeby  semesters  and  by  causes;  and  Kansas  City,  with  its 
enicien^mrrtiu.  of  measurements,  publishes  a comparative  table 
that  retains  the  approximate  percentage  of  all  pupils  entering  the 
public  schools  who  comidoto  the  high-school  course \in  17  cities. 

The  range  is  from  7.3  and  7.4,  for  Newark  and  New  Yorls^  to  25.8  and 
25.9,  for  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Seattle.  “In  1891,”  the  Kansas  City 
report  continues,  “only  4 per  cent  of  our  pupils  who  entered  the  ele- 
mentary schools  completed  the  high-school  course,  but  im  1917  this 
per  cent  had  increased  to  19.8.”  The  Kansas  City  reporCfor  1917 
also  shows  the  percentage  of  high-school  pupils  dropped  ^nnually 
from  1900  to  1917.  The  median  percentage  for  the  19  years  js  20.1 
with  a probable  error  of  1.1;  however,  the  average  for  the\last  9 
years  is  19.4,  or  1.4  per  cent  less  than  that  for  the  first  9 ybkrs  of 
the  period.  ' * \ 

HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS.  * - 

In  “ Education  in  Wisconsin,”  we  are  told  the  source  of  high-scho'ol  . 
pupils.  In  the  whole  State— whore,  by  the  way,  17  per  cent  of  atf-  ' 
city  pupils  are  in  high  school,  as  compared  with  7 per  cent  of  aU  \ 
coimtry  jiupils  63  per  cent  of  the  pupils  entering  secondary  schools  \ 
m 1915-16  come  from  local  city  elementary  grades,  2 per  cent  from  -k  " 
the  elementary  grades  of  other  cities,  7 per  cent  from  State  graded' . ^ 
schools,  18  per  cent  from  rural  schools,  and  10  per  cent  from  private  ‘ 
and  parochial  schools.  Of  the  graduates  in  1915-16  of  the  eighth 
grades  of  Wisconsin,  46  per  cent  entered  high  school  from  the 'rural 
schools,  41  per  cent  from  the  State  graded  schools,  85  per  ce?t  from 
the  village  grades,  and  85  per  cent  from  the  city  grades.  Those 
figures,  while  encouraging  as  indicative  of  progress,  show  that  there' 
is  still  much  to  be  done  even  in  si\ch  favored  communities  to  ecjualize 
dipportunitios  for  secondary  education.  Such  information  should  * 
be  had  for  many  cities  and  States,  so  that  's  new  national  program 
may  be  soundly  based  on  facts.  ■ ’ 

^0  less  important  than  the  source  of  our  high-school  pupils  is 
what  becomes  of  theip  immediately  after  they  graduate.  The  most 
complete  recent  study  sMma  to  be  that  in  the  Des  Moines  Public 
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School  Pupil  and  Employment  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin  No.  2, 
.1916.  In  this  we  are  given  a summary  of  the  study  of  380  graduates 
of  the  public  high  schools  in  1914,  supplomontod  by  a tabulation  of 
the  overambltious  plans  of  the  senior  class  for  thoir  iminediato 
future,  of  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  parents  of  children 
attending  high  schools,  and  of  what  the  employers  of  graduates  have 
to  say;  about  them.  Other  tabulations  of  tlie  occupations  of  parents 
of  higli-school  pupils  are  given  by  Thorndike  and  by  Koons  in  Edu- 
cational Administration  and  Supervision.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  primary  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  perform 
bettor  the  desirable  activities _that  they  are  likely  to  perform  any  way 
will  find  in  such  tabulations  much  information  to  influonco  the 
reorganization  of  coui*sos  of  study. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 

One  phase  of  secondary  education  has  never  boon  fully  considered, 
that  of  negro  boys  and  girls.  In  the  South,  where  enough  negro 
pupils  desire  secondary  education  to  warrant  it,  segregated  high 
schools  are  established,  butVthe  curricula  and  courses  are  oftemnot 
well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  provisions  at 
St.  Louis  must  be  cited  as  conspicuously  good,  however.  Frequently 
the  equipment  is  poor  and  the  content  of  the  courses  highly  academic. 
Age-grade  tables,  as  those  from  El  Paso,  show’  the  negro  pupil  con- 
siderably retarded,  and  the  elimination  every w'hore  is  high.  In 
Louisville,  Ky.,  fof  1915-16,  only  10 'per  cent  of  the  students  W’ere 
enrolled  in  the  senior  class,  and  the  sophomores  wore  44  per  cent  of 
the  number  enrolled  as  freshmen.  In  t*A‘hoie  State  of  Kentucky 
in  1916-17  there  were  32  negro  high  schoms,  with  an  avorngc  enroll- 
ment of  few’or  than  41  pupils,  1,225  negi^)  pupils  for  the  entire  State. 
Half  of  the. on  tire  enrollment  w’os  in  the  freshman  class  and  only  9.4 
per  cent  of  it  in  the  senior  class.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  these 
schools  the  average  value  of  the  equipment  for  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  was  less  than  $700,  ranging  from  $25  to  $2,150. 
The  per  capita  cost  for  ^conducting  the  32  schools  was  $12. 

In  the  North,  negro  children,  when  they  apply  are  admitted  to 
high  schools  with  little  or  no  distinction  because  of  their  raco^  or 
peculiar  needs.  Some  years  ago  Mayo  showed  that  in  one;  of  the 
New  York  City  high  schools  the  negro  pupils,  although,  a very  highly 
selected  group,,  did  work  iu^ior  to^hat  of  the  w^hite  pupils.  In  the 
1917  report  of  Supt.  WilsonTSi  Topeka,  Kans.,  there  are  tables  pre- 
senting the  facts  concerning  withdrawal  and  failure  in  the  liigh 
school  of  negro  and  white  pupils  by  subjects  for  several  semesters. 
The  tallies  are  prefaced  by  the  statement; 

The  facta^ahown  in  the  following  tabulatin^u  1 am  reporting  with  regret.  * The  tables 
ehow  an  abnoimally  higli  per  cent  of  failureaamong  the  colored  pupils.  * * * The 
facta  are  that  the  colored  pupih  show  a lacIL^efficiency,  somewhere  in  the  system, 
ihe  problem  is  not  obe  to  the  cheap  politici^  or  the  djBSMgoguea  of  either  race. 
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The  facts  presented  seem  to  show  that  in  the  Nation  as  a whole 
the  conditions  of  secondary  education  are  not.  as  satisfactory  for  the 
negro  pupils  as  for  the  white.  If  the  State  affords  education  not  as 
a uxury  for  the  individual,  but  rather  as  a serious  investment  for 
the  return  whic^h.  will  come  to  itself,  it  can  'not  safely  neglect  any 
important  group  of  its  people.  . i 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  T»EACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS.  ' ' 

Before  the  declat-ation  of  war  by  the  United  States  the  movement 
for  improving  the  quality  of  secondary  school  teachem  was  strong 
Many  States,  particularly  those  in  the  North  Central  Association 
territory  (>r  contiguous  to  it,  had  adopted  for  high  schools  standards 
^ w lie  1 included  one  or  more  items  concerning  the  preparation  and 
exper.once  o teachem;  and  the  inspectors  in  several  reports  stated 
that  the  quality  was  steadily  improving.  The  legislative  committee 

of  the  Kentucky  .Educational  Association  in  1917  passed  the  follow- 
ing  resolution : 

Since  the  rules  and  rcgulatione  of  the  Suie  board  of  education,  under  the  renuire 
menta  of  eUlii^lory  law.  the  minimum  academic  scholarahip  of  teachera  in  staSdard 
ou.year  h.,h  echooU,  at  the  equivalent  of  high.chool  gnu^htattn  plua  tTadd^ 
tional  years  training  in  normal  s.IukjIs  or  colleges,  wo  favor  the  enactoent  of  thle 

t^ 

W ashington  has  raised  its  requirements  for  high-school  teachers 
to  a complete  college  coume  which  includes  12  semester  hoAirs  in 
education;  and  the  State  superintendent  of  Utah  announces  in  h» 
report  for  1916  thet:  . 

of  ediicaUon  has  wisely  increasi'd  tWfe  requirements  for  certificates 
'■  until  at  present  Ingh-school  lechers  imist  have  completed  a standard  ciU 

^o  cotj^  of  four  yea™,  imd  this  must  include,  or  the  applicant  must  haveTn  atW  . 
tion  to  his  degree,  after  June  30.  1917.  one  year  of  profLsional  work  IR  f 

which,  must  t^e  strictly  educational  subject.  ’ ^ 

This  i»  essentially  the  requirement  of  California,  a State  which 

led  the  country  with  its  standards  for 
Even  Louisiana,  the  schools  of 
which  have  bcbn  handicapped  by  e.xtroinely  inadequate  appropria- 
tions, adopted  in  1916  a standard  that  will  be  gradually  raised  until 
the  minimum  requirement  for  teachers  in  high  schools  is  graduation 
collof  or  university  course.  This  standard  can 
hardly  be  attained  un  ess  the  State  makes  a material  increase  in 
high-school  teachers,  the  average  at  that  time  being' 
fmm  ^ practical  set  of  requirements, . those 

from  New  Hampshiro  are  given,  together  with  the  introductioa, 

- both  from  Circular  No.  1,  1917. 

lo  obtain  aecondiry  teachen  trained  for  their  work 
Wo  accept  this  conation  for  the  preeent,  but  we  muet  ineiet  that  teachen  have 
.no  other  capital  defect  beyond  their  ignorance  of  the  teaching,  pwceee.- We  Sive 
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loD^  demanded  that  they  be  satisfactory  in  character  and  in  mentality.  Wo  must 
now  insist  that  they  have  in  addition  sufficient  maturity  and  experience  to  malte 
them  leaders  of  young  people,  and  sufficient  knowledge  so  that  they  may  guide  them. 
This  department  plans  to  uphold  superintendents  and  headmasters  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  only  qualified  teachers,  and  to^is  end  will  make  th  specific  approval  of 
the  teachers  engaged  a pfeliminary  to  the  approval  of  the  school. 

The  following  echedule  is  published  to  enable  school  officials  to  determine  the 
general  education  aiul  the  special  training  to  be  required  of  candidates.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  two  notable  particulars  this  statement  differs  from  those  given  before. 

(1)  A real  requirement  is  set  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  coyimerco.  The  com- 
merce courses  have  been  the  least  successful  and  the  least  honored  of  secondary 
courses,  and  a common  reason  is  that  the  teachers  have  seldom  been  the  equal  of  the 
teachers  in  other  courses  in  education,  in  exi>erience,  or  in  maturity.  This  require- 
ment is  designed  to  prevent  the  approval  of  such  teachers.  It  is  desirable  that 
schools  drop  their  commerce  curriculum  if  they  are  unable  to  st^ctire  qualified  teachers. 

(2)  The  second  change  is  in  Required  special  preparation.  It  is  insisted  that  teachers 
be  not  assigned  to  teach  subjects  with  yhich  they  are  not  familiar.  . 

General  education  required.— Teachers  must  have  a bachelor’s  degree  from  an 
approved  college. 

A'jctfpfiong.— Teachers  who  have  studied  four  full  years  in  approved  schoc^  of 
post-secondary  grade. 

Teachers  whoNwere  in  service  in  New  liampehire  approved  secondary  schools 
prior  to  July  15.  1905. 

Teachers  of  modern  languages  who  have  received  adequate  Euroi^ean  or  other 
training.  Individual  cases  to  be  approved  by  the  department.  Provided  in  this 
and  the  three  cases  following  that  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  their  teaching  be  in  their 
specialized  subject. 

Teachers  of  domestic  arts  who  have  pursued  at  least  three  full  years  of  poet- 
secondary  study  in  approved  special  institutions. 

Teachers  of  commerce  wholhave  pursued  at  least  two  full  years  of  post-secondary 
study  in  commerce  in  approved  special  institutions.  In  addition  they  must  have 
two  years  of  general  poet-secondary  study,  of  office  work  or  of  successful  experience 


in, teaching.  / ^ ' 

Tea^diers  of  meebanisArts  with  scholastic  and  practical  preparation  sufficient  for 
needs  of  their  wopk.  Individual  cases  to  be  approved  by  the  dei>ortment,  . 

Teachers  holding  Grade  B certificates  whose  work  is  restricted  to  grades  seven  to 
nine,  except  as  specifically  approved. 

Teachers  who  have  one.  two,  or  three  years  of  poet-secondary  study  in  approved 
Institutions  may  be  approved  to  teach  coyrses  not  above  the  corresponding  years  of 
the  secondary  program,  # A 

Teachers  who  fail  to  meet  the  above  qualifications  but  are  uow  teaching  with  suc- 
cess in  approved  New  Hampshire  secondary  schooUl  Individual  cases  to  be  approved 
and  the  courses  that  may  be  taught  to  be  specified  by  the  department. 

Special  prepiiratioll  reguirsd.— Teachers  must  be  prepared  ffiy  two  or  more  years  of 
poet-secondary  study  of  each  subjeot  they  propose  to  teach,  such  study  to  is||(|ude 
the  branches  of  the  subject  presented  in  the  secondary  courses. 

£rc«p<i(mi.— Teachers  who  bave  but  one  or  two  ctassea  in  a subject  may  be  pre- 
pared by  one  year  of  p^st-secondaiy  study  of  that  subject. 

year  of  poeLsecondary  study  may  be  replaced  by  two  years  of  successful 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  approved  secondary  schools. 

For  inexperienced  teachers  ^e  department  may  waive  the  minimum  requiroi 
meat  for  one  class  only.  Xndivuiu^ cases  to  be  approvecL 
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These  ilhistrative  standards  are  mucli  more  encouraging  however 
Uian  -the  reports  of  actual  conditions.  'Fhe  progres.sive  State  of 
>\'isconsin  reports  that,  in  1916,  79,per  cent  of  its  high-school  teachers 
in  citK^,  and  56  per  cent  of  those  in  county  liigh  schools,  were  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  or  technical  schools,  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
standing  of  these  higdier  institutions.'  Pemisylvania  reports  that 
only  46.2  per  cent  of  its  high-school  teachers  were  in  1917  craduates 
of  colleges.  State  Supt.  Morrison  makes  a frank  statement  of  the 
conditions  in  Ne^v  Hampshire: 


hx^th  ^ teucliori.  employed  in  Rccomiary  echoola  of  all  clawea  approved 

bj.th.B  otr.oo  for  the  « hool  year  1915-16.  39:1  or  77.5  per  cent  were  tcraduate^of  ,d- 
epoB  whirli  p-rant  the  hnehelor’H  detrree.  Of  the  remaining  114.  the  large  maioritv 
. weVe  inetnictorH  in  practical  arta  suhjei  ta  judged  to  have  had  the  requite  Hpeeial 
-training  for  inBlriiction  in  the  pubje.ta  which  they  tearh.  Twentv-five  were  teaoh- 
ora  of  niclern  langtnige  and  other  liberal  arte  branche.  who  were  not'  college  gradt^L 
hut  who  had  prepuretl  tbenmelvi-H  by  apej  ial  atndy  for  inatmetion  in  their  eho«et 
heldH  and  wore  .leetncd  to  have  had  the  fuM  equivalent  of  college  graduation 
rennnndfr  of  the  111  were  graduatCH  of  normal  w-hoola  or  equivalent  iimtitutliu, 
tea<  hing  in  juntor  h.gh  hcIukiI.-  or  thW  and  fourth  cla.^  high  «.hool«.  Ninot  '-thr^ 

per  cent  of  all  teacher«  of  liberal  arte  hraneheH  in  fir»t-cla««  eecoudarv  aeboJa  wer^ 
graduatet^  of 

We  Imve  lea,  than  a dyzen  toacljerB  of-modern  I'angnagea  in  the  State  who  are  thor- 
0 ghly  eotnpejent  tn  eilneatton  to  teach  nuxlern  l.nngnagea  in  a high  ai-luxil.  h.u  ml 
of  the  rennumler  are  paaeat.ly  competent;  leaa  than  20  wlio  are  thoroiighlv  competent 
or  wneneo;  lea.  than  half  a dozen  for  tii.-tory ; a dozen  for  inathemati^  a'verv  few  J 
•a  in  almo.1  Iiobixfy  in  Kiigliah  unleas  tlie  p-Hlantir  cojjjifptihn  of  the  langi'iaf^  and 
htc  ature  of  the  mother  tongue  which  moM  oAl.em  hringWroin  college  ia  fomjK.^key 
And  yet  the  teaching  Maff  of  our  secondary  aehoola  i«  better  educated  to-day  than  it 
waa  20  years  ago.  when  it  waa  no  uneommon  thing  for  tcaebera  to  he  enipLved  for 
taughT^”^'  " ''  'iwited  to  that  of  tlie  aehoola  in  wdii^b  thoy 

■ We  have  aUll  in  this  State,  aa-  in  moat  Statea.  a aeoondary  teaching  staff  which  ia 
wholly  wintraineil.  Not  one  ),er  cent  of  tlie  secondary  teachers  of  the  State  have  over 
had  any  profcasioiial  training  ut\ll  comparable  to  what  44  jier  cent  of  the  olomontarv 
teaching  force  haa  hi^.  A few  have  taken  coitraea  in  education  in  college,  and  that 

There  are  retried  147  persons  teaching  in  the  aei-ondary  aehoola  of  tlie  State  in  the 
ac-hool  year  1915-lG  who  paduated  from  college  in  191-1  or  1915.  This  ia  more  than 
one-trurd  of  a 1 the  .■ollege  gmluatca  teaching  tiurinrg  tlic  year,  and  the  same  proper- 
Uon  practu-hlly  wpuld  hold  for  the  noncollege  t^ehe'ra.  That  means  that  vou  tl 
over  yout  boya  and  girle  at  their  moat  inipreaaionahle  age  to  striplings  wlio  are’  without 
training  or  cxfierieuee,  who  hpve  no  notions  of  leaching  exce))t  Uiose  which  they 
bring  with  theni  fjom  college;  and  who  in  moat  caaea  iiave  no  intention  whatever'of 
teaching  hgyond  the  few  years  which  form  a fitting  interlude  between  college  and 
matnmouy.  We  wo.ddn’t  deny  them  the  latter,  but  w#do  diink  that  if  they  are 
going  to  teach  at  all  they  ought  to  learn  how  to  teach  justL  do  the  girls  who  are  two 
yeara  younger  and  who  are  teaching  in  the* elementary  edfobla 
Our  notebooks  and  records  of  inspecUon  telf  a wretched  tele  of  the  farical  instnic- 
Uon  commonly  found  in  the  ciaesrooms  of  these  young  teachers,  particularly  in 
^glish,  both  Itmguage  and  literature,  in  hia.tory,  in  language*  and  in  science. 
Ordinarily  teaching  consieto.ui  asaigning  pag«  out  of  tUi  int^prehensibie  textbook 
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or  dictating  from  a college  notebook.  And  this  to  boye  and  girla  of  an«age  which 
need  skillful  teaching  beyond  any  age.  other  than  that  of^he  primary  school. 

Of  course,  there  is  found  the  occasional  **born  teacher/’  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
anybody  who  hae  .the  inentality  to  have  won  through  college  improves  through  ex- 
perience.' 6ut  the  point  of  view  is  prone  to  remain  permanently  formalistic,  and  it 
too  often  rapidly  becomes  pedantic. , ' ' 

In  order  that  administrators  might  have  some  index  of  the  kind 
of  teachers  tjae  different  colleges  arc  furnishing  the  schools  of  New 
Hampshire,  Dr.  Morrison  l^s  asked  the  several,  superantendents  and 
principals  of  the  State  to  rate  their^ teachers  who  w'ere  recent  college 
grclffilates.*  The  following  instructions'were  used; 

In  rating  use  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D?  Use  A for  a teacher  who  is  all  that  you 
could  reasonably  ask,  efficient  in  practice  and  poesossod  of  an  underatanding  of  what 
she  is  doing  and  why  she  is  doing  it.  Use  D for  tea-chers  who  were  incompetent  and 
ought  to  have  been  dismissed  or  were  dismissed.  Use  H and  C for  grades  between. 

A “B”  teacher  may  be  thought  of  as  characteri/.ed  by  the  term  ‘/Good  average.  ’ 

A “C”  teacher  is  one  who  is  rather  below  the  mark  and  ought  to  be  dismissed  unless 
she  improves,  but  in  whose  ease  there  is<  ground  for  hope  that  she  will  improve. 
She  is  not  incompetent.  *Wark  critically  and  severely. 

These  ratings  for  the  whole  State  are  tabulated  by  colleges  and 
published*  ^ 

State*  High  School  Inspector  Hand,  of  South  Carolina,  makes  an 
even  more  depressing  statement  of  facts  as  he  sees  them  in  his 
State: 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  many  places  throughout  the 
State,  it  is  simply  amazing  to  see  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  people  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  teach' thei^ children- and  fleece  thi  m of  their  mon'ey. 
Men  and  women  innocent  of  any  charge  of  education,  without  i ny  aptitude  to  teach, 
and  without  any  experience  are  pul  in  chaise  of  schools,  in  the  tuce  of  the  fact  that' 
they  are  to  have  little,  if  any,  supervision.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  arein  South 
OftmUnw  600  white  teachere  holding  legal  certificates  to  teach  who  could  not  make 
a grade  of  60  per  cent  on  the  studies  of  the  ^ighth^nd  ninth  gradoe  of  our  public 
schools,  if  ex&nined  as  rigidly  as  are  the  pupils  of  theee  grades  in  the  best  schools* 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  how  many  white  teachcTB  are  holding  cei- 
dficatesjgr^tep  on  all  nnomer  of  pretext,  from  long  experience  (successful  or  unsuc- 
ctfslul)  aewn  to  V^^o  w;eeks’  enrollment  at  some  summer  school.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  almost  anybody  can  get  a certificate  to  teach  school,  there  are  in  the 
public' schools  not  fewer ^than  100  white  teachers  drawing  salaries  without  any  sem- 
blahce  of  legal  authority  to  teach.  Som^  of  them  have  been  teaching  from  10  to  20 
yean  without  a certificate  of  any  kind.  ^ 

* ^ 

These  statements  have  concerned  the  teachers  of^^entire  States. 
IVom  the  following  quotation  from  the  191B,  report  of  Associate 
Supt.  Tildsley,  of  New  York,  it  seems  that  "even  cities  where  4.he 
hipest  absolute  salaries  are  pajd  are  suffering  materially  from  the 
low  qualUy  of^new  lea^  aers  entering  the  high  schools.  Abnonxial 
busing  ^nditions  are  not  the  only  c|tuse.  ^ . 

We  have  experiezic^  this  pest  year  an  increaabg  diffledty  in  securing  men  MecBM 
pi  ^ penonalitgr  and  tiaini^  New  Y<A  Ci^  has  a ri^^t  to  demand  in  the  teachen 
fil'iti  youth,  ihp  rapidly  mbunting  -obat  of  living  has  bq  reduced  the  purduuhv 
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^wer  of  salan^  that  men,  and  eapecially  married  men,  can  not  live  on  the 
which  were  fixed  on  the  bams  of  a much  lower  ooet  ofliving.  While  teachers  salanea 

ment  at  rumi^  salanee  have  been  opened  up  in  buaincas, ’with  the  result  that  not  oX 
IS  the  supply  of  men  teachers  being  cut  oft  at  its  source,  namely,  the  graduatini?  c\»aZ 


. - , UUl  U 

“ Unless  the  high-sdi^upils  in  'this' city  are"to 

P^^^5nality  iiiad equate! y trained, 


be  taught  entirely  by  women  or  by  men  of  inferior  personaiiiv  inadequately  trained 
and  without  the  character  and  the  quaHties  of  leadership  which  arelieeded  in  th^ 
who  are  expected  to  tram  our  boys  and  girls  for  the  responsible  duties  of  citizenship 

- iljr'a”’  IM  I ofdiigh^chool  teachers  niust  be  tn^’ 

Much  as  we  all  deplore  the  constant  increase  in  U^e  tax  rate,  the  people  of  New  York 

, r; 

, It  needs  only  a casual  comparison  of  the  so-called  salaries  of  school- 
teachers with  fhc  wages  now  rcceired  by  men  and  women  in  the 
' T • «>'™>erce  to  explain  these  conditions  and 

wSrepoS’  ’ presented’ in 

THE  TENURE  OF  TEACHERS  A5TD  PRINCIPA15.  • 

l^owcver  good  teachers  and  principals  are,  schools  can  not  b« 
satisfactory  unless  tenure  in  the  same  position  continues  over  a 
considerable  period.  In  Wisconsin  the  median  length  of  experience 
for  all  high^chool  ^aehem  was  in  1916  four  yearn;  the^edlS  length 
of  service  in  one  locality  wai  one  year  or  loss.  In  Penasvl^ia 
. 0 o,Ui-  . litUc  beu.r:  H.lt  th.  te.ehon,  who 

of  colleges  have  taught  five  years  or  less,  and  half  pf  those  who  are 
oidy  graduates  of  normal  schools  have  taught  only  two  years  longer 
The  condition  in  small  high  schools  is  everywhere  pitifuUy  bad 
Ranges  of  tcachcm  occurring  with  great  frequency,  and  supervision 

relatively 

high,  come  the  followihg  report  and  recommendations: 

e^hera  ,n  the  email  high  echoole « all  too  ehort.  Of  the  32  email  high  ech^h IT  • 
l«hed  proviou,  to  19U-12,  6 made  no  change  in  the  ppncipalrtip  duri„r^e^i; 
yean,  ending  June  30,  1916;  11  made  two  changes;  12mWethiwchane^  ^ mS! 

InlViT  ^hoolsin  19l^l6employed  104  asaieUnt.  toachem.  Of  th^  numZ 
only  10  were  teaching  in  California  high  achools  in  1911-12  It  would  unnn  il._*  t 
that  the  email  high  ach^la  are  Uught  for  the  moet  pJt  by  tealheTi^tS^eTl” 

• wiich  i^  *foo‘‘lt^T'"r“"’  principals  at  $1,600  per  annum,  for  exanj^ 

which  IS  IlM  leas  than  the  average  now  paid,  and  advancing  the  salary  $100  Mh 
wnum  mill  a maximum  of  *2,000  ia  reached,  echool  boarda  in  charT^W^k^ 
^oola  will  undoubt^ly  be  able  to  retain  the  aervices  of  prihdpala  for  a term  of 
t m dcairable  that  higli-«;h^l  W be  authorized  by  LT:"  y 

a four-year  term  after  one  year  of  probationary  service.  »ap*i»lor 

in^®“  colder  teachera>laries,  we  find  a mmilai  aituation.  Good  t®«i,ers  ari 

to  dema^and  better  salaries  attract  thenh  By  adopting  a ehlarySS  W ' 
tfpon  exigence  the  echool  boaid  w^l  eW^ligh  k cot^Hou  tov^  tq^ ' 
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of  teachers  by  the  district  for  a longer  period.  The  coteraiasiooer  miggeets  that 
mixunuim  salary  in  Bmall  high  schools  be  fixed  at  $1,000  per  annum,  and  that  proviuon 
be  made  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  annually  until  a certain  maximum  is  reached. 
The  additional  amount  paid  to  teachers  under  this  plan  will  yield  better  returns 
the  community  than  the  same  amount  expended  for  an  additional  teacher. 

New  Hampshire  has  a worse  story  to  tell: 

The  teaching  force  is  very  unstable.  Very  nearly  two-*fifths  of  all  our  secondary 
teachers  were  new  to  their  places  last  year.  Throe-fiftha  were  holding  their  positions 
for  the  firiit  or  second  year:  37.4  of  the  college  graduates  had  held  their  degrees  for 
less  than  two  years.  This  proportion  holds  year  after  year,  and  the  situation  is 
almost  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  our  higher  institutions.  Only  about  9 per  cent  of  our 
whole  secondly  teaching  force  were  graduated  from  a New  Hampshire  institution. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  remaining  91  per  cent  have  no  stake  in  New  Hampshire, 
they  are  not  personally  the  best  of  material,  they  do  not  understand  our  ways,  and 
naturally  they  move  at  first  opportunity. 

The  situation  in  Massachusetts  is  graphically  told  in  the  two  ac- 
companying tables,  the  first  showing  the  length  of  tenure  of  prin- 
cipals in  each  class  of  high  schools,  Class  IV  being  the  weakest,  and 
the  second  revealing  the  absurdly  small  increases  in  salary  that  the 
principals  were  given.  Approximately  one-half  of  those  who  held 
their  old  positions  had  no  increase  at  all,  and  72  per  cent  of  those 
who  were  rewarded  were  given  an  increment  of  1100  or  less,  26  per 
cent  very  considerably  less.  The  wonder  is  that  trained  men  and 
women  enter  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  remaining  in,  a vocation  that 
offers  such  niggardly  rewards  for  service. 

Tenure  of  principaVe  position. 


The  foUowing*  table  shows  that  of  the  203  principals  who  occupied 
their  present  positions  last  year  only  100  received  an  increase  in  salary. 


Increase  in  principaVs  salary. 
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nf  adequate  increments  in  the  salaries 

abmty  and  to  reduce  the  excessive  changes  in  the  principalship 

0^  service  in  their  positions  by  principals  of 
first-class  high  schools  m Missouri  in  1916  was  less  than  two  yeara. 

EFFECT  OF  TpE  WAR  OV  'TENURE. 

•wo^r^t^  JT'*  <^«“ditions  were  in  1916,  they  became  considerably 
worse  with^the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  I^rge 
numbers  of  the  young  men  teachers  entered  the  Armv,  as  thSe 
were  no  provisions  by  the  Government  for  retaining  them  in  the 
. 1^  dramatic  but  equaUy  important  national  service  of  teaching 

fomakerrr^hT^'®''  industrial  subjects,  hJe 

fomaken  the  schoolroom  te  aid  m the  campaign  behind  the  lines- 

and  recently  there  has  been  a steady  and  successful  movement  to’ 
Su!T^*^  drairable  young  principals  and  teachers  in 

willinHv^"^^^  social  work  among  the  soldiers.  The  schools  have 
^lingly  pven  up  oU  these  men  and  women  as  their  part  in  winning 

part  of  the  public  should  have  permitted  so  many  thousands  of 
other  principals  and  teachers  to  be  tempted  from  the  schools  by  the 
1 rge  mcreas^  in  wages  offered  them  .by  industries  of  all  kinds  • 
It  is  imperative  that  a program  be  formulated  at  an  early  date  for 
recruiting  for  the  secondary  schools  the  highest  quality  of  young  men 

trainriTr  adequate  academic  and  profe^ional  ' 

trainmg  to  equip  them  to  educate  the  million  and  a half  boys  and 
girls  who  are  seekmg  some  form  of  advanced  education. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 

For  the  1916  reporj,  of  State  High-School  Inspector  Kingsley,  Prof, 
nghs,  of  Haiward  prepared  the  following  statement  concerning  die 
preparation  of  high-school  teachers  in  Massachusetts.  An  ide^pro- 
gram  for  the  training  gf  such  teachers  has  been  formulated  and 
recently  published  by  the  College  Teachers  of' Education, 

The  colle^  of  Maaeachueetts  have  alwa)>a  been  the  main  source  from  which 
are  reerm  secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Until  the  last  decade 

of  the  nineteenth  century  the  training  thus  afforded  included  solely  ins^eSn  Se 

T K*  No  ®ttempt  JL  mS.  to  Smvide 

professional  subjects  of  educatidh  until  1891,  when  Euth 
WM  begun  at  Harvard  University.  At  the  present  time  such  coumee  are  to 

deeireble  forma  of  profeasional  training  for  secondary  sehool-teachem  and  the 
work  now  offered  by  Ae  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth  are  as  follows- 
1.  iMtruction  m th^  subject  njafter  of  the  studies  to  be  tought  in  the  secondain, 
•chools  TWb  IB  now  well  provided  ia*  nearly  all  the  collogeB,  ^ ^ 
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2.  Iiurtruction  in  the  fundtvmental  professional  subjects  of  education,  such  as  the 
history  oi  education,  educational  psychology,  and  principles  of  education.  Thirteen 
or  fourteen  colleges  in  the  State  offer  such  courses,  though  in  some  cases  these  courses 
are  taught  by  instnictore  not  primarily  interested  in  education  as  a professional  subject 
of  study. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  principles  and  problefns  of  secondary  education.  Nine' or  ten 
colleges  offer  such  courses.  Much  remains  to  bo  done  in  this  field. 

4.  Instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  school.  This  fbay  be 
provided  separately 'or  combined  with  instruction  in  the  principles  and  problems  of 
eecondary  education,  or  combined  with  instruction  in  Die  teaching  of  various  subjects. 
Thu^rk  is  offered  in  a few  institutions  only,  and  isgenerallyadmitted  to  be  inad  equate. 

5.  Instruction  in  the  teaching  of  various  subjects.  Five  or  six  colleges  provide  some 
courses  of  this  nature,  but  the  condition  is  very  unsatisfactory,  in  part  because  it  is 
unecoAimical  to  provide  separate  courses  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  various  subjocte 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  students  intending  to  teach  a single  subject,  and  in 
part  because  such  courses  are  commonly  taught  by  the  regular  college  instructor  in 
thoeo8ubjecte,whoee  experience  in  second  ary-echool  teaching  has  been  slightor  entirely 
lacking. 

6.  Experience  in  supervised  apprentice  teaching.  Nine  or  ten  colleges  now  offer 
facilities  for  such  apprentice  teaching  under  professional  suponrision. 

In  1916  about  700  graduates' of  Massachusetts  colleges  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, for  the  most  part  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  and  other  States.  Of  that 
number  approximately  500  had  taken  at  least  two  professional  courses  in  education. 
Retumsirom  colleges  show  that  few,  probably  less  than  100,  had  done  some  apprentice 
teaching  as  a part  of  their  professional  training  in  the  college. 

The  colleges  of  Massachusetts  have  made  a promising  beginning  of  training  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Further  progress  in  that  diroctioif  is  condi- 
tioned by  a numbfer  of  factors,  among  which  the  most  important  are — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a system  of  certification  which  shall  prescribe  standards  of 
admission  to  the  service  and  encourage  the  professional  training  of  second ary-school 
tubers, 

2.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  a graduate  year  of  professional  study  is  essential  for 
the  adequate  training  of  such  teachers,  and  provision  for  such  a grarluate  course. 

3.  The  provision  of  greater  and  better  facilities  for  apprentice  teaching  under 
supervision  as  a part  of  the  training  of  second ar>*-6chool  teachers. 

4.  Provision  of  greater  and  better  facilities  for  proepe<‘tive  teachers  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  each  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  secondary  school. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  three  of  these  factors  are  to  a great  extent  dc{>endent 
upon  State  action,  Unti]  the  present,  the  initiative  in  providing  facilities  for  the 
training  of  8econdary*ecliool  teachers  in  Massachusetts  has  been  taken  by  the  colleges 
without  the  active  aaebtance  or  cooperation  of  the  State,  It  is  probable  that  the 
exteoflion  of  those  facilitiee  must  depend  to  a considerable  degree  on  Xhe  action  of 
State  and  local  echool  authorities. 

New  Hampshire  suggests  the  following  steps  as  feasible  and  likely 
to  lead  to  a higher  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  teaching  force  of  its 
high  schools: 

1.  Let  our  State  college  be  so  organized  as  to  J|ve  each  student  preparing  to  teach 
ia  high  school  four  years  of  intensive  work  in  the  single  subject  which  he  plans  to 
make  his  specialty.  He  would  have  minor  subjei*ts,  also,  of  course.  There  ia  no  good 
reason  why  the  young  perso^  who  has  finished  high  school,  and  who  knows  that  he  is 
to.  teach  at  all,  should  not  be  able  ,to  choose  his  specialty  More  entering  college  as 
irell  as  on  the  day  he  qiplies  tor  a )ob. 
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2.  Encourage  postgraduate  work  by  speci.g  State  aid  to  graduate  teachers  who 

after  much  the  same  plan  as  that  of  our  present  State  aid  for 
qualified  teachers  id  the  elementary  schools,  which  has  worked  so  well 

3.  Let  the  Stale  college  aim  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  now  teachers  needed  to  recruit 
the  secondary-teaching  staff. 


SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Siipprvision  is  nocessary  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  whatever 
their  training  or  experience.  It  is  especially  needed  whore  it  is  least 
given,  in  the  small  schools  that  are  taught  by  young  men  and 
women,  many  of^Thom  would  rapidly  become ' professional  and 
increasingly  expe/ under  the  guidance  of  a supervfetir  of  insight  and 
symimthy.  As  a rule,  the  county  .superintendent  on  his  infrequent 
visits  to  a school  gives  little  attention  to  the  high-school  teachers 
partly  because  ho  feels  that  their  training  must  have  fitted  them  for 
their  ta.sks  and  partly  because  the  aims  and  standards  of  secondary- 
school  teaching  are  still  indefinite.  The  State  high-school  inspector 
probably  has  a larger  mnuence  at  his  annual  visit,  chiclly  because  he 
comes  with  the  prestige 'of  his  position  and  a iiei-speclive  gained  frbin 
seeing  the  work  of  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  attempting  to  give 
instruction  on  the  same  or  similar  subject  matter.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  functions  of  inspection  and  of  supervision  could  be  separated 
asm  Arkansas.  Dntdfroin  the  several  States,  much  of  it  unpublished! 
give  evidence  that  the  State  inspectors  vary  much  in  their  helpfulness 
to  teachers.  In  Maryland,  where,  .since  the  school  survey  super- 
vi.sion  has  been  emphasized.  State  Inspector  North  reporte  that  ho 
has  visited  classes,  recorded  data  on  well-devised  blanks  (see  Md 
State  Kept.,  1917,  pp.  168-169),  held  individual  conferences  with 
teachers  on  problems  of  instruction  and  with  principals  on  problems 
of  administration,  sugge.stod  plans  for  working  out  desired  school 
improvements,  and  in  a large  number  of  cases  met  the  faculties  after 
school  hours,  when  questions  of  immediate  moment  to  the  particular 
Mhool  and  of  larger  significance  in  the  high-school  field  were  discussed. 
Tree  report  continues; 


n K , J high-8rhool  euperviaion,  la 

t^t  the  auporviBor  ahall  devote  himself  primarily  to  .uprn^bn-that  isj  to  the  tuk 

of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a better  quality  of  instruction,  to  improve  the  actual 
tewhing  in  the  classroom;  and  though  this  involves  a number  and  variety  of  other 
duties,  both  m the  field  and  in  the  office,  the  ouUtanding  function  of  a .uptrvUor  as 
distinguished  from  an  tmpcclor,  is  unquestionably  that  of  helping  to  improve  tcachine 
by  working  With  the  teiwhers  now  in  service.  The  superviior.^therefore,  Z 
y^s  work  with  Uic  plan  of  working  immediately  at  the  actual  problems  of  the 
classrwm,  but  loss  than  one  month’s  experience  convinced  him  that  the  year  *oiild'' 
^ve  to  be  devo^  pnncipally  to  procuring  changes  in  tho  internal  organixation 
of  the  ^hoole,  jnd  in  sccunng  the  minimum  equipment  with  which  a good  quality 
t Sr*«*7*  ^««onably  bo  expected.  The  most  conspicuous  needs  of  the  e.  hoi 

“ n toecUona:  (1)  More  appata^us,  textbook*. 
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materials  of  instruction,  library  equipment;  (2)  rearrangement  and  better  adjustment 
of  school  programs  to  the  State  course  of  study;  and  (3)  more  and  abetter  teachers. 
Accordingly,  this  report  will  review,  in  a general  way,  under  these  three  hea^  the 
principal  points  of  the  supervisor’s  findings  and  efforts. 

A part  of  the  discussion  of  apparatus,  textbooks,  materials  of 
instructions,  and  library  equipment  is  appended: 


There  were  on  the  approved  list  for  1916-17,  72  high  schools,  30 of  the  first  group  and 
42  of  the  second.  Of  \hese,  at  least  7 of  the  first  group  (23  per  cent),  and  at  least  20 
(47  percent)  of  the  second  group  were  conspicuously  short  in  these  several  particulars 
of  the  minimum  laid  down  by  the  State  board  as  requisite  for  placing  a school  on  the 
approved  list.  Most  of  these  schools  had  been  on  the  list  for  several  years,  and  many 
of  them  liad  drawn  the  State  aid  ever  since  1910,  when  it  was  first  granted ; but  they  had 
never  been  furnished,  nor  would  they,  apparently,  ever  have  been  furnished  with 
sufficient  equipment  te  do  genuine  high-school  work  without  the  steady,  insistent 
pressure  and  frequent  regular  inspection  provided  by  the  new  law.  Their  shortages 
wore  of  v-arious  kinds;  some  had  dq  library  and  no  apparatus  of  any  sort;  others  had  the  ' 
unusable  remains  of  an  antiquated  library  and  of  an  archaic  laboratory  outfit;  and  still 
others  had,  owing  to  annuaf  changes  of  teachers,  let  their  equipment,  good  at  first, 
run  down  almost  to  nothing.  Those  shortages  mean  that  the  classroom  exercises  in 
ecicnoo  wore  Umitt*d  to  mere  textbook  work,  answering  rote. questions,  the  reciting 
of  momorizwi  i)orti{)ns  of  the  texts;  that  there  was  no  library  reference  or  supple- 
mentary matter  available;  and  tliat  the  instruction  in  the  two  social  subjects,  English 
and  history,  was  simply  dying  on  its  feet,  being  confined  entirely  to  one  book— the 
text  used;  and  the  lack  of  maps  and  charts,  either  purchased  or  homemade,  simply 
petrified  the  instruction  in  history  and  in  Cesar. 

But  supervision  is  needed  also  in  large  high  schools,  either  directly 
by  the  principal  or  by  experienced  assistants  to  whom  he  delegates 
this  important  function.  This  is  r^ognized  and  strongly  urged  by 
Dr.  Tildsley,  of  New  York  City,  in  his  report  for  1918: 


What  is  most  needed  in  our  high  schools,  next  to  closer  and  more  skillful  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  principal  himself,  is  more  effective  ^perviaion  by  the  first 
assistants  who  are  chairmen  of  departments.  There  is  a remarkable  disparity  in  the 
effectiveness  of  such  supervision  at  the  present  time  on  the  part  of  the  various  first 
assistants  in  the  different  schools,  and  even  between  first  assistants  in  the  same  school. 
It  seems  evident  that,  in  tho  examinations  in  the  past,  scholarship  has  been  given 
emphasis  rather  than  qualities  of  leadership  and  administrative  ability.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  coming  exanunationa  tho  board  of  examiners  will  emphasise 
personality,  past  achiovemeni  in  our  service,  and  proved  qualities  of  leadership, 
rather  than  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  even  of  methods.  Scholarship  and 
knowledge  of  methods,  if  not  accompanied  by  courage,  kindliness,  and  that  intangible 
quality  kj^Wn  as  leadership,  avail  a head  of  a department  but  little.  Contrary  to 
general  opinion,  our  high  schools  are  suffering  not  from  oversupeavision,  but  from 
undetsupervision.  Some  principals  allow  themselves  to  be  confined  to  their  inner 
officee,  busied  over  details  which  could  often  be  assigned  4o  a subordinate,  wben  they 
should  bo  in  the  classroom  inspiring  the  teachers  and  stimulating  the  pupils.  Some 
of  iheso  principals,  whllo  thus  giving  too  little  of  their  time  to  actual  classroom  inspec- 
tion, are  not  even  supervising  by  proxy,  since  they  have  not  succeodedln  developing 
he^  of  departments  who  are  the  real  leaders  and  not  merely  the  fiominal  leaders  of 
departments  and  who  lead  because  of  their  grisp  6f  the  problems  of  their  department, 
their  Ultiativ6,,encouragem^^  imd  judgmeht.  .Weak  heM  of  depArtments  for  the 
^mhst  put  ^ust*be  cliarged  agai^t  the  principal, of  tlm  schdoL  If  the  board  of  exam* 
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ine™  has  ever  erred  in  placing  unfit  teachers  on  the  first  aseietenfs  list  only  in  rare 

own  ehoK^  hurthern,ore,  en^h  first  aseistante  have  had  a temporary  tenure  for  1,^ 
y^re,  and  dunpg  that  per., k1  would  have  I«,t  their  license,  on  unfat^rabl,  report 
of  the  P>->nt^Pale.  Heads  of  departments  grow  if  the  principal  encourag.e  them  or 
e en  allow/them  grow  They  d, genera...  if  the  principal  give.  themT  a^thTrity 
and  dot.  not  encourage  the  exercise  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  hie  chairmen  A 

■ Sirn,  r*":  T " " -d  pro^rlL-ivt 

Wher  1 i oou.pos.xi  of  en,hm.iastic,  energ.aie,  efficient  Ustchere 

hat  p---ipa*  «ho 

It  IS  obvious  timt,  if  efToctivo  supervision  is  to  bo  secured,  aVeater 
doniand  must  bo  nin.lc  as  to  training  and  professional  fitneas  on  the 
principal,  , St  ate  Jligb-Schoul  Inspector  Calloway,  of  Missouri 
empliasizos  tJijs  pt)int  in  his  n'port  for  1916:  * 

We  ncMl  to  evolve  in  ihi.  Stale  a po.dtion  of  high-»chool  principal.  The  city  euper- 
,nten, lent  can  not  give  sufl.e.enf  time  to  the  HU,s.rviHion  of  inatrnction  in  Lrgh 
echoola.  The  Hupenumndent  with  the  grade  work  and  with  official  dutiea  can  S 

high-Hchis)l  prin<  i),al.  lie  niunt  be  given  more  time.  Ilia  work  must  be  orefnirnH 
in  aueh  a way  .ha.  h.- t-an  find  time  for  work  with  high-aohool  teachere.  tI^hS 
achool  principal  ahould  he  given  more  authority  and  hie  dutiee  more  clearly  definS 
Me  elatus  le  no.  a.  the  present  lime  such  that  his  influence  with  hie  teachere  is etro^ 
le  le  not  taken  soriouely  by  high-echool  teachers,  and  consequently  refuses  to  take^a 
hand  in  mat len.  over  which  he  does  ncU  have  full  authority.  Both  auXrity  and 
dignity  n.ue,  bo  alt.acluHl  «,  ihis  pa-ition  before  our  best  men  will  remain  high^h^ 
primipas  When  we  have  cr<>aied  such  a position  in  this  State,  the  high-schoo 
pnnc.palship  will  not  he  a stepping  slone  to  the  superintendeney.  The 
ondent  now  has  more  than  he  ran  do.  Such  a change  will  not,  in  any  way  eS 

the  importnnfc  of  Ihe  position  of  the  superintendent.  ^ »y.  curtaU 

Inspector  Kingsley,  of  Mussachusotts,  also  recommends  a require-, 
ment  of  professional  training ^ 

often  a principal  is  selected  on  the  ground  that  ho  has  a pleasing  personality  and 
h.«  been  unusually  successful  in  teaching  some  one  subject  These  quXeafio^ 
while  im4.orlanl  are  far  from  .adequate.  lie  should  be  a student  of  educational  pro^ 
loms.  It  te  exuemoly  desirable  that  he  should  have  taken  eoureos  in  hLh  sch^ 
organisation  and  adm, nitration  in  a college  or  university.  This  «Kims  tq  be  a r^„. 
able  requiremen  in  view  of  the  summer  schools  now  offering  such  cou,^  ’ 

ence  as  pnn<jipal  of  a srnaller  school  affords  excellent  Gaining  for  similar  res^T 

Jrin'paHs^Se^^^^^^^^  **’’‘^"*'"*  “ * « «Pable 

Not  only  must  tho  principal  be  trained,  but  he  must  also  be  given 
time  from  h.s  administrative  duties  to  visit  classes  and  confer  with 
his  teachers  daily  in  an  effort  to  improve  their  work.'  *Evory  one 
who  has  studied  the  situation  has  found  tha^ctUfUly  few  principals 
hnd  ‘li^t.me  ^ perform  adequately  the  mosti^portant  function  of 
t r tiffico  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  instruction.  Mr. 
1,/aUow'ay,  by  means  of  a questionnaire  sent  to  principals  of  all  first- 
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of  no  ip  Kentucky  who  made  no  report,  and  of  20  in  Kentucky  who 
confessed  that  they  gave  "very  little”  time  to  supervision,  the 
followint^  tahulatiori  was  made: 

Amount  oj  tvne  given  daily  hy  high  school  principah  in  Virginin  and  Kentucky  to 

tuperuision.  ^ 


1 Perio  Is. 

1 N'irpjtii-1 

fiive  no  perio.ls 

1 /Vr  cent. 

<iivf  U'ss  than  1 iK-riod  ! 

fJive  1 DcrioJ 1 1- 

Oive  2 periods 

(Jive  more  than  I iicrlod 

Oive  more  tlmn  2 periotls 
Give  uiore  than  3 tieriods. 
Modlftiis 

* 1 2n 

\ Tlie  situation  is  bad  enough  if  tlie  (igurrs  are  taken  ns  recorded; 
It  is  worse  if  they  are  critically  examined.  Although  tlicie  is  no 
ihsposition  to  imply  dishonesty  on  the  par;!  of  principals  making 
returns  to  the  State  ofTice  Hfr  tp  how  they  spend  their  time,  it  mu^ 
he  recognized  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  report  a larger  numli^ 
of  periods  given  to  professional  and  Supervisory  function;?  than  actual 
daily  practice  would  warrant;., moreover,  some  principals  may  have 
misuDdcrstood  the  instructions.  In  Kentucky,  for  exaiirde.  12 
principals  rejiort  that  they  spents  from  live  to  nine  periods  daily  in 
supervision.  One-half  of  these  principals  were  in  sehools  of  fewer 
than  12.')  |uif)ils,  43  per  cent  of  them  in  schools  of  fewer  than  .'lO 
pupils,  and  25  per  cent  in  schools  of  fewer  than  25  pupils,  .Surely 
it  would  he  worth  wliilo  for  the  State  in.spector  to  make  a study  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  such  intensive  supervision. 

Inspector  Calloway,  of  Missouri,  makes  the  following  comment  on 
the  returns  from  his  questionnaire  study,  some  of  the  data  of  which 
wore  presented  above:. 

To  jnakc  a frank  statomont,  there  ia  not  in  this  .'ttatc',  with  a very  few  exceptions, 
what  may  nghtfiilly  be  called  a high-school  principal.  Except  ns  regards  some  minor 
duties,  pn^cally  all  of  the  so-called  high-school  principals  nro  nothing  more  than 
high-school  Teachers.  They  arc  principals  in  name  only.  This  is  l>omc  out  not  only 
by  the  amount  of  teaching  done  hut  also  by  the  tcniiro  of  service.  Forty-four  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  we  in  their  prwitions  this  year  for  the  first  time,  while  43  p^cent  of  the 
pnnctpals  are  in  their  positions  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  121  principals  reporting, 
there  are  only  11  who  do  not  teach  as  many  as  three  periods,  or  half  lime;  (1  report  no 
teaching;  2 teach  one  period;  and  3 teach  two  periods  per  day;  72  per  cent  teach  four 
or  more  periods;  71  per  cent  teach  five  periods;  and  28  per  cent,  or  more  than  onc-fmirth 
do  a full  day's  . * 

. As  Btudy-hall  keopcTS.  77.  or  63  per  coot  of  the  121,  keep  study  hall  one  or  more 
period?:  86  per  cent  of  tho  principals  givo*ohe  or  morij  hours  per  day  to  office  work; 
36  per  cent  give  two  hours  or  more;  and  15  per  cent  give  thro^  or  more  hours  per  day  to 
office  duUea 
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When  the  question  of  the  superviflion  of  instruction  in  the  liigh  schools  is  taken  up 
the  high-school  principal  falls  far  short;  82  of  the  121,  or  70  per  rent,  give  al>soluteIy 
no  time  to  liigh-soliool  teaching  besides  their  own  classes.  An  additional  C per  cent 
give  lees  than  one  hour  to  high-school  sui>erviaion.  and  only  22  per  cent  give  as  much 
as  one  hour  to  ’.igh-school  supervision.  My  observation  is  that  this  is  perhaps  an 
overstatement  of  what  is  really  done.  ^ 

Of  the  121  high-school  principals,  52,  or  43  percent,  are. in  their  po.sitions  tliLs  year 
for  the  first  time;  21  per  cent  are  in  their  positions  for  the  second  year:  and  Id  per  cent 
are  in  their  positions  for-  the  third  year;  5 ])or  cent  have  been  in  four  years  and  4 
per  cent  for  live  years.  Five  high-scliool  principals  liave  been  in  their  j'peHent  iK>si- 
tions  more  than  10  years. 

The  Stale  over  the  high -school  principal  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  hi.s  teachers; 

97  of  the  12 1 report  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  higli-school  teachers,  and  those  who 
report  Rome  voice  in  the  selection  show  that  this  is  usually  only  in  an  udvi.sory  way. 

^he -great  mini  her  of  new  teacliers  in  our  high  schools  eadi  year  as  a single  factor 
shows  a great  need  for  a supervising  principal.  The  fact  that  44  j>or  cent  of  the  tt»achi  ng 
force  in  our.high  schools  changed»ch  year  is  in  itsc!;  an  umiuc.'^iioned  <l(‘mand  for 
closer  supervision.  And  the  additional  fact  that  32  per  cent  of  tlu'  total  t(*aching  force 
has  never  taught  in  the  high  schools  heforc  this  year  is  hut  a further  justification  of 
this  demand.  It  is  impossible  that  teachers  do  satisfactory  work  under  such  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  no  other -factor  is  so  largely  resiKinsihle  tor  the  shilling  each  year  of 
high-school  *eachers  as  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision  of  instruct  ion.  Many  teachers 
come  into  the  high  scho<>J6  enthusiastic  and  with  high  ideals  of  what  ought  to  he  done. 
They  are  misunderstood  by  their  pupils.  Their  work  does  not  go  as  they  haveplanru*^. 
They  become  discouraged,  flounder  around  for  a,U^e,  ifnd  then  settle  down  to  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

EXTENSION  OF  FXfNCTION  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ^ 

The  growing  critical  attitude  toward  the  higli  scliool,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  and  in  tlio  rcjiort  two  years 
ago,  finds  expression  occasionally  in  such  a passage  as  the  following 
fron^  the  superintendent  at  Williamsport,  Pa.: 

In  many  ways  the  high  school  is  doing  e.xrel  lent  wcad^,  for  wTiich  both  principal  and 
teachers  deserve  full  credit.  'There  are,  however,  in  my  judgment,  some  weak  points 
thatjOught  to  l>e  strengthened.  One  weaknesH  is  in  the  organization  of  the  high  Hchool, 

9 The  general  attitude  of  faculty  and  students  seems  to  be  that'children  are  sent  to  the 

school  to  do  a certain  amount  of  work,  and  tliat  th^^cachere  are  there  for  llie  puriX)»o  ^ 
of  testing  the  children  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  have  <ioiie  their  work  and  to 
grade  them  accordingly.  Both  parties  seem  to  feel  that  when  each  has  perfonnoti  his 
work  individual  responsibility  ends.  It  does  not  w*cm  to  be  the  prime  motive  of  the. 
high-school  faculty  as  a whole  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  pupil,  hut  rather  to 
permit  the  delinquent  to  eliminate  himself  from  his  class  or  hc1ux>1  through  repeated 
failures.  The  character  of  this  kind  W discipline  is  negativ^  and  repressive  instead 
of  positive  and  directive.  Even  in  some  colleges  to-<lay  there  is  a dean  whose  duty 
it  IS  to  get  hold  of  the  failing  student  early  and  'help  hiin,  if  |X)swil)le.  Tliroughout  the 
" high-school  course  tliere  should  be  continuous  growth  in  self-reliance,  willing  and  cheer- 
ful obedience,  and  closer  cooperation  between  the  student  Innly  and  faculty,  and  also 
like  relations  should  exist  between  the  principal  and.  faculty. 

Criticism  must  load  primarily  to  a clarification  of  tho  function  of 
aecohdary  edi^cation.  Toward  this,  end  tho  appended  statemeat  of 
Coqipaissioaer  Meredith,  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  aa  aid: 
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The  high  school  should  assist — 

First,  by  leading  the  pupil  to  a conception  of  the  variety  and  the  significance  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  world.  This  may  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  through  a study  of 
vocations.  Pupils  may  thus  be  led  to  see  what  fields  of  activity  aifi!  open  both  to  Ixiys 
and  to  girls;  what  general  and  what  specific  personal  qualities  are  necessary  for  pro- 
gressive success,  together  with  the  special  training  required.  A study  of  this  character 
would  rev^l  the  probable  demand  for  workers  in  a given  field,  and  also  indicate  the 
remuneration  to  be  had  in  terms  of  both  money  and  personal  and  social  advantages. 

Second,  by  testing  the  pupil’s  capacities  and  interests  over  a wide  field  of  subject 
matter  and  activities.  The  high-school  period  is  a time  o^self-discovery  and  self- 
realization  for  tho  pupil,  and  the  process  of  discoveringdatent  interests  and  abilities 

IS  a function  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pupil. 

Third,  tho  school  may  assist  the  pupil  by  giving  him  definite  training  in  innda- 
mental  subjects  and  by  providing  for  systomatic  physical  education,  which  should 
include  tho  inculcation  of  ideaUand  standards  in  this  paramount  phase  of  edm  ation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ideal,  there  can  be  little  question  after  road- 
'ing  numerous  reports  from  both  city  and  State  superintendents  that 
the  tendency  of  high-school  education  Ls  strongly  vocational.  This 
tendency  is  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  the  Sniith-llughcs  la*lv,  which 
by  its  opportunities  for  financial  aid  seenw  to  be  influencing  strongly  * 
the  reformulation  of  curricula.  Many  schools,  however,  are  finding 
' difliculty  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Self-criticLsm  is  also  leading  to  a widening  of  the  functions  of  the 
high  school.  Tho  tendency  to  include  in  secondary  education  tho 
Seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  a part  of  the  junior  high  school  is 
progi-essing  quietly,  especially  in  the  largest  cities;  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston  having  ostahlishod  thq 
beginnings  of  such  schools.  The  inclusion  of  two  yeais  upward  as 
a junior  college  is  generally  approved,  but  for  economic  reasons  the 
\ movement  is  making  litUe  jirogress.  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  have  recently  ^tablished  junior  colleges.  E.xtension  work 
by  high-schools  has  been  tried  in  one  county  in  California,  and  the 
departments  of  teacher-training  for  the  elementary  grades  is  making 
substantial  progr^.  Reports  from  tho  several  State's  testify  that 
tho  work  is  proving  satisfactory.  Evening  high  schools  are  of  in- 
creasing importance^,  with  enrollments  encouragingly  large;  but 
everywhere  the  problem  is  to  secure  a high  percentngo  of  regular 
Atendanco.  The  reports  testify  that  the  effort  is  generally  being 
made  to,  present  in  these  evening  schools,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
schools  conducted  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As.soointion  nud 
other  semipublh;  or  private  agencira,  what  the  mature  students  want.  ' 
Summer  high  schools  likewise  seem  to  be  accepted  as  of  growing 
importance  as  a regular  part  of  the  school  system.  It  is  interesting, 
to  note  that  a pumber  of  reports  justify  them  by  presenting  data 
TOhcerning  not  only  the  attendance  but  ujsp  the  success  of  the  pupils 
in  earnmg  credits  and  in  maintaining  their  standing  in  the  successive’’ 
terms. 
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One  flove’opniont  of  high-school  work  that  needs  more  cxtoasivo 
treatment  than  is  possible  in  this  report  is  in  the  growth  and  use  of 
high-school  libraries.  P>oni  every  section  of  the  country  have  come 
reports’ not  merely  of  increased  appropriations  for  hooks  but  also  of 
the  employment  of  trained  full-time  librarians  and  of  the  introduction 
of  systematic  instruction  in  library  w^ork.  Although  it  is  strange 
that  tiiis  developjnent  should  have  come  so  late  in  our  secondary 
schools,  it  Ls  no  less  gratifying  that  the  movehiont  is  progressing  so 
generally  and  with  such  vigor. 

THE  WAR  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 

The  efTect  of  the  war  on  secondary  schools  has. been  manifest  in 
the  enrollment,  in  tlie  suhjeet-mattor  of  instruction,  and  in  iho. 
extra-curricular  activities.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  many  toaeliers  and  principals,  have  been  drawn  from  tiie 
schools  hy  4iie  demands  of  otlic*’  serviec.  The  jnipils  also  Imve 
felt  tlioso  demands;  some  of  the  older  ones  entering  the  Army,  and 
many  otliem,  .especidly  in  centers  of  indi^try,  uuciertaking  re- 
munerative work.  -The  superintomlont  of  sclmols  in  Chelsea,  Mitss., 

for  instance  reports:  ^ 

/ 

During  the  prweding  year  there  wa«  a large  loss  of  pupils,  largely  due  to  the  increas- 
ing demand  forunskilled  a|c)  inexperienced  laborers.  This  condition  was  aggravated 
by  the  increasing  coal  of  living  and  the  fact  that  many  of  our  pupils  came  from  jjoor 
families  in  which  the  older  children  were  called  utxm  to  help  meet  this  higher  coat  of 
living  by  going  out  to  work  for  wages.  Undoubtedly  the  higher  wagea-which  were 
offered  for  this  kind  of  labor  templed  many  pupils  who  had  been  gradually  losing  their 
interest  in  school  to  leave  in  order  to  go  to  work.  Figures  show  that  in  the  year  19U)- 
10  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  wbo  left  school  were  freshmen. 

In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  liigh-f?chool 
enrollment  withdrew  during  the  year  1916-17,  62  per  cent  of  the 
withdrawals  goinj^  dirtily  to  work.  In  Providence,  R.  1.,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Aurora,  111.,  there  W'ere  losses  of  from  4 to  7 per 
cent;  and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  increase  in  iiigli-scliool 
enrollment  for  1916-17  was  only  696  pupils,  or  1.4  ])or  cent.  The 
largo  cities,  like  New  York  and  Boston,  have  hud  smaller  en- 
rollments than  the  previous  ’steady  growth  had  led  them  to 
expect.  But  there  ha.s  bean  rfo  such  emptying  of  the  schools 
as  many  had  expected;  in  fact,  school  reports  for  19^15-1917  far  more 
frequently  mention  continued  growth  in  high  schools  tlian  any 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

Another  effect  of  the  war,  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  student-body, 
has  been  presented  by  the  superintendent  of  La  CYosse,  Wis.; 

While,  in  any  circumstance^  war  is  a most  deplorable  thing,  in  my  judgment  it 
has  been  a most  wonderful  factor  in  the  development  in  the  secondary  school  of  the 
spirit  of  citizenship,  honor,  integrity,  and  loyalty.  The  various  war  activities  which 
* the  schools  have  been  doing  during  the  year  have  been  wonderful  factors  of  educatiot^ 
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Thero  IS  no  other  one  mnuence  which  has  so  emphasized  the  responsibility  oi  even 

do!Srfa°?  . ‘"r  “ “ f l>eyond  the  question  of  a 

mi  L i h ‘ r 1“  ""  “ community  and  be  a part  of  the  com- 

mum  > « ithout  beiUK  rcs,K.nsible  to  the  . onummity,  and  that  no  jH-rson.  even  a high 

^h^l  boy  or  gtrl.  can  live  in  modern  sti.  iety  as  an  individual  entirely  independent 
of  tho  other  imjividualfl  in  the  rnmiminity.  ^ 

Jmin  allqnarlmcomosimilur  rnpoits;  never  before  in  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  secondary  education  have  the  [lupils  lieen  so  en- 
thusiastic, so  earnest,. and  so  persistent  in  their  work.  Tliis  has  in 
large  mea,sure  been  due  to  the  fact  that  high-school  teachers  liave- 
inrorpornted  frcsli  material  and  developed  or  einphasixcd  it  by  tlio 
war  situation  in  their  instruction  of  liistory,  civics,  English,  science 
mathematics,  and  praetienlly  every  othcRKubjeet  in  the  curriculum! 
It  IS  (lilhcuJt  to  sec  lu)w  those  teachers  nfterHIio  success  that  they 
rejmrt  in  using  luganingful,  motivated  material  can  return  to  tlie 
formal  work  that  has  eliaracterix.cd  so  miicli  of  high-school  instruc- 
tion. In  this  connection  shduld  he  mentioned  the  care/ul  elimi- 
nation in  various  cities,  notably  in  ( iiicinnati  under  SuiitMhuulon 
of  all  mnterial  in  high-sehoo!  textl.ooks  that  seemed  directlv  or  indi-' 
rectly  to  supporl  nutociutic  government.  Never  before  has  there 
been  suen  a widespread  and  determined  effort  to  make  secondiirv 
schools  the  means  of  inculcating  the  ideals  of- democracy. 

From  schoolmen  and  from  the  [mpils  them.selvas  aU  over  the 
country  .there  has  been  a const  aufr^elfort  to  learn  liow  tlie  scliools 
can  hast  help  in  the  war.  Partly  to  answer  this  implied  quastion 
the  (lovernment  has,  through  tho  Commissioner  of  Educatio'i/ 
is.sued  a number  of  bulletins  to  th^schools  and  to  the  public  at 
. large.  Among  these  may  he  meutioued  “Europe's  Educational 
Message  to  America,”  “Secondary  Schools  and  the  WSr,”  “Suffires- 
tions  for  the  Conduct  of  Edtjcational  Institutions  during  the  War  ” 
Work  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities  during  the  W’ar'” 

. and  “Government  Policies  Involving  the  Schools  in  War  Time  ” the 
last  one  mentioned  being  signed  by  five  memhers  of  the  Cabinet 
whoso  departments  are  most  concerned.  The  burden  of  all  those 
messages  has  been  that  t.he  high  schools  slmuld  continue  their’ work' 
and  make  it  more  vital  for  tho  welfare  of  tho  Nation  in  tho  years  to 
come.  The  Coinmissionc.r  of  Education  also  pulilishod  recommen- 
dations of  a joint  committee  on  the  teaehing.of  tho  soieneos  and  of 
industrial  work  ^luring  the  war,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Food 
Adinimstration,  issued  a series ^6f  “Lessons  in  Community  and 
National  Life  for  tho  purjuise  of  iVljIcnting  the  ideals  of  democraev  ' 
and  broader  conceptions  of  national  life.  .. 

All  over  the  country  tho  high  schools  that  were  equipped  for  the 
work  gave  instniction  to  tho  men  in  tho  soTeetive  draft  under  the  ' 
direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Jplasses 
conducted  m telegraphy,  in  motor  mechanics,  in  the^trades. 
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connected  witljRhe  construction  of  airplanes,  and  in  other  similar 
work  which  thi  men  had  been  assigned,  high-school  pupils  often 
assisting  their* teachers  in  the  instruction.  In  the  summer  schools 
training  was  in  many  places  given  for  the  Women’s  Business  Reserve 
Corps,  the  students,  being  women  who  were  preparing  to  take  the 
places  of  men  called  to  the  Army.  In  Philadelphia  these  J^purses, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lmoy  L.  W,  Wilson,  included  the  elements 
of  business,  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting,  ^orstenotypy, 
filing,  office  practice,  aivics,  current  histoiy^,  war-time  housekeeping, 
drawings  and  draughting,  telegraphy,  and  English  expression,  oral 
and  written.  The  extra  curricular  work  of  high -school  pupils 
during  the  year  has  included  various  kinds  of  assistance  to  officials 
boarcb,  such  as  the  filling  and  filing  of  cards,  the  ta$ulatiart  of 
questionnaire  returns,  the  writing  of  letters  and  the  addressing  of 
envelopes,  the  making  of  postern,  and  other  public  signs;  securing 
membership  for  the  Rod  Cross, ^ the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  'ioung 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  the  making  of 
articles  for  these  organizations;  the  collection  of  books  for  soldiers’ 
libraries;  the  selling  of  thrift  stamps  and  bonds;  the  adoption  of 
orphans  in  the  several  devastated  countries;  aiding  in  the  campaign 
for  ectnservation  of  coal  and  food;  gardening  and  farming.  The 
story  of  the  self-denials,^  the  enthusiastic  w'ork,  and  the  elTective  ac- 
complishment of  OUT  boys  and  girls  would  make  one  of  the  most  iieroic 
chapters  in  the  history  of  secondary  education. 

FARM  SERVICE  BY  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

Late  in  the  sprihg  of  . 1917  there  were  urgent  calls  for  assistance 
on  the  farms  by  high-school  boys,  and  in  response  arrangements 
were  all  over  the  country  hurriedly  made  by  which  boys  were.excused 
from  some  school  attendance  im  order  that  they  might  render  serv- 
ice. In  some  cases  they  wont  <Ti\  the  farms  os  regular  helpers;  in 
others  they  did  seasonal  work  as  the  crops  of  the  noigiiborhood 
demanded.  A number  of  schools  organized  their  boys  into  groups 
who  rented  and  cultivated  a farm  of  their  own.  Usually  school 
credit  was  given  boys  who  worked  for  three  months  or  so,  providing 
their  marks  were  passing;  but  of  course  there  were  different  provisions 
among  the  many  schools  whose  pupils  went  to  this  temporary  work. 
In  Philadelphia  the  board  of  education  granted  furloughs  \o  boys  over 
16  whose  class  standing  was  satisfactory,  the  furlpughs  applying  to 
May  and  June  and  Septem^r  and  October.  In  North  Dakota  the 
State  board  of  education  resolved  on  May  16,  1917,  '^thatit  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  school  in  our  State  to  open  not  earlier  than 
October  1,  in  order  that  as  many  boys  as  possible  of  suitable  age  can 
assist  in  horvestiog  Uie  props.*'  This  resdlutic^  was  approved  by  the 
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The  board  very  wisely  added  to  its 


State  High  School  Conference, 
resolution  this  memorandum: 

■ beUevM  that  it  u also  the  imperative  duty  of  wperinteDdenta,  prin- 

ci^,  tcachm,  and  board,  of  education  to  urge  the  attendanc  'at  .chool  of  all  boy. 
below  conacnptive  becauae  the  burden  of  reeponsibility  which  will  r«t  upon  the 
rifling  generation  will  ineviubly  be  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  of  the  war. 

Although  the  appeal  for  boys  was  made  late,  there  are  reports  front 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  response  was  generous,  and  to  the 
sunrise  of  skfeptics  the  city-bred  boy  on  the  whole  furnished  accept- 
able aid  on  the  farm.  Some  of  the  camps  made  less  money  than  they 
had  expect^,  or  even  after  a summer  of  bard  work  went  into  debt- 
but  the  balance  was  on  tbe  right  side  of  the  ledger;  additional  food 
was  produced,  a demwd  by  boys  nearing  military  age  for  oppor- 
tunity to  MFve  was  satisfied,  and  there  were  numeroua  by-products  of 
no  mconsiderable  value.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  ah  in- 
creased appreciation  by  the  public  of  the  •high-school  boy,  some 
underetanding  by  the  city  boy  of  the  farmer  and  his  work,  and  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  into  several  city  high  schools  Such 
cour^  are  given  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Decatur,’ 111.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.  > 

The  experience  of  1917  revealed  possibUitios  for  so  great  national 
service  that  m the  several  States  committees  wore  early  appointed 
to  formulate  more  complete  and  effective  plans  than  ‘ the  earlier 
emergency  had  made  possible.'  Of  all  the  roporte  none  has  proved 
more  intelligent  and  helpful  than  that  of  the  committee  on  niohiliza-" 
tion  pf  high-sch^  boys  for  farm ‘service,  Frank  V.  Thompson,  ohaip- 
m^.  From  tljlpPeport  extensive  quotation  is  made. 

On  the  basis  of  its  experience  in  1917  with  1,600  boys— .-iOO  in  16 
canips  and  1 lOO  on  individual  farms-the  Massachusetts  committee 
made  valuable  recommendations  for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
The  following,  both  direct  and  implied,  are  of  general  interest: 

i.nSLTn”!'!!)'!!!  “ the  Ihree  ca-onlialfl  of  tim^that  L,,  early 

enrollment  ot  bo>-.  and  arrangement,  for  emploi-ment  with  fanner.,  of  proper  .unor- 

:=,Svlred^r“  C.X  . 

committee  undertook  the  development  ol  a plan  of  placement  on  farm.,  a. 

“>  'ive 

(6)  Boy.  to  wMk  through  placement  a.  na|ded  on  the  farm.,  in  their  vicinity 
- returning  to  their  homes  at  night.  ^ 

W Or^niraUon  of  c^pe  from  which  boy.  would  go  to.  work  by  the  da v or  week  on 
ia.the  vicinity  o(  the  camp.  . ^ * 

■^0  «p^ence  haa  demonatrated  to  the  committee  that  the  ni^viirion 

i^iq  »choole  ot  the  State  (or  placing  boye  on  farm*  for  day  lab^.  or  for 

P«node,  cu  and  ahould  be  c^ed  on  under  a plan  .imilar  to  that  worked  out 
far  thifl  that  i.,  through  local  pUcement  and  ulad«  local  mipervtaeT  ^ 
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The  committoe  beiiove«  that  a sucTceRful  working  out  of  the  ramp  method  of  supply- 
ing labor  rwiuiros  sulwtantial  modifu'ation.'^  of  the  1917  plan.  Among  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  it  wiahes  to  direct  attention  are  the  following; 

1.  The  norea-ity  for  imme<liatcly  tieginniug  a <'am]mign  to  acquaint  the  farmera 

of  Mawachuaette  with  the  results  of  canape  established  thi«  year  ami  the  pw<ibilitiefl 
for  next  year.  ^ 

2.  The  committee  should  aasume  the  roeponeibitity  for  anti  nnitml  of  the  super- 
vision of  camps. 

3.  The  (lir<*ctor  should  have  control  of  the  location.  equi])niont.  anib<^>mmissary  of 
eat'h  local  camp,  but  should  in  every  i>oeeiblc  way  seek  to  utilize  existing  community 
resourcee  to  the  end  of  making  the  ex|>enf»es  as  low  as  |xx*il)le. 

4.  All  of  these  matters  mean  expt*ndituro  of  public  money  rather  than  private 
support  by  sulxtcription.  (An  esiina'c  for  50  cnnips  in  1«1S  made  ol  $oO.(HK).  In 
1917  there  was  an  ex|)en<iiturd  of  JIO. Ml  .:11.  or  $(1.:U  for  each  boy.'i 

5.  The  adminifitratiun  of  plans  the  conunittce  pro[>ostJH  involvt*^  the  following 
changes:  . 

ft/^  The  appointment  of  a rather  large  and  representative  mlvinory  rominittoe. 

(b)  A smalt  executive  committee,  seven  memhem,  largely  mode  up  of  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  work  during  the  season  of  1917,  who  slmll  be  rcsiHumible 
to  the  public  safety  committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

(r)  The  appointment  of  a direitorof  mobilization  of  Bclnx>I  boys,  r(*s|K)iwihlo  to  the 
executive  committee  for  f*arrying  out  |)olic  ios.  when  atiopiod  and  mtilit*d  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  t>ublic  safety  committee. 

Id)  The  director  to  l>e  onjployed  at  onc-e  to  carry  ou  the  campaign  of  publicity,  of 
securing  cooperation,  of  making  plans  for  enlistment,  of  placement:  in  ■ honr.all  the 
work  necessary  to  get  an  early  start  on  the  farm  work  for  the  .'icoson  of  1918. 

So  faraS^the  exj>erimont  in  Massarhnsetts  goes  to-day  the  committee  linds; 

1.  That  the  right  type  of  boys  under  ellu  ient  sui>er vision  are  valuahlc  in  food 
production. 

2.  That  mutually  advantugeous  working  arranginnents  between  ho>T?  and  farmers 

can  be  brought  about.  * 

3.  that  the  employment  of  the  boys  during  the  Bumme^r.  hema  ajto;V‘»onable  o('ru- 
pation,  can  be'done  on  a eonsiderabljt  InrgtTHcale  with  no  disad^taKc  to  the  Ubor 
market. 

4.  That  as  rapidly  as  the  men  withdraw  from  productive  industry  for  war  service, 
as  increased  demands  are  made  upou  traneportaticn  facilitie.-*  for  (orwunling  inxqis, 
munition.*,  and  siippliss  more  and  more  will  production  of  fooil  he  nt'ccssary  as  near  ns 
pnesible  to  the  point  where  the  food  is  to  bo  cousuiikhI. 

6.  Thatsofar  as  can  l>e  foroacfn,  farm  labor  shoritav  will  bo  moroncure  in  lOlS  than 
it  was  in  1917. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  <'amps  he  conducted  on  aseriumilitary  basis, 
that  training  coumes  l>o  provided  for  camp  cooks  and  »utH*rvistts.  and  that  a uniform 
pra<’tjre  in  'conducting  (‘am)>8  bo  worked  out  embodying  the  fi*aiure.s  prtnod  by 
ex|X'rieuc«  to  l>e  best. 

The  Mnint  would  probably  aeed  modi  ft  cation  in  some  details  to  bo  workable 
, in  any  other  State,  but  it  » of  irre»a  interest  in  the  present  oinergency.  Thp  following 
isquot^  from  a cirtiuiur  issued  by  the  officials  of  the  junior  volunteers  of  Maine: 

^ OKNSRAL  INKORMATION. 

Purpose ,—The  purpose  of  this  movement  is  to  discover,  enli«t,  and  train  boys  and 
young  men  to  .«upply  the  extra  demand  tot  farm  labor  made  necessary  through  the 
increased  acreage  propaganda  recommended  by  the  hUte  and  Fedehd  Govenunenti 
to  provide  for  the  euiergenciei* 
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'EnlUtmenl. — Bo>^  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  of  good  moral  character,  who 
can  pass  the  physical  examination  and  furnish  satisfactory  recommendatioiu,  may 
qualify  as  volunteers. 

Hates  of  enlistment  are  on  and  after  June  1,  to  and  including  October  utdosB 
otherwise  releused  by  the  governor,  on  recommendation  of  the  director  general. 

Application  blanks  may  be  secured  of  the  principal  of  the  local  high  school  or 
academiop.  If  not,  vrius  to  headquarters.  Enlistment  for  both  boys  and  leaders  will 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  National  Guard.  The*  boys  will  be  known  as 
“Volunteers.’^  and  the  leaders  as  “Commanders," 

All  desirable  candidaU^i  whoso  applications  have  been  duly  filed  at  headquarten 
will  receive  orders  to  rei^rt  at  the  mobilization  camp  for  final  examination  and 
enlistment. 

Leafin$h{p.—rhc  boys  will  bo  sent  out  in  squad?  to  work  in  different  sections,  as 
opportunity  may  afford,  under  the  direction  of  (ompetent  adult  loader,  appointed  by 
the  director  general,  who  will  have  full  charge  of  the  boya  until  they  ar«  returned  to 
the  mobilisation  camp,  unless  otherwise  relieved  by  director  general.  Theoe  ^ 
leaders  will  be  men  of  un<iuestioned  Christian  character  and  ability  for  leadership  with 
boys,  coupled  with  a practical  knowledge  of  farm  work. 

^ .\fobili:a{ion-  The  ramp  will  be  mobilizcHl  June  I,  at  the  Y.  M,  C,  A.  State  Camp 
hnnn,  Winihrop  (VitUir.  This  can  be  reached  from  either  Winthrop  dr  Augusta  by 
trolley. 

liistrueti{)n  and  Intining  in  general  farm  work  will  be  given  at  the  camp  by  repre- 
sentutiy^'P  of  the  University  td  Maine  and 'other  qualified  leackirs,  before  assignment 
to  service  1?  made.  ‘ .. 

The  volimteers  will  be  sent  out  in  conrfpanio?,  under  thoir  commanding  officer 
wherever  ami  whenever  net'tltHl. 

Ftirlnughft.  - Brief  furloughs  will  be  granted  to  the  volunteers  in  cusLVi  of  emergency, 
by  the  governor,  on  rw'ommendation  of  the  dirt*ctor  general,  * 

Op|H>rtunity  for  sorvic^ 

Wagt*s.  $1  per  eadi  secular  <lay  from  date  of  enlistment. 

Subsistence  (Iniartl  and  l(Klging). 

Uniforms  that,  l>Ionse.  breechi*?.  leggins,  shoes,  overall?^  and  frock). 

Medic'jd  attendance. 

Tmn8|K)rti»tion. 

School  rrcf/i/s.— Full  school  credits  will  be  alIowe<I  volunteers  on  both  the  Ml  and 
spring  terms  when  cneagetl  in  service.  The  leaders  will  also  Uttor^the  boys  and  as 
far  as  keep  them  up  with  tlieir  regular  sehool  work, 

1 an  uts  — U wilt  bo  nece‘<s;iry  for  each  boy  to  secure  the  consent  and 

approval  of  either  his  pareut^r  gtiardian. 

GVwro/ ar/mim«(rnrmii.-  AU  mutters  pertaining  to  miaunderstaiidings,  adjustments 
of  labor  di^ncuItio.^  change  of  locnttion  or  assignment,  dh>ciplino,  enlinment.  furloughs, 
rauje,  discharge,  or  other  general  questions  shsll  be  referred  to  the  director  general, 

N.STIOMAI.  cm  LI)  L.VnOR  COUmTTKR  PROPORAL8.  ’ 

To  send  any  children  to  farms  without  knowing  the  actual  need  for  them  or  without 
regulation  would  be  wasteful  and  a hindrance  to  the  farmers,  who  do  not  want  a horde 
of  inexperienced  laborers  on  tbbir  hands.  Tlierefore: 

1.  Uroate  and  aptmint  a State  committee  of  school  officials  to  confer  with  the  Pt  itrs 
agricuhtmil  department  and  organirations  of  farmer?  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a' 
real  netnl  of  school  < hrldron  on  farms. 

2.  If  the  nowl  exists,  draft  a set  of  ro-julations  to  meet  the  netnl  and  at  tho  time 

protect  the  children,  such  aa  these:  . 

(a)  Uhildren  14  and  over. only,  to‘be  permitted  to  work  on  farm?  for  others  than  . 
th^  parents,  and  .excused  from  school  for  this  purpose  from  Juuo  I to  October  L , 
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(6)  Children  14  and  over  only,  to  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a day, 
or  more  than  six  days  a week. 

(c)  Children  thus  excused  nuist  have  special  work  pennitt,  issued  by  the  committee 
of  school  officials  or  persons  authorized  by  them  showing  that  the  child  has  been 
examined  by  a physician  and  is  physically  fit  for  work,  permits  to  be  issued  only  for 
farms  known  by  the  committee  to  bo  suitable  places  for  the  children  to  work. 

tJ.  The  State  commit t(*e  of  school  officials  should  be  reeponaible  for  the  supervision 
of  children  at  work  on  farms  to  see  that  regulations  are  enforced.  Transportation, 
feeding,  and  housing  should  all  be  supervised. 

As  to  houflinc,  it  is  advisable  that  children  sent  to  farms  to  work  should  not  be  housed 
witb  the  farmer*. 

It  has  hecu  suggo,^tod  that  the  Boy  Scouts  for  instance,  can  establish  camps  in  a 
given  farm  district  under  Scout  Masters,  Ucai  authopties  will  be  gUd  to  provide 
transportation  from  camps  U farms,  and  the  boys  can  work  in  gangs,  in  one  field  one 
<lay,  in  another  the  next,  an^eturn  to  camp  after  work.  In  this  way  both  work  and 
living  conditions  will  be  supeYised,  and  farmers  will  not  have  the  responsibility  and 
cost  of  housing  them.  I 

Similar  camps  may  be  establiahod  under  playground  directors,  probation  or  school 
officerB.  > ^ 

But  be  sure  you  know  where  the  children  live  and  how. 

Englaiul  is  already  wishing  she  had  not  used  her  children  so  recklessly  at  the  begio- 
ning  of  the  war.  Let  America  leam  by  England’s  experience. 

The  Massachusetts  plan  differed  in  details  but  not  in  spirit. 

Mn,lTARV  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

In  the  enthusiasm  subsequent  to  the  entrance  of  this  country  into 
the  war  there  were  many  who  believed  that  military  d^  should  be 
made  compulsory  for  all  boys  in  high  schools.  Indeed,  before  ,\pril, 
1917,  several  private  secondary  schools  had  offered  military  training 
to  tlioir  older  students  w'ho  hoped  soon  to  enter  officers’  reserve 
camps.  A few  public  high  schools,  notably  those  of  Boston,  had  for 
some  years  given  a form  of  military  drill  to  its  boys;  and  after  the 
declaration  of  war  many  schools,  Specially  those  in  cities,  introduced 
military  training,  usually,  optional.  Among  the  cities  may  be  men- 
tioned Dallas,  El  Taso,  and  Waco,  Tex.;  Aurora,  Elgin,  Moline,  and 
Chicago,  111.;  Stamford,  Conn.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Balti- 
more; Md.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Providence,' R.  1.^  and  moat  of  the  schools 
of  Arizona.  In  \Vyoming  an  elaborate  system  was  developed  and 
approved  by  the  legislature  by  the  grant  of  financial  aid;  the  legis- 
lature of  Oregon’  provided  for  an  elective  course  in  military  tactics 
and  training  in  high  schools,  to  be  directed  and  supervised  by  the 
governor;  and  the  legislature  of  New  York,  without  the  approval 
of  the  State-  (jepart  nent  of  education,  passed  a law  requiring  military 
training  of  all  the  older  youth.  In.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey 
more  delilierate  action  was  taken.  Commissions  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  schools,  of  business,  of  industry,  and  of  the  Army, 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  problem.  In  both  cases  they  dis- 
' apprised  miUtary  training  in  high  siiKools.  \ 
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Tlie  arpuments  for  snd  against  military  training  in  high  schools 
are  summarized  in  the  two  foUowing  letten.,  which  are  quoted  from  the 

report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Minnesota 
for  1917: 

FAVotlABLE  TO  UlLITASY  TRAINING. 

Some  one  has  well  eaid  that  one  of  the  preat  defect,  of  American  life  to-day  ie  alouchi- 
ne«-,louchme«  of  phyenjne,  elouchi^in  the  appeanince  of  our  town*  and  viUapea 
alouctun^  in  the  application  of  mirfa  ai^  l>«ly  to  the  taake  of  the  day,  alouchineai 
in  diaciphne  and  reepoiisivene*  to  ordem  in  cooperative  efforts  of  all  kinds  Com- 
pulwry  military  tmining  enforces  on  a hoy  promptness  in  obeying  orders,  and  he  must 
apply  himself  to  a pveii  task  until  it  is  satisfactorily  finished.  Hie  mental  and  phyri- 

■ V.  ■“  introduced  Ld 

emphasi7.od  when  military  training  is^dit.  It  must  be  introduced  in  a spirit  of 

dUr'enTir’  'or 

Our  ex,«rience  with  military  training  for  severwl  years  in  the  Rochester  High 
.School  letjds  me  to  say  that  it  is  one.of  the  very  t>est  courses  that  we  have  offered 
The  discipline  .of  the  school  is  very  mucji  Iretter,  the  toys  seeing  the  value  of  selt- 
control  and  decent  restraints.  The  c-adets  are  interesteef  in  civic  problems  and  their 
r^po^bilitOT  Otir-eiis  of  UcK-heeter  will  testify  to  the  value  of  thb  training  for 
their  teys.  have  yet  to  hear  a coro,,laint  on  the  cadet  oiganiaation  in  the  Rochester 
Jiig^h  i.-cnooI  froni  'the  purfiiij  of  the  boys  taking  this  work, 

Tho  CMt  of  this  work  is  very  slight, 'as  we  have  asked  the  bo.vs  to  buy  their  own 
roits  and  caps.  This  year  the  cost  has  adt  anced  from  ?15  to  a^ut  *2;t’  The  bovs 
f^l  It  keenly  and  we  have  allowed  them  to  take  the  drill  and  rifle  practice  without 
^e  regular  cadet  undortn.  I.ioiit.  W.  K.  Wright,  of  the  local  Mac-hine  Gun  Co.  is  the 
dnil  master  and  recelvoei  a slight  remuneration,  ' 

Drill  is  offered  twice  a week  and  rifle  practice  by  squads  once  a week.  During  the 
winter  season  indoor  .kill  and  rifle  practice  are  given,  and  during  the  spring,  summer  ' 
and  fall,  outdoor  practice.  Interest  in  the  organization  is  so  keen  that  prominent 
citiaens,  who  arc  membersMif  the  local  rifle  club,  offered  to  take  squads  of  radets  out 
to  the  rifle  range.  The  rifle  range  is  owned  by  the  Machine  Gun  Co.,  the  Rifle  Club 
and  the  cadet  organization.  ^ ' 

State-iride  military  training  in  high  schooU  has  been  a decided  succmb  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  where  legislative  aid  is  granted.  At  first  there  was  a great  deal  of  opp<^ 
sition,  but  It  now  has  (he  hearty  approval  of  all  the  citizens  of  thtTState  The  State 
superintendent  of  instruction  has  tiiis  to  say : 1 take  Uiis  opportunity  to  expitw  mv 

hearty  endor^ment  of  the  cadet  work  which  is  l^-ing  done  in  Wvoming.  For  wme 
Ume  I hai?e  watching  the  influence  which  it  ha,  exerted  ui;on  the  young  men 
enmiled  in  the  vanous  schools,  and  1 wish  to  «iy  that  1 consider  it  most  valuable 
t^mng  for.  our  high-school  boys.  J am  glad  to  see  the  movement  growing  in  popu- 

Finally,  I wish  to  say  that  here  is  an  organiretion  in  which  the  phvsical'welfare  of 
^'*<^1^^  boy  can  be  cared  for.  Football  takes  cw  of  about  16 

M 20.  basketball  about  10  or  16,  liaseball  about  12  or  IS;  but  in  drill,  setting  upexer-  ■ 
rises,  and  nfle  practice,  evor\  high-school  boy  may  compete.'  Where  the  cadet  move- 
ment  hM  been  tried,  it  w a succw.  Austin,  Mankato.  St.  James,  and  Stillwater  in  ■ 
this  State,  are  very  succeeeful  in  their  experimehls.  Thoec  who  havd  tried  the  exneri- 
ment  can  epeak  from  experience,  dthem  can  only  guess,  and  those  who  op,KS^  the 
movement  are  mo^y  gueasersand  mothers  who  did  not  raise  their  sons  to  lie  toldicra 
but  frant  them  to  mollycoddlea.*  . 

• Sopt.  H A.  JoHoNi^.  KeebMtor  Misa.  . : . 
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TH?  OPPOSrNQ  VIEW. 

The  world  is  suffering  from  h hysteria  of  fear.  Fear  has  entered  the  courts  of 
Europe  and  shaped  the  policies  of  kings.  The  nations  at  war  to-day  had  but  to  look 
acroas  their  boundaries  any  nisjht  for  the  last  30  years  to  behold  a horrid,  grinning 
monster,  ready  to  leap  at  their  throats.  They  talked  about  “perils,”  until  at  last 
an  emperor  had  himself  pictured  rid’og  in  the  night  of  a black  world-catastrophe, 
with  uplifted  sword,  def>dng  the  “Yellow  Peril.”  In  these  laU'r  days  this  fear  has 
reached  America.  Congrees  appropriates  hun<Ireds  of  millions  to  banish  fear,  but 
it  is  not  enough.  Our  schools  must  bo  enlisted  in  the  desperate  fight  to  lay  this 
ghost  of  fear.  And  now  this  State  will  l>e  asked,  as  others  have  l)een  already,  to 
introduce  military  drill  into  the  curriculum  of  its  public  schools. 

The  purpose  pf  this  training  is  that  our  youth  may^be  enablcfl  to  repel  the  attack 
of  a foreign  foe.  And  it  is  accepUd  by  all,  militarists  includt'<l.  that  the  prime  quali- 
fication fora  soldier,  the  ncci^seity  Indore  evorylhing  otso  for  the  man  who  fights,  is 
a sound,  strong  l>ody.  The  advcK'^itrv  of  militaiy  drill  uflirm  that  their  system 
^furnishes  (ho  best  training  for  dcveloi)ing  strength  and  endumneer  If  this  were 
true,  military  drill  might  be  justifioil;  for  a strong  body  is  as  essonti:;^o  the  arts  of 
peace  as  to  the  arts  of  war.  And  may  I interject  that  the  deman^  (J^eaco  during 
the  next  10  years  will  bo  a severer  test  U|h>u.  .\ineriean  mi^nhtxd  tlian  any  war  to 
come?  Hut  the  elaim  is  not  true.  And  1 eall  to  witness  thos<*  who  know. 

. First,  Dr.  Sargent,  veteran  director  of  pliysical  training  at  llarvanj:  “Military 
drill  is  not  an  adequate  means  for  physical  training.  It  is  not  only  very  limittni 
in  its  activities,  but  actually  hannful  in  its  (dfects  ui>on  boys  hw  than  Tii  or  20  yearn 
" of  age.  It  is  apt  to  foster  a lK>ml>astic  spirit  of ‘tin-soldierisin  ’ and  a false  sense  of 
patriotism  which  does  not  appreciate  the  st'riousness  of  war  nor  the  glorit«  of  the 
elniggles  of  peac*e,” 

Dr,  Herman  Koehler,  of  Wc-st  Point,  in  his  •Physu'ul  Training  in  the  Service,”  says: 
/*The  attributes,  in  order  of  importance,  may  be  Biimme<l  up  :is  follows:  (o)  (lencral 
health  and  Ixxiily  vigt)r:  (6)  muscular  strength  and  endurance;  (c)  seIf-roliam;e;  and 
(rf)  smartness,  activity,  and  precision.  It  is  upon  thefiretof  tJjoso— liealth  and  Inxlily 
vigoi^thal  the  development  of  all  the  other  qualities  so  essential  in  a soldier  are 
dependent,  and  for  that  reason  the  maintenance  of  ro]>ust  health  aud  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  vigor  should  l>e  considered  the  primary'  object  of  this  training.” 

Sir  William  Aitkin,  professor  of  pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School  of  England, 
says:  “Boys  given  military  training  at  18  make  eoldiera  who  are  less  robust  and 
cient  than  men  w'ith  whom  this  training  was  deferred  a few  years,  remaining  in  civil 
life  until  after  their  bones,  heart,  and  lungs  were  more  matured  and  developed.” 

^ 1*HILADELPHIA,  May  H,  J9J6, 

TO  tht  Joint  CotnmiUte  on  Higher  SchooU. 

Gentlemen;  Tho  subcommittoo  on  military  training  l>egB  to  rciwrt  as  follows: 

The  extension  ■ and  development  of  the  present  method  of  physical  trainihK  is 
etrODgly  advised,  supplemented  by  practical  instruction  in  hygiene,  prevention  of 
disease,  and  immediate  treatment  of  wounds  and  injuries, 

' 1 quote  from  tho  report  of  special  cuminiaBion  on  military  education  and  reser\'o 
appointed  by  the.  Governor,  of  Massachusetts,  in  ‘June,  1915,  consisting  of  a lawyer,  a 
publisher,  two  college  presidents,  one  manufacturer,  one  representative  of  union 
labor,  and  three  retired  generals^ two  paragraphs: 

“The  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion  fn>m  school  t^hors,  military  experts, 
officeni  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  nylitia,  and  the  general  public  is  against  military 
drills  dflfified  in  the,  first  clause  alx>vo.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  military 
drill  which  a boy.  receives  in  school  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  him  from  the  point 
^view  of  practical  soldiering.  As  far  as  available  evidence  goes,  drill  in  the  schools 
has  had  no  beneficial  'effect  in  promoting  enlistments  in  the  militia,  except  in  a few 


preeciUs  to  them  in  com-mto  mm,  , ' lo  <Ht.«>t  the  ideas  which  military  drill 

s r.£-;  Fr “'r“‘ 

The  nature  of  the  military  training  ofrcre.l  in  our  hiirl,  scl.ools  ha.s 
v.r  «l  w,do  v-Ir„m  ,„„0  n„n..,lu„s  In  form.,!.,  t,.'  I„  ? " 

aottes.  Htchmond  ^ r„.  has  published  its  fourse  of  study  in  mili 

Jirst  3o^u-  ,lnlJ,  three  hours;  signaJing  and  marksmanship  two 
ours.  . ccond  year— drill,  throe  hours;  company  administration  * 
and  organization  ami  military  hygiene,  two  bourn,  'fhir  1 vear- 

urUi  >eat-,lril  , three  Imuis:  tactics  and  leadcn^hip,  (w,,  l.oure 
This  IS  a part  of  the  Wyoming  plan  of  military  training,  concorni,?.: 
which  much  has  been  published.  Tlie  purposes  of  the  military  train" 
ng.  like  lbs  nature,  have  varied  widely-frorn  improvement  in  phy 
Rit;U  well-being  to  military : preparedne.ss  and  moral  developinent 
0 la.st-mentione,l  purpose  „.ss,imo-s  a general  transfer  oJ  tS.t 
t)  at  has  nowhere,  especially  in  countries  where  such  trainin<^  of 

ellimi  establishe.1,  been  provc.l  or  even  largely 

da  niedi  The  examination  of  the  young  men  who  entered  ^the 

M 7/  T^'  ««  the  schoolman  has  ne7r  been 

able  to  do,  the  need  of  serious  and  continued  physical  training  of 
our  boys  and  girls;  and  usually  military  ^11  in  high  schools  lias 
been  justified  as  contributing  to  this  end.  The  recent  manuals  on 
ph^iea  education  lasued  by  the  States  of  Now  Jersey  anTiiZ 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  generally  recognized' that  the  higl^school  is  in  the  critical 
Rt^o  of  ite  development;  -no  other  phase^ublic  education  is  so 
often  discussed  and  so  little  understood.  HT«ng  iltained  during 
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the  past  renoration  a r'arvelous  physical  growth  and  a irratifyino; 
improvement  in  its  internal  administration,  it  remains  now  to  be 
defined  and  directed  purposefully  and  effectively  toward  ends  con- 
sonant not  only  with  elementary  and  higher  education  but  eiso  with 
the  Jarf^or,  aims  of  national  life.  Before  this  can  be  satisfactorily 
(lone,  the  newer  spirit  of  democracy  and  national  ideals  must  be 
clearly  formulated  and  accepted  throughout  the  Nation  as  a basis 
for  all  national  Hfo.  Then,  to  make  opportunities  equal  for  all  the 
youth  of  our  country,  there  must  be  extensive  aid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  public  high  schools,  which^ll  thus  be  recognized 
as  an  effective  instrument  in  training  leaders  in  the  upbuilding  of 
national  welfare.  On  the  basis  of  definitely  declared  and  accepted 
ideals  of  democracy,  and  wit)i  the  aid  of  a Federal  subsidy,  profes- 
sionally trained  principals  aftd  teachers  of  the  finest  qualities  must 
be  secured  to  reform  and  redirect  not  merely  the  curricula  and 
courses  of  study  but  also  the  social  activities  of  the  high  schools. 
Tlion,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  them  to  reach  their  highest 
eflicicncy  as  agencies  in  the  development  of  the  Nation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ART  IN  THE  UNITED  SJ^ATES.' 

I5y  Wai.teb  Saboent, 

Professor  of  Art  Education,  Vnit€r»ity  of  Chicago,  * ' 


-Introduclory-Art  instruction  in  elementarv  schooI»-Arl  Instruction  in  hUh  schooL.  Ar 
mstructioD  m universitics-Art  museums  and  ^ schoob-Ar 


Wii,  n !v- u 5"  ‘'onnecf.io 

n \i(le  range  of  scho\)l  activities.'  Any  di.scussion  of  the  subie< 
will  (ie.al.'^^  someyhat  arbitrarily  the  a.spects  with  whicli  i 

This  chapter  includes  the  following: 

1.  Drawing,  painting,  and  con.structive  and  decorative  desier 
whether  used  to  record  facts  of  form  and  structure  in  connSK 
with  industrial  and  scientific  work,' or  to  interpret  forms  and  ap 

pearancespictorially  ordecoratively.  orms  amt  ap 

The  advancement  of  artistic  appreciation,  whether  gained  b 
techPicahpractice  or  by  acquaintance  with  good  art  thro^igh  somi 
approach  other  th,n  that  oUad.ial  production,  or  by  a combinat^ 
of  these  niethod.s.  In  the  discussion  of  tho  advancement  of  artistic 
appreciation  \Mthout  teclinical  production,  the  whole  field  of  fine  and 
industiial  art  is  included.  In  the  discussion  of  technical  work,  only 
e graphic  arts  as  just  defined  are  taken  into  direct  consideration. 
The  material  hero  iveseiitod  is  based  upon  the  replies  to  inquiries 
regarding  recent  changes  i^  aims  and  methods  ot  art  instrJai"n' 
smit  to  State  comiiiissioners  of  education,  and  to  the  superintendents 
of  schools  in  the  three  largest  cities  of  each  State,  to  the  art  depart 
ments  of  State  and  other  leading  iiniversitie.s,  and  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  a wide  range  of  courses  of  study  and  of  reports  of  art  asso- 
ciations and  educational  meetings  where  art  was  a subject  of  discus- 
sion. A survey  of  this  material,  shows  a number  of  significant 
changes,  which  may  be  broadly  grouped  as  follows* 

T The  changes  due  to  the  normal  development  to  be  expected 

along  lines  where  progress  has  long  be6n  continuous.  Proi^ne^ 
among  tliese  are—  ■ r«mmem 

(a)  A clearer  understanding,  wWbh  has  come  through'  experiments 
and  longer  experience,  regarding^  what  art  instruction  should  ac- 
complish as  a part  of  general  education,  and  the  consequent  revision 

■1'  SST 
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and  improvement  of  methods  of  teach These  have  boon  especially 
evident  in  elementary  an<l  secondary  scliools  and  in  colleges. 

(i>)  A better  knowledge  of  the  social  and  industrial  values  of  ad- 
vanced art  ti'aining  for  those  with  special  aptitude,  and  the  conse- 
quent modification  of  advanced  art  education  to  meet  these  needs. 
These  modifications  are  noticeable  in  the  programs  of  vocational 
schools  and  professional  art  schools,  of  art  departments  in  colleges, 
in  the  broader  range  of  educational  activities  carried  on  by  art  inu* 
seuins,  in  the  associations  recently  formed  for  bringing  art  instruc* 
tion  into  closm*  relation  with  social  and  industrial  needs,  and  in  new 
art  schools  intimntcly''related  to  community  interests. 

2.  Changes  due  to. the  j)resent  abnormal  conditions  of  war.  Among 
these  are — • 

(a)  A revaluation  of  the  ofTerts  of  art  in  shaping  public  opinion 
and  in  stimulating  patriotic  activities,  and  in  reenforcing  those  at- 
titudes of  mind  w hich  \vc  include  under  the  term  morale,”  ' 

(b)  A revision  of  mctlu'xls  of  drawing  in  connection  with  construc- 
tive work,  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  methods  which  have  been 
in  fairly'common  use;  shortcomings  which  attempts  to  train  enlisted 
men  constructive  work  have  made  evident.  These  attempts  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  ability  to  read  working  drawings  accurately 
and  to  make  dimensioned  sketclies,  mochnnicnl  or  topographical,  with 
facility,  is  not  common,  oven  among  those  who  have  had  high*school 
courses  in  drawing,  it  is  an  ability  which  the  ])resent  crisis  im- 
peratively demands, 

(c)  A realization  of  the  probability  that  in  the  commercial  revival 
which  is  certain  to  follow  the  war,  and  because  of  the  consequent 
need  of  highly  skilled  designers  in  the  industries,  the  United  States 
must  depend  more  than  heretofore  upon  those  trained  io  its  own 
schools,  and  must  therefore  begin  even  among  pupils  of  secondary 
school  age  to  conserve  and  direct  special  talent  when  it  is  discovered. 

These  changes  are  cotisidered  in  detail  under  the  separate  divisions 
which  follow. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Art  ihstniction  in  elementary  grades  has  been  quite  general 
throughout  the  country  for  some  years.  clmngcs  have  been 

mainly  .along  the  lino  of  normal  development.  "^Among  the  important 
directions  in  which  progi'ess  is  apparent  are  tho  following: 

The  tendency  eiliphasiz^d  nl>ove  all  othen?  in  the  returns  received 
from  superintendents  of  schools  and  from  supervisors  of  art  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  direction  of  bringing  nrt  instruction  into  more  direct 
. and  intimate  connection  with  school  and  home  and  community  inter- 
ests. The  specific  points  of  contact  most  emphasized  are  the  fol- 
lowing: ' , 


I- 
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1.  Moi'e  use  of  dnnvin-;  to  illustraU'  other  scIkm)!  siihjects.  This 
indicates  a tendency  to  ^o  to  t|ie  other  school  interests  for  tlienies  for 
dnivving,  instead  of  selecting  themes  ail.itrurily  for  the  purpose  of 
(ovclopinp;  n lo^^inil  but  detiu-hed  com-se  in  druwinjL".  In  tins  wav 
the  coiTolot.on  with  othiM*  sid>jeots  bermnes  the  first  business  of  the 
art  supervisor,  an<l  is  not  loft  to  dmnre. 

2.  An  especially  close  correlation  with  the  manual  arts.  This 
means  (hat  much  of  f|,e  drawing  and  design  is  directlv  concerned 
w ith  problems  m m.histrinl  work-  and  in  the  household  arts  In  manv 
places  this  correlation  is  being  promoted  in  an  administrative  wav 

^ by  uniting  the  departmenls  of  drawing  ami  of  the  indnsti-ral  arts 
under  ono  snprrviM)r. 

3 More  definite  attention  to  developing  appreciation  of  good 
pictorial  art  and  of  e.x.elicnt  con.structjve  and  decorative  desi.r,, 
The  majority  of  returns  mdieate  that  the  .sort  of  appreciation  de^ed 
IS  that  winch  will  increase  the  range  and  <, utility  of  one’s  enjovraent 
n his  siirroumlhigs,  and  esjiecinlly  will  enable  one,  to  exercis;  good 
taste  in  home  planning  and  furnishing,  in  promoting  coiiiinimity 
projects,  and  m producing  imiterial  for  the  market-.- 

purposes  are  n^t  new  in  elementary  art  instruction.  Pub-, 
hshed  eoiirscs  have  long  stated  them  more  or  less  definitely  us  aims 
but  an  analysis  of.  recently  fornnilatcd  courses  shows  an  'e.ssentiiil 
difference  in  method,  namely. a tendency  to  abandon  a detached  course 
of  instnictioii  planned  inaiiily  from  the  point  of  view  of  logical  pro- 
gression in  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  the  principles  and  practice 
gained  thereby  wifi  be  carried  over  ami  put  to  use  in  fields  wliei-e 
t ley  ni-e  needed.  1 his  somewhat  formal  work  is  being  displacwf  by 
(onises  111  which  principles  and  practice  are  concerned  mainly  with"' 
problems  selected  from  the  field  of  iminediato  nt^&ds.  This  pro 
eed.ire  appeals  to  the  in.stant  interests  of  a fur  greater  niiinl.er  of 
children,  and  its  direct  result  is  to  make  drawing  a general  rather 
tlmu  H special  school  subject. 

The  history  of  drawing  in  public  education  has  been  such  as  to 
create  a tradition  that  it  is  a special  subject  in  the  sehsc  that  it  is 
iws.sible  of  attainment  only  for  those  who  have  special  talent,  and 
that  ,t  lias  value  mainly  for  those  who  may  later  have  occasion  as 
artists  to  use  it.  This  tradition  has  tended  to  take  the  vitality  out 
of  the  instruction  given  by  grade  teachers  because  they  felt  that 
drawing  was  neither  possible  nor  worth  while  for  the  majority  It 
has  also  tended  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  concentrate  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  special  teacher  with  art-school  training  upon  the  few  pupils 
wjio  displayed  unusual  artistic  apitudes. 

Tlie  last  two  years  have  contributed  considerably  toward,  making 
drawings  general  school  subject  as  regards  its  availability, and  value 
for  the  majority  of  children..  This,  contribution  has  been  made 
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partly  through  psychological  study  of  special  talent  and  partly 
through  results  obtained  by  applying  general  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples to  the  teaching,  of  drawing.  Observation  shows  that  tl^p 
mere  sight  of  nature’s  appearances  awakens  in  certain  children  a 
peculiar  type' of  experience  and  of  interest,  one  cliaracteristic  of 
which  is  a strong  desire.to  represent  graphiq^Iy  wJiat  they  have  seen. 
In  the  case  of  these  children  the  simple  presentation  of  objects 
arouses  this  peculiar  interest,  together  with  a corresponding  desire 
express  it  by  reproducing  the  appearances  in  drawing  or  i)ainting. 
They  are  the  c'liildren  who  have  what  is  termed  “special  talent.” 
When  analyzed,  this  talent  appears  to  be  esstfntiully  a special  type  of 
interest  in  appearances  of  things  ajid  not  a special  ina'iuml  ability 
or  skill.  The  skill  in  drawing  which  these  children  display  seems 
to  be  a natural  outgrowth  of  the  practice  wliidi  this  peculiar  interest 
in  appearances  and  the  consequent  desire  to  draw  them  promotes. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  an  interest  of  anotlier 
sort,  but  equally  strong  can  be  awakened  in  con  Section  with  the 
appearance  of  objects,  for  example  iin  intere.st  in  their  construction, 
which  can  be  expressed  best  by  drawing,  as  in  the  fretpient  ctisos  of 
children  greatly  interested  in  engines,  bridges,  boats,  etc.,  the  draw- 
ing will  be  equally  good,  although  diflerent  in  type. 

Experiments  indicate  that  if  we  can  awaken  an  equal,  altho'iigh 
- different,  interest  on  the  part  of  children  without  so-called  “talent” 
for  drawing,  they  will  develop  equal  skill,  provided  tiie  interest  is  of 
a sort  that  can  be  most  adequately  expressed  by  drawing.  Fre- 
quently children  who  show  under  ordinary  circumstances  no  indica- 
tions of  talent,  when  the  appeal  to  their  particular  interest  is  found, 
equal  or  surpass  in  skill  those  who  appeared  at^first  to  he  gifted 
artistically.  Elementary  school  courses  in  nil  subjects  are  appealing 
to  interests  many  of  which  demand  drawing  of  some  sort  for  their 
expression  and  practical  realization,  geography  and  history. 

, shapes  of  countries,  types  of  mountains,  means  of  transportation  and 
ntimberless  other  topics  need  for  their  description  drawing  as  well  as 
language.  School  and  home  gardens  are  planned  by  diagrams.  It 
has  become  the  common  language  of  the  school  shop  and  of  the  house- 
hold art  department. 

Drawing  as  a means  of  expression  for  this  widening  range  of  in- 
terests is  rapidly  supplanting  the  drawing  of  a few  ycai*s  ago,  when^ 
frequently  the  only  interest  appealed  to  was  that  of  representing  ap- 
pearances for  their  own. sake.  Lack  of  special  talent  in  drawing,  as 
an  excuse  for  low  grades  in  that  subject,,  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  is  lock  of  special  talent  in  mathematics  and  in 
language  when  elementary  school  attainments  in  those  subjects  are 
under  consideratioiu  ^ 
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A survey  of  recent  discussions  regardin^^  the  piirposes  of  drawing 
in  elementary  schools  fndicates  that  the  familiar  statement  that 
drawing  is  a language  is  now  Ixdng  taken  in  its  full  significance. 
Educators  are  pointing  out  that  any  new  medium  of  expression 
furnishes-  a fresh  kind  of  experience  with  things  studied,  and  iiturts 
a type  of  thinking  that  a medium  of  expression  diirerent  in  cKaracter 
does  not  stimulate.  The  kind  of  thinking  exercised  when  a pupil  i 

describes  a subject  by  drawing  docs  not  diipl  icate  to  any  great  degree 
that  involved  in  description  by  waiting.  The  first  appears  rather  to 
supplement  the  second.  Each  lays  hold  of  aspects  which  the  other 
neglects  and  fails  to  grasp.  The  terms  used  m drawing  are  essen-^^ 
tially  different  from  those  used  in  w'riting  and  descril)e  things  in  a 
different  way.  Each  has  its  own  psychology  and  compels  its  own 
characteristic  type  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 

As  an  outcome  of  these  discussh)iis  one  finds  that  art  instructors 
are  stating  with  increasing  clearness  the  function  of  drawing  as  an 
important  and  unique  means  of  approach  to  subjects;  a means  of 
dealing  with  topics  in  a way  which  supplements  that  furnished  by 
verbal  language  and  consequently  gives  a kind  of  experience  with 
them  that  is  otherwise  unobtainable. 

The  changed  attitude  regarding  drawing  ami  design  may  bo 
broadly  summarized  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  That  the  tendency  is  less  toward  trying  to  interest  children  in 
drawMjig  as  a subject,  and  more  toward  using  drawing  as  an  effi- 
cient and  unique  means  of  expressing  and  promoting  whatever  inter- 
ests school  and  home  and  community  life  have  awakened. 

2.  That  instruction  in  design  deals  less  wdth  formal  exercises,  in 
arrangement,  and  more  wdth  problems  directly  and  practically  con- 
cerned with  school  and  home  surroundings  and  with  indust^l  life. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  coming  to  include,  in  addition  to  prac- 
tice in  producing  designs,  much  e.^oerience  in  Mioosing  as  one  must 
choose  w'hen  he  makes  actual  purchases. 

Although  an  examination  of  recent  courses  and  of  the  reports  of 
conferences  on  the  subject  of  art  instruction  gives  abundant  evidence 
that  courses  are  being  reorganized  upon  the  same  basis  as  other 
subjects,  and  are  being  graded  so  that  there  is  definite  progress  from  * 
year  to  year  and  that  the  expected  results  are  within  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  majority  of  children,  and  ajso  that  the  psychology  of  ! 

drawing  and  Of  art  appreciation  is  being  investigated  by  educatoi*s, 
nevertheless  such  a survey  of.  courses  and  <0  reports  of  conferences 
discovers  little  in  the  way  of  attempts  to  state  what  standards  of 
attainment  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  each  grade  and  at  the  end 
of  elementary  school  work.  Indeed, i expr^ions  suggestive  of  hos- 
tility"  toward  attempts  to  establish  tests  an4  scales  of' measurement 
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* of  achievement  in  drawing  are  frequently  evident  These  objections 
appear  to  result  from  misunderstanding  a desire  to  stcure  some  sys- 
tem in  pr^Sentiifg  the  language  of  art  expression,  as  being  a wish 
to  mechanize  the  thought  and  feeling  expressed  thereby.  For- 
tunately, however  there  a growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  sys- 
tematic mastery  of  a means  of  expression  means  increased  freedom  in 
communicating  thought  and  feeling. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorn  dyke  called  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  some  scale  for  estimating  attainment  in  drawing/hr^on  article 
published  in  the  Teachers  College  Record  in  November,  1913,  eittUled 
“The  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Drawing.”  He  says: 


Each  person  uses  a scale  of  his  own.  Coiisetiuently,  altliougb  we  give  Id 
verbal  statements  and  on  rejwrt  cards  many  millions  of  measnrementH  of 
aolilevemenf  In  drawing  every  year,  almost  no  use  Is  made  or  can  be  mn<le  of 
them.  A child  may  learn  that  his  drawings  are.  In  his  teacher's  cstlnmtloti. 
better  than  those  of  other  children  In  the  same  class  who  get  lower  “ nuirks," 
but  be  does  i\0t  know  how  much  better  they  are.  He  may  be  told  that  his, 
drawings  are  better  than  those  of  last  week,  but  not  how  much  l>etter  they 
are.  As  to  learning  from  all  these  mtllloos  of  measurements  how  much  Letter 
drawings  are  obtained  from  100  minutes  of  training  per  w^eek  than  from  .W.  or 
how  much  better  drawings  are  obtained  by.  on^  city's  system  of  Instruction 
than  by  another's,  or  bow  much  better  drawings  are ‘obtained  In  the  same  city 

, now  than  were  obtained  a decade  ago,  It  Is  Impossible. 

^ 1 

Prof*  Thomdyke  then  explains  a scale  which  he  worked  out,  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  some  of  its  uses,  recounts  the  principles  of  its 
derivation,  and  makes  clear  its  limitations.  Further  cai;eful  worK 
in  the  same  field  is  being  carried  on  by  other  investigators,  and  addi- 
tional contributions  will  doubtless  be  available  soon.  ’ , 

The  effect  of  the  war,  which  has  greatly  influenced  industrial  work 
in  elementary  schools,  is  also  evident  in  art  instruction.  Many  of  the 
problems  for  design  have  included  the  making  of  posters  for  food 
. ^ conservation,  war-savings  and  thrift  stamps,  liberty  loans,  gardening, 
Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C,  A.  work,  etc.  Other  design  projects  have 
included  covers  for  scrapbooks  for  soldiers,  designs  and  decorations 
for  toys  for  refugee  children,  and  the  patterns  and  ornamentation 
of  ^tiQUs  objects  to  be  sold  for  war  funds. 

ARX  INSTRUCTION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


I- 


High-school  courses  of  the  past  two  years  indicate  some  signifi- 
cant and  a few  radical  changes.  Two  influences  *among  others  hwve 
been.p^ioularly  strong  in  bringing  about  these  developments.  One 
is  the  wide^read  organization  of ‘^junW  high-schools^  which*  has  re- 
sultc^riii  a closer  articulation  of  el^entary  and  ^condary  schools. 
Theoth^r  is  the  rapid  progr^. of  vocational %ducation, 

. . junior  high^whools  has 'brought  into  proiai- 

V ti^MAuiny-j^c^^  as  adminirtraUve  questions.:  £du- 
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cators  especially  irtterested  in  these  questions  have  TOntributed,  among 
other  things,  injfwrtant  considerations  regarding  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences  in  the  attitiide  of  high-school  students  toward  school  work 
as  compared  with  that  of  elementary  school  children. 

One  difference  appears  to  consist  in  greater  need  on  tKa  part  of 
pupils  for.  some  practical  or  intellectual  justification  for  ths  work 
undertaken.  The.  fact  that  certain  studips  appear  in  the  accepted 
currjculum  noMonger  appeals  to  the  majority  of  the  pupils  as  being- 
a sufficient  rea.son  .for  undertaking  these  studies  with  enthusiasm. 
In  addition  the  significance  of  the  coui-se  to  them  and  tp  their  pros-' 
poets  must  bo  understood  if  it  is  to  engage  their  whMe-hearted  eii- 
d^yor.  ISew  social  and  vocational  interests  are  awake  and  must  be 
ministered  to. 

Another  interest  which  influences  art  instruction  directly  and 
which  appeai-s  to  be  much  stronger  in  high-.school  pupils  than  in 
those  of  elementary  school  age  is  the  interest  in  the  UieorieJ  and 
principles  of  the  subjects  of  study  and  in  the\historical -development 
of  things  and  of  events.  Accompanying  this  interest  is  an  increased 
capacity  for  developing  some  genuine  appreciation  of  attlstic  stjles 
and  of  the  different  possibiliti.eg  of  \^ripus  mediums  of  expression. 

The  progress  of  vocational  educiftion  is  recognized,  in  the  recent 
tendencies  of  art  instruction  in  high-schools  as  noted  by  school  super- 
intendents dnd  by  instructors  in  art.  Almost  without  exception  the 
changes  reported  are  toward  a more  direct  and  concrete  application 
of  art.  The  following  quotations,  entifely  typical  of  the  expressions 
found  in  a wide  range  of  returns,  are  merely  statements  m different 
terms  of  this  tendency ; ■ 

The  primary  pur|>ose  of  our  art  is  to  relate  It  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
children  both  In  home  aiHl  in  tbeir  occupations.  ' 

An" effort  to  mlapt  Instructloh  to  the  requirmiioiits  of  local  Industrie' 

Tends  more  hint  more  towanl  Industrial  work. 

Vocational  art  courses,  prt  reinterl  to  printing,  courses  in  home  testhetica 
Hate  sthrted  such  work  ns  art  In  window  dressing  «lth  pracUcal  application 
In  stores,  • • • art  In  dress..  • dress  appropriate  to  occaslona 

Collection  and  study  of  goorl  Illustrations  of  furniture. 

Much  emphasis  recently  given  to  having,  designs  worked'  out  in  material 

' <IHtorentlated  with  high  technical  stand- ' 

ard«  deninnded.  ^ 

In  addition  to  this  concrete  tendency,  there^  is  on  the  other  hand 
an  increasing  recogpition  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  cultural 
valties  of  art  study,  its  importance  as  historical  material,  and  its  sig- 
nificance, in  common  with  music  and  literature,  as  an  embodiment  of 
the  aesthetic  experiences  pi  th^  rate,  , 

The  following  extracts  from  a report  by.  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  di.* 
rwtor  of  art  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  put  in  clear  terins 
some  of  theM  tendeticie&  . / . v;^ 
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Thl*  training  In  what  may  be  ralle»l  “ praetlonl  irstlietlra  ” hns  thus  heoome 
n subject  of  keen  Interest  on  the  part  of  many  who  nre  enBaRwl  ln  the  business 
of  creating,  materials  for  home  or  personal  a<lornuiont.  • • • hqh,  h 

public’'  and  “the  trn<le"  un<lersbm.l  more  clearly  with  every  passliiK  year  the 
need  of  this  training;  the  public  that  life  Itself  inuy  Is-  nmile  more  pleusiirable • 
the  trade  that  Its  stnndarUs  may  be  rnlscl  In  every  i.s|s>et  wherein  art  touches 
Industry.  The  ntllllner,  the  dressniuker.  and  Jeweler  are  InteicstiHl  on  the  one 
hand:  the  furniture  manufacturer,  the  wnll.|.ii|>er  duller,  and  the  textile  mer- 
chant on  the  other.  Many  additional  trades  nre  comvrned.  • • • 

never  before,  these  merchants  and  dozens  more  are  asking,  “ What  are  the 

schools  doing  to  make  their  art  teaching  practical?  " • • • 

The  older  barriers  which  wpurate.1  the  scIuk.I  stmlh.  from  the  Industrial  art 
studio  outside  the  school  have  been  breached  ami  In  some  cases  (pilte  torn  down 
Art  teachers  In  numbers  have  visit, h1  “the  trn.le"  mul  have  hrought  back  a 
course  of  practical  suggestions  to  the  cla.ssr,H.m.  Ommer  vl.slta  have  been  pnl.l 
by  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  the  schools,  and  many  have  sent  their  trade 
dralgners  to  see  the  school  work  ami  to  give  to  the  teaelwrs  nud  pupHs  the  Indus- 
trial point  of  view.  Practical  prohicm.s  have  lR>ei.  w,.rked  ont  in  material,  ni.,1 
not  A few  competitions  have  been  Instltuttnl  by  trade  reiiresent.illves  timt  pupils 
might  see  how  Immediately  useful  la  business  Is  Uic  Informntlou  gained  In  the 

Every  one  must  patronize  the  industrial  artist,  for  all  must  have  chalra.an.l 
tables,  dishes  to  eat  froiu,  nnd  clothes  to  wear,  and  einphnsls  has  been  placet!  on 
the  professional  nature  of  Uie  work  of  the  school  that  the  student  might  Ih> 
madfc  keener  to  scrutinize  the 'professional  huiul  which  he  set's  about  him  at 
^very  turn.  • , • * 

Many  thousnnda  of  pupils  nre  thus  renche,!  every  year  and  are  encouraged 
to  visit  the  museum  freQuently  to  enjoy  not  only  the  pictures  nnd  sculpture 
but  the  splendid  carvings,  beautiful  enanmls.  the  glowing  ,x.rcelalns  and  the 
p^rlceless  tapwtrles.  Thus  they  are  given  what  mny  Is*  called  “ imiseuui  habit.” 
They  are  taught  not  only  where  to  look  but  how  to  look  nnd  nre  given  sonicthltiK 
at  least  of  the  satisfaction  of  “ the  knowing  one.”  the  connolssanir  whoa,.  nff,K-- 
tlon  Is  drawn  by  Inslgltt  Into  the  beauties  of  Uie  craft  which  arc  ,llsplaye,l  In 
Jeweled  cup  or  damascened  armor.  Thla  Interpretation  of  the  museum  to  U.e 
ftchool  pupil,  this  revelation  of  what  pleasure  may  be  had  In  this  scrutiny  Is 
held  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  art  department  of  the  city  school  ayatem. 
It  can  little  profit  a city  to  have  within  Its  borders  priceless  collections,  If  these 
for^whom  the  collecUons  are  shown  see  Its  beauties  as  through  a glass  darkly. 

Thla  training,  It  Is  manifest,  is  not  to  bo  jjlven  bjr  talking  about  It,  but  rather 
by  continually,  olfering  to  the  learner  problems  In  which  choice  must  be  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  immediate  need.  Shall  one,  for  example.  In  designing  a 
flower  bowl,  turn  the  trurvo  thus;  or  ahall  It  be  so?  The  decision  as  to  which 
line  best  expresses  the  quality  of  the  clay  and  the  purimse  for  which  tho  bowl 
Is  shaped  la  the  decision  which  makes  for  taste.  Taste  In  other  words  le  a dls- 
ctlmlnaUve  Judgment  bom  of  many  opportunities  for  choice.  Some  grow  In 
ta^  rapidly,  some  slowly,  but  the  process  Is  always  the  eame.  One  muet  learn 
to  choooe  and  to  choose  by  virtue  of  the  knowledge  of  what  makes  for  .better 
line  or  color  or  pattern.  Taste  Is  thus  not  a thing  of  deflnlte  standards.  It  Is 
rather  an  mtellactual  Quality.  It  la  a habit  of  mind  which  seeks  always  to.com- 
pafe-the  bettor  with  the  poorer  and  which  strives  continually  to  aharpen  Ita 
own  pemep^u  that  It  may  Judge  more  truly.  It  has  a critical  function  but  a 
cohsthictlve  one  which  alms  not  only  to  see  that  the  thing  Kbetidr  but 
0 know  wlyr  It  ii  better*  • . e • . i ’ r 
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The  merchant  who  la  a bad  designer  will  seldom  he  cur»>d  hy  a.Iinonltlon 
The  only  way  to  cure  him  Is  to  catch  him  while  he  la  atlll  a lad  at  8c^uH)l,  But 
granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  practical  teachliiK  can  l>e  clven— and  It 
surely  can— It  must  t)e  plain  that  there  resides  In  the  teaching  of  the  a<li.)ol8 
enormous  force  to  affect  the  artldeas  of  the  public  for  the  better.  This  force 
undoubtedly  la  at  work.  No  one  who  knew  the  American  home  and  Its  decora- 
tions as  It  stood  In  the  early  seventies  and  now  sees  the  home  of  the  i>er8ons 
of  ^ual  social  standing  will  doubt  for  a moment  that  great  progress  has  been 
made.  It  Is  a change  which  has  taken  place  all  over  the  country,  but  most  slg- 
nlflcantly  where  the  art  teaching  of  the  achools  has  la^n  actlMv  Something  of 
this  Idea  that  everyone  Is  an  artist  In  his  own  right  has  dawned  uix>n  thou- 
Bands  of  men  and  womeo.  ♦ • • 

But  with  the  development  of  that  which  we  have  calle.1  the  nuslern  art 
teaching  there  has  been  a great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  scIuh.1  toward 
talented  pupils  that  little  group  which  we  have  called  “ Uie  few."  It  has  l>een 
plainly  seen  that  It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  school  to  hold  those  glfunl  Imys 
and  girls  within  the  character-shaping  boundaries  of  Its  wnlls  On  the  other 
hand.  It  has  been  seen  that  It  is  to  the  pupils'  Interest  to  stay  rnll.er  tlmn  to 
, leave  half  trained  In  all  that  makea  for  general  culture  and  to  | >10(8  at  too 
early  an  age  Into  the  ceasele.sa  grind  of  business  IWe,  For  thesc^ffl.ns  the 
modern  high  school  seeks  to  retain  the  talented  pupil  through  Its  entire  course 
Instead  of  fitting  the  pupil  to  the  course,  It  now  devises  spe<-Jal  worse's  to  fit 
the  pupil.  It  recognlaes  that  talent  is  precious,  and  when  It  finds  It,  docs  nil  It 
can  to  cultivate  the  gifted  and  to  school  them  to  high  te<hnlcul  experlenct!. 

Certain  difficulties  are  evident  in  the  organization  of  high-school 
courses  in  art,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  schools. 

^ 1.  There  are  seldom  any  accepted  standards  of  attainment  in  art 

instruction  in  elementary  schools  which  can  serve  as  a dependable 
basis  upon  which  high-school  cpiirses  may  be  planned. 

2.  A large  number  of  highrschool  instructors  have  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  art  school  ways  of  teaching  drawing  and  design 
These  studio  methods  are  generally  adapted  only  to  those  who  imssess 
special  aptitudes  for  drawing.  This,  difficulty  is  being  remedied  be- 
cause cities  and  towns  in  increasing  numbers  are  requiring  that  tlio 
instructor  in  art  shall  have  some  normal  training,  including  general 
principles  of  education , end  practice  teaching  under  skilled  super- 
vision,  . 

8.  Except  in  the  larger  high  schools,  where  a number  of  classes 
exist,  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  a course  which  offers  progress  from 
year  to  year,  becauM  frequently  pupils  from  each  year  in  high  school 
may  register  in  a given  class.  For  example,  an  introtfuefory  class  in 
drawing  may  be  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  first,  second,  tiiird,  and 
fourth  year  groups.  Under  these  circumstances  difticultv  is  found 
in  relating  art  instruction  to  other  school  interests  and  to  varjing 
degrees  of  maturity  with  any  sort  of  definiteness.  This  condition, 
tends  to  encohrage  the  treatment  of  art  as  a special  subject.  The  in-  ' 
creased  amount  and  better  organixatioli  of  vocational  and  industrial 

courses  is  improving  this  situation  repidly  and  detoitely. 
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4.  In  the  past  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  in  art  toyvard  gradua- 
tion and  for  erftrance  to  higher  institutions  was  often  small.  (Conse- 
quently, registration  for  art  instruction  was  likely*  to  be  limited  to 
those  who  had  very  suong  natm*al  desires  in  that  direction  and  those 
who  littd  leisure  for  extra  courses.  This  lundrnnee  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. High  schools  are  tending  to  give  the  same  credit  toward 
graduation  for  art  subjects  as  for  any  others  in  the  curriculum.  To 
k corresponding  degree,  higher  institutions  have  become  liberal  in 
the  number  of  units  in  the  arts  aJlowed  for  entrance  requirements. 

In  addition  to  these  obstacles,  which  are  largely  administrative  in 
character,  courses  j)lanned  to  realize  the  icsthctic  values  of  what  are 
commonly  termed  the  fine  arts  encounter  another  dilliculty  whichdies 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  1915  Dr.  C.  II.  Judd  pointed  this 
out  clearly.  The  following  extracts  are  the  first  and  the  last  para- 
graphs of  his  discussion : ^ 

The  fine  arts,  UUe  tlie  mmuml  and  ItuIuHtrlal  arts,  have  stornl  apart  from 
tlie  conventional  aciitlemic  subjects  and  have  be<»n  given  onf>  a li«IMu*arteil 
recognition  In  the  urgimlzntlun  of  school  programs.  From  one  point  of  view  fids 
is  dinicult  to  uiulerstand,  for  civilized  nations  Imvc  always  regarded  training 
in  music  and  drawing  as  hlglijy  desirable  uccoiupllshments.  Wc  In  .\iner1ca 
have  been  subjected  to  criticism  by  foreign  visitors  imd  we  have  freely  criti- 
cized ourselves  for  our  meager  cultivation  of  the  Hue  arts  In  our  schools.  While 
thus  recognlzlifg  the  arts  as  desirable,  we  have  found  It  a verj*  difficult  pn»blem 
to  make, them  available  for  school  purposes.^  How  can  one  formulate  a course 
In  these  subjects?  They  s^m  to  be  highly  iudlvldmillstic  and*  vague  In  their 
results.  There  seems  to  be  so  large  an  element  of  fhunce  In  the  outcome  that 
we  turn  hy  preference  to  those  courses  of  Instruction  which  seem  to  be  more 
definite  and  capable  of  impersonal  formulation.  * • • Whatever  the 
method  of  Instruction,  ^rt  teachers  must  give  up  the  practice  of  indulging  In 
rhapsodies  over  art  mid  Its  value,  and  must  lenrn  to  define  the  types  of  a)H 
preciattou  which  they  wish  to  cultivate.  They  must  show  Uiat  they  know 
when  they  have  produced  one  of  these  af^irovcd  types  of  appreciation.  Finally, 
they  must  by  practical  demonstration  convince  the  world  that  there  Is  no  futulu- 
mental  opposition  between  the  habits  of  mind  and  action  cultivated  In  the  arts 
and  those  cultivated  In  the  scientific  courses  given  In  the  schools.  The  present- 
day  conditions  are  a challenge  to  art  teachers  ami  to  all  of  us.  Vaguely  we  all 
believe  In  art;  practically  we  are  not  able  to  bring  it  Into  the  gchoois  in  any 
form  which  we  regard  as  satisfactory  for  the  training  of  students.  To  bring 
It  forcibly  Into  the  course  without  hee<Ung,  the  objections  raised  Will  he  unfor- 
tunote.  To  omit  It  altogether'  Is  to  deprive  the  student  of  uue  luntortant 
aspect  of  civlIlzaUun.  T|ie  challenge  to  deal  with  this  sltuattou  Intel llgeutly 
is  perebiptory.  ' ' . ’ 

The  much  closer  relation  which  has  recently  been  estabiisISed  be- 
tween art  courses  and  industrial  and  vocational  education  has  gone 
far  toward  defining  the  typo  of  appreciation  and  of  technical  ability 
'which  art  j|ourses  thus  related  aim  to  develop.  This  resuk  ha.s  not 
only  determined  the  alms  and  justifi^  for  both  pupils  and  instructors 
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the  place  of  these  art  courses  which  accompany  irdustrial  work,  but 
It  has  alsrf  led  to  a scrutiny  of  the  aims  of  courses  not  so  related.  In 
consequence,  these  courses,  in  revised  form,  have  received  new  justifi- 
cation. 

The  revision  of  these  so-called  fine-arts  courses  ha's  been  mainly  in 
the  line  of  a better  presentation  of  the  unique  historical  material 
which  the  field  of  art  possesses,  of  a development  of  appreciation  of 
tlie  fine  arts  as  a source  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  of  the  discovery 
and  conservation  of  special  artistic  talent  as  a social  asset. 

Under  present  conditions  high-school  art  courses  may  be  broadly 
classified  as  follows: 

1.  Courses  in  drawing  and  design  which  are  organically  related  to 
imiustrial  and  constructive  work,  including  household  art. 

2.  (leneral  art  courses,  which  correspond^soinewhat  to  traditional 

art-scliool  courses  and  which  appeal  particularly  to  pupils  with 
special  art  interests.  i 

3.  Courses  consisting  of  illustrated  lectures,  readings,  and  class 
recitatjoiiR  which  present  a survey  of  art. 

The  character  of  these  tliree  types  of  courses  is  indicated  more  in 
detail  us  follows: 

1.  lligipschool  courses  in  drawing  and  design  are  coining  to  be 
more  and  more  closely  correlated  Avith  industrial  end  constructive 
work.  Tormerly  this  correlation  was  expected  to  result  from  a 
presentation  in  fhe'art  classes  of  general  principles  of  drawing  and 
design  and  an  application  of  these  later  to  the  specific  problems  of 
shop  work,  printing,  household  art,  etc. 

The  relation  is  rapidly  becoming  more  organic.  The  problems  of 
the  drawing  and  design  glasses  are  now  largely  the  actual  current 
problems  of  the  industrial  and  vocational  classes.  In  many  cases 
tlie  pupils  spend  alternate  periods  in  the  shop  and  the  art  class- 
T(K)m,  dealing  with  The  same  problems,  in  both  cesses.  Sometimes 
the  industrial  departments  take  over  much  of  the  art  instniction 
dealing  M'ith  their  projects.  Working  drawing,  appearance  drawing, 
and  design  have  become  intimately  related. 

A common  use  of  drawing  closely  related  to  home  planning  and 
interior  decoration  is  illustrated  by  this  extract  from  the  course  in 
art  and  industrial  training  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  schools: 


TOPICS  KOB  DISCUSSION  AND  ILLlTSTBATlON. 

1.  BulkUng  site:  liocntlou,  exposure,  drainage,  water  supply,  fertility  of 
soil,  et^,  2.  Building  nmterlals:  Wood,  brick,  cement,  etc,  S.  .Freehand  sketch 
of  plan  of  home  kitchen,  for  doss  discussion  of  c'onvetilences  nnd  necessKi^  In 
wall  0|)cnlng8  and  furniture.  4.  Stud>^  of  mounted  Illustrations  of  plans  of 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining  room,  to  Kale.  6.  Drawing  to  scale,  with  cuatotn- 
ary  conventions,  of  kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining  rooni,  show^g  plan  and  eleva- 
^ Fr^hand  or  liistrumentiU  the  fwldble  remodeling  of 
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the  home  kitchen  to  secure  greater  convenience  or  better  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion. 7.  Study  vnrlous  styles  of  door  and  window  openings,  from  the  view- 
point of  convenience,  l>eauty,  and  expense.  8.  Floor  coverings:  Material,  color, 
and  \vo<m1  llnish.  9.  Wnll  finish:  Paint,  paper,  and  color  scheme.  10.  NecesI 
siiry  umi  convenient  furniture  for  kitchen. 

The  i)i  (i|^ent  tendency  to  jirticulate  the  teaching  of  design  with 
shopwork  is  described  in  this  extract  from  the  course  of  study  of  the 
West  Hoboken  (K.  .7.)  schools: 

We  imiKt  (lent  with  design,  whether  we  will  or  not  Every  hour  calls  for  as 
to  settle  some  .prohleiii  lii  design,  gome  arrangement  of  form,  some  disposition 
of  lines  and  nms-sos.  some  choice  and  disposition  of  colors.  Man's  whole  life  la 
a series  of  <ieslgns.  The  relation  Is  wide,  the  laws  are  widespread. 

Pure  or  nhstrnct  design  Is  not  a science.  It  has  one  decided  lack,  It  falls 
to  give  the  coivstructlve  vleW  of  design.  There  must  first  be  a problem  of  con- 
•structlon,  and  second  one  of  decoration  wherein  we  consider  balance,  rhythm 
liarnwjny,  etc.  * 

The  function  of  applleti  design  is  to  add  interest  to  construction.  Therefore 
applied  design  is  conditioned  first  by  structure,  second  by  use  or  purpose  of  the 
thing  (lecorrt/e^thlni  by  the  convention  re<|ulred,  fourth  by  the  symbolic  ele- 
ment that  ni!^^.intr(Hlucetl,  and  fifth  by  the  personality  of  the  draftsman. 

In  this  coil^nf  Instruction  we  endeavor  to  plan  the  work  so  that  the  condi- 
tions set  foith^  the  preceding  paragraphs  govern  the  subject  matter. 

The  follo\yjng  recommendations  regarding  the  general  scope  of 
high-st'hool  industrial  drawing  in  connection  with  shopwork  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  soldier  training  J^art- 
ment  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  also  of  that  section  of  the 
committee  of  the  high-school  conference  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
which  has  in  charge  the  revision  of  high-school  courses  in  drawing, 

HIOH'SCHOOL  INDITSTBIAL  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

I.  Freehand  drawing  of  appearances  to  describe  construction. 

1.  Sketches  directly  from  objects  to  show  the  appearance  In  perspective. 

2.  Sketches  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  and  perfecting  Ideas 

of  construction  and  design. 

To  do  this  two  things  are  required;  ' ' 

(a)  Ability  to  judge  proportloDS  and.  angles  rapidly  and  with  fair 

accuracy. 

(b)  Alastery  of  a few  basic  constructive  fonns  so  that  these  can  be 

• ■ draw*n  In  afiy  specified  position  or  modification  or  combina- 

tion from  Imagination.  \ 

Since  a rectangular,  a cylindrical,  and  a hemispherical  solid 
are  basic  to  most  forma  of  conatructlon.  the  drawing  of  these 
from  Imagination  according  to  specifications  should  be  thor- 
oughly mastered.  " ^ 

Tests  Indicate  that  theories  of  perspective,  Including  prin- 
ciples of  convergence,  and  foreshortening  are  not  the /best 
way  of  Introducing  the  study  of  these  forms.  The  mos^pld 
and  effective  progress  appeared  to  depiend  upon  devrtoplng 
the  pupil  s ability  to  judge  as  to  whether  the  drawings  at>- 
, . pear  gepmetrl^lly  .consistent  or  dUtorted  (that  ta,  as  to 

wh^k^  thay  look-right  or  not),  rather  than  apon  the  knowh 
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etlpe  of  formnlnted  prlnclplei  of  perspective.  It  should  be 
note<l  that  this  method  differs  radically  from  the  old-time 
tendilnp  of  peonietrlcal  type  forma  by  principles  of  perspeo 


(c)  KnowUnipe  of  nn  ofTeclive  method  of  procedure  In  drawing  con- 
st ru{-te<l  objects.  1.  e.,  whnt  lines  are  the  basis  of  the  form 
and  ^teriuine  the  length  and  direction  of  the  others.  For 
example,  in  n rectangular  solid  standing  on  a horizontal 
plane,  to  draw  one  vortical  edge,  preferably  the  nearest,  de- 
termlnes  tlie  scale  of  the  drawing.  To  draw  one  main  edge 
extending  to  the-rlght  and  one  to  the  left,  so  as  tn  show  their 
^ apparent  slants  and  lengths,  determines  the  proportions  and 
apparent  pt>sltion  of  the  whole  object.  These  are  the  key 
lines  and  by  them  are  determined  the  direction  and  propor* 
tion  of  most  of  the  other  lines,  even  if  the  form  Is  consid- 
erahly  complicated. 

IT.  Drawing  of  plans  and  patterns  to  describe  construction. 

1.  Freelmud  sketches  of  pntlerns  and  orthographic  projections  directly 

from  objects  to  record  constructive  data. 

2.  I^rwlinml  sketclies  of  patterns  and  orthographic  projections  for  the 

purpose  of  experimenting  with  and  perfecting  Ideas  of  construction 
ami  of  design. 

To  do  these  requires  two  things: 

(0)  Ability  to  rend  orthographic  projections  rapidly  and  to  trans- 
late facts  of  appearance  and  structure  Into  the -shop  con-* 
vontlons  of  woiking  drawing,  with  complete  dimensioning 
according  to  .shop  practices.  In  other  words,  given  an  actual 
piece  of  construction,  to  tnnke  sketches  In  orthographic  pro- 
jection which  .shall  Include  all  data  necea.sary  for  con- 
structing Uie  object. 

for  all  practical  purposes  It  Is  necessary  to  understand 
projection  only^ln  the  third  angle.  An  lntro<luctory  discus- 
sion of  all  four  angles  is  generally  confusing. 

(6)  Ability  to  put  one’s  own  Ulen.s  of  a piece  of  construction  first 
Into  freeliatid  working  drawings  with  complete  a|>ecificatlons. 
and  then  Into  accurate  Instrumental  drawings. 

Most  copying  of . Instrumental  work  should  be  eliminated. 
Only  a very  limited  uuiount  Is  valuable  to  give  standards  of 
technique. 

Much  detailed  Instrumental  drawing  should  be  avoided. 
Freehand  working  drawings  and  appearance  sketching  are 
the  chief  channels  of  constructive  thinking.  The  finished 
Instrumental  drawings  hold  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
these  that  the  stenographer’s  copy  does  to  the  author’s  manu- 
script Much  Instrumental  drawing  tends  to  substitute 
manual  dexterity  for  constructive  thinking. 

(o)  Ability  to  sketch  the  appearance  of  an  object  from  the  workli^ 
drawing.  This  Is  particularly  valuable  In  enabling  pupils 
completely  to  visualize  and  understand  structures  when  only 
the  working  drawing  Is  given.  U requires  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  constructive  thinking  that  is  employed  when  objects  ‘ 
are  actually  constructed  from  worklpg  drawings. 

In  both  appearance  sketching  afid  orthographic  drawing; 
■peied  as  well  as  accuracy  should  be  cultivated* 
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III.  Omstruotlve  and  decorative  deRijtn. 

1.  Choice  of  iimterlnlR  nml  processes  best  sultefi  to  meet  the  speclflcnflons 

2.  Choice  of  stj’les  of  construction  ami  decumtlou  most  appropriate  to 

the  piece  of  work  In  hand. 

These  retjuire:  ^ 

(o)  Acf[ualntan(‘e  wltli  a rcasoniihle  ranpe  of  niaterlnls  and 
processes,  and  scuno  knowlcdtje  of  the  history  of  Industrlea 
more  or  less  closely  rclatetl  to  the  Iimnedhite  project.  This 
calls  for  class  dlscussiunH.  visits  to  industrial  plants  or 
otlier  places  wlicre  constructive  work  of  tlie  sort  under  con- 
sideration Is  poln;;  on.  and  assl;^ntMl  rendlnj'  idanneil  to  open 
Up  nn  industrial  and  historical  oiitlorjk. 

(6)  -Stu^ly  of  artistic  styles  of  c<nistnictlon  and  decoration  and 
the  adaptation  of  these  to  the  problem  In  Iiand.  In  any  par- 
ticular Instance,  as  for  example  in  fnrnium*.  this  Involves 
s(uno  study  of  the  history  and  deveioiniuMd  of  styles  and  a 
knowledjce  from  hooks  ami  imisoums.  of  tlie  lu*st  Unit  the 
past  has  produced  and  also  a practical  'acipcilntance  with 
inodorn  iirudncts  and  curremt  fnsiiions  as  displayed  In  trade 
literature  ami  ndverllsenient.s  ami  in  stores. 

Appreciation  mid  dlscrlinlimtlon  are  devel()pi*d  liy  selecfliiK 
and  by  classify  in;:  examples  hi ‘cord  In;:  to  various  styles  and 
ul.so  uccordin?:  to  deKret^s  t>f  excellence  In  thlnjirs  o;  the  same 
peiieral  styles.  Notel)ook  collect  i<  ms  of  skid  dies  and  of  illiis- 
tratlons  from  mlvertlsements.  trade  jonrnnis,  etc.,  are  prac- 
tical helps.  After  the  <*lnTi‘acti*ristics  of  n stylo  Inive  hei^n 
plven  It  Is  helpful  to  .s^deef,  classify,  and  dlscus.s  exanipleg 
nccordlnply. 

(c)  Suitpleinentary  practice  In  niaklnp  j:oc>d  space  arran;:enionts 
and  In  drawing  wltli  facility  a*  few  typical  curves;  for  ex- 
ample. arcs  of  circles.  ellii»ses.  nml  spirals  of  varying  deKreea 
of  curvaDire. 

Utipil^U sliould  he  trained  to  self-rellnnce  In  nnalyzlnc  a 
prohlcm  s*  as  lo  outline  erTcetlve  methods  of  going  to  \,ork. 
and  to  d^dde  along  wlmt  lines  Investigation  or  reference 
material  .\vhl  he  helpful. 


■/ 


2.  General  art  coursers.  Those  ccHirsos  arc  usually  planned  to  train 
ahility  in  representation  alon^v  two  lines.  One  oTthese  is  desorip- 
tive  drawing,  to  enable  pupils  to  meet  readily  the  ordinary  demands 
for  ilUistnition  in'  connection  with  any  school  or  homo  intei*est  not 
reached  by  drawing  in  connection  with  th.e  industrial  arts.  Sketches 


and  drawings  in  connection  with  history,  geography,  literature,  and 
the  natural  sciences  arc  examples  of  this  sort  of  drawing. 

The  use  of  drawmg  as  n means  of  illustration  of  other  high-school 
subjects  has  recently  received  careful  attention.  It  has  been  found 
that  pupils  can  be  taught  methods  of  procedure  in  illustrating  a 
theme,  which  wil]  make  their  drawing  a genuine  piece  t)f  study  in 
selecting  the  particular  aspects  essential  to  the  points  to  be  described, 
in  choosing  the  medium,  hard 'or  soft  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  water 
color,  or  colored  crayon,  or  whatever  other*  medium  is  best  fitted  to 
give  the  characteristic  effect,  in  consulting  sources  of  reference  mate* 
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always  be  to  them  ji  means  of  discovering  new^^anterests  and  enjoy- 
ments. It  includes  also  those  talented  few  will  make  art  in 
some  for;n  their  life  work.  For  those  pupils  thp  cojirses  arer  voca- 
tional in  cliaracter  and  help  to  discover  and  guide  their  ability  into 
the  lines  for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  These  are  the  pupils  who 
become  industrial  designei^,  painters,  sculptors,  illustrators,  archi- 
tects, etc, 

3.  The  cojirses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art.  Courses  of 
this  sort  are  becoming  fairly  common  in  high  schools.  They  give 
uc(jnaintance  \viili  the  salient  eliaractcristics  of  styles  of  architecture, 
painting,  scul{)ture,  and  industrial  design,  of  the  chief  historic 
periods  of  art.  They  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  pupils  the  more 
important  nuisterpieces  of  these  periods.  In  such  general  surveys  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  any  one  topic. 
Nevertheless,  the  geneial  features  of  the  arts  of  differeait  times  which 
express  most  intimately  the  life  and  artistic  ideals  of  the  peoples  can 
be  shown:  The  pupils  bt‘Come  ac(iuaintcd  with  many  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces  in  a way  which  gives  new  meanings  to  history,  litera- 
ture, and  current  events.  Modern  art  gains  added  significance  when 
view'cd  ill  the  light  of  a knowledge  of  jiast  art,  and  mo<lern  life  is 
interpreted  from  another  point  of  view  when  the  arts  of  the  present 
are  recognized  as  being  its  inevitable  expression. 

The  effect  of  war  conditions  upon  high-school  al’t-has  been  evident, 
especially  in  its  influence  upon  tlie  subjects  chosen  for  design.  For 
instance,  war  posters  \uw§  been  produced  all  over  the  country.  An- 
other and  more  general  effect  1ms  been  the  quality  of  directness  and 
concentriition  that  has  come  into  work  connected  with  the  war. 
There  is  in  it  all  an  element  c^f  emergency  which  tends  to  eliminate 
steps  of  doubtful  value  and  to  produce  desired  effects  with  the  great- 
est economy  of  time  and  means.  For  example,  in  the  drawing  con- 
nected with  constructi\:e  work  in  classes  of  enlisted  men,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  give  in  a much  shorter  time  than  has  pre- 
viously been  considered  necessary,  a working  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, A considerable  part  of  the  teaching  in  these  classes  is  being 
done  by*  high-school  instructors,  and  the  facts  brought  to  light  will 
inevitably  affect  their  regular  teaching.  The  Instruction  Manuals 
issued  by  the  War  Department  committee  on  education  and  special 
training  contain  many  stimulating  suggestions  which  , will  doubtless 
influence  all  the  teaching  of  the  instructors  who  use  them.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  from  instruction  Manual  No,  1 indicate  the  spirit 

of  directness  which  dominates  them : 

' , 

Methods  of  iostrucUonV^UBt  be  used  which  In  the  time  avaltable  will  best 
train  to  do  these  Job^  ♦ ♦ • . ^ 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  development  of  originality,  initiative,  and  real 
thinking  power  and  also  to  prevent  a rule‘Of*thuinb' method,  the  teaching  should 
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l)P  Pntiroly  througli  Jobs,  questions,  problems,  and  guided  discussion 

ahout  tiu*  work  • • • 

The  mcompIlHl.ment  of  a Job  Is  both  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  means  for 
mstriictlon. 

Anothof  incidental  effect  of  the  war  upon  high-school  instruction 
1ms  heen  the  widespread  discussion  of  art  values  that  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  destrfiction  of  so  much  of  fine  art  that  cun  not  be 
replaced.  , 

ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  UNIVERSITIES. 

(oiirsos  in  art  instruction  in  colleges  iind  universities  may  be 
broatlly  classiticfl  as  follows: 

(1)  (\)urs<‘s  in  history  of  art. 

(2)  ( ourses  involving  studio  work  rolatod  as  laboratory  work  to 

aoadeimc  courses,  and  dt^)ondentr  for  credit  upon  association 
with  tlicsc  courses. 

(3)  Studio  Work  creditofi  independentiy. 

The. trend  of  recent  development  in  these  groups  of  courses  has 
been  ns  follows: 

1.  Courses  in  history  of  art.  ' Historical  and  iirclmmlogical  re- 
, searches  have  steadily  increased  the  range  and  value  of  the  material 
for  these  courses,  especially  in  the.  fields  of  Egyptian,  Cretan, 
ChincPp.  and  primitive  American  art.  Very  large  additions  to  the 
luiinber  of  original  examples  of  art  available  for  study  in  this 
country  have  been  made  during  the  past  10  years.  There  js  pretty 
general  recognition  now  of  the  fact  that  art  supplements  literary  ' 
documents  in  a special  way,  because  it  hot  only  furnishes  material 
in  additional  quantity,  but  its  records  are  peculiaVly  different  in  kind. 
The  arts  of  form  with  their  voenbulary  of  visible 'shapes  and  colors 
can  embody  and  preserve  certain  signiiicant  human  interests  which 
literature,  from  the  nature  of  the  indrect  terms  which  it  uses,  can 
not  express  in  quite  the  same  way.  .These  records  of  art  are  inti- 
mate  and  illuminating  i^  a unique  sense,  because  in  many  cases  the 
student  has  before* him  the  actual  forms  and  surfaces  which  the 
artists  and  craftsmen  produced.  For  this*  reason  original  art  ma- 
terial is  peculiarly  confidential  in  transmitting,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  subject  inatter,  an  element  akirt  to  what  inflections  and  gesture 
add  to  words.  # 

In  addition  to  a widerysnge  of  historical  material,  the  courses 
offered  show  an  increasa.in  the  time  -deVoted  to,  modem  art.  The 
historical  value  of  the  records  which  art  has  left  has  always  been 
recognized.  The  fact  that  the  art  of'tq-day  is  an -equally  illumi- 
nating factor  in  interpreting  certain  importtiiit  aspects  of  the  present 
has  not  been  as  generally  evident.  Moreovcr;\t.hv  asthetic  standards 
of  histone  art  have  been  comparatively  well  e^ablished,  so  that  in- 
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structors  can  feel  fairly  safe  in  expressing  their  appreciation  without 
hesitation.  On  the  otl^er  hand,  the  higher  type  of  critical  judgment 
and  a?sthetic  appreciation  rc<iuired  to  discern  the  tendencies  tovmrd 
significant  expression  and  tlie  germs  of  future  perfection  in  th^  art 
of  to-day  have  frequently  made  instructors  dimuent  about  dealing 
^ with  this  complex  subject.  An  increased  willingness  to  attempt  it 
is,  liowover,  observable. 

The  following  comments  on.  the  study  of  modern  art  are  extracts 
from  a paj)er  by  Prof.  George  B.  Zug,  of  Dartmouth  College : 

A jirofcssor  of  (Jn^k  oix-e  hhIU  to  mo Hint  tie  (houKlU  most  {Hxiplo  are  really 
Interest(H)  only  In  oontemporary  IHernture.  I am  inclineil  to  think  that  with 
most  iK'ople  mi  Interest  in  art  heirlns  witli  an  Interest  in  oontenipi^rnry  art.  Ae- 
conlint^ly,  la  some  of  iny  smaller  exhihitloas  I have  Interesteil  the  boys  In  the 
art  of  DaumlcM-,  hy  means  of  <lra\vln»:s  of  Roaniman  Uohlnson.  From  IViuimler 
they  were  easily  ie«l  to  Delacroix,  anil  the  Intter  prepnretl  for  u study  of 
Michael  .\n«elo.  In  tlie  same  way.  dniwimts  of  tlie  eartoonist  Cesnre  Imve  lu'en 
tlic  means  of  o|H‘nimt  up  the  subject  of  pictorial  satire,  and  tills  Ims  led  to 
Dauiiiin'.  to  (Joya.  and  to  Hogarth. 

Stmients  are  lnteresi*>d  In  tlie  meeliiiiiies  of  art.  They  enjoy  seetnR  Uit*  tisils 
and  stiidyiiiK  the  processe.\  ustnl  in  the  makiiii;  nf  etehiiiKs.  eiiKrnvinKs,  litlio. 
jn'nplis,  and  other  luiiits.  Colleges  <-ould  uitrnet  more  students  to  tlie  siilijis't 
of  art  hy  means  of  exliildtions  of  tlie  iimterlnls  and^ tools  and  staRos  In  pro- 
duction of  various  kinds  of'jirlms.  such  as  tliose  in  the  New  York  Piiblle  Li-  . 
brnry  on  "How  KtchlnRS  Are  Made.”  “How  Lphojiraphs  Are  Made,"  “Howl 
Mezzotints  Are  Made.”  “The  Making  of  a WimmI  EiiKravlnK."  or  “The  Making 
of  u Japanese  Wood  Block  I’riiit.”  Ffew  profoa.sors  would  want  all  of  tliesc 
exiilliltloiia.  and  perliaps  none  of  us  could  st*cure  material  ami  prints  for  such 
complete  displays  as  Mr.  Weltenkaiupf  has  arranged. 

But  modest  exhibit  ions  on  one  or  two  of  these  lines  would  arouse  a new  In- 
terest nmong  the  students  and  would  cost  a comparatively  sniall  sum.  At  least 
one  such  exhibition  shoulil  be  part  of  a permanent  collection  of  every  college 
art  department. 

Regarding  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  etchings,  and  illustrations, 
he  says;  4 

Intter  were  <?hosen  not  In  order  to  represent  any  special  Illustrators,  but 
to  piteent  selected  examples  of  high  quoUty  of  work  In  black  and  white,'  of  oil  ^ 
In  full  color,  water  color,  charcoal,  'pen  and  Ink,  pencil,  and  etching.  Con-  * 
siderable  Interest  wns  aroused  in  the  class  by  nssl^ing  a paper  which  sh^julrf 
compare  and  contrast  the  use  of  Illustration  In  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  and  \he 
Century,  and  the  use  of  illustration  In  the  cheaper  magazines,  sbeh  as  t'he- 
Cosmopolltnfi  and  the  Metropolitan.  The  best  of  the  essnj%  on  this  subject, 
which  showed  dechled  originality,  wns  entitletl  "The  Big  Three  and  the  Pro-, 
letariat.”  Thp  advantage  of  this  thente  was  that  It  lent  a vital  Interest  to  the\ 
subject  In  that  It  hnd  to  do  with  the  Interpretation  of  contemporary  life  and  \ 

^ ^pocjally  that  the  work  was  bnse<1  on  the  observation,  of  originals  and  of  the  ' 
relation  0^  their  reprofluctions  to  the  text.  It  was  a subject,  therefore,  which 
. could  not  be  cribbed  from  hooks  or  articles 

Some  of  the  b^st  essays  by.  undergraduates  were  published  in  the  Boston 
" Tran^rlpt  and  the  Springfield  Bepubllcan.  The  chief  aim  of  a course  in  fine 
iirts  fi  Dpt  to  fiirolsh  co^  for  metroj;>olitan  newspaj^rs.  It  Is  to  enhance  the 
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appreciation  of  art.  ^Th(>  point  l.<^  not  only  tlir.t  llu*s»‘  uiidor^i'inliinto  essnya 
were  good  enough  to  be  accepted  by  itewspji|ier  *Hlltors,  Imt  also  that  they  wore 
the  result  of  personal  appreciation,  of  tlrst-band  observation. 

In  regard  to  the  usc*s  to  which  college  exhibitions  are  turned,  I wish  to  speak 
flrst  of  what  the  Instructor  cati  give  tlte  students  by  i^tns  of  lectures,  personal 
explanations,  and  gallery  tours;  and  second,  what  the  student  cun  hlm.setf  gain 
fruiu  such  exhibitions. 

The  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  show  such  qualities  and  characteristics 
ns  do  not  appear  adequately  In  any  reproduction.  Kor  painting  he  can  ex- 
plain hnd  actually  show  such  things  as  tone,  brushwork,  harmony  of  color, 
and  other  qualities  for  different  iwriods.  and  tlifferent  groups  within  the  .same 
|)ej-lud.  For  Instance,  the  handling  of  color  and  tone  of  hiyjiresslonist  plc- 
tuiles,  of  tonallst  pictures,  and  iwst-lmpressionlst  pictures.  For  sculi)tine,  of 
fours**,  there  are  *iualltles  of  col*>r,  jnodellng,  and  patina  which  can  h**  a'ppro- 
clate«l  only  In  origiual.s. 

The  direct  appe**!  of  originals^  is  one  explanation  of  the  success  of  wel^ 
8*dect*»d  art  showlj  among  undergra<lualesf.  Moreover,  exhibitions  make  tlie 
.student  b*Hly  fe«d  ns  they  never  have  the  Importance  of  .the  study  of  tine  arLs. 
The  feeling  of  proprietorship  of  itersonal  Interest  Is  encourage*!  by  htivlag  the 
uialergraduau?8  iR*rform  a^al  work,  which  Wings  Its  own  reward  In  exiH'i  ience 
and  appreciation.  Students  get  valuable  experience  in  the  kind  of  manual 
labor  ilone  in  museums;  they. unpack,  hang,  and  repack  ptliniingij  and  sculpture; 
thej  make  iHsIestals  for  sculpture,  *lesign  label.s  ami  posters;  they  gain  .some 
■knowle«Ige  of  the  pr«jblems  of  framing,  hanging,  and  Installation.  A f**w  also 
learn  something  of  tl'ie  business  shle  of  exhibitions,  where  aiul  how  to  borrow 
plclures,  selec'  ju  of  works  of  art  for  exhibition  purpo.ses,  and  matters  of 
lUMurunce. 

Umlcrgraduate  correspondents  have  reporte*!  the  exhibitions  for  city  papers 
and  for  college  publications.  They  have  also  shown  c<mipetltlve  Interest  la 
writing  essays  for  small  money  prizes.  Hut  |H*rhap.s  one  of  tla;  most  haitpy 
results  of  the  exhibitions  has  been  their  use  by  other  departments.  The  pro- 
fessors of  psychology  and  pf  English  composition  have  requircil  themes  ha.s«l 
on  direct  ohservotlon  of  the  originals.  Acc*mliiigly,  over  (HH>  simleuts  in  three 
depurtineiits  had  required  exercises  based  on  the  works  of  art  In  one  exhlhlfioii. 


2.  Courses  involving  actual  practice  in  drawing,  painting,  modcl- 
ing,  and  designing  and  directly  related,  as  lal)oratory  work  to  aca- 
demic course.s.  The  character  of  these  courses  is  naturally  determined 
by  the  particular  departments  to  which  they  ministar.  Prominent 
among  the  deflnTtments, under  whose  auspices  courses  oHhis  type  are’ 
organized  arc  those  of  history  of  art,  education,  architecture,  and 
engineering. 

The  following  quotations  from  a paper  by  Miss'Edith  R.  Abbott, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  of  New  York,  indicate  the  character 
of  many  of  these  cout'ses,  organized  in  connection  with  courses  in 
history  of  art : ' 

In  discuBRing  this  quoatlon,  I have  assumed  that  the  term  nontechnical  lab- 
oratory work  may  properly  be  applied  to  laboratory  drawing  .n  vhlch  the 
object  has  been  to  develop  the  poyyer  of  observation,  not  to  achieve  techui'^l 
proficiency. ' Prof.  Moored  of  Mount  Holyoke,  says,  “The  term  ‘ laboratory  work,* 
borrowed  from  the  sciences,  is  not  a tnishonier  be.ie.  ■ In  science  .the  ialMratofy 
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reasoning  general  principles  are  fropi  them  aflUrmed.  In  a study  of  historical 
art,  too,  lat^ratory  work  la  used  as  a method  of  close  analysis.  Such  work 
should  be  .not  merely  an  accompaniment,  but  an  or^nlc  part  of  the  study  of 
the  history  of  art.  Our  purpose  In  Its  use  is  to  enable  the  student  to  devote 
his  attention  for  a time  to  one  or  another  feature  of  a picture;  ♦ ♦ * the 
student  tries,  by  drawing  or  modeling,  to  copy  or  suggest  these  points,  and  in  so 
trying  he  Is  obliged  to  analyte  them  with  a peculiar  concentration  that  he 
woqld  hardly  attain  by  any  other  method.’"  * * * 

The  study  of  this  form  of  expression,  I believe,  should  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  music  or  literature.  The  work  Itself  must  speak  dlractly  to  the 
observer  w'  bout  any  intermediary.  The  art  student  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  his  own  Investigations  and  to  draw  his  Independent  conclusions  from 
analysis  of  the  masterpiece  Itself.  He  may  examine  the  structure  of  the  picture 
In  the  same  way  that  he  would  examine  the  structure  of  a symphony;  he  may 
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'look ‘for  the  Idioms  of  the  painter  or  draftsman  ahd  learn  to  recognize  them 
as  he  would  recognize  the  terms  of  speech  which  characterize  the  style  of  o 
great  writer. 

In  any  such  analysis,  T beileve  the  use  of  drawing  to  be  invaluable.  With  the 
student  and  beginner,  drawing  has  the  important  advantage  of  holding  the  at- 
tention focused  upon  the  object  for  an  appreciable  time. 

Let  us  consider  the  advantage  of  laboratory  drawing  jn  the  study  of  composi- 
tion. Cojnixtsltions  might  be  called  th^  study  of  the  interrelation  of  the  parts. 
Baldwin  ^rown  says,  **The  temptation  to  consider  the  parts  in  themselyes 
rather  thou  the  effect  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  wholejs  to  most  peo- 
ple irresistible.’"  The  untrained  eye  finds  the  plan  of  composition  difficult  to 
^decipher,  and  yet  the  artist  has  based  his  arrangement  upon  a carefully  pod- 
structed  scheme.  .Mr.  Cox  thoug^  it  worth  w'htle  in  hU  analysts  of  Veronese 
to  drafr  .B  diagram  in  order  to  demonstrate  *tbe  severe  laws  of  balance  upon 
which  Veronese  relied  for  his  effects.  It  seems  l>eyond  question  that  the  pic- 
ture has  a greater  interest  when  this  fundamental  structure  Is  understood, 
since  it  gives  the  clue  to  tile  whole  complex  scheme. 

A similar  analysis  may  be  made  a class  exercise,  the  students  being  re- 
quired to  sketch  from  lantern  slides  the  structure  lines  of  simple  compositions 
A time  limit  ^ fi  Or^  minutes  may  be  sejt,  or  the  student  may  be  left  in  un- 
certainty wiled  the  light  will  be  extinguished,  By  this  means  they  learp  to  think 
logically  andjf^trtOd  up  the  ” anatomy  ” of  the  picture  In  an  organic  fashion, 
Wbatey^jc/fEay  be  the  results  on  paper,  the  exercise  necessitates  concentration 
upoif’'^ucta're  and  upon  logical  development  Oollege  teachers  of  English  have 
told  me  that  the  clear  analysis  shown  in  these  drawings  was  exactly  what  they 
were  trying  to  get  In  their  work  In  English  composition.  Laboratory  drawing 
holds  the  kttention  concentrated  n^n  form  rather  than  upon  any  extomeous 
interest  or  associated  Idea.  It  faclliyites  the  understanding  of  compositional 
problems  with  the  delicate  adjnstmlnt  of  forms  to  spr.ce  which  they  Involve. 
A more  Intimate  acqualntapce  Is  gained  with  the  expressive  language  of  art, 
and  the  fouddatlon  is  laid  for  the*  oiH>reclation  of  '"quality/*  so  that  In  the 
float  analysis  one  should  be  able  no^  only  to  distinguish  the  line  of  this  or  that 
painter,  but  alOo  io  Bpns  virante  which  characterizes  great  art . Laboratory 
^work  Id  essentially  a means  to  an  end.  For  the  student  wlth'srtlstlc  ability  It 
can  never  be^ine  a substitute  for  real  studio  practice.  But  once  Initiated  Into 
this  new  world  In  which  the  senses  pla,,  so  large  a part,  the  student  oxperlencee 
keen 'enjoyment . " 

8.  Studio  ooursw!  not  plaw^  p^aiily  as  laboratory  work  for 
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There  is  an  evident  tendency  to  credit  wqrk  in  art  which  is  more  or 
less  independent  of  an  organic  relation  ^ academic  cpurses,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  considered  as  an  appropriate  part  of  a major 
in  art.  In  some  cases  these  courses  are  carried  on  in  an  accredited 
art  school.  The  afRliatiorf  between  Brown  University  and  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  is  an  instance  of  this  type  of  arrangement 
Afany  colleges  and  universities  have  their  own  department  of  fine  art 
The  steadily  increasing  amount  of  recognition  accorded  to  well- 
organized  studio  courses  in  art  as  appropriate  for  academic  credit  is 
partly  the  result  of  a realization  that  art  expression  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  manual  dexterity  iii  making  a record  of  what  one  sees.  It 
involves  in  addition,  the  translatiqn  of  one’s  impressions  into  terms 
of  expression  which  have  been  slowly  evolved  by  the  race,  and  which 
- demand  careful  analysis  and  selection,  and  the  knowledge  of  a body 
of  principles  and  recorded  experience.  In  the  .same  sense  that  the 
test  of  e.xccllence  of  themes  in  English  is  not  tlieir  exactness  as  dic- 
tographic  records  of  actual  conversations  nor  as  literal  statistics  of 
observations,  so  the  test  of  college  art  work  is  not  its  correctness 
as  a record  of  forms  and  colors,  but  its  reconstruction  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  visual  sensation  into  artistic  expression. 

The  recent  cteady  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  department? 
of  fine  art  in  universities  is  destined  to  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  American  art  in  two  directions;  namely,  bjr  giving  to 
the  future^citizons  who  will  lie  the  patrons  of  art  arid  the  promoters 
of  the  standards  of  pivic  beauty  an  early  ■ acquaintance  with  artistic 
interests  and  ideals  of  excellence,  nnd  also  by  offering  to  those  who 
. later. will  be  professional  artists  an  opportunity  to  continue  through 
-college  the  contact  with  art  which  in  many  cases  was  begun  in  high 
school.  “ 

Notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  skill  ia  handling  materials 
which  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and  designing  involve,  they  are 
in  their  higher  forms  allied  to  the  arts  of  cxpiession  more  closely^ 
than  to  the  arts  of  construction.  In  universities  where  art  may  be 
selected  as  a major  subject,,  the  student  who  plans  to  Use  .art  as  his 
form  of  expression  has  the  same  opportunity  as  the  student  who  in- 
tends to  enter  the  profession  of  literature,  to  begin  his"  work  under 
conditioM  which  will  give,  him’ a broad  intellectual  background  and 
stimulating,  contact  with  other  vigorous  iRteiests. 

The  artistically  gifted  student  in  a college  or  university  which 
no  art  department  generally  finds,  early  in  his  course,  tiiat  he  must 
choose,  in.  a manner  that,  the  student  who  .plans  to  make  science  or 
literature  his  profession  is  not  called  upon  to  do,  between  a college 
courw  and  a'  highly  specialized  art  course.  Too  early  technical 

facility,  untecomtriutied  by  .constantly  enUrging  intoUectu^.puUook 
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is  as  bad  for  the  art  student  as  too  late  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  his 
means  of  expression. 

The  organization  of  college  art  courses  is  steadily  improving.  The 
work  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  is  contiTbuting 
effectively  .to  this  end. 

ART  MUSEUMS  AND  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Art  muwums  have  always  been  a most  important  factor  in  art 
education  in  Ajnerica,  i^nd  their  influence  is  extending  rapidly.  This 
development  is  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in  number  of  museums  and  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  their  collections, and  in  part  to  improved  means 
of  making  their  collections  available.  Most  modern  museums  have 
established  close  relations  with  the  communities  in  which  they  exist, 
and  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  their  collections  of  use  as  a’ 
stimulus  and  guide  to  the  art  student  and  industrial  worker  and  iis  a 
V means  of  artistic  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  the  general  public. 

The  older  museums  have  existed  long  enough  to  Iks  able  to  wood 
out  much  ordinary,  but  space-filling  and  mind-confusing,  material. 
The  newer  museums  learned  hy  the  e.xperience  of  older  institutions 
to  protect  themselves  tactfully  from  mediocre  but  geriei-ously  offeied 
material,  so  that  a satisfy ingly  large  proportion  of  the  works  ex- 
hibited in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  museums  of  to-day  have 
a genuine  artistic  significance. 

Where  means  are  limited,  it  is  generally  considered  more  import- 
ant, in  extending  the  list  of  permanent  acquisitions^  to  have  a small 
collection  of  a high  degree  of  excellence  than  one  which  is  large  but 
only  fairly  good.  It  has  become  customary  to  regard  a sum  of 
money  as  more  wisely  expended  in  the  purchase  of  one  or  two  ex- 
cellent examples  of  a given  style  or  period  of  art  than  in  procuring 
many  ordinary  illustrations  of  a wider  .range  of  styles.  Photographs, 
and  in  some  cases  casts,  are  generally  regarded  ns  better  sutistitutes 
for  unobtaihable  fine  things  than  original  productions  of  indTfferent 
merit.  In  consequence  of  this  policy,  the  number  of  commonplace  ' 
productions  on  permanent  exhibition  in  American  museums  is  rela- 
tively small. 

^ Besides  the  regular  displays  of  collections  owned  by  the  institu-' 
tion,  nearly  every  museum  has  a succession  of  exhibitions  of  work? 
of  spwial  intere^,  including  turrent  productions  of  pictorial  and  in- 
di^riaj  art  Societiwnow  e^ist  for  the  promotion  of  American  art, 
and  their  patronage  in  the  form  of  prizes  and  purchases  is  an  added 
influence  in  brinpng  to  these  exhibitions  much  of  the  best  in  modern 
'.^etican  painting,  sculpture,  and  design.  While  the  collections 
aMlMblat^  from  current  exhibitions  by  these  as.sociatiohs  dbubtlMs 
cpiiton  many  atiahd  the  test  bf  time,  nevertKeleffl 
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after  a hundred  years  the  really  excellent  material  they  contain 
promises  more  than  to  justify  the  policy,  without  taking  into  account 
the  encouragement  that  has  been  given  to  American  art  during  that*' 
time. 

Besides  making  art  productions  of  the  past  and  present  available, 
museums  are  organizing  further  educational  activities  with  increasing 
effectiveness.  In  the  galleries,  docents  and  guides  art  available; 
literature,  lantern  slides,  photographs,  and  color  prints  £>{  good 
quality  are  provided;  and  lecture  courses  and  classes  are  organized. 
Ma#iy  museums  have  their  collections  of  lantern  slides  selected  and 
arranged  so  as  to  be  of  use  in  the  community,  especially  in  the 
schools.  Carefully  prepared  lectures  in  manuscript  form,  together 
with  appropriate  slides,  are  frequently  available  for  the  use  of 
schools.  A few  museums  have  collesptions  of  slides  which,  for  a small 
rental  fee  to  cover  packing,  will.be  sent  to  various  ^ arts  of  the 
country.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  isew  York  and  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  are  notable  among  the  institutions  which  offer  this 
wide  opportunity.  The  bulletins  published  periodically  by  many 
museums  hAve  become  impoilant  art  documents.  By  them  the  actpii- 
sitions  and  opportunities  of  these  institutions  are  made  known  to 
the  public. 

The  educational  activities  of  museums  and  special  art  schools 
differ  considerably,  because  each  is  experimenting  with  methods  of 
meriting  the  needs  of  its  locality.  Reference  can  be  made  here  to 
only  a few,  but  the  following  are  fairly  typical  of  the  various  lines 
of  effort. 

Some  of  the  lectures  and  classes  announced  in  the  hnllotin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City,  September,  1917, 
are  the  following: 

For  tbe  public,  Sunday  nftemoon'lecturea,  Illustrated  and  followwl  by  visits 
to  tbe  ftalleries  through  the  winter  season. 

Story  hours  for  bhtldren  and  adults,  illustrateil  and  followed  by  visits  to 
galleries.  ^ 

Artistic  problems  in  Greek  sculpture;  five  Illustrated  le<*tures. 

For  students  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  art  schools  of  New  York.  Four 
Informal  talks  by  painters  and  sculptors,  with  Illustrations. 

For  teachers  In  the  public;  schools  of  New*  York  City.  Gallery  talks  by  the 
museum  instructors. 

For  elementary  and  high  school  pnptls.  Four  lectures  In  cooperation  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Textile  Industries  of  the  United 
atutes.  The  garment  makers  of  primitive  times.  Historic  fabrics  and  cos- 
tnniea 

For  sales  people,  buyers,  and  designers,  three  seminars. 

For  the  deaf.  Four  Illustrated  lectures  for  those  who  run  rend  the  lips. 

For  the  blind.  Three  talks  for  children,  Ulustruted  with  objecU  from  the 
ooUectlou  which  may  be  handed.  . . . • " 
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The  Art  Museum  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  set  an  admirable  ex- 
ample in  the  activities  of  its  children’s  department,  the  informal 
work  in  drawing,  the  Saturday  story  hour,  and  the  gallery  visiting. 

Inevitably,  the  most  important  results  of  this  work  can  not  be  measured  in 
figures;  they  are  observed  by  those  who  know  the  children  as  individuals,  in  the 
Increased  capacity  for  spontaneous  enjoyment  of  beauty  wherever  seen,  and  the 
deeper  Interest  In  the  museum,  leading  even  to  a certain  sense  of  part  owner- 
ship in  the  collections  which,  through  Intimate  association,  have  come  to  mean 
much  to  these  “younger  citizens/' 


A large  number  'of  museums  carry  on  systematic  work  in  direct 
connection  with  the  public  schools  and  offer  to  teachers  and  pupils 
free  admission  to  the  galleries.  The  plans  followed  by  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  in  Indian- 
apolis, the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Cincinnati  Mu- 
seum Association  are  typical  of  these  activities. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  among  numerous  other  oppor- 
tunities which  it  furnishes,  has  established  in  another  section  of  the 
city  a Children’s  Art  Center.  Here  children  may  see  loan  exhibitions 
and  be  helped  in  the  study  of  them  and  guided  in  their  own  efforts  to 
draw. 

Some  18,000  jjersons  annually  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  free  admission  offered  to  school  .children  and  teachers  by  the  John 
Herron  Art  Institute,  of  Indianapolis.  It  maintains  a series  of  illus- 
trated talks  for  grade-school  children  on  popular  subjects  closely 
allied  to  art  study.  For  high-school  students  a two-year  lecture  course 
is  given  on  the  history  of  art  (one  term  each  covering  painting,  archi- 
cecture,  sculpture,  and  the  decorative  arts),  a full  high-school  credit 
being  awarded  to  each  student  attending  through  the  two  years.  A 
course  in  “museum  study,”  planned  to  develop  a fuller  knowledge  of 
museum  material  and  a better  understanding  of  how  to  make  use  of  it, 
is  a required  part  of  the  Indianapolis  Normal  School  curriculum.  In 
addition  to  these  regular  courses,  all  given  at  the  museum,  numerous 
classes  come  for  special  study  or  for  a general  museum  visit,  and  fre- 
quent lectures  are  given  in  the  various  school  buildings  on  the  prac- 
tical application  of  art  in  the  home,  the  city,  the  community,  and 
along  similar  directly  helpful  lines.  In  the  art  school  which  it  main- 
tains for  professional  training  in  drawing,  painting,  and  the  deco- 
rative arts,  classes  are  conducted  for  teachers  at  special  low  prices 
and  free  classes  for  elementary  and  high-sAool  pupils,  - In  addition 
it  offers  scholarships  for  advanced  work  in  art  to  pupils  who  show 
special  ability.  Recently,  the  free  scholarship  has  been  extended  to 
opveir  the  whole  State  of  Indiana  and  a scholarship  offeifed  for  each 
of  92  counties  in  the  State.  ^ 

The  (Hnciimaii  Museum  announcedats  plan  in  its  repbrt  for  1909 
as  foUowa:  i 
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The  question  of  education  on  a large  scale — that  is,  of  bringing  the  general 
public  Into  intelligent  and  agreeable  acquaintance  with  objects  of  art — Is  a 
matter  which  Is  occupying  the  attention  of  e>*ery  museum  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  being  variously  dealt  with.  There  Is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  answering 
the  needs  of  an  indivj^ual  or  of  a small  group  who  come  with  a definite  ques* 
tion  or  a common  want.  It  Is  a pleasant  and  profitable  task,  for  example,  to 
talk  over  the  Greek  sculptures  with  a group  of  children  who  know  their 
mythology.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  needs  of  large  visiting  classes  of 
school  children  can  ever  be  adequately  met  by  instruction  Inside  a museum. 
Certainly  to  attempt  locally  the  systematic  instruction  of  great  numbers  would 
be  an  Impossible  tax  on  a small  and  l^isy  staff  • • •.  There  are  times 

when  the  request  for  guidance  must  be  reluctantly  refused.  Volunteer  service 
of  the  right  sort  would  be  a great  boon  and  would  hardly  run  the  risk  of  becom* 
ing  sterMtyped,  a real  danger  to  any  employing  the  function  too  frequenlJy.‘ 
By  far  the  best  results,  however,  are  to  be  gained  by  the  school-teacher  who 
possesses  sufficient  knowledge  to  use  the  collections.  She  can  reinforce  her 
own  work  by  drawing  on  an  Inexhaustible  fund  for  illustration,  and  by  reason  < 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  child’s  degree  of  preparation  she  need  waste  nothing, 
If  she  po.'ssess,  in  addition,  a love  of  beauty,  either  native  or  acquired,  the 
conditioDS  for  success  could  hardly  be  limproved  upon. 

The  museum,  then,  is  putting  its  main  strength  along  this  line  into  its  work 
for  teachera 

Another  not  uncommon  affiliation  is  illustrated  by  the  opportunity 
offered  at^  Cincinnati,  where  high-sclwl*  students  may  elect  an  art 
course  which  is  arranged  to  allow  five  afternoons  of  work  each  week 
in  the  museum  academy.  Each  afternoon’s  program  includes  three 
hours  of  drawing  and  painting.  Instruction  in  the  history  of  art  is 
given  to  these  students  at  the  museuln.  The  museum  circulates 
through  the  schools  certain  sets  of  lantern  slidjps  .with  a synopsis. 
The  subjects  for  1918  are:  “A  Review  of  the  Museum,”  “ The  History 
of  Painting  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Characteristics  of  the 
Great  Periods,”  “ Metal  Work,”  “ Design  as  Studied  and  Practiced 
To-day.”  A lecturer  from  the  museum  is  sent  to  the  schools  occa- 
sionally, * 

The  way  in  which  the  Carnegie  Institute  comes  into  touch  with  the 
school  children  is  described  as  follows: 

The  problem  presented  to  us  by  visits  to  our  gnlleiies  of  groqps  of  children 
from  the  public  schools,  and  the  way  in  which  we  have  undertakeu  to’  solve  It, 
may  be  briefly  stated, 

Through  the  Interested  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  director  of  art  instruction,  and  the  exceptional  liberality  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  students  of  the  entire  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools, 
numbering  5,000,  and  ranging  in  age  from  about  14  to  16  years,  come  three 
times  during  the  school  year,  with  their  teachers,  os  part  of  their  regular  work, 
to  visit  the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  department  of  fine  arts  nt  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. ^ch  visit  is  limited  In  time  to  an  hour  and  n half,  and  the  three  sub- 
jects, painting,  arebi^^ure,  and  sculpture,  are  studied,  but  each  period  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  one  subject  and  of  only  a few  works  of  art.  * These 
works  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  Ulustratlug  some  of  the  fundamental  qualities 
defined. 
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in^r  observation  the  problem  presents  Itself  to  me 

in  this  way.  We  have,  on  the  one  sl.le,  groups  of  lntereste<l  and  IntelllRent 
children,  eager  to  see  and  hear  and  understand.  They  come  to  us  from  5 000 
homes  scattered  throughout  the  entire  city,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  imd 
no  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about  art.  or  even  to  sw  works  of  art  They 
have  had  nothing  beyond  the  elemental  art  training  offered  by  the  public 

Ku  observation  has  been  practically  Ihniteal  to 

llustratlons  published  In  books  and  magar.liK-s  telling  stories  or  Illustrating 

understood  by  a child.  r«mny 

. On  the  other  side  of  the  problem.  #e  have  the  entire  realm  of  art  with  which 
to  d^l.  In  three  sessions  of  an  hour  and  a half  each;  the  history  of  art  of 
pointing,  of  architecture  and  sculpture;  the  wide  field  of  biography,  of  painters 
of  architects  and  sculptors:  the  teclmlcal  side  of  art,  the  peculiar  or  special 
methods  adopted,  especially  by  painters,  m the  production  of  their  work;  and 
the  various  elentents  or  qualities  which  enter  Into  a work  of  art.  The  problem 
ml^nt  be  approached  from  any  of  these  antrles. 

It  win  bq  seen  at  once  how  futile  It  would  he  to  attempt  to  give  the  voung 
people  any  Idea  of  theidatpry  of  the  art  of  painting  In  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  a half.  It  might  be  possible  to  Jenl  briefly  with  the  life  of  ji  .single  artist 
within  d.e  time,  but  the  ImiH.ssIhllltf  of  dealing  adequately  with  the  wide  Held 
of  biography  within  the  hour  nml  a Imlf  Is  apparent.  .\ml  while  the  technUnie 
of  art  la  an  Interestlrtg  field  of  lnqul?y  and  study,  the  peculiar  manner  of  doing 
a thing  Is  unimportant.  Siipieine  examples  of  art  have  been  produced  by 
various  technical  methwla  Technical  methods  are  of  little  more  ImpoiLniK-e 
than  the  handwriting  of  the  author.  Moreover,  these  students  do  not  come 
^klng  technical  knowledge.  They  slmpl^vant  to  know  why  this  or  that  work 
Is  goo<l,  to  the  end  ^nt  they  may  lietter/Nerstand  and  enjoy  art.  The  follv 
of  attempting  to  teach  these  young  ,K>opl  til  history,  hlography,  or  technhiue 
of  ony  art  in  an  hour  and  a half  is  evideht,  \ 

Therefore.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  I r we  are  to  give  these  students  any- 
thing worth  bringing  them  to  the  Institute  for,  we  must  sel.-ct  for  them  with 
discriminating  Judgment  artd  concentrate  tlielr  attention  uism  some  Important 
quality  or  qualities  of  the  subject.  Our  chief  purpose;  then.  Is  to  give  the 
student  a point  of  vietc  from  which  to  examine  and  study,  not  one  work  of  art, 
but  all  works  of  art. 

The  scholarship  plan  of  Ihe  Clevelnml  School  of  Art  ilh.stnites 
some  of  the  types^of  scholarships  which  art  schools  offer  to  talented 
public-school  pupils.  This  school  offers  working  scholni-ships  and  li 
few  moneyscholarships.  Last  year  the  “Mutual  service  fund ” was 
inaugurated.  This  is  made  up  at  present  of  eight  purses  of  $350 
each.  A talented  pupil  can  have  the  benefit  of  one  of  these  purses 
on  condition  that  as  soon  as  his  eamitigs  l>egin,  the  money  be  re- 
turned without  interest,  in  installments  to  be  paid  either  by  the  in- 
dividual or  by  his  employer— a certain  percentage  of  his  earnings 
monthly— until  the  whole. is  returned  for  another  to  use.  The  purses 
are  given  by  individuals  or  organizations  who  come  into  personal  . 
touch  with  the  beneficiary.  The  pupils  whose  abilities  are  recog- 
nized  by  the  award  of  these  scholarships  are  usually  discovered  in  the. 
high  schoola.  Application  is  made  through"  some  special  teacher  of  i 
; ^1^0  blows  the  facts  about  the  pupil  apd  bis  worb 
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The  Cleveland  Mnscum.  in  addition  to  its  regular  gallery  displays, 
has  exhibitions  of  selected  works  of  art  in  a place  of  honor  and  under 
special  illumination,  each  for  two  weeks  only.  Illustrated  leaflets  are 
issued  interpreting  these  selected  works  and  giving  refei'ences  to 
helpful  literature  about  them  and  the  artists  who  produced  them. 

In  connection  witlr  the  diilicidt  matter  of  appropriate  gallery  talks 
a much  better  understanding  is  evident  regarding  the  ways  in  which 
genuinely  artistic  appreciation  is  promoted.  Some  fundamental  con- 
siderations oh  this  complex  pioblein  are  set  forth  with  admirable 
clearness  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for  Febru- 
ary, 11)18,  from  whicii.the  following  paragraphs  are  extracts: 

There  Is  no  form  of  art  leeuire  capable  of  j:reater  value  to  the  Interested 
pul)Ilc  than  that  (lelivertMl  In  the  presence  of  the  works  under  dlscuRsIon.  Here 
qualities  are  stHMi  and  pointed  out  nttlier  Uinn  described,  ami  here  the  emphnsU 
can  be  laid  on  a statement  of  the  principle  governing  the  manipulation  of  those 
qualities — the  essential  prtK*esHeB  of  art. 

And  yet  there  Is  no  situation  in  which  the  lecturer  enn  more  easily  be 
teniftted  from  the  stralglu  and  narrow  patli  of  scientific  trutU  than  In  the  gal- 
lery talk  where  tlie  acquiescent  idetureH  st^ein  so  ready  to  corrolrarate  any  word 
he  may  utter.  Tlie  cx(*rciNe  of  individual  taste  and  the  play  of  Individual 
fancy  have  a right  to  play  tlieir  part  In  the  appreciation  of  works  of  art,  and 
something  very  like  these  often  stimulates  the  amateur  critic  into  strange  ve- 
hemence of  .statement — tdtlier  of  denunciation  or  of  praise — in  channcla  of 
purely  i>ers<mal  tlmuglit  whose  value  for  his  audience  U certainly  nothing  and 
may  l)e  less. 

Now  this  leads  to  the  ^single  deadly  sin  of  the  picture  talker— the  creation  of 
prejudice.  * * • It  Is  prixlsely  *he  function  of  the  gnllerj'  talker  to  help 

us  to  find  the  artists  angle  of  vision.  The  greatest  gift  he  can  offer  us  Is  to 
make  us  HympailieUc  with  the  conceptions  which  are  new  to  us.  His  best  means 
of  accomplishing  this  I-s  to  help  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  films  of  prejudice 
through  M'hlch  we  all  are  obligtHl  to  some  extent  to  peer.  * • • 

For  we  can  not  receive  our  sesthetlc  experience  second  hand.  With  the  open- 
minded  attitude  which  Is  ready  to  accept  a “message”  from  any  work,  how- 
ever old  or  however  new,  there  must,  be  combined  an  insistence  upon  receiving 
that  me.ssage  at  first  hand  iiud  for  (j.urs^)ves.  The  gallery  lecturer  who  In  any 
way  attempts  to  come  ^etwoen  us  nod  the  superlative  delight  of  growing 
into  the  love  of  a work  “art  through  our  growing  acquaintance  with  It,  ahows 
US  at  the  start  his  (or  her)  failure  to  grasp  the  first  essential  of  leadership  in 
art  appreciation. 

* Practically  all  modern  museums  carry  on  one  or  more  of  the  kinds 
of  educational  activity  here  mentioned.  The  foregoing  examples 
have  been  cited  only  to  illustrate  types  of  work,  all  the  specific  in- 
stances of  w’hich  are  fortunately  much  too  numerous  to  allow  of  indi- 
vidual mention. 

Art  education  related  to  industries  has-been  prominent  in  America 
for  many  yeare.  It  is  receiving  a fresh  impetus  at  present  from  the 
prospect  that,  after  the  war,  Ae  United  Stat^  ‘will  have  to  depend 
upon  its  own  resources  more  ^an  in  the  past,  not  only  for  designers . 
but  also  for  styles  of  design.  A kind  of  originality  must^be^deyeloped 
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that  can  produce  things  which  are  not  only  new  but  fine  in  quality. 
With  this  necessity  in  mind,  older  schools  have  been  improving  their 
facilities,  while  new  schools  intimately  related  to  local  industries  have 
arisen.  The  Grand  Kapids  .School  of  Art  and  Industry,  in  Michigan, 
and  the  hedernl  School  of  Commercial  Designing,  in  Minneapolis, 
are  types  of  the^  pewer  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  of  industrial  art 
offer  Special  opportunities  for  school  pupils  whose  vocational  inter- 
ests  in  this  field  have  become  evident.  The  scheme  of  affiliation 
worked  out  by  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is 
typical  of  this  sort  of  arrangement.  Here  pupils  from  the  city 
schools  may  take  courses  for  which  the  fees  are  merely  nominal. 
Technical  art  courses  are  provided  for  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
junior  high  school,  and  an  art  teachers’  course  is  offered  for  students 
in  the  normal  school. 


American  students  of.te.xiilc  design  have  only  recently  discovei^d 
the  value  to  their  work  of  the  extensive  collections  of  primitive  art 
which  are  gathered  in  the  anthropological  museums  of  this  country. 
These  students  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  primitive  art  is  often 
very  good  art  and  that’  it  offers  a vast  source  of  suggestion  and 
inspiration  for  designs  that  are  original,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
unlike  those  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  In  an  article  en- 
titled “Museum  Documents  and  Modern  Costume,”  V the  American 
Museum  Journal  for  April,  1918,  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford  writes: 

Above  and  beyond  tile  artistic  merit  of  these  costumes,  however,  they  Ulus- 
trate  In  a definite  manner  a very  Important  feature  of  the  educational  possibili- 
ties and  public  usefulness  of  tlje  American  Mu.seum.  Every  sliiRle  Kiirment  In 
the  collection  wag  founded  on  a specimen  in  the  collection 'of  this  tnu.seiim  In 
certain  InsUnces,  the  Inspiration  is  perhaps  difficult  to  trace,  hm  In  others  It  Is 
quite  obvious.  These  Bnnnenls  represent  the  first  fruits  of  wliat  I may  term 
"creative  research  ” by  the  American  costume  Industry.  The  documents  In  the 
museum  were  studied  with  the  view  of  applylns  Ideas,  either  In  decoration  or 
In  line,  to  moilcrn  costumes.  Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  importing  modern 
foreign  costumes  (themselves  based,  generally,  on  foreign  museum  collections) 
our  designers,  familiar  With  the  practical  needs  of  to-day,  have  gone  direct  to 
original  documents  for  their  Inspiration.  The  work,  therefore,  marks  one  of 
the  moat  Important  mox-ementa  In  the  development  of  a truly  American  tvne  of 
Industrial  art.  • ♦ • ^ 


It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  important  a part  our  great  muaeums  and 
libraries  must  play  in  the  proper  Industrial  expression  of  art.  They  are  for 
the  artist  Inexhaustible  mines  of  suggestion.  The  art  of  each  people  and  age  is 
an  evolution  from  some  former  type.  The  artist,  especially  the  decorative 
artist,  Is  concerned  not  alone  with  purely  original  creation,  but  with 'the  In- 
• iptred  eclectlon  of  certain  Ideas  |nd  motives  of  ancient  origin  that  may  have  a 
fresh  significance  for  hie  own  time  and  people. 

The  national  need  for  ibdustrial  design  is  strongly  influencing  the 
art  departfnents  in  high  rehools  and  art  schools.  In  the  past,  many 
Btadents  have  ehtere^^  work  because  of  their  strong  liking  for  that 
wpA,  but  in  only  a ^ institutidns  has  the  training  been  directed 
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and  vitalized  by  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  actual  demands  for 
the  product.  Consequently,  many  art  students  with  marked  abili- 
ties in  design  but.  not  in  pictorial  art  have  received  only  formal 
training  in  design  or  have  given  their  time  to  painting  picture, 
thinking  that  overcrowded  field  to  be  the  only  place  for  art  expres- 
sion. Many  with  valuable  talent  have  turned  to  work  other  than  art 
because  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  offered.  Prom- 
inent among  the  agencies  which  are  remedying  this  condition  is  the 
Art  Alliance  of  America.  This  association  was  organized  in  New 
York  City  in  1014,  with  headquarters  at  10  East  Forty-seventh 
Street.  One  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  working  rela- 
tions between  art  producers  and  the  industries.  It  brin^  artists 
and  art  students  into  personal  touch  with  industries  which  need  art 
products.  The  New  York  division  of  this  association  was  organiited 
in  New  York  City  in  1014.  Galleries  are  maintained  in  the  heart 
of  New  York’s  shopping  district,  where  exhibitions,  .organized  in 
close  cooperation  with  artists  and  wdth  the  trades,  are  held  every 
month.  Positions  are  secured,  work  sold,  and  advice  given  by  artists 
and  educators.  Hours  are  assigntrd  daily  for  personal  interviews  and 
examination  of  work.  The  Central  States  division  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1918  in  Chicago,  and  maintains  an  office  in  the  Art  Insti- 
tute. At  each  monthly  luncheon  the  artistic  possibilities  of  some 
industry  are  discussed.  The  movement  has  the  friendly  cooperation 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  plans  for  a compre- 
Jiensive  exposition  in  the  fall  of  1019  which  will  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  art  in  industry  are  under  way.  Additional  divisions  are  being 
organized  in  other  centers  in  the  country-,  so  that  the  alliance  is  likely 
to  exert  a strong  and  direct  influence  upon  the  methods  of  teaching 
of  design,  and  upon  the  vocational  guidance  of  students  of  ia«rked ' 
artistic  abilities. 


CHAI^ER  IX. 

INSTRTXTIOX  IN  MUSIC. 

liy  Waldo  y,  Pbatt. 


P-PHa-Sorae  dccrr«»e  ,monR  lode- 
ponmnt  «chool8-...Tho  i rnnKfcronc.*  of  imiKlr  trarhors  Into  Army  wortc— \fnit«rv  ZZ 

=:rr;;s 

' In  instnicti,,,!  ia  music,  us  in  other  rclatcl  fields,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  hicnimmi  1910-1918  is  the  interference  or  re.idjustt 
rnent  occa.sioned  by  the  Kuroj)ean  War.  On  the  whole,  although 
ere  has  been  some  serious  disarraugoment,  the  direct  or  indirect 
benehts  overl.ah.nce  the  Jos,ses.  In  the  present  rapid  summary  it 
will  be  convenient  to  nicnf  lon  (1 ) „„e  or  two  lines  of  di.sturbnnce  ffom 
war  conditions;  (LO  several,  directions  in  which  these  conditions 
have  iruluced  novel  effort.s;  and  (3)  certain  points  of  discu.viibn  or 
progress  not  connected  with  war  conditions. 

depi.ktion  in  the  m;mi!f,k  ok  thacheks  and  i-criL.s. 

Deph;tion  in  the  active  staffs  of  music  schools,  both  independent 
a id  .iflili.itcd.  111  the  large  body  of  music  in.structors  in  public 
schools  and  iii  the  host  of  private  teachers  has  been  notable  during 
the  pa.st  two  years.  'J  he  dram  has  come  not  only  from  direct  eiilisU 
ment  or  drafting  into  military  .service,  but  from  the  manifold  de- 
mands for  indirect  .service.  Institutional  faculties  have  In-en  much 
airctted  by  calls  to  members  to  gne  up  their  usual  forms  of  work 
for  temponiry  activity  m ofelierMlirections.  The  same  ciiuses  have 
opei-nte.1  „ pro, luce  a d,<cide,l  ,lecrease  in  many  insfUnces  in  the 
total  nimiber  of  students,  both  in  in.stitiitioiis  (exce,,t  public  schcxils) 
an,l  under  private  instruction.  Pupils  have,been  consi.lerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  economic  stringency  of  the  war/iieriod.  The  small 
prnate  teacher  and  .saune  of  the,  detached  musi^schools  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  affected.  Some  individuals  ha\^  suffered  badly. 

SOME  l,ECItKA.SE  AMONG  INDKKENDF.NT  8C,J|*OOI..S. 

rZ  f of  the  independent  music  schools  have 

censed  to  c.xist  during  the  past  two  or  th*ee  years.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  war  conditions.  But  the  fact  ip  notice- 
able  enough  to  call  for  a word  of  comment. 
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There  is  no  accepted  criterion  as  to  what  constitutes  a ^ music 
school.’^  Ten  years  ago,  wlien  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Manchester  prepared 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  his  bulletin  on  “Music  Education  in 
the  United  States”  he  was  constantly  confronted  by  this  problem 
of  definition.  The  name  of  a “school”  is  occasionally  claimed  by 
an  individual,  or  a married  couple,  or  some  casual  combination  of 
two  or  three.  It  is  common  when  a larger  number  agree  to  pool 
expenses  and  excluingc  clientage.  A surprising  proportion  of  Uie 
“music  schools”  of  the  country  are  not  much  beyond  this  rudi- 
mentary stage  of  organization,  ('om|)aratively  few  have  a cur- 
riculum, or  recjuire  anytlnng  from  students  except  regular  attend- 
ance and  prompt  payment  of  hiljs.  Tlie  largo  majoritv  of  these 
studimts  would  in  any  other  analogous  professional  institution  be 
classed  as  “specials”  or  “ irregulai's.” 

But  all  small  and  loo.scly  organized  schools  are  in  competition 
with  two  o^her  kinds  of  institutions.  One  is  the  strong  cemservn- 
tory  in  the  large'city,  draw  ing  students  from  a wide  anca,  witli  a nu- 
merous^ and  divei'sified  faculty,  ollering  many  collateral  advantages 
in  the  way  of  recitals,  comau-ls,  ami  lectures,  and  having  traditions 
that  favop  breadth  of  training  so  as  to  gain  some  degree  of  general 
musicianship.  The  othei'  is  the  depurtment  or  .school  in  a college  or 
university  system,  wliere  the  organization  and  spirit  of  the  tcital  in- 
stitution naturally  control  the  work  of  each  constituent  part.  Both 
of  these  types  ofFer  much  that  small  and  isolated  j)rivate  schools  can 
not  give.  It  appears  that  the  stress  ofVar  comlitions  has  heightened 
this  contrast.  Of  course,  a small  school  is  riot  to  he ’disdained  Ih‘- 
cause  it  is  small.  Some  such  are  efficient  and  u.soful.  Theie  is  also 
no  objection  to  cooperative  unions  of  teachers  for  husipess  reasons. 
Tho  criticism  is  to  using  the  name  “school  ” for  that  which  has  no 
clear  scholastic  purpose  or  policy.  If  the  pressure  of  war  condi- 
tions is  rcilucing  tho  mimher  of  these  institMtion.s,  the  |>rogrcss  of 
musical  education  w'ill  not  he  much  damaged. 

THK.TR.\NSKKHKNCK  OF  MIJ.SIC  TK.ACIIKKS  INTO  AKMV  WORK. 

A conspicuous  (dFect  of  the^var  has  been  the  widespread  summons 
to  teachers  of  singing,  particularly  supervisors  in  the  public  schools, 
with  many  instrumentalists  as  w'cll,  into  constriutive  npisical  w^ork 
at  army  cantonments,  w itli  the  forces  abroad,  or  in  pub^i(‘  situations 
related  to  these.  The  basis  of  all  this 'has  Ix^en  the  reciignition  by 
the  Government  of  the  recreational  and^nioral  value  of  music  in 
life,  and  the  parallel  rccognilion  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  a\s- 
Bociation  and  similar  organizations  engaged  in  welfare,  work  among 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  effect  of' all  this  hasvbeen  twofold— the 
effect  Upon  those  thus  called  as  individuals,  and  the' effect  upon  those 
auaong  ^hom  they  have  worked. 
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It  18  clear  that  the  army  experience  of  the  scores  of  teachers  thus 
drafted  into  novel  service  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  theniteerson- 

“ n uaT  '"any  ^ers  as 

well,  had  been  dealing  almost  wholly  with  children  or  adolescents, 

and  more  with  girls  than^with  boys.  In  their  new  work  they  wer^ 
confronted  by  throngs  of',  grown  men.  This  experience  has  been 
wholesome  and  broadening,  since  the  work  must  justify  itself  to 
minds  of  a critica  and  impatient  order.  No  doubt  in  most  cases  the 
authoritias  regarded  musical  drill  mainly  ^ a menns  of  intensi- 
y mg  martial  ardor,  while  the  men  themselves  accented  merely  jolly 
goodfellowship  and  heedless  diversion.  Yet  every  serious  musical 
worker  has  seen  the  chance  to  turn  even  camp  music  into  a real 
educational  force.  Particularly  has  this  been  stimulated  in  some 
situations  across  the  sea,  where  American  troops  have  been  in  clo.se 
. ontact  wil  l I rencl,  or  Italians,  and  could  catch  from  them  a readi- 
i.c^  and  do  icacy  of  artistic  appreciation  that  is  rare  in  this  country  ^ 

wirV"  "i“'“  ^ of  all  this  army 

o when  dernobifization  has  been  accomplished.  It  would  be 

foolish  to  expect  universal  or  spectacular  consequences.  But  con- 
sidering that  perhaps  four  millions  of  young  men  have  been  more  or 
ess  touched  by -this  musical  work,  it  is  likely  that  large  numbers 

t'io'hnl"Tfr‘'V"i  "o‘^"e“lizcd  in  the  way  of  emo- 

tional  uplift  and  also  of  associational  value.  It  is  probable  that  their 

attitude  toward-  music  for  themselves,  for  their  families  and  for 
their  communities  will  lie  more  sympathetic  and  enterprising  than 
in  the  past.  Even  if  the  percentage  of  such  recruits  in  musica  t- 
teres  m sma  1 their  absolute  number  will  bo  large  and  their  gl 
^lupluciil  distribution  wide. 

. MILITARV  BAND  DEVELOPMENT. 

of'blldr  r/f  "“id  about  the  development 

of  bands  and  band  music  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Not  having  had 

any  extensive  military  e^blishnient,  the  United  States  for  ifalf  a 

century  has  given  slight  attention  to  this  subject.  When  the  Expe- 
.ditionury  Porce  was  first  gathered  and  dispatched  there  were  neither 
leaders  nor  pla^rs  nor  instruments  available  properly  to  equip  he 
.u'loij  units.  Yet  it  was  speedily  seen  that  band  music  was  of  mlro 
than  decon, tive  importknce.  But  it  could  not  be  instantaneously 
^ated.  All  sorts  of  expedients  were  tried,  both  here  and  fibroad 
What  h^^  been  accomplished  was  creditable,  considering  the  difficirl  ’ 

f Damrosch,  the’  well-known  New  fork  ' 
conductor,  served  efficiently  in  France  as  a center  for  some  inten- 

problem  has  had  only  a partial  solution 
Ithough  we  need  not  look  forward  to  the*  long  maintenance  of 

- X ' \ ^ 
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such  huge  forces  as  during  the  last  year  or  two,  yet  for  a consider- 
able time  their  number  will  remain  larger  than  anything  that  we 
have  had  since  the  Civil  War.  For  these  careful  provision  of  band 
music  is  dcii^andod.  Tliis  immediate  need,  with  regard  also  to  the 
future,  will  probably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  gov- 
ernmental schools  fOr  training  leaders  and  players  or  to  arrange- 
ment with  existing  agencies  for  special  instruction.  Something 
of  this  sort  has  long  existed  in  an  imperfect  form.  One  large  New 
York  school,  for  example,  has  encouraged  successive  classes  of  pu- 
pils from  the  military  post  at  Governor’s  Island,  ^nd  other  institu- 
tions are  well  equipped  with  band  facilities.  Now,  we  may  hope, 
still  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  develop  the  cultural  possibilities 
of  many  peimanent  and  well-drilled  bands,  to  be  used  l)Oth  in  mili- 
tary connections  and  in  public  service. 

Tlfe  value  of  this  can  be  seen  by  rolling  what  band  music  has 
meant  for  generations  in  the  military  and  social  life  of  every  lead- 
ing European  country.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
have  been  solicitous  for  this  and  have  made  it  a real  branch  of 
popular  education.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
forerunnei*s  of  the  Paris  Conservatoii^e  was  the  Institut  National, 
founded  in  179S|iPwhicl\  was  primarily  a school  for  military  music, 
and  that  this  element  was  so  prominent  that  its  head,  the  band- 
master Surrette.  became  the' first  director*of  the  Conservatoire,  re- 
maining in  office  for  20  years.'  In  every  garrison  town  of  Europe 
the  military  bond  is  one  of  the  established  agencies  of  musical  pre- 
sentation. We  have  something  analogous  to  this  in  our  town  and 
city  blinds,  but  these  have  not  yet  attained  the  influence  or  dignity 
generally  that  is  possible.  . 


rf;.  - 


CAMP  SINGING  AND  COMMUNITT  MUSIC. 

At  first  sight  tlie  cultivation  of  singing  in  soldiers’  camps  and  the 
far  moi*c  general  interest  known  as  community  music  have  little 
^ir^t  connection.  It  is  a fact,  however, ^that  "the  efforts  put  forth 
*'  ’Primarily  for  the  former  have  had  a marked  influence  upon  the 
a^ance.of  the  latter.  The  two  will  therefore  be  treated  hisro  sofne- 
whM  in  combination,  as  has  already  been  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
WarMn  bis  Annual  Report  for  1918; . 

A grmt  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  muRic  through  muss  singing  In 
camps  and  communities,  singing  on  the  march,  Competitive  regimental  and  com- 
pany singing,  recreational  singing  In  soldiers*  free  time,  the  organisation  of 
quartets,  glee. clubs,  and  ^borusos,  and  Uie  tmlnlnkof  company  and.r%lraental 
' song  leaders  to  aid  the  camp  song  leader.  In  orderto  have  all  the  men  singing 
the,  same  M>ngs,  sbngbooKs  containing  patriotic  song^  folk  songs,  popular  and 
service  songt,  and  some^hymns  were  .published  and  distributed^  Experiments 
vdth  vocal  t^.lM^umentaT muric  in.hosplUls  proved  wo  etfectl^  with  certain 
..  typM^pf  and.^^  hf^tal  autlmrlties  that  matW  was 
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^erred  to  the  Surgeon  General’a  O&e  with  a Tiew  to  Iti  transfer  to  thto 
o^rtment  The  services  of  the  camp  song  leaders  have  frequently  been 
' communlUea.  Community  slnglng-thc  singing  of  songs 

sln^ng— has  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
possibilities,  as  to  both  military  and  civilian  morale,  are  higlily  significant  A 
Singing  nation  ^lil  emerge  from  the  war. 


The  immediate  educational  influence  of  the  soldiers’  singing 
has  been  widely  recognized.  Although  the  grade  of  music  attempted 
has  not  often  been  specially  good,  to  many  men  it  has  been  a revelation 
that  they  could  sing,  that  choral  music  has  a singular  fascination  and 
power,  and  that  music  thus  produced  is  worth  working  for.  Chonis 
practice  is  always  impressive  as  a practical  illustration  of  cooperative 
effort— as  a demonstration  of  democracy  in  action.  Hence,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  artistic  development  that  it  brings,  it  has  important  social 
reactions.  The  universal  testimony  is  that  the  system  that  has  been 
put  in  force  in  all  cantonments  and  camps  has  been  immensely  valu- 
able. One  reason  for  its  success  is  that  many  leaders  of  superior 
quality  have  been  recured,  that  they  have  served  under  autlioritative 
commissions  and  with  the  full  support  of  the  commanding  officers,  and 
that  from  the  firsHheir  efforts  have  met  w ith  enthusiastic  welcome  by 
the  majority  of  the  men.  ' 


Directly  radiating  from  this  camp  music  have  been  two  or  three 
undertakings  outside.  One  has  been  tiie  supervision  to  some  extent 
of  the  recreational  opimrtunities  in  the  neighborhood  of  cantonments 
and  camps,  including  both  musical  and  theatrical  features.  The  mu- 
sical importance  of  this  lias  prbUbly  not  been  great,  except  in  the  ' 
exclu-si^  of  some  inferior  performances.  Another,  whidi  is  of  de- 
. cided  significance,  is  the  organization  of  so-called."  liberty  choruses  ” 
in  towns  and  villages  generally.  Compi  ehehsive  statistics  about  tins 
are  not  yet  available.  But  in  Connecticut,  which  was  more  or  less  a 
pioneer  in  this  work,  some  90  choral  centers  were  established  last 
nier  in  the  space  of  abdut  three  months.  Many  of  these  s^em  likely 
to  continue  active  for  a long  time,  perhaps  even  to  grow  into  per- 
manent choral  societies.  This  line  of  effort  is  so  promising  that  it 
is  now  being  sui^rvised  and  systematically  promoted  by  a commission 
call^  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  (1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City),  conducted  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  for  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Com- 
missions on  Training  Camp  Activities.  Besides  a general  director  ’ 
there  are  State  directors  already  in  service  id  a.  largd  number  of  ' 
iStates. 


AU  this  haa  obvious  relation  to  every  other,  enterprise  that  looks 
tow8^  the  stimul*Jiiia-*f  community  music.  Such  music  has  been 
promote  moKe  or  less  for  a considerable  time.  I the  methods  used  " 
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large  community  choruses  have  been  set  up,  with  regular  rehearsals 
and  some  concerts,  occasionally  with  soloists  and  orchestra.  In 
other  cases  neighborhood  sings”  of  a much  humbler  variety  have 
been  the  goal.  Municipal  orchestras  and  bands,  supported  by  public 
authorities,  are  growing  more  common — slightly  resembling  in  func- 
tion the  old  “Town  Musicians”  that -once  flourished  in  Germany. 
A number  of  cities  maintain  regular  series  of  free  organ  recitals 
by  a resident  city  organist.  The  most  comprehensive  plan  just  now 
seems  to  be  that  of  Flint,  Mich.,  which  has  appointed  a city  director 
of  music  on  a liberal  salary,  expecting  him  to  devote  his  whole  at- 
tention to  developing  community  music  in  every  possible  form. 

Here  reference ’should  be  made  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one  of 
the  State  universities  is  giving  special  attention  to  this  subject.  The 
University  of  Illinois  announces  that  one  of  its  main  objects  in  cur- 
rying on  its  large  and  well-equipped  department  of  music  is  to 
encoura^  and  uplift  the  plane  of  community  music.  This  univer- 
sity has  for  years  made  a specialty  of  band  music,  and  its  bands 
circulate  more  or  less  through  the  State  for  educational  purposes. 
T!he  University  of  Wisconsin  has  long  emphasized  the  holding  of 
local  singing  assemblies — distantly  related  to  the  old-fashiooed  “mu- 
sical conventions  ” — and  the  training  of  teachers  cokmetent  to  act 
as  leaders  in  popular  music.  The  opportunity  for  ffiis"  sort  of  in- 
fluence is  beginning  to  be  recognized,  by  some  independent  niusic- 
sqhools,  as  well  as  by  an  increasing  number  of  private  teachers. 

.Tlie  movement  is  still  very  much  in  its  infancy.  It  has  no  tra- 
dition behind  it  and  not  yet  an  organized  momentum.  Many  would- 
be  supporters  are  in  the  dark  how’  to  proceed.  In  some  places 
there  is  a Jack  of  suitable  leaders.  Everywhere  there  is  a lack  of 
varied  music  for  singing.  A few*  small  collections  of  “familiar” 
pieces  have  been  put  forth,  which  are  good  enough  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  do  not  go  far.  The  circulation  of  much  material  of 
present  interest  is  hampered  by  copyright  restrictions.  Our  Ameri- 
can population  really  has  no  body  of  traditional  songs.  This  is  partly 
due  to  our  racial  and  national  complexity.  And  the  custom  of 
singing  has  not  been  general  among  us,  nor  that  of  frequently  gath- 
ering for  the  hearing  of  music.  Yet  what  has  always  been  uffirmed 
by  thoughtfuf, musicians  is  being  demonstrated  more  and  more,  that 
there^  ialatept  in  p^ple  geperally  a large  capacity  both  for  song  and 
for  appreciation,  provided  that  the  proper  opportunity  can  be  sup- 
plied.. It  is  increasingly  clear  that  difficulties  will  be  overcome  and' 
that  true.ootpmunity  mqsic  will  spread  throughout  the  Union. . 

movement  has  a vital  relation  to  formal  education  in  music. 
The  latt^  can  never  safely  allow  itself  to  become  exclusively  pro- ' 
fesfflonahV  Advanced  musical  culture  cannot  i^pported  except 
mtor^'  aiiid  it  .wUI  be  ^uhlv^l^  in  quality 
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unless  it  refreshes  itself  by  contact  with  the  unconscious  and  even 
homely  sources  of  all  universal  fine  art. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  one 
phase  of  the  military  work  that  stands  slightly  apart  from  what  has 
been  mentioned  above.  This  is  the  development  of  singing  in  the 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps,  Here  the  men  in  view  w ere  mostly 
from  schools  or  universities.  Musical  work  adapted  to  them  was 
hardly  organized  and  put  in  motion  befdPe  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice opened  the  way  to  their  demobilization.  But  it  is  felt  by  those 
who  have  been  specializing  in  this  work  that  the  response  to  it  was 
so  promising  that  a way  should  be  found  to  continue  it  nationally. 
Whether  a suitable  method  for  doing  so  can  be  found  is  not  yet  clear. 

But  if  ^uch  a method  is  feasible,  the  result  would  be  to  connect  the 
well-known  zest  for  singing  among  students  with  the  larger,  move- 
ment for  community  music,  i 

DISCUSSIONS  ABOUT  STANDARDIZATION. 

Turning  now  to  matters  disconnected  with  war  conditions,  there 
is  probably  no  question  more  discussed  among  musical  educators 
than  that  of  standardization.  This  question  especially  concerns  pri- 
vate teachers  and  those  working  in  the  fjublic  schools.  It*  may 
progress  to  results  that  will  profoundly  aflTect  the  entire  circuit  of 
education  in  music, 

A few  years  ago  much  emphasis  was  put  by  some  upon  the  value 
of  fixing  a minimum  standard  of  qualification  by  requiring  all  music 
teachers  to  secure  a State  license  or  certificate,  Thia  aimed  at  debar- 
ring ignorant  and  incom|)ctcnt  teachers  from  “practicing,”  as  it  is 
called  in  medicine  or  law.  Detailed  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  such  restrictive  statutes  were  made  in  more  than  one  State,  but 
without  much  result  except  to  demonstrate  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise.  This  line  of  effort  seems  lately  to  be  less  prominent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  pres^d,  at  least  in  the  form 
thus  far  advocated.  There  may  come  a time  when  some  restriction 
of  music  teaching  by  law  may  be  both  practical  and  useful.  That 
time,  however,  has  not  yet  come. 

Meanwhile  two  or  three  other  lines  of  effort  under  the  name  of 
standardization  are  being  actively  discussed  or  undertaken.  In  gen- 
eral, these  divide  into  two  classes:  Those  that  aim  to  stnndardiy.e 
teaching  proficuency,  though  not  by  statute,  and  those  that  aim.  to 
standardize  methods  of  study  and  credits  to  students.  ^Both  of  these 
are  more  pr  less  before  the  national  and  the  several  State  music 
‘ teachers’  associations^^  and  some  of  these  bodies  have  worked  out 
plans  that  are  in  operation.  Both  are  voluntary  in  nature  rather 
than  coercive,  and  both  tj^erefore  kppeal  primarily  to  ambition  as  a, 

or  not  of  them  rosultodn  the.  adbp^on  “ 
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a system  of  wide  application,  agitation  of  the  subject  is  proving 
profitable  because  it  increases  the  thoughtfulness  and  precision  of 
music  teachers  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  their  work. 

In  England  and  Canada  the  certification  of  music  teachers  hew 
long  been  carried  out  with  great  thoroughness,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  work  in  the  board  schools,  but  extending  by  popular  favor 
more  or  less  to  all  teachers.  It  accomplishes. nearly  the  ss^e  r^ults 
as  have  here  been  sought  through  legislative  action.  Something 
parallel  to  it  is  gradually  being  established  here.  Established  music 
schools,  music, departments  in  certain  colleges  and  universities  and 
many  normal  schools  have  courses  for  teachers  that  lead  to  certifi- 
cates whose  value  is  recognized,  a,nd  applicants  for  some  positions 
are  expected  or  required  ^to  hold  such  cei’tificatcs.  Efforts  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  more  than  one  of  the  State  music  teachers’ 
associations  to  se^jup  a system  of  examination  and  certification  of 
their  own — os  was  done  years  ago  by  the  American  College  of 
Musicians. 

This  line  of  effort  is  now  engaging  the  thought  of  many  serious 
musicians,  and  it  is  leading  to  the  formulation  of  interesting  and 
valuable  schemes  of  knowledge  and  accomplishment  to  be  demanded 
for  teachers  of  siriSging,  playing,  and  theory.  Its  reaction  upon  those 
who  are  discussing  it  is  evidently  stimulating,  and  also  its  effect  as 
concerns  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  whether  it  is  to  have 
large  influence  depends  upon. two  incalculable  factors:  The  mnnlwr 
who  will  be  moved  to  take  adVantage  of  it,  and  whether  the  public 
wiir  value  such  certificates  .enough  to  demand  that  teachers  generally 
shall  hold  them.  Another  practical  question  is  as  to  the  peisistence, 
patience,  and  wisdom  with  which  the  a^ociations  pursue  the  matter 
fiDrn  year  to  year.  Dependence  upon  unpaid  officials  who  shift  more 
or  less  is  precarious.  And  at  present  there  is  no  State  association 
that  includes  any  dominant  proportion  of  the  music  teachei’s  in  its 
territory.  Though  this  fact  detracts  somewhat  from  the  authority 
of  such  associations,  the  moral  influence  of  what,  they  undertake 
Imuld  be  considerable  if  steadily  and  strongly  exerted. 

Rather  more  practically  hopeful  are  the  constant  debates  about 
ipulabE^  courses  of  study  in  various  musical  subjects,  with  the 
rkihg  of  successive  grades  of  attainment  desir^.  From  the 
halture  of  the  public  school  system  it  follows  that  where  music  is 
intiTOUced  in  parallel  with  other  subjects  the  course  of  study  in  it 
must-be  marked  out  with  much  precision.  Hence  formulated  courses 
- hsve-  long  been  establishing  themselves  in  public  school  music. 

wherever  music  is  introduced  into  the 
universities,  though  the  huntber  and  variety 
of  are  much  grOater^  . The  difficulty  of  the 
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to  be  a growing  conviction  that  formulated  or  standardized 
methods— either  of  the  ordering  of  topics  and  material  or  of  peda- 
gogical  presentation,  or  both — should  be  urged  uf>on  private  music 
teachers  generally,  if  not  to  a degree  demanded  of  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  in  part  whether  private  teachers  should  be  expected  to  follow 
the  system  that  is  somewhat  necessary  in  public  schools  and  colleges. 
In  part  it  is  whether  music  as  a subject  of  teaching  should  be  made 
to  conform  in  method  to  various  other  subjects.  In  either  case,  it  is 
claimed,  its  methods  should  be  standardized. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  discussions  of  the  past  two  years  ' 
have  contributed  vitally  to  the  solution  of  the  very  complicated 
problem  thus  outlined  except  in  one  direction,  that  will  be  separately 
treated  in  the  next  .section  of  this  survey.  Yet  they  have  been  fruit- 
ful in  clarifying  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  foolish  notions  of  an 
immediate  and  rigid  scheme  that  would  regulate  everything  and 
everjbody  have  been  discountenanced.  On  the  other,  many  rational 
and  suggestive  plans  of  work  have  been  drafted,  and  these  have 
doubtless  served  to  correct  the  slipshod  or  eccentric  methods  of  some 
.individual  teachers.  There  is  certainly  a glowing  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  elements  of  the  problem.  But  there  is  no  obvious 
consensus  as  to  final  details. 

It  is  natural  that  the  interest  in  this  matter  should  have  stimulated 
the  promulgation  of  series  of  textbooks  or  other  manuals  that  claim 
to  embody  a “ standard  ” course  and  method  of  study.  This  idea  has 
been  often  exeipplihed  in  the  history  of  modern  musical  education,  as 
in  o^her  educa&m.  It  always  serves  to  increase  the  store  of  literary 
contributions  "by  what  certain  workers  can  use  to  great  advantage, 
and  ^presents  the  mature  thought  of  one  or  more  experienced 
authoh  or  editors.  All  such  publications  jire  t^cr^ore  to  be  wel- 
comecB  But  they  are  liable  to  bring  in  commercial  elements  of 
doubtful  value,  especially  when  improperly  pi-omoted.  It  should  be 
clear  t(kt  authoritative  “standards”  can  not  be  established  by  puU 
lishers  merely  as  a business  proposition.  An^,  in  general,  the  sul> 
sidizing  of  teachers  to  use  “e.xclusive”  systems  is  to  be  deprecated 
Us  .demoralizing.  . 


It  is  to  be  noted,  finally,  that  through  all  discussions  about  stand- 
ardization there  runs  a line  of  persistent  objection.  The  basis  of 
this  is  that  music  is  not  a thing  nor  even  a precise  muscular  or  logioU 
discipline,  but  a psychological  experience.  It  has  its  objectiv^^  ■ 
physical  aspects,  pf  course,  which  can  be  somewhat  .preciselj\^ated 
and  can  be  learned  or  acquired  like  other  technical  matters.  But 
^ese,  it  is  well  known,  are  external  or  accessory  to  the  art  itself.  It 
is  bwause  of  this  that  so  much  of  musical  instruction  has  always  been 
individual  rather  than  by  clas^  by  the  pemnal  impact  of  a teacher 
P“P*l^.ther.  ^an  by.ineahs  textl^ka^.  Muic 
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of  the , current  talk  about  standardization  seems  to  overlook  or  mini- 
mize this  fundamental  peculiarity  of  all  art  education  as  compared 
with  science  ^ucation.  And,  at  all  events,  the  range  within  which 
standardization  can  hope  to  operate  is  small.  It  can  do  little  more 
than  fix  some  irreducible  minima  of  purpose  or  attainment.  With 
the  reaching  of  the  possible  maxima  it  can  have  little  place,  since  the 
higher  the  level  of  advance  the  more  infinite  and  intricate  become 
the  paths  that  may  be  followed.^ 

SCHOOL  CREDITS  FOR  OUTSIDE  MUSIC  STUDY. 


In  public-school  music  the  most  notable  event  in  the  past  two  years 
is  the  interest  in  plans  fof  granting  credit  for  music  study  with  out- 
side teaAers.  This  idea  is  not  new,  but  at  present  seems  likely  to  be 
put  in  practice  in  various  places  and  ways  as  soon  as  war  conditions 
are  over. 

The  elements  of  the  case  for  such  credit  are  readily  understood. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  music  study,  to  be  educationally  effective, 
should  begin  during  “school  age,”  and  this  is  true  not  only  for  the 
few  who  may  choose  music  as  a life  work,  but  for  others.  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  a very  large  percentage  of  the  boys  and  ^rls  in  the 
public  schools,  especially  in  cities,  are  taking,  or  much  desire  to  take, 
music  lessons  while  attending  school.* *  If  such  outside  work  is  edu- 
cationally worth  while,  or  can  be  modified  so  as  to  bo  so.  pupils  ought 
to  gain  credit  for  it  toward' '«!hool  advancement  rather  than  be 
forced  to  get  it  as  an  extra.  With  these  propositions  as  a bnsLs  the 
practical  questions  have  been  two:  (1)  How  shall  the  educational 
value  of  such  studies  be  guaranteed?  (2)  Will  the  school  autrliorities 
allow  credit  for  such  study  thus  guaranteed?  The  onus  of  defense 
has  been  thrown  back  and  forth  between  the  parties  in  interest — 
some  musicians  feeling  that  the  schools  must  show  cause  why  the 
innovation  is  not  adopted  forthwith,  and  some  superintendents  feel- 
ing that  either  all  music  study  is  frivolous  or  the  method  of  it  is  too 
loose  tb  be  deserving  of  credit.  But  during  the  past  two  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  disposition  to  turn  from  vague  presupposi- 
tions pro  or  con  and  conjaider  soberly  in  precisely  what  ways  outside 
study  could  be  allowed  school  credit.  This  has  forced  school  authori- 
ties and  music  teachers  to  combine  in  drafting  specific  plans. 

The  most  carefully  elaborated  plan  now  accessible  is  one  .drawn 
up  by  a commisision  of  16,  appointed  by  the  National  Eklucation  As- 
sociation, most  of  whom  are  also  active  in  the  Music  Teachers'  Na- 
tional Association,  and  which  represents  the  best  views  of  both 


^ SpiMtlly  metal  paperi  upoa^thle  lubject  are  coulnlned  In  the  laitt  twoVolumes  ^ the 
.Proc^lDge  ^ the  Uutic  Tm^ri’  National  AaaocUtton.  haotely,  f916.  pp..  1C5-185; 
. 1917.  pp.  499-226,  See  ^ao,  farther  references  to  these  rolaaes  under  next  eccUoo. 

*Bse  s remnrksbie  account  of  ah  lavestlfaHoft  made  to  Hartford,  Coan.,  In  1912  la  the 
;^t6^lan  oj  ths  Music  Na.tk^  AaaMdatloa^ 
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sides  of  the  question.'  It  makes  provision  for  special  registration  of 
the  students  eligible  for  such  courses,  for  periodic  reports  from 
the  outside  teachers  to  the  school  autlioritiei?,  and  for  examinations 
before  credit  is  allowed.;  Data  are  not  at  hand  as  to  how  far  this 
plan,  or  some  modification  of  it,  has  actually  been  put  iri  force.  But 
that  the  idea  it  embodies  is  now  meeting  with  extensive  interest  is 
evident,  especially  in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West.' 

Incidentally  tfiis  movement  in  school  music  is  effecting  some  defi- 
nite results  in  the  way  of  standardization;  The  subjects  that  have 
been  specially  considered  are  the  playing  of  the  piano,  the  organ,  the 
violin,  or  any  o'rchestrAl  instrument  and  siifging.  In  each  case  it 
has  been  necessary  to  work  out  in  detail  a definite  plan  of  study  that 
shall  be  satisfactory  at  once  to  outside  teachei's  and  to  school  author- 
ities, and  this  plan  has  had  to  be  adhered  to  firmly  in  order  to  meet 
conditions.  Every  such  effort  does  something  towai*d  erecting  prac- 
tical “standards”  by  experiment  rather  than  by  theory. 

Another  excellent  result  of  this  line  of  effort  is  that  it  brings  to- 
gether the  interests  of  private  music  teachers  and^h^e  teacher^n 
the  schools.  Each  group  may  learn  much  from  the  other>ju?^^ 
fessional  musicians  generally,  as  a group,  and  the  teachers  of  ad- 
vanced music  in  colleges  and  universities,  as  a group,  may  also  learn 
from  bach  other.  There  has  been  too  much  division  of  the  music- 
tcaching  profession  into  separate  camps,  each  jealous  or  suspicious 
of  the  other. 


OTIIKU  POINTS  OK  IMtOGIlKSS  IN  PI  ULIC  SCHOOLS. 


^lanv  signs  indicate  that  .sovei’al  forms  of  class  instruction  in  tho 
public  schools  have  made  decided  advance  during  the  past  two  yeai*s. 
Conspicuous  among  these  is  \voi*k  in  music  appreciation,  in  ad- 
vanced chorus  singing,  and  in  orchestral  playing.  The  gain  in  the 
first  .two  is  simply  in  detail  of  method  and  in  scoj>p  of  influence. 
Both  are  well  estublislied  In  high  schools  and  are  being  handled  in 
many  places  iu  such  a way  as  to  render  genuine  artistic  service.  The 
institution  of  school  orcliestra.s,  not  as  an  outside  feature  of  school 
life,  but  as  ih  some  way  a pail  of  school  instruction,  is  more  recertL 
But  thi.s,  too,  is  commending  itself  as  peculiarly  valuable.  This 
latter  promises  to  develop  rn  most  of  the  larger  cities.  All  of  this 
muss  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  an  evident  relation  to  the 
future  advance  of  community  music.  The  orchestral  instruction  also 
inky  prove  to  have  an  interesting  vocational  aspect.. 


»ThlH  roporl.  «o  fiir  ftn  to  tliitt  BiUUoct.  wn«  rtist  prInti'O  In  th(*  Prorecdlogt  of 

the  MubIc  Ti'fichei'S*  NHtlonni  AfiHorl^tfon.  101(1,  |ip.  lOo-lU7,  It  Is  also  Id  tho 

PrcK’PeUiUKfl  of  the  Nallonsl  Ldiicniinn  .VsgnclRtlon. 


■Besidosyne  ProceedlnRS  of  the  National  Kducstlon  Afworlntion  and  the  MukIc  Tonch- 
erB^^Nntlonfli ' Assoclallob.  to  which  rffprciice  hns  been.  made,  the  . Music  Supervfii^^*  < 
Journal  National  Conference  of.  Music  Supcrvlaora  uuppUl^t  many  .practical  uotetk 
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• * NOTABLE  FEATURES  IN  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION.  ^ 

The  pa^  two  years  have  not  seen  many  notable  diiuiges  in  the  aims 
or  methods  of  private  instruction.  Regarding  two  points,  however, 
a brief  remark  may  be  made. 

There  is  a steady  increa.se  in  the  emphasis  put  by  intelligent  teach- 
ers upon  the  careful  training  of  little  children.  Many  teachers  spe- 
cialize in  work  for  them,  and  these  have  often  developed  methods  of 
their  own  that  are  effective  in  evoking  permanent  musical  interest 
and  ability.  And  all  teachers  of  thoughtfulness  are  i-eafizing  that 
true  artistic  life  may  begin  in  the  child’s  mind  before  it  is  ready  for 
effort  of  a logical  or  scientific  order.  It  may  be  tjiat  the  comparative 
rarity  of  evident  musical  enthusiasm  or  capacity  in  the  general 
American  public  is  partly  due  to  a failure  hitherto  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  younger  chihlren. 

In  the  teaching  of  harmony,  there  is  a marked  tendency  to  desert 
the  paths  that  once  wei-e  considered  regular  and  to  c.xperiment  with 
all  the  new  speculations  concerning  musical  construction  that  have 
appeared  in  recent  years.  It  is  evident  that  musical  thought  on  the.se 
muttera  is  passing  through  a period  of  reconstruction.  Procedures 
that  were  once  condemned  As  unlawful  or  barbarous  are  being  freely 
used,  not  only  by  composers  for  effect,  but  by  teachers  for  technical 
development.  So  far  as  this  serves  to  break  up  mere  academic  rigid- 
ity and  the  notion  that  composition  is  a matter  of  ride,  it  is  wholer 
some.  But  when  it  produces  an  e.xagge.ratcd  interest  in  chaotic  ar- 
rangement or  eccentric  melody  and  harmony  for  mere  oddity,  it  may 
be  unhealthy.  The  point  of  general  interest  is  that  leading  teacher 
are  showing  a fine  balance  of  judgment  about  the  subject  in  its  pres- 
ent stage.  They-  are  generally  ready  to  consider  and  use  all  of  the 
new  theories  that  are  being  proposed,  but  they  are  also  conservati\*o 
in  believing  that  these  theories  are  tenable  only  so  far  a.s  they  can  bo 
ccmqected  organically  with  the  procedures  of  the  jmst.  It  seems  likely 
that  in  the  next  decade  there  will’be  many  textbooks  prepared  that 
will  offer  judicious  combinations  of  things  old  arid  new  for  the 
guidance  of  future  teachers  and  scholars.  jf 
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CHAl’TER  X. 

VOC  A TI  ON  A L EDUCATION, 

liy  Wii.uAM  T.  Hawdkn, 

St-ccialitt  ill  ImluHtyiol  I^dvcution , Iturvaf  of  Education, 


CONTKNTR.-  Tinportnnt-fnrtnrs  nf  pro-roPP— The  Fofloml  Board  for  VncaMonnl  Edtica- 
tion  riie  StudenltC  Army  TnilnInK  Corps — Vocaiiunal  iratnlnR  in  Aro*,v  hospitals — 
Sporinl  train lHR  in  t lir  sliiphulldhiR  Industry — Voratlonal  (Mlurtitloii  In  the  Navy— 
Conferonrep  on  pporlal  plniKos  of  industrial  ('duration— The  rontlmintlon  Rohoo!— 
rrc-vnrntlnniii  odticntlon  and  tlio  Junior  hlRli  school— Manual  training  In  secondary 
schools  rm’lfcs  new  InnK’ius-  Crlllclsm  eiuinlnc'd. 


, IMPORfANT  FACTORS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Tlie  two  years  tint  Km*  review  constitute  a period  of  unprecedented 
^ prop*e,ss  in  vocational  education,  since  it  is  probabjy  conservative  to 
say  tliat  the  tangible  I'osults  iictHuuplislied  cfjual  tiiosc  of  any  decade 
precedincr.  The  important  fact<)ts  in  this  development  may  liere  be 
noted,  brioHy,  as  follows:  ^ \ 

(1)  Most  imj-iOTtant  of  all  has  l>een  the  culmination  of  a 10  years’ 
cainiiaign  for  securin^r  Federal  aid  for  vocational  educatitm.  resulting 
in  tile  enactment  of  the  Smith -Hughes  law  and  the  creation  of  the 
hedoral  Hoard  for  Vocational  Education, 

(2)  Second  in  iniportanee  only  to  the  activities  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes.Act  has  been  Hie  gigantic  expeidiiient  in  industrial  education 
conducted  by  the  ( (unmittev  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of 
tlfc  War  Departnient.  11ic  practical  working  out  of  this  plan  for 
traHiing  the  ‘^  fighting  metdranic  ” will  imdoubteiHy  l>e  regarded  as 
one  of  the  achicvenieiits  of  the  war. 


(3)  The  Kiuergency  Fh^et  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  developed  a uniipie  and  comprehensive  plan  for  greatly 
increasing  the  available  supply  of  skilled  mechanics  for  the  ship- 
yards. 1 lie  i\eed  assumed  such  large  proportions  and  the  emergency 
wns.sd\threatening  that  those  in  charge  of  the  work  were  forced  to 
devise  aXspccial  system  oMeijcher  training,  which  involved  originar 
and  suggestive  methods  apcl  plan  of  organization. 

^4)  Important  contribi^ions  Avero  also  made  by  a number  of  other 
governnientnl  and  other  agencies,  including:  The'Navy  Department: 
the  Dejjartment  of  Labor,  through  its  Training  arid  Dilution  of 
Labor  Service;  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  through  the  War" 
Industries.  Board  and  other  channels;  the  National  War  Work 
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Council  of  the  Intei  niitionnl  Young  Men’s  Christiiiii  Associiition,  and 
related,  organ izatioiis;  the  Ihii'eaii  of  Kducation  through  a series  of 
conferences,  by  bringing  about  the  formulation  of  a.  constructive  pro- 
gram of  industrial  arts  instruction,  and  in  other  ways. 

(5)  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  ah  unprecedented  re- 
liance upon  the  machinery  of  jiopular  education  for  the  accomiilish- 
inent  of  undertakings  of  the  gravest  importance,  not  to  this  Nation 
only,  but  to  the  world.  'I'his  has  been  true  not  only  in  othciai  circles, 
but  nearly  every  individual  and  every  oi’ganization  that  has  had  a 
program  for  helping  to  win  the  war  has  conceived  of  the  public- 
school  system  as  an  inclispensalile  and  ])rorninent  feature  of  the  meas- 
ures proposed  for  bringing  about  the  desired  results.  It  is  .signifi- 
cant that  a conception  of  the  intimate  relation  between  education, 
our  recent  achierements  as  a Nation,  and  the  future,  security  of  the 
Republic  has  caught  the  i)opular  imagination,  and  is  ictlected  in  the 
public  statements  of  responsible  oflicials  and  other  leadei-s  of  thought. 
It^of  the  greatest  significance  also  that  the  great  bulk  of  thi.S  con- 
ceded educational  effort,  certainly  one  of  the  phenomena  of  history, 
has  found  its  inspiration  and  its  expression  in  terms  of  the  vocational 
phases  of  education.* 

(6)  There  has  been  an  observable  increase  in  both  the  amount  and 

the  proportion  of  attention  given  to  the  problems  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  pi*)lic  discussion.  In  thm  increased  tendency  to  think  and 
talk  and  write  in  terms  of  vocational  education,  it  is  believed  that 
evidence  can  be  found  of  a disposition  to  consider  practical  ” educa- 
tion and  so-called  “cultural”  education  ns  complementary,  rather 
than  alternative,  as  some  alarmists  would  have  it.  * 

(7)  This  widespread  popular  interest  in  educational  mutters  has 

been  accompanied  by  a now  and  more  critical  appraisement  of  school 
programs  and  courses  of  study  and  an  in<]uiry  as  to  just  what  sei'vice 
is  being  rendered  to  children.  Mew  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
meaning  and  aims  of  education;  education  is  being  tlmught  of  more 
and  more  as  something  having  a definite  purpose,  other  thftn  simply 
preparation  for  more  education;  there  is  increasing  dwoand  that  this 
purpose  shall  have  more  definite  relation  to  life  and  the  means  and 
manner  of  living.  The  increased  emphasis  on  definition  of  aims-and 
purposes  of  types  of  school,  curricula,  and  special  subjects  of  study, 
has  undoubtedly  been  stimulated  by  the  operation  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  The  very  fact  that  schools  of  certain  types  have  been 
set  up,  with  definite  aims  declared,  has  raised  these  inquiries  as  to 
aims  and  purposes  with  respect  to  other  schools  which  have  been 
accepted  hi^erto  without  question.  ^ / 

(8)  Another  significant , evidence,  of  progre4  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
graquil  diffusion  of  the  idea  that  secondary  education  should  be 
%Ught  of  as  something  to  be  adapted  to  tjje  needs  of  young  ppr- 
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sons  of  apes  12  to  18' years  approximately,  rather  than  something 
whose  content  and  methods  should  be  determined  by  the  fact  that 
its  st  udents  are  expected  at  entrance  to  have  completed  the  prescribed 
routine  of  a' certain  number  of  grades,  and  are  expected  at  graduation  ■ 
to  meet  the  arbitrary  entrance  requirements  of  higher  institutions. 
Out  of  this  conception  comes  the  growing  interest  in  the  junior  high 
school,  the  continuation  school,  the  cooperative  school,  and,  in  part 
at  least,  vocationaj  guidance. 

(0)  More  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  teaching 
demands  special  fitness  and  preparation  is  one  of  the  enconraging 
signs  to  he  noted.  There  is  a tech'nic  in  teaching,  ns  there  is  in  a 
.skilled  trade.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  toSvhich  this  view  is 
spreading,  it  i.s  worthy  of  note,  that  during  the.  summer  of  1918  there. 
\\ ei  e ^spccia  1 classi's  for  the  pri'jraration  of  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects  conducted  under  the  direction  of  State  boards  or  depart- 
nionts  of  education  in  20  .Spates,  with  length  of  session  ranging  from 
2 to  10  weeks.  At  the  same  time  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent lliat  the  average  mechanic,  with  his  lack  of  education  and 
liinlteii  opportunity  for  acquiring  a broad  outlook  ^n  life,  can  not 
with  certainty  be  made  into  a skillful  and  inspiring  teacher  through 
the  medium  of  these  short  coursers  alone.  < 

(10)  Our  expecience  in  the  great  war  has  served  to  emphasize  one 
serious  national  weakne.ss,  to  which,  however,  attention  had  fre- 
quently hoen  called  before.  The  old-time,  all-round  apprenticeship 
system  has  been  allowed  to  disapi)ear  in  certain  important  trades, 
without  any  adequate  provision  for  somothing  to  take  its  place,  either 
in  industry  or  in  education.  No  effective  steps  were  taken  to  insure 

id  mechanics,  even  in  those  trades  in ' 


irtcorriings  in  the  program  for  voca- 
tional education  in  this  country  is  that,  as.yet,  no  adequate  measures^ 
have  been  tafeen  looking  toward  the  proper  coordination  of  compul- 
sory-education legislation,  vocational-education  legislation,  and  child- 
labor  legislation.  There  can  bo  no  jiistifiqation  for  neglecting  the  fact 
that  in  most  States  a hiptus  exists  between  the  close  of  the  period  of 
compulsory  schooling  and  the  beginning  of  the  period  when  young 
persons  are  permitted  by  law  to  work  for  wages.  The  dan^gersf  both 
to  society  and  to  the  youth  are  obvious, 

(12)  There  has  been  a noticeable  tendency  in  public  school  manual 
\ training  shopwork  toward  the  industrial  point  of  view,  in  subject 
^matter  as  \frell  as  method,  “Projects,  shop  experience,  community 
service,  jobs,  not  ‘ models  ’ are  the  common  objects  of  discussion  ” on 
the  -programs  and  in  the  conferences  manual  training  .directors 
<•  arid  insWuctors.  ■ . . ' , ' : . 
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(13)  There  Ims  been  a notable  increase  during  the  pak  two  years 
in  both  the  volume  and  the  quality  of  textbooks  and  reference  mate- 
rial in  practically  the  entire  field  of  vocational  education.  A number 
of  special  activities  during  the  war  period  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating immensely  the  produedon  of  this  material. 

(14)  Some  indication  of  the  development  of  industrial  education 
in  the  Unit^od  States  during  the  past  few  years  may  be  observed  by 
comparing  the  “Directory  of  Vocational  Education”  issued  by  the 

^ . Bureau  of  Education  in  11)14  with  that  issued  in  1918.  The  former 
>Vas  a Icallct  consisting  of  0 pages  of  names  and  addresses;  the  latter^ 
contains  29  pages  and  a supplement.  Obviously  this  comparison  does 
not  give  a direct  measure  of  progress  in  vocational  education, 
since  the  puhuthetl  lists  of  both  dates  are  known  to  be  incomplete. 
Nevertheless,  certain  facts  are  quite  siiggestive. 

In  1914  a systematic  attemj)t  was  made  to  compiler  complete  list 
of  “Schools  in  which  trades  are  taiight.”  This  designatipn  was  used 
in  preference  to  “trade  schools,’  for  the  reason  that  a considerable 
number  of  schools  which  are  not  properly  classed  -as  trade  schools 
maintain  departments  or  clussei?  in  which  real  trade  instruction  is 
given.  The  list  as  pubiislied  is  accompanied  by  the  following  note: 

In  tiu*  above  jlst  are  lii^clude<l  HchoojH  offer  I ng  one  or  more  courw^s  wlilch 
prepare  students  for  tlip.  mechanical  trndes\nd  Indimtrlea,  by  teiuhluK  the 
tedinlc  of^tbe  oocupatloii  Mr  whole  or  In  iXirt.  with  the  exp<K*tntlon  that  the 
tralnlnsf  i^\vu  In  such  eourw  shall  serve  to  i^iorten  the  usual  period  of  learoy 
Ing  or  appreiititvship  In  the  occupation.  ^ 

The  luilnber  of  schools  listed  on  the  basis  of  the  rettirns 
widely  distriinited  questionnaire  xvas  8G,  located  in  19  Staj^. 

A similar  inquiry  made  in  1918  resulted  in  the  listing  of  285 
schools,  located  in  40  States.  Recogniziiig  the  difficuHy  of  defining 
a trade  scliool  or  a trade  class  in  such  terms  as  wilj^eid  figures  giv- 
ing an  acctiratc  account  of  the  progress  taking  place  in  this  im- 
portant field,  the“1918  inquiry  was  acconipamed  by  the  following 
note:  • • ^ 

It  Ifl  Intended  to  Include  in  thte  list  thow  ^ools,  public  and  prh-ate,  which 
offer  one  or  more  day  coufses  which  prepare  students,  male  or  female,  for  the 
mechanical  trades  and  Industries,  by  teaching  the  technic  of  the  occupntlon  !n  , 
whole  or  in  part,  with  the  expectation  that  the  training  given  In  such  course 
shall  serve  to  shorten  the  usual  period  of  learning  or  apprenticeship  !n  the 
occupation. 

This  exi>ectntIon  should  be  Justified  by  the  provision  of  conditions  w^hlch 
look  definitely  toward  this  end,  and  should  Include  at  least  the  following; 
(a)  Thg  students  should  spend  noteless  than  10  hours  <00  minutes  each)  per 
week  In  the  practical  shopwork  or  other  technical  processes  of  the  occupation; 
aijd  (6)  the  histrurtor  should  have  had  practical  experience  as  a wage- 
earner  In  the  ocuupatloD  for  which  he  Is  giving  instruction. 

In  1918  also,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  compile  a 
. .cwg  of  “Trade  continuation  schools.”  Of  these,  144  are 
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accompanied  bv  the 

uhllc  and  private,  which 
efit  of  students,  male  or 
re  themselves  for  u^ful 
Foment,  Including:  schools 
mployed  persons  attend 
'king  hours,  or  alternate 

5tatc  officials  having 
cation  in  the  several 
tion  is  157,  represent- 
ig  possessions  of  the 
! a score  of  positions 
nel  has  come  into  ex- 
itateinent.is  tru^also 
ocational  Education, 

numbering  upwards  of  500  individuals!  ‘ 

/ , THE  FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

% 

The  Sniilli-Htifjhcs  Act  w ns  signed  by.  President  Wilson  onftlie 
nfterno9n  of  Friday,  February  23,  1917,  while  the  National  SoeVty 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  to  whoso  efforts  this 
legislation  is  largely  due,  was  holding  its  tenth  annual  conVehtion 
in  Indianapolis.  The  appointive  mAnbers  of  the  board  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  on  Juno'm^if  Uie  same  yenf,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  J7.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  helcl 
on  Saturday,  July  21,  in  the  office-  of  the  "Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  Wadiington.  ’ - ' 

Under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  Federal  appropriations  ultimately 
aggregating  aver  $7,000,000  per  annum  have  been  made  available  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of* vocational  education 
in  agriculture,  in  trades  <ind  industries,  and  home  -economics,  in- 
eluding:  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  principle  of- Federal  aid 
through  the  States  to  education  in  institutions  of  subcollegiute  grade 
has  been  established.  * ' 

Its  early  enactment  was  strongly  urged  by  President  Wilson  in 
addressing  Congress  in  December,  1910,  as-^ 

of  vital  Iraiwrtnnce  to. the  whole  country  because  It  concerna  a matter  too  long 
neglected,  upon  which  the  thorough  Industrial  Rreparntlon  of  the  <Vntry  for  . 
the  critical  years  of . economic .^^development  lmme<llntely  ahead  of  w In  very 
large  measurb  depends.  • • ♦ It  contains  plans  whlcli  affect  all  Interests 

, and  all  pnrta  of  the  country,  and  I am  sure  that  there  la  no  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  whose  passage  the'eountry  awaits  with  more 
thoughtful  approval  or  grea^  Impatience  to  see  a great  and  admirable  thing 
eet  In  the  way  of  bcln^  don^ 
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NEW  EDUCATIONAL  POUCIB8. 

As  an  expression  of  educational  polity,  the' new  act  embodies  some 
important  departures  from  previous  legislation.  It  makes  profusion 
for  the  training  within  the  schools  of  a large  ^oup  of  pur  popula- 
tion unreached  directly  by  the  Federal  Government,  On  the  other 
hand,  by  offering  instruction  along  vocational  lines  and  of  subcol- 
legiate  gpde,  it  supplem^ts  the  Morrill  Act,  the  expressed  purpose 
of  which  is  to  maintain  colleges  “to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  * * * in 
order  to  promote'  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.”  On  the  other 
hand,  since  it  contemplates  a system  of  training  in  the  schools,  it  also 
supplements  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act  of  19J4,  in  which  the 
service  provided  is  “ the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demon- 
strations in  agriculture  and  home  econoi^ics  t<r  persons  not  attend- 
ing or  resident  in  State  colleges  in  the  several  commjuiitifes.” ' Sin<^ 
it  impo:^  definite  requirements  as  to  the  training  of  teaqhers,  it  also 
represents  a material  ext^ion  of  authority  over  the  purely  permis- 
sive provisions  of  the  Nelson  amendment  of  1907.  ^ 

The  Sipith-Hughes  Act  creates  a Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education;  This  board  consists  of  seven  member:?,  including  the 
Secretarles'of  Agriculture,  Commerce, ^d  Labor,  and  the  United 
' States  Conimission^r  of  Education,  ex  officio,  with*  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  ultimately 
for  a term  of  three  years  each.  One  of  the  appointed  members  is  a 
repiBsentatiye  of  the  maonifacturing  and  commercial  interests,  one 
of  the  agricultural  intereslll^  and.  the  third  of  those  of  labor.  The 
board  selects  its  own  chairman  each  year. 

The  Federal  board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  act, 
the  details  as  to  the  care  of  funds,  the  certifying  of  the  States,  etc.,  in 
genend  plan  re^^bling  the  legislation  fgr  the  agricultural  colleges 
exj^ij^ent  stations.  In  addition  it  is  empowered  to  make,  or 
have  made,  investigations  and  reports  to  md  the  Stafes  in  the  estab- 
lishmenf  of  vocational  schools  and  das^  and  in  giving  instruction 
in  agriculture,  and  the  |wde8  and.  mdustries,  . commerce  and  com- 
mercial pursuits,,  and  home  echnonucs.  These  studies  include  agri- 
<^tare  ipid  agricultural  proce^  and  the  requirements  upon 
agricultural  WOT^  sftnilar  ^dies  * Yegards  the  trades,  industries, 
and  conmerc^^^homeAnanagioment;  dotoestic  science,  and  the  study 
of  ielated-i>robleins,/w  Ae  principles  and  problems  of  administra- 
tion of  vocati^^^aMrools  and  of.  courses  of  study  and  instrtiction  ih 
YocatiOTai  :^ject^  In  Uie  discretion  of  t^ie  board,  t^e  studies  con- 
agnoulture^m  be  made  in  cooperation  widi  or  through  the 
C^par^  J^griculture.^Simi  coope^rive  amngements  nlay 
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be  made  with  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  for  industrial 
subjects,  while  the  studies  of  the  administration  of  vocational  schools, 
curricula,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  Vocational  subjects  may  be 
taken  up  in  cooperation  wi^h  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
An  appropriation  of  $200,000  per  annum,  available  from  the  date  of 
passage  of  the  act,  is  made  to  the  bbard  for  its  expenses. 

. STATE  BOARDS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

^0  cooperate  with  the  Federal  board  in  carrying  out  the  act,  eaii 
State  when  accepting  its  provisions  is  to  designate  a State  board  of 
at  least  three  members.  The  State  board  of  education  or  some  board 
having  charge  of  the  administration  of  public  education  or  of  any 
kind  of  vocational  education  may  be  designat^rd  as  the  State  board 
or  an  entirely  new  board  may  be'  created.  Of  the  48  States,  35  have 
desi^iated  the  State  board  of  education  or  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction;  11  have  designatei^i  State  board  for  vocational 
education  or  mdustrial  educatioi^  1 a State  board  of  agriculture- 
and  1 State  high  school  board.  ^ 

^e  State  board  is  to  prepare  plans  for  the  Approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral board,  showing  the  details  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  expected 
to*  use  the  appropriations.  These  plans  it  is  specified  must  show  the  . 
kinds  of  vocational  education  contemplated,  the  kinds  of  schools  and 
^uipment,  course^  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  quali- 
fications and  the  plans  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  and  agricul- 
tu^  supervisors.  In  all  cases  the  work  must  be  conducted  under 
public  supervision  and  control. 

. The  plans  of  expenditures  for  salaries  in  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial subjects  must  show  that  the  controllingpurpose  of  the  education 
is  to  fit  for  useful  employment,  that  the  training  is  of  less  than  col- 
lege grade,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  meet  the  ne4ds  of  persons  over 
14 years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  agricultural  or  industrial  work. 

The  Federal  appropriations  to  the  States  are  divide<i  into  three 
•distinct  groups,  providing,  r^pectively,  for  the  payment  of  Claries 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors' oi  agricijltural  subjects;  for  the 
payment  of  sa.laries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  indus- 
trial subjects;  for  the  preparing  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors' 
of-agricultural  subjects,  and  of  teachei-s  of  trade  and  industrial  and 
home  economics  subjects.  o 

■ agricultural  sub- 

jects is  $500,000.  This  is -increased  by  $260,000  per  annum  durinir 
the  next  sa^rs  and  then  by  $500,000  per. annum  during  the  ne« 
tnakij^  an  appijipriation  of  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
,1926_atid  annually  thereafter.  Like . appropriaUons  are  mide  for 
mlanes  m mdus^ml  subjects.  - , 
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The  main  appropriation  for  preparing  teachers  and  supervisors 
is  likewise  $500,000  for  the  first  year,  but  increases  to  $700,000  and 
$900,000,  respectively,  for  the  next  two  years,  and  then  becomes 
$1,000,000  per  annum  thereafter.  The  Federal  appropriations  for 
teacher  training  must  be  divided  among  agricultural,  trade  and  in- 
/dustrial,  and  home  economics  subjects,  no  one  of  these  subjects  being 
granted  more  than  60  nor  \iss  than  20  per  cent  of  the  SSTe^s  allot- 
ment for  any  year.  ' x 

The  training  of, the  teachers  provided  for  wilh throw  a very  hea%7 
burden  of  responsibility  on  our  higher  techXcal  institutions  and  par- 
ticularly the  land-grant  collegres.  These  institutions  have  been'very 
successful  in  training  technical  experts  who  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  success  of  our  industries.  They  have^'not  as  yet  pAid 
any  large  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools 
of  the  strictly  vocational  typ>e.  The  pedagogy  of  this  class  of  edu- 
cation is  yet  in  its  preliminary  stages.  It  evidently  will  not  do  sim- 
ply to  copy  what  has  been  worked  out  abroad.  There  is  therefore 
great  incwitive  for  men  qf  original  thought  and  inventive  skill  to 
enter  this  comparatively  new  ^eld  of  teacher  training. 

ACTION  BY  THE  STATES. 

Up  to  January  1,  1918,  48  States  accepted  the  Kmith-Hughes  Act 
either  by  specific  provisions  of  the  legislaturea,^r  by  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  6y  that  date  the  plans  of  the  48  States  had  been,  examined 
by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  approved,  and,  the 
board  had  ceftified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  these 
• States  were  entitled  to  receive  the  allotments  for  the  year  1917-18, 

. apportioned  by  the  terras  of  the  act. 

Federally  aided  vocational  courses  have  been  set  up  in  agriculture 
in  41  States,  in  trade  and  industrial  subjects  in  32- States,  and  in 
.'liome  economics  in  29  States;  22  States  have  organized  courses  in 
eacn  of  these  three  fields;  iti  46  States, teaser-training  courses  have 
been  organized.  7 ’ 

The  record  of  the  States  in  this  ^work  is  impressive,  especially 
, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  record  covers  an  initial  period  of 
only  lO  months.  In  Massachiisetts,  for  example,  vocational  agricul- 
ture i^.taught^in  19jBecond.ary  schools  with  Federal  aid;  trade  vid 
industrial  subjects,  in  86  schools;  and  home  economics,  in  29  kihools. 

..  In  New  York,the  number  of  Federal-aided  secondary  schoqte  is  4, 
‘T  bt  agriculture,  60,  and  for  trades  and  industries,  40;  in  .Pennsyl-" 
vaniV  ioT  a|^cultu^  88;  for  trades  and  industries,  131;  and  for 
home  gnomics,  69;  "in  C^Hforaia,  for  agricultt^p,  12,  for  trades  and 
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34.  for  trades  and  industries,  1,  and  for  home  economics,  3.  These 
States  are  illustrations  of  the  widespread  development  of  secondary  • 
vocational  education. 

The  chief  handicap  in  the  promotion  or  introduction  of  vocational 
instruction  ■was  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.'  This  was  due.largely 
to  the  war  cmergency,  many  of  the  teachers  being  drafted  or  volun- 
teering for  st'rvice  in  the  Army. 

1 

THE  8iHTH- SEARS  AC7T, 


In  June.  1918,  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Sears  Act,  providing  for  • 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  aud  return  to  civil  life  of  disabled  per- 
— sons  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States.  The  act  delegates  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation the.  responsibility  of  reeducating  the  disabled  men  in  some  use- 
ful employment,  after  their  discharge  from  the  Army  or  Navy,  and 
provides  for  a plan  of  cooperation -between  the  board  and  the  Surgeon 
General’s  Office,  covering  the  Vork  done  in  hospitals,  in  order  that 
the  men  may  have  the  advantage  of  a continuous  and  coordinated 
plan. 

{t  IS  provided  that  there  shall  be  full  and  fcomplete  cooperation  of 
the  several  Government  offices  concerned  wiUi  the  future  welfare  of 
men  discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  including  the  medical  and 
. surgical  services  of  the  War  Department  knd  the  Navy  Department.  ‘ 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasury,  and'.the  tabor  ex- 
changes in  the  Department  of  Later,  and  the  Federal  board.-  Each 
will  render  service  in  retraining  ^d  returning  to  civil  employment  ■ • 
men  disabled  in  the  war. 

■a,  V _ Federal  teard  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  providing 

' vocational  training  for  men  during  their  convalescence  in  the  military 
l^pitals,  before  their  discharge  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  will 
cohti^ue  such  training  to  finality  after  discharge,  as  the  civilian 
agency  fair  rehabilitation  and  plteement  in  industry. 


THE  students;  army  training  corps. 


The  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  represents  a unique  educa- 
tional  underteking  on  fhe  part  of  the  Government.  The  work  was 
. Uftder  the  direction  of  the  Conftnittee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training  of  the  War  Department.  A circular  of  information, issued 
by  the  committee  sta^  the  purpose  in  vipw  as  follows : 

The  prti&ry  M' Students'*  Army  TralntlS  Coiis  is  to  utilise 

the  executive  and  teaching  per^nel  and  the  physical  equipment  of  the  educa- 
tional Institutions  to  assist  in  Ae  training  of  qu>  new  armies.  Its  aim  is  tb 
train  xifflcer-candldatee  and  jacbnlcai  experts  of  all  kinds  to  meet  tbe  needs 
TWs  tralgftg  is  ctodi^ed  ln  about  650  coUekes;  unlversltWA^ 
PJ^*?•*'<»■4^tecl^caI,  a?4  traU^  Khpoja  of 
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The  corps  was  divided  into  two  sections — the  collegiate  or  “A”  sec- 
tion and  the  vocational  or  “ B ” section.  Of  these  the  former  is 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report  under  higher  education. 

Concerning  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  experience  of  three 
years  of  war  in  Europe  demonstrated  the  need  ,of  large  numbers  of 
skilled  mechanics  and  technicians  of  many  kinds.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  therefore,  and  undertook  the  organization 
of  an  aJ*my,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a plan  must  be  devised  to 
train  mechanics  quickly  and  in  large  numbers.  To  accomplish  this 
result  the  War  Department  did  not  depend  on  the  establishment  of 
neiy  schools,  but  utilisted  existing  institutions  v?hich  had  the  neces- 
sary facilities.  The  men,  in  uniform,  were  assigned  to  institutions 
in  units  of  200  to  2,000,  where  they  were  housed  and  fed  under  mili- 
tary discipline  for  periods  of  two  months  each.  Military  drill  and 
industrial  instructipn,  including  shop  practice,  were  provided  in  an 
intensive  form  as  the  regular  daily  routine.  The  initial  assignments 
of  men  began  «wor&  on  ApriUl,  1918.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  is  tonveyed  by  the  announcement  that  on  August 
1,  1918,  there  were  62,025  soldiers  under  instruction,  ip  35  different 
trades  or  occupations,  in  144  instituthins,  located  in  46  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  . w as  estimated  that  by  the  close  of  the  fiscaj' 
year,  June  30,  1919,  if  the  plans  had  been  carried  out,  more  than 
800,000  men  would  have  received  instruction  in  these  courses,  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  definitely  serviceable  in  some  mechanical  or 
technical  duty  in  addition  to  their  training  as  soldiei's.^^. 

EFFECT  ON  educational  STSTEM. 

W'ithout’ question  the  work  of  the  Section^B  units  of  the  Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps  will  prove  to  have  been  the  most  significant 
experiment  in  vocational  education  thus  far  undertaken  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  It  is  too  feoon  to  appraise  the  results 
in  full,  but  as  soon  as  adequate  reports  are  available,  educators,  a^d 
especially  students  of  industrial  education,  are  urged  to  exairune 
them  with  the  greatest  care.  It ‘is  believed  that  our  public-school 
system  may  with  profit  learn  a number  of  valuable.  IKssons  from  the 
experience  of  these  Army  training  units.  ^ 

In*this  connection  it  is  possible  to  refer  briefly  ito  two  points  only, 
but  these  will  serve  to  sugg^  others  that  will  develop  later:  (1) 
The  experience  of  the  Army  training  units  seems  to  demonstrate  the 
of  short  shop  periods;  that  is,  shop  periods  too  short  for  the 
student  to  see  . work  processes  in  complete  whol^.  The  amount  of 
ground  that  can  be  coyei^  in  a ^oit  course,  eight  weeks  in  length, 
Aunsi^jngcbf  ^ of  . six  or  seven  hours  in  shop,  drafting 


.wmy  W be  greatly  m excciss  of  all  expect^ons^ 
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Numbers  of  competent  observers  have  predicted  that  the  results  of 
this  experience  will  revolutionize  educational  practice,  not  only  in 
trade  instruction  classes,  but  in  colleges'and  universities  as  well. 

(2)  Experience  seems  to  indicate  also  that  small  classes,  with  a 
re^onable  amount  of  individual  instruction,  are  essential  to  accom- 
plish the  best  results.  Individuals  vary  greatly  iii  capacity  and  per- 
formance, and  can  not  be  instructed  efficiently  in  mass, 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  ARMY  HOSPITALS. 

The  subdivision  of  education  in  the  division  of  physical  reconstruc- 
tion under  the  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Army,  was  begun  in 
October,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  providing  educa- 
tional facilities  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the  period 
of  hospital  treatment  and  convalescence.  On  May  20,  1918  Dr. 
James  E.  llussell,  dean  of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University^ 
New  York  City,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  subdivision. 

The  work  undertaken  has  been 'practical,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
has  indluded  work  needed  for  the  hospitals.  Activities  include,  be- 
sides repair  work  of  various  kinds,  basketry,  typewriting,  telegraphy, 
academic  studies,  agriculture  and  gardenmg,  bookkeeping,  free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  auto  repair,  carpentry,  cobbling,  and  other 
handicraft.  In  all,  more  than  100  different  activities  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  hospitals.  Sixteen  general  convalescent  and,  re- 
construction hospitals  have  been  provided  for,  or  one  in  each  of  the 
10  military  districts. 

Thg  records  of  516  cases  which  have  been  treated  In  four  hospitals  show  184 
men  able  to  return  to  fjll  mlliury  duty,  210  fit  for  return  to  limited  service 
and  172  who  are  eligible  for  discharge.  ♦ ’ ' 

In  the  last  group,  12  are  classed  as  helpless  or  Institutional  cusps;  121  are 
able  to  return  to  their  former  occupations;  and  39  will  ne»nl  further  training 
to  fit  them  for  earning  a livelihood. 

These  figures  show  the  division  of  responslbUlty  In  the  work  of  reconstrucUon. 
The  task  of  fitting  men  for  further  military  service  Is  at  present  the  most  urgent 
need,  because  wherever  an  able-bodied  inan  behind  the  lines  can  be  replaced  by 
one  less  fit  physically  but  vocationally. capable,  a soldier  Is  gained  for  active  duty. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY. 

^ October,  1917,  a comprehei^sive  project  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  important,  looking  toward  the  training  of  instructors  and 
skilled  mechanics  .for  the  shipbuilding  industry,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  For  this  purpose,  an  indu^rial  training  section  was  organ- 
i^,  and  at  its  head  was  Egbert  C.'MacNary,  who  obtaineffleave  of  ' 
«^ce  from  his  position  as  diifector  of  mdlMrial  education  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  ...  . • 
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The  object  in  view  was  to  organize  a training  department  in  each.  * 
^ shipyard,  at.thfe  head  of  whic;^  was  placed  a director  in  full  charge  of 
ajl  matters  pertaining  to  the  training  or  breaking  in  of  workers  and 
general  supervision  of  the  training  department.  It  was  understood 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  director  and  his  staff  of 
instructors  to  be  free  from  the  usual  duties  of  production  foremen,  in 
order  to  devote  their  entire  time  and  energies  to  training  men. 

It  early  became  apparent  that  the  necessary  expansion  in  the  ship- 
building program  depended  absolutely  on  the  creation  of  increased 
forces  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  men.  The  country  was  scoured  for 
having  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  shipbuilding,  and  yet  the 
supply  of  mechanics  proved  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the- Shipping  Board.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  tl^it  the  necessary 
increases  of  working  forces  must  be  made  through  training  men,  and 
that  the  task  must  be  undertaken  immediately  and  on  hn  unprece- 
dented scale. 

EXTENT  OF  DEMAND. 

The  extent  of  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  the  shipl)uilding 
industry  was  not  at  first  generally  appreciated  by  the  public,  tjntil 
recently  the  largest  shipyard  in  the  United  States  was  one  containing 
five  ways.  When  running  at  full  capacity  each  way  provides  em- 
ployment for  approximately  1,000  men,  including  the  contributing 
shops  and  drafting  rooms.  At  the  time  this  training  plan  was  under- 
taken, there  was  under  construction  at  Hog  Island,  near  Philadelphia, 
one  shipyard  consisting  of  50  ways.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, announced  in  October,  1918,  that  fully  60,000  additional  men 
would  be  required  within  a few  months  in  the  Philadelphia^mtrifltw 


■ . 
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alone. 


f 

and 


The  solution  of  the  problem  evidently  was  to  take  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled men  from  kindred  trades,  in.  large  numbers,  and  give  them 
short  intensive  courses  of  instruction  in  selected  fragments  of  the 
shipbuilding  trades.  ^ Since  the  typical  foreman  possesses  no  special 
skill  in  giving  instruction  to  the  men  who  work  under  him,  the  first 
' step  was  to  organize  for  the  entire  chain  of  shipyards  a source  of 
supply  of  trained  directors  and  instructors. 

For  this  purpose  an  in^ructors^  training  center  was  established  in*  ^ 
the  plant  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.  A^^iated  with  Mr.  McNary  and  iii  charge  of  this 
training  center  was  Oiarles  R.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts. 

^ To  this  center  the  cooperating  shipyards  sent  relays  of  selected  men^ 
for  courses  of  instruction  m weeks  in  length.  In  most  cases  the  yards 
. ^dihg  the  men  paid  their  wages' and  expenses  whjle  in  attendance. 

' each  dfi^r  were  ihrtnicted  in  the  methods  and 

deyi^  pi  teaphihg;'  ESmng  the  other  half  ' 
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actually  instructing  groups  of  workers  in  the  yard,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  training* staff.  When  the  men  completed  this  preparation 
they  returned  to  their  yards  to  set  up  training  classes  for  break- 
ing in  new  men  and  for  advancing  employees  from  their  present  jobs 
to  those  requiring  greater  skill. 

Students  of- industjj^al  education^  will  await  with  great  interest 
detailed  reports  of  the  means  and  methods  employed  in  this  project 
an<^  the  results  achieved. 

I VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NAVY, 

The  section  on  odu<‘ation  in  a recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  presents  a phase  of  activitj^  not  generally  appreciated  by  the 
civilian.  The  following  passages  are  quoted: 

I. very  man  in  the  Navy  is  a student,  from  the  Admiral  In  tlie  War  College 
to  the  midshipman  nt  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  ai>prentice  in  the  training 
station  and  afloat.  The.  henefleial  result  of  tlie  whole  educational  system  In 
the  Navy  is  that  theoretical  knowledge  Is  almost  Immediately  put  Into  pra<s 
tlce.  • •The  man  wh^  does  not  wish  to  go  to  school  ought  not  to 
knock  at  any  door  in  the  nuvul  seivicc.  The  Navy  Is  the  greatest  educational 
institution  in  America,  and  lu  it  thtxtry  Is  valued  only  as  It  is  put  into 
practice.  • • • , 

The  Navy  offers  a wide  variety  of  Industrial  courses  to  ambitious  young 
men.  *’  * * In  the  electrical  schools  at  the  Brooklyn  and  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yards  the  course  of  Instruction  comprises  iimcblne-shop  work,  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engines,  steam  turbine  englues,  Internal-combustion  engines,  mag- 
netl-sm  and  electricity,  dynamos,  motor  geneTittors,  alternating  currents,  and 
-the  like.  In  the  radio' group  there  Is  thorough  practice  In  the  radio  mechanism 
for  receiving  and  sending.  In  the  Artificer  School  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
men  are  taught  to  bo  .shipwrights,  shipfitters.  blacksmiths,  palilters.  and  ' 
plumbers.  Both  at  Newport,  u.  I.,  ai\d  San  Francisco  are  yeomanry  schools, 
where  the  men  are  perfected  for  the  clerical  work  (%the  Navy,  to  t>ecome 
expert  stenographers,  typewriters,  bookkeei)egt  etc.*  'CK  " 

In  addition,  there  is  the  Hospital  with  schools  at  Newport 

and  San  Francisep.  Schools  for  musicians  are  located  at  Norfolk  and 
San 'Francisco.  Xhere.are  schools  for  machinists  and  coppersmiths 
at  Charleston,  and  commissary' schools  at  Newport  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  school  of  aeronautics  is  located  at  Pensacola,  and  the 
pnners’  school  at  Newport.  Referring  to  tlie  outlook  for  the  blue- 
jacket, the  report  well  says,.  **  He  has  the  fourfold  opportunity  of 
serving  his  country,  learning  a trade,  improving  his  mind  in  study 
and  travel.”  V * 

CONFERENCES  ON  SPECIAL  rtRlLSES  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
; • EDUCATION. 

During  the  period  ^der  review  the  Bumau  of  Education  had 
conducted  a series . of  .impt^ftant  .cpnfeiitoces  of  specialises  in  Indus- 
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trial  education,  superintendents  of  city  schools,  and  others.  The^ 
conferences  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  certain  spe- 
cial problems- of  industrial  education  and  related  topics,  and  of  mak- 
ing the  conclusions  arrived  at  available  to  students  of  the  subject  by 
means  pu\)lished  reports. 

(1)  RAISING  THE  STANDARDS  OF  MANUAL  ARTS  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
' . PUBLIC  BCIIOOI3. 

The  vital  relation  between  the  right  kind  of  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  .and  subsequent  industrial  education  has  boon  em- 
phasized constantly  by  the  Bureau  of  Education^since  the  beginning  ' 

• of  interest  in  these  fields.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  certain 
phased  of  this  pelationship,  a conference  of  specialists  engaged  in  the 
training  of  teachers  was  held  at  Peabody  College,  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  December  7-9,  1916.  Twenty-two  institutions,  from  11 
States,  were  represented!^ 

ITie  topics  discussed  included:  (1)  Analysis  of  the  contacts  with 
possible  future  vocations  that  should  be  represented  in  the  manual  ’ 
arts  work,  as  a basis  for  determining  the  task  of  the  institution  that 
, is  to  prepare  the  teachers.  (2)'*How  wide  a range  of  shop  subjects 
may  a-  superintendent  reasonably  exp^t  one  teacher  to  handle  ef- 
ficiently in  combination?  (3)  Tlo  what  extent  should  preparation 
for  vocation  be  h motive  in  the  work  of  the  elementary  school?  (4) 

^ Definite  standards  for  manual  arts  work,  and  means  for  testing  the 

• results  of  teaching,  (5)  Problems  of  practice  teaching  in  preparing 

teachers  of  manual  training.  (6)  Qualifications  of  teachers  of 
manual  arts  subjects.  The  following  conclusions  may  be  noted:  \ 

(ly^he  development  of  the  manual  arts  has  made  a real  contribu*. 
tion  to  other  phases  of  education,  in  that  the  units  of  construction, 
Mfving  as  mits  of  instruction^  are  setting  good  examples  of  organiza- 
tion for  other  subjects,^  ^ d 

(2)  The  whole  development  of  the  manual  arts  seems  to  be  pointing 
toward  a solution  of  the  problem  of  vocational  education.  - Inevitably 
the  m'ajority  of  boys  and  girls  are  going  into  other  than  professional 
occupations,  and  we  must  recognize  the  importance  of  the  “ prevoca- 
tional”  value  of  manual  arts  work  in  the  elementary  school,  furnish- 
ing, ai"  such  work  does,  a basis  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
much  bioider  and  more  complete  .than  has  been  hitherU)  available. 
To  discover  how  to  assist  young  persons  i^the  adjustment  to  possible 
future  vocations  is  one  of  the  most  important  educational  problems 
before  tis.  - 

; (8)  ItUiihpoiiant  todistingui^  clear]^:  (a)  Mahud  arts  subjects 
' prinian^^  for  gen^d  educational  purpqees;  (6)  subjects  of* 
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- . . fered  primari|v  for  the  purpose  of  affording  experience  in  practical 

activities  fundamental  to  a variety  of  occupations,  to  be  utilized  as  a 
basis  for  choice  of  vocation  or  of  subsequent  vocational  courses;  and 
technical  subjects  offered  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
dennite  preparation  for  specific  vocations. 

tbe  high-school  shops  during  vacant  periods  to 
fecial  classes  of  pupils  of  less  than  high-school  preparation,  the  high 
schools  should  become  the  centers  for  whatever  training  is  needed  in 
many  cities  for  some  time  to  come. 

(5)  No  manual  arts  teacher  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  teach 
more  than  two  acjidemic  subjects  in  connection  with  the  usual  shop 
subjects  demanded  of  him.  . ' 

(.6)  The  course |)f  study  in  manual  training  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  simp  y aeries  yf  ‘ stunts.”  The  student  should  be  confronted,  with 
a series  of  problems”  to  be  solved;  and  the  solution  of  a problem 
..  should  involve  not  only  (a)  study  of  materials,  and  (d)  manipulation 
of  tools  and  proce.^es,  and  (c)  the  construction  of  some  finished  ar- 
ticle, but  also,  and  yery  important,  (d)  the  jilanhing  and  working  out 
of  the  solution.  ! ■ . ® 

^ (7)  Therq  is  need  of  more  definite  standards  for  measuring  or  test- 
ing the  r^ults  of  teaching,  and  for  determining  the  progress  of  pu- 
pils in  manual  arts  subjects. 

(8)  The  work  in  manual  »rts  affords  a better  opportunity  for  the 
preparation  of  lesson  pl^ns  (in  practice  teaching*)  and  careful  analy- 
ms  of  processe-s  and  procedure  than  Ts  to  be  found  in  any  other  subject 
in  our  training  schools.  Furthermore,  through  the  emphasis  on  de- 
sign  ^ intellectual  content  has  bqen  put  into  manual  arts  work  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  stand  out  among  all  the  intellectual  studies. 

(9)  The  tendency  to  employ  teachers  in  manual  arts  and  vocational ' 
subjects  who  are  not  properly  qualified  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
is  unfortunate,  alike  for  the  school,  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  the 
subject.  Present  methods  of  Staining  and  certificating  teachers,  in 
some  localities,  are  manifestly  «>t  adapted  to  insure  the  appointment 
of  competent  teachers  of  special,  sirbjects. 

(10)  It  IS  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the*^ magnitude  of  the 
problem  involved  in  producing  a person  who  is  a graduate  of  col- 
lege, a broadly  educated  and  cultured  citizen,-aftd  at  the  same  time 

a professionally  trained. educator,  as.  well  as  a specialist  in  certain  ‘ 
technical  lines  or  in  certain  special  vocations.  In. this  we  are  at- 
tempting a tremendously  difficult  thing.  There  are  involved  here  cer- 
tain  types  of  knowledge  and  skill  that  have  never  been  required  of  the 

and,  furthermore,  these  are  to  be  measured 
by  standards  usually  set  up  only  in  the  various  occupations  p/^nn^>»»nAd 
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X2)  POLICIES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION" g, 

A conference  of  specialists  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Febrnary 
23,  1017,  to  consider  plans  and  policies  ih  vocational  education,  and 
especially  the  typts  of  investigation  which  should  be  undertalcen, 

(3)  ^hevAcationai,  education  in  the  smai.l  citv.  ^ 

A confei*ence  of  superintendents  of  public  schools  in  cities  having 
a popula^)n  of  10,000  to  25.000  was  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Febru- 
ary 28,dil7,  to  consider  the  problems  of  ]>re vocational  education  in 
the  small  city.  Twenty-four  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Canada  were  represented  by  superintendents,  jjVincii)als,  and  teachers. 

The  general  topic  wns^  “ assisting  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades  to  j)hin  ahead. Tliere  were  371  cities  in  this  po[)ulation  group 
• according  totlie  1910  census,  and'tlie  problem  becomes  complex  when 
the  great  variety  of  conditions  is  considered.  The  small  city  can  not 
expect  to  offer  the  s^irie  variety  of  work  given  in  the  larger  centers, 
but  if  the  State  be  taken  as  the  unit,  types  of  experience  may  be 
selected  from  the  various  industries  of  major  importance,  which  are 
especially  emphasized  in  the  community. 

The  conference  resulted*  in  the  following  conclusions : (1)  A larger 
amount  of  time  is  necessary  for  prevocational  .work  tlian  is  now 
usually  allotted  to  manfml  training  or  home  economics  in  the  grades. 
It  is,  further,  not  only  a (luestion  of  time,  but  of  wdiat  is  done  in  the 
time,  hence  (2)  conditions  must  resemble  those  of  industry  with  re- 
spect  to  materials,  methods,  and  speed.  A more  formal  procedure  in 
the  school  is  necessary,  however,  because  of  teaching  large  numbers. 

• (3)' The  teacher  has  the  responsibility  of  selecting  \he  “type”  ex- 
periences, and  his  success  in  this  depends  upon  his  knowledge  and 
insight.  Upon  the  superintendent  rests  the  responsibility  of  select- 
ing teachers  who  can  do  the  job.  f4)  The  equipment  now  used  for 
manual  training  and  home  economics  may  be  used  for  prevocational 
work,  but  Hijere  ^miist  be  a, wider  range  ti  work  than  is  possible  in 
woodworking  and  cooking  and  sewing  in  a 90-minute  period  weekly 
if  the  work  is  to  be  truly  worth  while  as  a basis  for  intelligent  choice 
of  future  vocation,  # 

( 4^  FEDERAL  AID  UNDER  THE  SMITH -HUGHES  ACT  AND  THE  PREPARATION 

OF  TEACHERS. 

- —A  conference  of  specialists  was  held  at  the  Universijy  of  Missouri, 
Dumber  13-15,  1917,  to  consider  the  general  question  of  Federal 
aid  under  the  Smith > Hughes  Act,  and  the  preparation  of  special 


teachers. " Eighteen  institutions  engaged  in  the* training  of  tethers 
m 12  States,,  as  well  4s  thr^  State  department^  of  public  inslruc- 
tion,.  v^ere  represent^dU  ^he  topics  discuss^  inolnded  : Federal  a,id 
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under  the  Smith-IIuglies  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  trade 

and  industrial  subjects;  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
the  manual  arts;  present  conditions  in  respect  to  practice  teaching; 
a proposed  program  for  practice  teaching;  problems  connected  with 
the  examination  and  certification  .of  special  teachersj.  content  of 
tedinical  courses  of  stiid.y  in  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school. 
The  following  conclusions  ma.v  be  noted: 

(1)  The  selection  of  properly  c|ualificd  candidates  for  the  teacher- 
training  course  is  an  important  matter.  Many  difficulties  will  be 
obviated,  and  the  line  of  action  jn  .specific  cases  will  frc<iuently  seem 
more  dear,  if  it  be  recj^nized  that  no  individual  may  claim  an  in- 
herent riglit  to  teach.  The  burden  of  jnoof,  so  to  spoak,  should  re.st 
on  the  individual.  He  shoidd  be  required  to  dimon.stratc  his  fitness 
for  s|)ecial  .service,  rather  than  simply  permitted  to  pursue  an- ex- 
pressed  desire  to  secure  a position. 

(2)  New  machinery  ai^^d  a new  basis  for  the  examination  and  cer* 
tification  of  teachers  are  urgently  needed.  These  should  include 
means  for  testing  and  evahiafing:  (a)  Vocational  experience; 
(h)  education  and  profe.ssional  training;  (c)  personality;  (d)  ability 
to  teach. 


(3)  For  some  time  to  conic  the  scheme  should  include  some  effec- 
tive provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  service. 

(4)  Adeipiate  time  must  be  allowed  in  any  curriculum  in  order  to 

prepare  teachers  who  will  be  competent  to  and  do  the  given 

line  of  work. 

(5)  The  institution  .should  define  more  clearly  (in  terms  of  pros- 

pective teaching  iiosition)  the  aim  or  goal  which  it  is  pfoposed  to 
assist  the  student  to  attain  as  the  result  of  following  any  given  cur- 
riciiluin.  ^ r- 

(<>).  Observation  and  j^ractice  teaching  are  essential  factors  in  the 
preparation  of  every  teacher,  and  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  them  in  normal-school  curricula. 

(7)  It  is  more  important  to  have  a supply  of  the  teachers  needed 
in  these  new  types  of  school  than  it  is  to  enforce  and  perpetuate  tra- 
ditidn.s^  in  the  matter  of  teacher.s’  examinations  and  certificates. 

(8)  i he  discu.ssioii  of  the  last  topic^on  the  progr^jjn  served  to  em- 

phasize the  following  advantages  and- disadvantages  of  a school-  pfo- 
grum  involving  a Targe  number  of  “ acquaintance' courses,”  designed 
to  affonl  the  individual  pupil  opportunities  for 'shopwork  in  each 
of  several  vocations:  \ 


Advantage%n  (a)  Wide  vocational  acquaintance;  (6)  reftiarkabU 
tasis  for  the  cultivation  of  appreciation;  (c)  gets  the  interesf’oi 
pupils  in  real  wonc.^ 

pUadvantagc8, — (^)  Danger  of  loweri|^g  ":gtftndas*ds  of  workmali- 
shig  (compared  ^ith  ^ program  attmpting  Wer  lines  of*sbd{h 
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work) ; (J)  technical  processes  in  all  lines  necessarily  confined  to  the 
beginning  stages;  (c)  impossible  to  pursue  any  one  lino  to  mastery; 
(d)  difficult  to  obtain  teachers  qualified  to  conduct  the  variety  of 
shopwork  proposed,  especially  in  a small  school  or  system. 

(5)  EXAMINATTOK  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS. 

In  order  to  consider  the  problems  of  examining  and  certificating 
industrial  teachers,  a inference  of  specialists  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, February  22, 1918.  * I^cteen  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  represented.  IHlc  general  topic  was  “ Prelihu^iary  sugges- 
tions as  to  desirable  basis  and  machinery  For  the  examination  and 
•certification  of  special  teachers.”  The  following  conclusions  may  be 
noted:  . * U* 

(1)  Measures  which  depend  on  industry  to  s^ipply  teachers  ready- 
made, or  approximately  so,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  temporary, 
and  the  maehinery  necessary  for  detecting  such  irrespective  teachers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  determine  the  ultimate  forms  which  such 


measures  should  take. 


(2)  A teacher  capable  of  doihg  the  job  effecl^’ely  represents  an  . 
individual  of  a high  type,  who  is  already  making  a distinct  success  of 
the  vocation  in  which  ho  ie  engaged.  To  divert  such  persons  into  the 
work  of  teaching  will  require  the  payment  of  adequate  salaries. 

(3)  Tests  to  be  applied  must  be  free  fromThe  defects  of  existing 
plans  for  examining  and  certificiting  teachers. 

(4)  Existing  methods  of  examination  shq^ild  be  modified  so  as.  to 
include  adequate  tests  of  personal  characterfstics. 

(5)  Suitable  use  should  bo  made  of  practical  tests  and  demonstra- 
tions of  sl^ll  and  ability  of  various  kinds. 

(6)  It  IS  essential  that  provision  be  made  for  examiners  w^ho  are 
themselves  competent  in  tlje  field  covered  by  the  examination  in  each 
case,  and  whose  ratings  will  thus  command  confidence  and  respect  in 
that  field, 

,(7)  Every  plan  for  examining  and  certificating  teachers  should  be 
supplemented  by  a systematic  an'd  efficient  plan  of  p^robationary 
teai^hing  send  training  in  seiwice, 

THE  CONTINIJATION  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  factors  in  recent  progi^ess  ii^’vocationflil  edu- 
cation is  the  continuation  school.  During  the  past  decade  a number 
of  the  States  have  enacted  legislation  encouraging  the  organization  of 
.schools  of  this  type,  Massachysettg|» Wisconsin,  and  ^^nnsyjvania, 
especially,  have  developed  strong  systems  of  continuation  schools  on 
a state-wide' basis.  / ^ 
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Durinp:  the  past  two  years  a now  stimulus  has  come  from  tJie  Federal 
subsidies  made  available  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  As  already 
noted,  in  1!)18  tliore-were  144  trade-continuation  schools  j-eportinrr  to 
ho  Bureaiyof  Education,  located  in  29  States  and  the  Districrof 
Lolufnbia.  \ 

The  program  of  the  National  Education  Association  commission 
on  the  omergenev  in  education  contains  a strong  plea  for  a more 
general  development  of  the  continuation  school,  on  n broader  and 
more  serviceable  basis  than  has  hitherto  been  characteristic  of  this 
institution  in  this  country.  The  following  paragraph' is  quoted  from 
the  recommendatiQns  of  the  commission: 

Tlip  continuation  a;c!u.ol  Is  not  nn  cxiierinicnt  in  tills  coiintrv.  In  nianr  of 
nm-  liu  ustrini  conimnniUes  It  cxl.sts  artd  has  proven  Its  usefulness.  Hut  it  needs 

extension  up mucli  lurRor  scale  than  has  ns  yet  been  contiauplnte,!  if  it  is 

to  counteract  the  clnnaer  that  threatens.  It  needs  a hroadeniuR  of  Its  sc-ope 
as  well.  Uith  us  the  continuation  school  has  developed  ns  a phase  of  the 
uu.vement  for  vocUlonnl  e<lucntlon.  As  It  exists  In  this  couutrv  to-dnv  It  is 
cs.sentinlly  a vocational  school,  limited  In  Its  Instruction  to  those  suhjec'ts  that 
are  directly  related  to  employment  of  the  stuHent.  This  Is  a narrow  conception 
far  narrower  than  the  conception  of  the  continuation  school  that  has  been 
taking  roo  In  England  and  France.  Without  sacrificing  In  any  esscmtlal  way  Its 
w'rvlce  to  Industry,  the  scope  of  the  continuation  schc  .1  should  be  broadened  to 
ncliido  those  elements  of  general  and  liberal  education  that  are  so  fundamental 

cltix-onshlp.  It  should  supply  to  the  hoys  ami  girls  who 

must  lea\e  school  and  go  to  work  something  of  the  Insight,  something  of  the 
broader  outlook,  something  of  the  stimulus  to  n.ental  growth  that  the  full-time 
high  sehMls  and  colleges  provide.  It  should  be  not  a thing' apart,  a cheap 
makeshift  for  the  unfortunate,  hut  rather  a recognized  and  .well-supported  unit 
la  democracy  8 public  school  system-n  tenmorary  unit,  let  us  hope,  serving 
a useful  purimse  until  the  day  wh.m  democraTy  decrees  that  every  boy  and  girl 

"I  "I  ot  attendance  up<!n 

a full-t  me  school  the  work  of  which  Is  adapted  both  to  his  capacities  as  a learner 
and  to  his-neods  as  u Citizen.*  ^ 


THE  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL. 


Much  attention  has  been  given  recently  to  a special  type  of  continu- 
ation school  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “ cooperative  school  ”‘ 
Deyeloped^first  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  colleg#' 
of  engineering,  the  plan  has  been  successfully  adapted  to  secondary 
school  Conditions,  ana  is  in  operation  in  a number  of  cities. 

The  essential  features  of  the  plan  seem  to  be: 

(1)  A definite  cooperativaJarrangement  between  the  educational 
institution  and  one  or  more  indWrial  plants,  by  which  the  theoretical 
instruction  is  given  by  the  institiVion  and  the  practical  experience  is 


A National  Program  for  Bdneation— -A  SUtemeat  laiued 
Emergency  In  Education  and  . the  Pro^am  for  ReadJ\nitinent 
9iitlon»  Washington*  D;  a,  Jun«^  1918*  pp.  24,  25, 
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given  by  the  industries,  and  both  are  coordinated  in  a systematic  and 
progressive  educational  program'. 

(2)  Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  indtlfetrial  plant  to  make  such 
adjiistnients  in  equipment,  processors,  “and  methods  as  are  necessary 
for  promotion  of  the  educational  aim. 

•(3)  W'lllingness  on  the  part  of  the  educational  institution  to  elim- 
inate nonesseniials  and  to  base  theoretical  instruction  on  what  actually 
happejis,  and  suffiaent  skill  in  organization  to  secure  “ realization  of 
theory  through  its  practical  appliciitions.” 

(4)  C'areful  selection  of  eniiTjoyci's,  instructors,  and  student- work- 
ers, who  are  capable  of  being  inspired  with  a vision  of  the  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  the  plan. 

(5)  Administration  of  the  device^ of  alternating  periods  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  continuous  ami  progressive  action  on  the  p«)cess  or 
job  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the  student  and  the  in- 
structor in  the  school. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAC.KS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  considering  the  advantages  of  the  cooperative  plan  in  the  high 
school  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the  first  appeal  is  made  to 
hoys  and  girls  not  now  in  school — to  those  who„  because  of  economic 
necessity  or  indifference,  have  left  school  to  go  to  work  or  to  loaf. 
The  number  of  these  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  au- 
thorities, but  it  can  hardly  he  doubted^hat  it  is  in  excess  of  T5  per 
cent  of  all  minors  over  14  veal's  of  age.  If  any  considerable  number 
of  these  can  be  brought  back  into  the  schools,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
^worth  the  effort. 

In  the  next  place,  a strong  apjieal  is  made  to  many  boys  and  girls 
who  are  in  high  school  at  the  cost  of  much  real  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial.  If  some  way  can  be  found  to  meet  a part  of  the  Cost  they  can 
and  will  remain  in  school. 

Again,  some  lessons  can  be  learned  only  through  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  lessons  include  the 
proper  relation  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  phases  of  life, 
the  meaning  and  value  of  money,  the  moaning  of  work  and  wag^, 
and  the  relation  between  them,  the  importance  of  life  motive.  The 
learning  of  these  lessons  is  of  as  much  consequence  to  one  individual 
BS  to  another,  irrespective  of  economic,  intellectual,  or  social  status. 
The  cooperative  plan  is  a contribution  to  the  solution  of  some'^f  the 
problems  involved,  and  hence  its  advantages  should  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  youth. 

^ With  these  consideration's  in 'mind,  the  special  advantages  of  the 
cooperative  plan  in  the  high  school  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  safeguards  thrown  about  the  young  people  in  their  places 
of  employment,  through  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  school  and 
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the  cooperation  of  employers,  show  an  almost  unbelievable  improve- 
ment over  the  conditions  hitherto  characterizing  the  employment  of 
^ minors  in  many  places. 

(2)  The  cooperative  plan  makes  it  possible  for  some  Imys  and  ^rla 
to  continue  in  school,  because  of  wages  earned  on  half-time.  Pro- 
longing the  period  of  active  connection  with  the  school,  and  of  con- 
tact with  sympathetic  teachers  and  advisers,  confers  an  incalculable 
benefit  on  growing  boys  and  girls,  and  should  lead  to  a permanent 
impetus  to  better  things. 

(3)  The  plan  will  doubtless  induce  sogie  to  remain  in  school  be- 
cause the  school  work  is  thus  made  more  interesting,  and  the  student 
can  see  a more  direct  relation  between  schooling  and  the  promotion  of 
his  own  interests. 

(4)  The  experiences  involved  promote  a more  earnest  and  thought- 
ful attitude  toward  work  and  the -responsibilities  of  life. 

(5)  The  plan  discourages  idleness  and  unwholesome  use  of  time, 
since  the  longer  school  day  and  year  are  fully  occupied  with  inter- 

■- esting  activities.  ' ' 

(6)  The  opj)ortunity  to  engage  in  gainful  employment  on  half- 

time, under  suitable  auspices,  has  a definite  prevocationaT  value, 
assisting  young  persons  to  discover  their  tastes  and  probable  apti- 
tildes.  * ^ 

(-7)  The  successful  operation  of  a cooperative  school  or  class  -af- 
fords a convincing  demonstration  that.a  reasonable  amount  of  work, 
under  proper  conditions,  can  be  made  to  contribute  definitely  to  the 
development  of  youth,  instead  of  being,  as  frequently  heretofore,  a 
demoralizing,  disheartening,  and  stupting  influence. 

(8)  The  plan  gives  the  student,  at  the  very  least,  a foothold  in 
some  iiidustry  or  ^cuiiation,  so  that  he  does  not  feel  'lost  when  the 
time  comes  to  leave  school  and  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
support. 

(9)  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  plan  does  not  neglect  the 
need  for  general  education,  but  insures  to  each  individual  an  amount 
of.  cultural  and  liberalizing  education  sufficient  to  serve  as  a founda- 
tion for  further  study  if  he  later  finds  it  possible  to  continue  his 
education.  He  certainly  gets  more  of  the  cultural  sid^jf  education 
than  he  will  if  he  leaves  school  entirely  to  go  work" 


PBEVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND'  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

One  phase  of  progress  in  vocational  education  has  ranked  from 
the  Enforced  examination  of  proper  methods  and  procedure  in  the 
prelunmaiy  or  preparatory  stages,  which  have  come  to  be  included 
under  the  generally,  accepted  term  of  “ prevpcatipnal  education.” 
This  deveiopment  is.  taking  the  formt)f  a new  interest  in  the  SD^iid 
171029*— 88 10  ^ ^ ‘ ^ - 
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educational  problems  presented  by  boys  and  girls  during  the  last 
year  or  two  of  the  period  of  compulsory  schooling  and  the  year  or 
two  immediately  following. 

During  the  past  few  years  certain  propositions  seem  to  have  been 
emerging  above  the  surface  of  discussion:  (1)  The  amount  of  school- 
ing prescribed  by  law  in  most  States  is  not  sufficient  to  guarantee 
the  general  diifnsion  among  the  population  of  those  qualities  of  high 
intelligence,  sound  health,  good  citizenship,  and  economic  inde- 
pendence which  ai‘e  regarded  as  indispensable  to  our  national  life; 
(2)  too  many  of  our  children  for  one  reason  or  anotlier,  or  for  no 
reason,  fail  to  go  beyond  the  legal  requirements  in  the  matter  of  » 
schooling,  or  even  to  attain  them — €or  too  many^boys  an(l  girls  the 
minimum  has  become  the  nnlximum;  (3)  modifications  in  school 
programs  and  methods  have  induced  many  children  to  remain  in. 
school  beyond  the  ago  of  compulsory  attendance,  who  otherwise  would 
have  left,  and  doubtless  will  retain  many  others  if  made  effective; 
(4)  if  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  many  children  will  leave  school 
at  the  earliest  legal  opportunity,  we  can  at  least  give  them  some- 
thing during  the  last  year  or  two  they  are  in  school  which  will^be 
more  serviceable  to  them  than  the  traditional  formal  cfli*riculuin  of 
the  elementary  school. 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  current  progress,  Dr.  Sneddon  says: 

The  efforts  now  hoUm  made  In  various  States  to  roortranizo  currh'ula  of 
tralnlnjf  and  Instruction  for  cblUlren  12  to  14  or  15  years  of  age  constitute  un- 
doubtedly the  most  eipniticant  and  Important  of  contemporary  movements  In 
education,  • ♦ > . _ 

The  educational  needs  of  pupils  of  12  to  14  years  of  aj;c  me  variable  to  such 
au  extent  that.  If  conditions  of  e<Uiaitlonal  adinlnstratlon  permit tt‘d.  a uumlier 
of  courses  of  trainlnc:  add  Instruction,  dlssiinllur  as  to  many  Important  olOincnts 
and  also  even  ns  to  quality  of  results  expected  In  common  studies,  should  be 
provided.' 

. One  of  the  concrete  expressions  of  this  new  interest,  and  an  atteihpt 
to  realize  the  aim  herein  referred  to,  is  the  intermediate  school,  or 
junior  high  school.  On  this  point  Prof.  Noyes  well  says: 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  junior  hlgh-school  plan  that  It  has  arisen  out  of  the 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  child,  that  It  Is  a constructive  effort  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school,  hy  vitalizing 
the  curriculum.* 

THREE  TYPES  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prof,  Noyes  distinguishes  three  types  of  junior  high  school : (1) 
In  this  type  the  teaching  is  departmentalized,  each  teacher  having 

I - ■ — — - 

^ David  Sneddeo : Manual  Training  Magaitne,  Vol.  XVIH,  Ijlo.  4,  Dp<y>mber,  1016, 
p.  16S. 

*^UIatn  Noyes;  The  Junior  High  School  and  Industrial  Education.  Manual  Training 
Magnitse,  VoL  XIX,  No.  6,  January,  19X8,  pp.  168^167. 
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but^one  or  two  subjects.  In  some  cases  tliere  have  been  notable 
chancres  made  in  curriciilirm,  but  in  many  such  schools  there  has  l>een 
no  chancre  in  cither  the  amount  or  tlie  method  of  industrial  work. 


v/i  orn.li  ail  iiii  iuifiiMjiLMit  IS  earjv  cnoico 

nnd  specialization  in  vocational  lines.”  (3)  This  tvpe  is  founded  on 
the  |)rmciple  tiuit  ll>e  boy  and  crirl  shonhl  have  as  ^rreat  variety  of 
experitmee  as  is  prax’ticable,  and  that  detinite  vocational  choices 
should  be  deferred  tjs  lon^  as  i)ossil>le. 

In  Its  extreme  fnrm.  tlie  inipil  wmmiM  tlirmicUi  a cycle,  not  onlv  of  Imhist. 


Tn  the  conduct  of  tlie  industrial  work  in  tlio  junior  hi^rh  school  it  is 
important  to  maintain  what  Mr.  Bowman  calls  the  vocational  ^n,id^ 
luicc  flavor.  Ry  way  of  further  nualysis  Jie  jioints  out  three  iin- 
portiuit  elements  which  shoiild  chyracterizo  the  work;  ’ 

(I)  The  boys  should  heconie  fttndliar  with  imds.  form  ImhitH  of  work- 
nmnslilp,  and  come  in  oonlaet  wltli  eHicieiit  shoi>  orpmization  in  each  line  of 


thjngs  they  do  in  the  shop  are  placed  “outsldt*,”  and  {rain  some  Industrial  intelll- 
ponce  lyid  insight  t 

(3)  They  should  pain  information  through  stiidlos,  disctisslons.  talks,  visUn- 
(Ions,  and  readings  about  wages,  chances  for  advancement,  working  conditions, 
and  the  MKc,  In  the  work  outside  related  to  that  which  they  are  doing  in  school. 
This  work  will  lend  to  inve.stlgatlmis  of  lines  not  represented  in  the  school.* 

The  junior  higli-school  organization  provides,  or  may  provide,  most 
favorable  conditions  for  the  vcjcationnl  guidance  and  pr^vocational 
phases  of  education.  That  the  movement  to  introduce  the  junior 
y.  high-school  plan  seems  to  be  spreading,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  significant  of  further 
developments  to  to  expected  in  these  fields. 


(5)  In  this  type  specialization  has  been  the  determining  factor.  The 

hov  and  nT>fl  tlioir  uA  1 CAll'C  i 1 !»/'  ax  I I . 1 ^ A.  _ * 


TlIltKK  IMI’ullTAN'r  KI.FMENTS. 


work. 


ing  Uagatln^  Vjbl.  XVHI,  No.  0,  January,  1017,  pp.  177-180. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out  bv  a miniber  of  students  of  current  ten- 
dencies in  secondary  education,  however,  it  is  possible  in  this  as. in 
other  things  to  ]m\o.  the  form  witlioiit  the  siibstJHicc.  Some  such 

systems,  have  advertised  the  introduction  of  the  junior  liigli-scliocil 

plan,  whereas  examination , will  show  that  nothing  fnore  has  been 
done  than  to  take  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  from  the  elementary 
schooK  and  tlic  ninth  gi'ade  from  the  high  school,  and  put  the  three 
together  in  a building  of  their  own. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  imj^ortance  that  there  shall  1><‘  a more  definite 
and  authoritative  determination  of  the  pi/rposrs  r)f  ]>revoc^tional 
education,  the  junior  liigh  school,  and  other  de])artiuental  or  special 
schemes  of  organization,  and  then  a careful  clu‘  *king  up  of  the 
means  employed  and  the  results  seciiied.  Formal  i*eoi'ganization 
is  of  no  avail  if  actual  results  desired  an^  not  secured. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  RECEIVES  NEW 

IMPETUS. 

• 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  arc  two  products  of  the  war  which 
we  should  not  willingly  relinquish  from  our  national  life:  One 

is  the  spirit  of  thrift  which  has  been  br  ought  out  hy  the  Liberty  Ivoan 
campaigns:  the  other  is  the  enthusiasm  for  education  which  has  been 
developed  by  our  training  camps.*’' 

THE  XKW  KDVCATION. 


This  enthusiasm  for  education  will  ncces>arilv  ]>e  colored  by  the 
exporient'cs  through  which  wo  lune  pa$so(K  and  will  reflect  the  new 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  service.  Education  ninst  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  culture  and  self-development,  hut  from  now  on  it  must 
do  more.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  possihK'  for*  education  to  de- 
velop efficiency  of  the  mosl  rigorous  and  exacting  type,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  generate  icl(;alisin  and  nobility  of  motive.  Even  the 
educational  program  of  our  training  (Uiinps,  which  many  thought  of 
only  in  terms  of  inexorable  military  discipline  and  short  cuts  to  well- 
defined  objectives,  made  definite  provision  for  the  luunanjstic  ele- 
ment— “ morale.”  of  the  troops. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  education  can  bo  vocational  cul- 
tural;  henceforth  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  education  that  is.not 
both.  The  ndiv  point  of  view  that  seems  to  he  making  definite  head- 
way suggests*  again  the  essential  unity  of  the  thing  we  call  educa- 
tion. 

The  immediate  effect  upon  education  of  the  war  and  its  concomi- 
tant events  unquestionably  will  be  .a  new  emplmsis  on  certain  special 
phases:. (1)  Education  for  health,  (2)  education  for  vocafion,  and 


^Outlook,  editorial;  Dec.  1&,  1010.  p.  013. 
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(8)  ediicntioi)  for  ritizoiiship. , Tlie  ^urgent  need  for  attention  to 
tliese  mattei-s  has  been  brought  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  as  never  before.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat,  contrary  to 
the  prophecie.s  of  some  of  our  eilueational  leaders,  tlie  Nation  has 
been  affonled  a most  eonvinoing  demonstration  tliat  these  objectives 
are  po.siiively  atfainahle  without  the  sacrifice  of  tliose  finer  qualities 
of  human  life  and  lelatioriships — the  humanistic  element — and.  what 
IS  even  more  lo  the  point,  the  rnachinerv  and  methods -for  reaching 
the.se  end.s  were- in  ])roress  of  being  dednitely  worhed  out. 

One  of  the  most  helj)fiil  and  con>tructive  contributions,  most 
needed  at  the  present  time,  would  bo  the  formulation  of  policies  of 
vocational  iMhication  which  will  show  clearly  and  definitely  the  rela- 
tionships wlmh  a program  for  vocational  education  should  bear  to 
a program  foi-  health  education,  to  a program  for  citizenship  educa- 
tion, to  a program  for  coiiijdete  education. 

In  the  ]iusi  this  comitrv  has  suffered  and  been  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  engineers,  scientists,  and  skilled  meelianics,  and  took  no  ade- 
quate aeti<m.  During  tlie  war  the  point  was  reached  where  measures 
for  roiiicd^iig  this  lack  became  an  imiM^tivc  neee.ssity,  and  hence 
schemes  for  vocat  ional  and  teelmieal  training  were  develojicd  on  an 
unlieard-of  scale.  \\  a canie  to  realize  that  we  must  make  a more 
deteuiiiiied  effort  to  secure  for  a nuieli  larger  jiroportioii  of  our 
people  a servieealdc  amount  of  leeliiiieal  and  scjciitific  training.  In 
the  accomplisbmeiit  of  this  pnqiose  we  must  vitalize  the  work  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  s.hools,  as  well  ns  the  higher  engineering 
and  seienti^  schools,  and  stimulate  them  to  do  their  part  in  this 
great  program. 

SLGOESTIONS  OF  KDUCATOnS. 


hor  the  purpose  of  aiding  mid  guiding  this  development,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Kdueaiioii  summoned  to  IVashington  during  thevveek  of 
May  ‘JO.  lOly.  a group  of  odiieators,  and  reipiested  them  to  cooperate 
in  the  foriiuilatioii  of  the  oiitlinerof  a definite  program  that  might 
be  submittcd-d^chool  authorities'  for  adoption.  The  committee  in- 
cluded men  fiotn  the  statf.s  of  city  superintendents  of  public  schools, 
principals  of  high  schools,  roprosentatives  of  trade  and  technical 
schools,  and  tcacher-trnining  institutions.  This  group  was  repre- 
sentative alike  of  the  technical,  administrative,  and  instructional 
phases  of  the  problems  involved,  and  pooled  the  results  of  extensive 
atjd  varied  experience  in  both  education  and  industry. 

Consequently,- the  program  and , recommendations  of  this  commit- 
tee, as  set  forth  in  a report  published  by' the  Bureau  of  Education,* 


^ Industrial  Arts  In  Secondary  Schools,  etc. ; Secondary 
her,  1918;  bureau  of  Education,  Waahinffton,  D.  C 
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carry  great  weight,  and  doser\*e  I lie  careful  s(nd\-  of  selicol  anthoritie«?. 

Included  within  the  brief  compass  of  30  pages  may  be  found  definite, 
practical  suggestions,  some  of  which  niay  be  carried  out  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  giaides  and  high -school  years  in  almost  any  school  system 
in  the  country. 

RECO  M M UN  DATIO  N S. 

Tho  recommendations  of  the'eommittee  may  bo  sinnmnrizeil  briefly, 
as  fallows: 

(1)  Boards  of  education  sboitUl  make  it  possible  to  offer  training 
preparatory 'to'soim*  of  tbe^ccii  pat  ions  specified,  at  least  the  founda- 
tion work  courses,  in  practically  all  high  schools. 

(2)  Wlierever  pracMcablc  the  coo[)orative  shoj)Wfu'k  plan  (part- 
time  division  between  schooling  and  employment)  should  be  hitro- 
duced,  under  the  direct  supi*r\ i->ioii  of  the  public-sdioul  inUhnritios. 

(3)  The  daily,  wiaddy,  and  annual  school  sessions  sliould  be  length- 
ened. 

(4)  '\^’horc\e^  practicable  a number  of  (di'ctivi*  two-year  vocational 
courses  should  lie  ottered,  with  tlu*  following  division  of  tiim*:  (a) 

15  hours  per  week  in  shopwoi*k;  (h)  ir»  hours  per  W('ck  in  i*elaled  and 
general  subjects. 

(5)  For  industrial  arts  woik  in  lliegencnl  higli  school,  (be  mini- 
mum amount  of  t ime  should  bo  10  liours  |M‘r  wet'k.  foi*  a jaaioil  of  ! 

three  years.  ' 

(())  From  4 to  10  i^t'riods  p(U'  weelc  in  tlie  seviuitli  and  eighth  gracl^s 
stioidd  be  devoted  to  handwork,  with  the  <vnij)h}x.is  on  praclienl  shop- 
work  in  wood  and  metal  prc‘paratory  to  the  woi-k  suggi'.sted  for  the 
high  school.  i 

Other  recommendations  relate  to  omr^olidatcd  and  rural  schools, 
and  to  til 0 "importance  of  securing  proiierly  qua li tied  teacfiors  to  con- 
duct the  work, 

^ 'Idle  underlying  purpose  of  the  program  and  the  reconmiendations 

^ ])res(‘iited  in  this  report  is  twofold  : (a)  T<j  incnmso  greatly  the  num- 
ber of  boys  and  young  men  receiving  instruction  in  led  ml  cal  and  in- 
dustrial Avoik;  and  (^>)  to  increase  the  j)ractical  cirectiveuess  of  the 
instruction  by  bringing  about  a more  definite  coordination  between 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  the  need.s  of  the  individual  and  the  Nation. 

CRITICISM  EXAMINED. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  desirable  to  refqr  again  to  certain  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  to  the  philosophy  underlying,  the  \ ocu- 
tional  phases  of  public  education.  There  are  still  tliose  who  a|Tpeaf 
to  be  unable  or  uhwilling  to  perceive  that  education  must  be  .some- 
thing moi'e  than  mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect.-  It  is  diflicult  to  . 
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argue  ■with  such  persons  on  the  basis  x)f  the  current  conception  of 
publicly  sujiported  education  in  a democracy,  'vliicii  is  that  educa- 
tion should  include  at  least;  (1)  Education  for  citizenship  and 
civic  responsibilities;  (2)  education  for  health;  (3)  education  for 
economic  self-support,  the  vocation;  (4)  education  for  the  human 
relationships,  culture,  refineinent,  use  of  leisure  time,  the  sjiiritual 
values.  , 

In  paiticular.  the  notion  t lat  children  who  aie  about  to  leave 
school  perinaneiilly,  or  who.  having  left,  are  recalled  for  the  purpose, 
may  safely  be  given  specific,  instruction  that  will  assist  in  getting 
ii'  life — this  notion  has  proved  a stunibling- 
bl^  l^me  who  believe  that  this  process  involves  the  sacrifice  of 
^nething  of  supreme  value  to  the  child  and  to  the  State.  An  at- 
tentive reading  of  certain  criticisms  which  have  appeared  sugge.sts 
that  the  argument,  if  reduced  to  the  form  of  a syllogism,  would  i^ad: 

Major  premise:  Many  I’liildivn  leave  school  as  soon  ns  they  nri*  le(rally  free 
to  do  so.  regardless  of  whetlier  tliey-are  qualified  to  look  after  themselves 
or  not. 

prcpiiHC:  An  eflfectlve  program  of  vocntlonnl  education  may  Induce' 
uumhers  of  sucii  children  to  remain  In  school  longer  ilmn  thoy  otherwise  would 
iM  order  to  prepare  for  some  wage-earning  iiositlon, 

touclusion,  Ihls  addlUonnl  schooling  definitely  nnd  iKTiimnently  prescribes 
the  future  oiu'ihts  of  the  children,  making  It  Impossible  tlmt  they  shall  ever 
be  other  than  ’’hewers  of  wood  nud  drawers  of  vmter/'  and  is  therefore  au 
ollVnse  agaimst  botii  tlie  individual  and  so<iety.  * \ 

The  princiinil  defoct  in  this  urj^iinent  is  that  the  process  of  reason- 
ing IS  invalid,  and  the  conclusion  non  sequitur.  Students  of  edu- 
cation have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  assUmiiig  that  a 
vocation  once  entered  upon  by  a young  person  must  be  followed 
through  life. 

. Furthermore,  the  obvious  alternative,  and  the  only  one  seriously 
proposed,  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
boys  and  girls  will  continue  to  drop  out  of  school  before  attaining 
adequate  preparation  for  life's  duties.  And  it  is  precisely  against 
amiable  acquiescence  in  this  ineffectual  alternative  tliat  cj^rrent  popu- 
lar interest  in  education,  has  been  aroused. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  NOT  AN  ENCROACHMENT. 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  summaries  of-the  case  against  the  criti- 
cism referred  t6  is  a statement  recently  prepared  by  Dr.  Snedden. 
It  is  in  answer  to  the  thoughtlessly  repeated  charge  that  vocational 
education  seeks  (1)  to  destroy  or  sup^plant  the  public  school,  and  (2) 
to  establish  or  substitute  a narrow  type  of  education  which,  by  teach- 
ing mere  skill  of  hand,  will  limit  the  j^pssible  futures  of  young  people 
and  prescribe  for^^thein  (jareers  Without  prospect  of  growth  alid 
development  ■’  ' **  - 
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In  reply  to  these  two  charges  it  is  aptly  pointed  out  that,  wherever 
vocational  schools  have  been  established,  the  entrance  conditions  arc 
substantially  the  completion  of  the  recpiireinents  of  compulsory 
school  attendance.  In  most  States  tlicse  requirements  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  age  of  pupil  and  school  giade  completed. 

In  other  wonts,  no  yoiitli  may  enter  u v(M'atIonnl  school  until  ho  has  reacIuMl 
Uie% point  where  he  Is  equally  free  to  enter  the  shop  or  otlke  as  a full-time 
worker,  or  to  spoml  his  (or  her)  days  exclusively  at  fimn  or  home  work.  To 
the  flmrge  soinothuos  iimde  that  the  sp(rlali7,o(l  V(K-:itionnI  school  is'  “imn-ow- 
Ing,”  it  Is  a fair  retort  to  question  whether  it  Is  more  “narrowing/’  tlmn  the 
place  In  the  deparlmeitt  store,  tite  spivialty  ii]  the  factory,  or  the  daily  rojitine 
of  office,  farm,  or  home.  For  tho.se  are  certainly  the  luvvailinK  alternatives.^ 

In  this  connection  the  following  statement  mhde  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  President  AVilsoiPs  Cabinet,  and  inoniber  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  is  pertinent: 

Let  me  say  that  Iiidustrial  oducatlon  Is  not  educating  men  Into  the  tnill.  T 
have  been  told  tl»ot  It  wi!.'i,'(m<l  tlu.t  what  was  sought  was  to  train  a working 
claBs;  that  it  attempted  not  only  to  train  our  children  Into  tiio  mills,  hut  also 
to  develop  class  legislation  on  their  account.  . The  nllcgations  are-,  utterly 
untrue.  Industrial  etlucatlon  is  for  every  ])lmsc  of  irfdustry,  aivl  those'  who 
teadi  It  most  am!  urge  it  strongest  are  against  contining  it  to  any  narrow  groove 
of  single  processes.* 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being  chargeable  with  limiting  the  oppor- 
tunities or  prescribing  the  future  careers  of  youtli,  the  vocational 
school  must  fairly  be  credited  not  only  with  providing  a substantial 
extension  of  etfucatioiuil  opportunity,  but  also  with  etpiipplng  boys 
and  girls  with^c  means  to  make  th^Ar  ca root's  whatever  they  will. 
Every  step  taken  in  the  dil'ection  of  pfoviding  practical  education 
^ preparing  for  wage-earning  efhcioncyhvill  lessen  rather  than  increase 
the  handicaps  which  beset  those  boys  and  girls  who  can  not  look 
forward  to  college  or  university  education. 

‘David  Snedden : Public^  Supported  Vocational  Education:  Ir  It  Uudcmocrntlct ; ‘ 
lltnaal  Training  MaKaslne.  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  8,  April,  10i7,  pp.  321-324. 

‘WUlLam  C.  Uedtield^  Manual  Training  Magaxlue,  Vol*  NVHl,  No.  0,  April,  iiU7 
p.  26A 
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CHAPTER  Xi. 

AGRICULTURAL’  EDUCATION. 

By  C.  II.  Lank, 

I 

Fcleral  Agent  for  AgHcutIural  i:,lucalwn,  Icltral  Uunrd  for  Xorational  KJucntlon.  ^ 


CoxTKNTs.-Agrlcuiture  In  sncondory  srlH,uls--Tlio  nh-montai  T schunls-  Atricultural  sdn- 
onilon  at  nicolInga-Agrlculmml  tslmaiinn  In  otlnn-  «iunt li.'s  - KduratlonnI  work  of 
, tin-  On-art rnrnt  of  AgHcultui— Tl.o  .•u:rlculuUHl  ‘.•oll-gr-.- Approprlatk-ua-liitensloii 
UDu  8hoi  L Courses — 'Ibe  st  liuol  of  iit^i  ioulluru,  * 


AGRICULTUHE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  pu.ssajre  of  tho  Siuitli-Mii<'li(‘.s  Act  iiiioilu-r  iniportaiit  step 
has  heen  taken  by  the  Federnl  Guvenmient  in  its  relations  to  etlucu- 
tion.  Uiuler  the  new  ineasiiro,  Federal  aiipropriations  ultimately 
»Kk'regatiny  over  $7,OOO;00O  per  aniuiin  have  been  made  uvaihible  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  tlie  prtunolion  of  vocational  education 
in  agi  iciilture,  the  trades  and  jndustrit-s,  inid  lioint*  economics,  iiiclud- 
ing  the  jireparation  of  teachers.  The  principle,  of  Federal  aid 
through  ti|3-.StnLCs  to.cducation  in  institutions  of  siihcollegiate  grade 
has  been  established,  \ind  an  additional  .set  ol  adininistrativci  ma- 
chinery has  .been  devised  to  operate  the  new  system  of  education 
which  is  provided. 

As  4.  p^ioneer  measin-e,  the  new  legislation  inovitabl}’  recalls  the 
origiVial  Morrill  Act,  Primarily  both  laws  were  apparently  intended 
ef.to  provide  training  in  agriculture,  and  the  industries,  the  one  in  col- 
legiate,  thp  other  in  subcollegiatc  institutions.  U'hey  were  thus  bptlT*' 
designed  to  develop  a type  of  education  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
our  country,  but  previously  never  directly  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  only  a limited  degree  by  the  States  aftd  local 
communities^  Likewise  both  acts  involved  the  introduction  of  a new 
system  of  education  into  the  existing  .system. 

It  is  somew'hat  remarkable  that  these  two  measures,  separated  in 
time  by  a period  of  over  half  a century,  should  both  have  been  enacted 
in  a period  of  great  national  crisis.  Tho -Morrill  Act  of  18®  was 
of  cou^  signed  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  while  the  vocational  • 

. education  act  of  1917  antedated  by  only  a. few  weeks  tho  formal 
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entnnee  of  the  Ignited  States  into  the  present  cAnflict.  The  coinci- 
’dencc  is  t!u*  more  strilcin<r  since  both  measures  wore  fU'sigiKul  to  foster 
agriculture  and  the  industries,  foremost  among  the  arts  of  peaee,  and 
since  both  luul  heen.])cndin<;  ^Congrc'ss  for  years  i)efor(*  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

The  measure  ultimately  adopted  was  introduced  into  the  Sixty- 
fourth  (’on^^i'ess  by  Senator  lloho  Smith  on  l)ocrml»er  7.  10 lo.  and 
was  passed  by  the  Seimte  with  anumdnumts  rluly  :U,  lOK).  Its  early 
enactment  was  strongly  urged  hy  President  \\  iison  in  addressing 
Congress  at  its  reoj)ening  in  the  following  December,  as—  * 

of  vital  iiiipnrtiiiK*o  1(>  tlir  wluilo  rotnitry  hocatisr  it  roiH-onis  n matter  tooylong 
ao;:i(*r(eil.  upim  wliiHi  tiie  tlinrtm;:h  indnstrlal  of  tlxe  coinil)^'  for 

the  (TlUeal  years  nf  ocuiiuniir  ttevelopmenl  iinnuMllatoly  aheiul  of  tis  iu  very 
lar;re  measure  Uej^ends  * • *.  It  roiitaiiis  [dans  whhti  atTe('t  all  Interests 

nnd  all  parts  of  llu*  eouiUry,  ami  1 am  siu-e  tluit  there  is  no  legislation  now 
pomliUK  before  the  0'ii;:res,s  wiiose  passage  Uie  eotintry  awaits  with  more 
thoughtful  a|>pn»vnl  or  gn*ater  imi>atienee  to  sec  a groat  ami  udmiraUle  thing 
set  in  the  way  of  beiJig  done.  ^ 

As  an  expression  of  oductitional  })olicy,  the  new  net  embodies  some 
imi)ortunt  departures  fi*oin  pi*evious  legislation.  It  makes  ])rovision 
for  the  training  within  llie  schools  of  a large  group  of  our  popula- 
tion hitherto  nnreached  tlirt'ctly  hy  the  h'eihn-al  (lovernment.  )n 
the  one  hand,  hy  offering  instruction  along  vocational  lines  and  of 
subcollegiate  grade,  it  suj)plenients  the  Morrill  Act,  the  expressed 
purj)()S(‘  of  which  is.(o  mainttiin  colleges  "to  teach  such  hranciics  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agricnltare  tind  the  mechanic  jirts  * * * 

in  order  to  i)roinoto  tiu^  libertil  and  pnictical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  tl^*  sev(‘i*al  pursuits  and  jirofessions  of  Uf^  Oh  the 
other  hand/-si«/e  it  contemplates  a system  of  training  in  the  schools, 
it  also  supplements  the  ngricnltnral  extension  act  of  1914,  in  winch  the 
service  provided  is  “the  giving  of  instruction  and  ])ractieal  demon- 
strations in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  j)crsons  not  attending 
or  resident  in  State  colleges  in  the  several  communities.”  Since  it 
imposes  definite  requirements  as  to  the  training  of^^jkhers,  it  also 
represents  a material  extension  of  authority  over  the  purely  permis- 
sive provisions  of  the  Nelson  amendment  of  1907. 

The  most  radical  innovation  in  the  act  denis  with  the  method  of  its 
administration.  Previous  legislation  along  these  lines  has  Itgarded 
the  college  of  agricuUnre  and  mechanic  arts  as  the  State  unit,  w hether 
f<fr  college  instruction  under  the  Morrill  Act  and  acts  snpplomehtary 
thereto,  the  preparation  of  teachers  under  the  Nelson  amendment, 
the  conducting  of  research,  in  agriculture  under  the  Hatch  and 
Adams  Actg,  or  the  carrying  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  ecoi^omi^  under  the  extension  act*  The  administration  of 
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tlioso  nipRsm-PS  dpiilin^r  with' col lp<re  instruction  hns  centered  in  tlio 
Deiiuitmcnt  of  the -liitorior,  and  (if  tliosc  dealing  witli  resoarch  and 
extension  work  in  agiicultiirc  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  vocational  education  act  in  both  respects  establishes  a new  ad- 
ininistrativc  sysicni. 

As  its  head  there  is  provided  a Federal  Hoard  for  Vocational  Edu- 
eation.  This  hoard  coii.dsis  of  seven  memhers,  imluding  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agricult  me  (.’onjnierce.  and.  Labor,  and  the  Doited  St^ites 
C oniinissioncr  of  Kducat  ion.  ex  ollicii/.  with  t hree  nuunhei-s  appointed 
bv  the  Fresident  and  confirmed  hv  the  .Senate,  ultimately  for  terms 
of  three  yiairs  each,  (hie  of  the  apiminted  nieiiilH'rs  is  a repre.senta- 
tive  of  the  manii fact iiring  and  (■onuuercial  interests,  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural iiitere.-ts.  and  the  third  of  tho.se  of  labor.  The  board  selects 
its  own  chairinan  otu’h  year. 

Ihc  lunlcral  hoard  is  diar^^cMl  with  the  administration  of  the  act. 
the  details  as  to  tlie  t aiv  of  funds,  the  <‘ertifvinp;  of  the  States,  etc., 
in  geucral  plan  resenihling  the  legislation  for  the  a^rrieultiiral  col- 
leges and  experiment  .stations.  In  addition  it  is  empowered  to-niake. 
or  have  made,  investigations  and  repdrts  to  aid  the  States  in  the 
estal.lisl,ni(;iit  of  vocational  schools  and  cla.sse.s  and  in  giving  in- 
struction in  agiieiilture:  the  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and 
coniiiieroial  pm-siiits,  apd  home  eeouori.ies.  The.se  sMidics  include 
agneiiltiire  and  agrieiilt  iiral  nroce.s.ses  and  the  reciuirenieiit  upon 
agrieultiinil  workei-s,  similar  .sthdies.as  regards  the  trades,  industries, 
and  (oniiiierie.  home  maiiiigeiiient,  doine.-tic  .science,  and  the  study 
of  related  foods,  ami  the  priiiciplesj  and  iirohlems  of  adniiiiistrafion  ' 
of  voeatioiml  .s,  bools  and  of  rourses  of  study  and  iiistriKetion  in  vo-*' 
cational  suhjVct.s.  In  the  discretion  of  the  board,  the  studies  con- 
verniiig  iigriciiltnre  iiiiA-  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the 
Departinent  of  Agriculture.  Similar  eooiierative  arrangements  may 
be  made  with  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  t'oiiimercc  for  indus- 
trial subjects,  while  the  studie.s  of  the.  administration  of  vocational 
schools,  curricula,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  vocational  subje<;ts 
may  be  taken  up  in  cooperation  with  or  tlrrough  tlie.Burenu  of  Edu- 
cation. An  apin-opriation  of  $200,000. per  annum,  available  from  the 
date  (.^.passage  of  tlie  act,  is  made  to  the  board  for  its  expenses, 
lo  cooperate  with  the  .Federal  board  in  carrying  out  tlie  act,  each 
.State  when  accepting  its  provisions  is  to  designate  a State  board  of 
at  least  three  members.  The  State  beftrd  of  education  or  some' 
board  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  public  educatioljit  of 
any  kind  of  vocational  education  may  be  designated-  as  th^tate 
board,  or  an  entirely  new  board  may  be  created.  * V 

The  State  hoard  is  to  prepare  jilans  for  the  approval  of  the'^JTed- 
eral  board,  showing  the  details  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  ""  ’ 
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to  use  the  appropriations.  These  plans,  it  is  specified, *must  show 
the  kinds  of  vocationaJ  education  contemplated,  the  kinds  of  schools 
and  equipment/  courses  of  study,  ntethods  of  instruction,  and  the 
qualifications  and  the  plans  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  and 
agricultund  supervisors.  -In  all  Cases  the  work  must  be  conducted 
under  public  su])ervision  and  control. 

The  plats  of^expenditures  for  salaries  in  agricultural  subjwts  must 
in  addition  show  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  ediicatiou  is  to 
»^t  for  useful  employment,  tliat  ^l>e  training  is  less  than  college  grade, 
arid  that  it  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  i>ersons  over  14  years  of 
age  who  have  entered  upon  orVho  are  preparing  to  antcr  u])on  the 
work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home. 

* Tire  Federal  appropriations  to  the  States  are  divided  into  three 
distinct"  groups,  providing  respectively  for  the  payment  of  siihiries 
of  teacliers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects:  for 
the  pjiyment  of  salaries  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
subjects;  and  for  the  preparing  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects,  and  of  tefichers  of  trade  and  industrial  a,nd 
home  economics  subjects. 

The  main  initial  a'ppropriation  for  salaries  in  agricultural  subject5 
is  $500,000.  This  is  increased  by  $250,000  per  annum  during  the  next 
,six  years  and  then  by  $500,000  per  annum  during  the  next  two  yeai*s, 
making  an  approjyiiation  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1926  and 
annually  thereafter. 

The  main  appropriation  for  preparing  teachers  and  supervisors  is 
likewise  $500,000  for  the  first  ]^ar’,  but  increases  to  $700,000  and 
$900,QO0,  respectively,  for  the  next  two  years  and  fchep  becomes 
$1,000,000  per  annum  thereafter.  The  Federal  appropriations  for 
teacher  training  must  be  divided  among  agricultural,  trade  and  in- 
dustrial, and  home  economics  subjects,  no  one  of  these  subjects  bei^ig 
granted  more  thaA-CO  nor  less  than  20  per  cent  ol  the  State’s  allot- 
meift  for  that  yean 

The  act  embodies  a system  of  Federal  and  State  administration  of  < 
vocational  education  which  is  a compromise  between  the  views  of 
those  who  thought  a separate'^ystem  of  public  education  should  be 
organized  for  vocational  purposes  Qnd  those  who  believed  that  the 
unity  of  our  present  public-school  system  should,  be  maintained. 
E%ch  State-is  Ifeft  free  to  establish  a separate  system  or  to  make  the 
, vocalional  schools  and  courses  a part  of  its  existing  system. 

It  is  probably  very  fortunate  that  so  much  flexibility  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  incor^rated  in  this  act.  This  bfoad  measure,  which 
will  affect  the  educational  system  of  our  vast  country  with  its  great 
variety  .of  industrial  conditions  and  possibilities,  gives  an  unecfhaled 
opportunity  for  the  study  and  trial  of  curricula,  methods  of  teaching, 
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practical  work,  equipment,  etc.,  adapted  to  a wide  range  of  vocations 
and  very  diverse  environments. 

The  training  of.the  teachers  providsd’for  will  throw  a very  heavy 
burden  of  i-esponsibility  on  our  higher  technical  institutions  and  par- 
ticularly the  land-giant  colleges.  These  institutions  have  been  very 
successful  in  training  teohnical  experts  who  have  contributed  in  largq 
measure  to  the  ituccess  of  our  industries.  They  have  not  as  yet  paid 
any  large  attention io^he  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools 
of  the  strictly  vocational  type.  The  pedagogy  of  this  class  of 'educa- 
tion IS  yet  m its^preliminary  staged.  It  evidentlv  will  not  do  simply 
to  copy  wluit  has  been,  worked  out  abroad.  There  is  therefore  great 
incentive  for  men  of  original  thought  and  inventive  skill  to  enter  this 
comparutifely  new  field  of  teacher  training. 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  inspection  under  the  Smith-^ 
lliiglies  Act  the  Federal  board  has  divided  the  country  into>fi\V  sec- 
tions or  regions.  In  defining  these  regions  the  Stat^  are  grouped 
as  follows:  . 


I.  ^orth  Atinnhc.  Maine,  New  Hampshire.'* Vernjont!  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
\ania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Headqiiarteis  in  New  York  City- 

Carolina,  South  Car^ilina,  Georgia.' 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Jexas.  Headquarters  in’ Atlanta,  Ga.  - 

III.  North  Ccntru/.-Michigan,  Ohio,  West  Virginia;  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  V,  isconsin,  Illinois.  Minne.sota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Head- 
quarter in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  - • 

lY.  West  Central— SoTth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and' New  Mexico 
Headquarters  ip.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Y Pacifie.-JiUhi  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California.  Headquarters  in  San  FYancisco,  Cal. 

An  agent  oi  the  Federal  board; for  the  fields  of  agriculture,  tWide 
and  industrial  subjects  is  assigned  to  each  region;  the  agents  for 
home  economics  reii^n  in  Washington.  Uiese  Federal  agents  are, 
in  general,  to  act  as  administrative  representatives  of  the  Federal 
toard  in  the  field,  to  gather  information  regarding  methods  adopted' 
by  the  several  State  boards  for  the  administration  of  the  act,  and  to 
inspect  the  work  of  the  State  boards  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with 
toe  requirements  of  the  law,  with  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the 
. Federal  board  and  with  the  approved  plans  for  the  States. 

Up  to  January  1, 1D18,  48  States  have  accepted  the  Smith*Hughes 
Act  either  by  specific.provisions  of  the  legislatures  or  by  act  .of  the 
governor,  and  u^4<rjanuary  1,  1918,  the'  plans  of-48  States  had  been 
examined  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educahon,  approved, 
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and  the  board  had  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
these  States  Mere  entitled  to  receive  tlie  allotments  for  the  year  1917" 
18,  apportioned  by  the  terms  of  the  act.  ^ 

Over  600’ap:riciiltural  schools  and  classes  were  approved  by  State 
and  Federal  boards  for  curryinp:  on  the  M’ork  in  agriculture  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  chief  handicap  in  the  promotion  or  introduction  of  vocational  ’ 
agricultural  instruction  was  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  This  Mas 
due  largely  to  the  present  M'ar  einorgency— many  of  the  iigricul- 
tiiral  teachers  being  drafted  or  volunteering  for  service  in  the  Army. 

In  practically  every  State  the  State  board  for  vocational  education 
has  provided  a State  supervisor  of  agriculture.  In  some  cases  this 
supervisor  is  a part  of  the  organization  of  the  State  hoard  and  in  some 
cases  he  acts  in  a dual  capacity  as  head  of  jlie  teachcr-t raining  Mork 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  vStiitc  supervisor 
of  agriculture.  This  arrangement  is  due  largely  to  a lack  of  funds 
on  the  pj^rt  of  the.  State  boards  for  carrying  on  supervisory  M ork. 

In  every  State  but  one  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  has 
designated  the  land-grant  college  as  a teacher-training  institution 
in  agricuRure.  As  a result  of  their  desi^iation  as  teacher-training 
institutions  under  the  l^rovisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  they  have 
organized  departments  of  agricultural  education  and  are  proceeding 
along  very  definite  line5  to  train  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  boon  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  many  agencies  to 
promote  the  various  phases'bf  clement ary^  agriculture  in  the  cotninon 
schools.  ~ 

Minnesota. — The  work  in  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  has 
practically  all  been  in  the  form  of  boys’  and  girl^;’  club  work.  The 
majority  of  county  superintemj#fttfi  have  acted  as  county  club  loaders 
directing  the  work.  The  jj;drk  hail  been  takoTi  up  along  10  lines  of 
home  projects — corn,  potato,  pig,  calf,  garden,  canning,  poultry, 
cow  testirig.Jbread  making,  and  sewing.  Something  like  5,000  boys’ 
and  girls’  clubs  ’^ere  organized  in  the  rural  di.stricts  in  1918.  Most 
of  these  come  from  the  rural  schools  as  a unit,  with  the  teacher  as  the 
local  loader  and  the  county  superintendent  county  club  leader. 

New  Hampshire. — For  .the  past  five  years  eff6rts  have  been^made 
and  plans  formulated  for  converting  the  old-time  nature  study  in 
rural  schools  into  elementary  agriculture  of  a practical  type.  During 
the  year  1918,  that  effort  has  culminated  in  enrolling  32,000  school 
children  in  home-profect  gardening.  This  has  boon  directly  under 
echdbl  management  through  the  State  department,  bcal  superinten- 
dents, and  teachers. 
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Colifonm.-Tho  Californi,.  State  Board  of  Education  passed  the 
followinp  re-ulntion  relative  (o  apricultural  instruction  in  normal 
sclKX)ls:  “ For  students  entering  after  June  30,  1919,  one  unit  shall 
be  required  in  iiiunual  traininpror  lioustdiold  arts  or  both,  and  one  unit 
m the  eleinents  in  a-riciiltiire.  including  practical  work  in  garden- 
in",  noriciilturc,-aiul  plant  i^roj)ag^ation.” 

As  a result  of  the  appointnient  of  county  club 
lenders  in  each  one  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  in  the  State  a 
thorough  canvas  of  the  rural  schools  has  boon  made  in  an  effort* 
to  interest  them  in  both  home  a»<l  school  garden  work  and  junior  ex- 
ension  club  work.  Fr,,,,.  7:,  to  S,1  per  cent  of  the  riiral  sehools  have 
h.en  reached  during  the  past  two  years  through  those’ agents.  In  a 
ew  instances  this  has  resulted  in  the  o.stabli^inicnl  of  some  definite 
course  in  agi  iculture  or  houic  eiyinomics  in  tlie.se  sehools. 

he  c.\tems:ion  division  of  the  college  of  agriculture  during  1918 
made  an  bffoft  to  arrange  a course  satisfactory  to  high-school  men 
that  would  be  accepte.1  by  thf  college  for  credit  on  adini.ssion.  It 
IS  felt  that  this  would  lead  to  steps  to  establish  the  work  in  elementary 
schools  to  fit  the  work  in  the  high  schools. 

11  yc)7mn,7.-.The  only  teacher-training  institutions  helow  xiolle-'e 
pade  in  ^tate  are  some  high  schools  offering  one.  year  of  normd 
raining,  riie.se  .schools  were  esfnblisrfied  in  the  fall  of  1917  and  the 
only  work  in  agriculture  offered  in  such  schools  is  a short  general 
course  in  agriculture  that  is  designed  to  prepare  pupils  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  schools.  , » 

new  county  normal  training  classes  have  been 
established  in  the  State  in  the  past  year  and  a few  for  the  purpose 
of  training  rural  teachers,  making  in  all  53  such  institutions.  A law 
was  passsed  in  1917  requiring  all  persons  who  arc  teaching  in  the 
elementary  sclioolg  to  have,  at  least  six  weeks  of  profos-sional  training 
before  a teacher’s  licen.se  can  be  issued  to  them.  In  all  institutions 
giving  training  for  rural  teachers  a semc.stcr’s  course  in  elementarv 
agriculture  and  in  the  pedagogy  of  such  subjects  is  ^dven, 
Monfa7ia.—In  1918  a bill  passed  the  legisl.ature  making  agriculture 
a required  subject  m the  elementary  schools.  A course  of  study  has 
been  prepared  including  agriculture.  Home  project  work  is  a part 
of  the  course  of  study  and  the  Sta^  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  approved  credit  for  project  work.to  tlie  extent  of  50  per 
cent  each  year.  ^ 

Kam^.-Thc  teacher-training  institutions  below  college  grade 
offering  work  in  agriculture,  are  the  high  schools  which  are  reim- 
bursed from^tate  funds  for  normal  training  work.  These  high 
schools  are  offering  either  pne-half  unit  or' a unit  of  agriculture' as  a 
part  of  the  high-school  work  for  those  who  aro  planhing  to  teach 
PrevioM  to  19ie-17  agriculture  was  not  a fixed  requirement,  now  at 
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least  one-half  unit  is  required  in  all  normal-training  nigh  schools. 
About  90  per  cent  of  them,  however,  give  a full  unit  of  that  work. 
The  State  grants  aid  of  approximately  $200  ^or  this  work  in  apr 
proved  high  schools.  The  number  of  high  schools  giving  the  work 
now  is  234,*"and  the  number  giving  the  work  before  >916-17  was  185. 

North  Carolina. — At  the  last  session  of  the  general  a.J^embly  a bill 
was  passed  providing  for  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
^ emor  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  leaflets  and  bulletins  containing 
courses  of.  study,  practical  outlines  in  agriculture,  to  be  used  by  the 
teachere  as  supplements  to  the  text.  Two  bulletins,  one  for  the  sixth 
and  one  for  the  seventh  grades  have  been  prepared.  These  bulletins 
are  soIne^^'hat  in  the  form  of  laboratory  manuals  following  the  pro- 
ject plan,  and  it  was  thonght  by  State  officials  that  they  are  going 
to  prove  a great  help  to  the  teachers  in  making  their  agricultural 
work  more  practical. 

New  York\—Nn  act  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  for  1017  pro- 
vides for  the  employment  of  directors  of  agriculture  in  cities,  towns, 
and  school  districts  not  maintaining  a schooh  of  agriculture,  me- 
chanic arts,  and  home  making.  The  purpose  of  this, act  is  to  employ 
a person  who  shall  devote  his  time  to  interesting  ^ung  people  in 
practical  agriculture  and  to  giving  technical  instruction  accompany- 
ing their  practical  w^ork;  to  encourage  cities  and  villages  to  employ 
supervisors  for  school,  home,  and  vacant-lot  gardening.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  will  apportion  to  each  city,  town,  or  school 
district  employing  or  joining  in  the  employment  of  a director  of 
agriculture  a sum  equal  to  one-half  the  salary  paid  to  such  director, 
not  exceeding  each  year  the  sum  of  $600  for  each  director  employed. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  undertake 
agricultural  enterprises  adapted  to  their  home  conditions.  The 
projects  may  include  poultry,'  pig,  and  calf  raising,  growing  a cer- 
tain area  of  general  garden  or  corn,  potatoes,  or  other  farm  crops.’ 
A complete  scheme  is  found  in  Bulletin  654  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

I'ndiana. — Educational  Bulletin  No.  82  of  the  vocational  Series 
No.  IJ,  entitled,  “Supervised  Home  Project  and  Club  Work,’*  con- 
tains what  is’ considered  the  ideal  organization  for  club  work  in  a 
county.  It  is  described  as  follows:  ^ 

Au  attempt  Is  being  made  in  Montgomery  County  to  perfect  a more  complete 
organization  than  has  been  possible  heretofore  in  the  State.  With  financial 
assistance  of  the  States  Relations  SeAlce  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperation  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  State  atid  county, 
it  is  hoped  that  an  orggnlzaUon  will  be  perfected  that  will  serve  as  a mwlel  for 
other  counties. 

The  work  in  this  county  U being  directed  by  the  county  i^uperlntendent  of 
schools  and  the  county  agricultural  agent  working  through  a committee  repre- 
senting the  board  of  educaUon  fmd  such  allied  fll^unty  organizations  as  the  com* 
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A county  director  of  club  work,  giving  full  time  to  his  task.  Is  employed  for 
the  full  year.  He  la  to  work  with  the  township  supervisors  and  teachers*  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  suiierlntendent  and  county  agent.  He  will  train 
supervisors,  assist  In  suix?i  vlKlng  the  Instruction  In  agriculture,  distribute  liters- 

tlirc.  find  porrplnfp  fho  W n.. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AT  MEETINGS. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION*  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

Tile  annual  meeting  in  1917  of  the  American  Association  for  the  ■ 
Advancement  of  Science  is  one  of  the  great  scientific  events  of  the 
jear.  It  is  a vast  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  results  in  science,  and 
for  the  testing  and  molding  of  views.  It  presents  the  largest  forum 
in  this  country  for  healthy,  tempered  but  searching  criticism  in  sci- 
ence, without  which  science  becomes  self-complacent,  lax,  and  unex- 
acting  in  its  requirements. 

The  section  of  agriculture  confined  its  program  to  a single  session 
and  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  New  York  State 

xperinient  Station.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  discussions  were  a frank 
acknowledgement  of  the  present  limitations  of  our  agricultural 
knowledge,  especially  the  full  understanding  of  it,  and  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  its  application  in  successful  farming.  It  was  a •some- 
what critical  analy.sis  of  experimental  methods,  and  it  sounded  a 
caution  against  premature  generalization  from  laboratory  results  to 
the  farm.  As  Dr.  Jordan  stated,  the  stations  have  been  and  are  still 
putting  too  much  time  on  mere  variables  that  have  no  broad  signifi- 
cance. and  too  little  time  on  broad  fundamentals.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fallacy  and  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  state  results  in  terms  ^ 
of  dollars  ^nd  cents,  since  these  have  no  real  permanent  or  scienti&c 
Significance.  . n 

Speaking  of  the  training  of  the  investigator.  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  Beld 
that  the  the  research  man  should  be  a student -in  all  that  the  name 

implies.  The  investigator  in'horticulture  should  have  a grounding  ~ 

in  chemistiy,  ^yaics,  and  physiology,  for  the  grasp  they  give  2 
1T1029*— 21-^aull.  8S 29s;  , . , ‘ 


Township  and  county  oxliiWits,  demWtration  I 
frequent  conferences  are  planned. 


tqaras,  club  meetings,  and 
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methods  and  approach.  And  he  should  have  training  in  systematic 
botany,  not  alone  for  its  knowledge  of  plants  but  for  its\ey  system, 
for  tlie  drill  in  comparing  things  thaf  i\re  actually  comparable.  His 
training  should  also  give  him  a contemplative,  reflective  habit  of 
thought:  and  he  should  always  continue  to  be  a student.  Unless  he 
continues  to  ac^^nire  much  of  his  preparation  as  he  goes,  his  research 
spirit  has  got  its  growth.  The  investigator  must  prepare  himself  for 
each  separate  piece  of  work. 

In  addition  to  this  training  in  the  sciences,  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  need  for  much  study  of  English,  to  give  fnmiliarity  with  words 
and  terms  in  order  to  make  sharp  discriminations  and  comparisons, 
and  to  enable  clear  e.xpression  of  thought  and  deduction.  This  is  an 
all  too  frequent  lack  at  present.  Science  is  c.xaet,  in  expression  as 
well  as  in  essence.  No  worker  has  a right  to  be  understood  except  in 
the  terms  of  his  own  language,  (^ood  training  in  logic  also  ad- 
vocated, in  \veighing  of  evidence,  because  ability  in  that  line  is  one  of 
the  prime  essentials  of  the  investigator. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL*  COIXFGE8  AND  EXPF.RIMI  NT 

STATIONS. 

Following  the  general  policy  adopted  many  years  ago  of  meeting 
in  dternate  years  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  held  its  thirtieth  an- 
nual convention  in 'that  city  November  15-17,  1916.  The  selection 
of  the  Nation’s  capital  this  year  seemed  especially  appropriate,  in 
view  of  the  predominance  in  the  program  of  questions  of  nation- 
wide significance,  the  important  relationship  developing  with  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  plentiful  evidences  of 
the  growing  realization  of  the  essential  kinship  and  community  of 
purpose  of  the  institutions  comprising  the  great  Federal  system  of 
education  and  research  for  whose  interests  the  association  stands. 

The  program  of  the  association  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  agri- 
cultfural  linos.  The  interests  of  the  association  are,  of  course,  con- 
siderably broader  in^scope,  and  this  year,  in  particular,  much  em-  ^ 
phas^.was  put  upon  what  may  be  termed  its  nonagricultural  phases. 
In  the  general  sessions  especially,  aside  from  the^ddres.scs  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  president  of  the  association  and  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees, 
attention  was  centered  quite  largely  on  the  proposed  establishment 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  engineering  experiment  stations,  the 
development  of  military  training  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  the 
best  ways  of  conducting  extension  * work  in  home  economics  and 
similar  lines  of  interest  to  farm  women.  'Kns  trend  of  the  conven- 
tion* however,  in  no  sen^  betokened  a cuminution  of  interest  in 
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agr, cultural  education  and  research.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
qu^otioned  whether4;h6  realization  o<  the  outstanding  importance  of 
these  phases,  and  especially  the  need  of  adequate  and  systematic 
proysions  for  re.search,  was  ever  more  strongly  in  evidence.  For 
e.\amplc,  it  Wjis  the  dominating  note  in  the  presidential  address,  given 
by  Director  C.  R.  Thorne,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  upon  the  subject  of 
logiess  of  education  and  research  in  agriculture.”  Director 
Ihcune  reviewed  the  hi.stpry  of  Uie.  land-grani  colleges,  especially 
in  their  relations  to  the  e.\pcnment  stations,  and  sounded  a note  of 
waning  that  the  temptation  to  neglect  the  work  of  the  station.s' in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  great  jirelsure  for  educational  work^iust  be 
stj^^gly  resisted  if  permanent  progress  is  to  be  made.  As  he  pointed 

Kctence  can  not  .stumi  still..  Every  exlen.i,,.,  „f  ,„e  horizon  of  our  knowledge 
onl.v  expands  the  hmimlnry  of  the  unknown,  and  makes  yet  more  lm,R.rative  tL 
ne«>.sslty  for  further  re.search.  ami  the  Institution  which  contents  Itself  with 
preseut  knowietJ^e  wiH  soon  t\in\  itself  forgotten. 

College  instniction  in  agriculture  was  disciifcsed  from  several 
points  of  view.  The  report  of  the  standing  coiiiniittee  on  instruction 
m agncnlturc  dealt  with  the  question  of  college  credit  for  high- 
school  agriculture.  This  included  a study  of  e.xisting  conditions  by 
D.  J.  Crosby,  \yliich  indicated  that  agriculture  is  now  accepted  as 
an  entrance  subject  in  44  of  the  48  States,  but  that  only  one  institu- 
tion allows  advanced  credit.  It  was  found  that  agriculture  is  now 
taught  in  19  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  the 
committee  considered  this  a factor  which  might  well  be  taker,  into 
account  in  college  instniction  to  a greater  degree.  Certain  fmuhi- 
niental  principles  of  agrtculture,  it  pointed  out,  might  be  taught  as 
effectively  in  the  high  scTiools  as  in  the  freshman  class,  or  even  better 
if  the  college  instruction  is  delegated  to  fellows  and  assistants  of 
limited  years  nnd  experience. 

Some  obstacles,  however,  were  recognized  to  the  acceptance  of 
high-school  agnciilture.  especially  the  wide  variation  in  the  grade  of 
work  accoiiiphshed.  Care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  textbooks 
and  apparatus  and  the  outlining  of  coiirse.s,  and  it  was  sugge-sted 
that  the  colleges  might  here  render  a useful  service.  . In  28  States 
there  is  no  systematic  supervision  of  high-school  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. In  sonic  States  the  college  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion cooperate,  hut  it  was  believed  that  the  efforts  of  the  colleges  in 
thi^eld  should  be  suggestive  rather  than-arbitrary,  and  should 
scrupulously  avoid  the  appearance  of  dqgftnation. 

“ MoAods  of  improvement  in  teaching  college  agriculture  ” was 
discussed  by  Dean  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  school  of  education  of  the 
U^ersity  of  MissourL  Dean  Charters  pointed  out  that  the 
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portant  thing  in  eduoation  is  not  apparatus  or  buildings  or  equip- 
ment, but  the  classroom  intercourse  of  teacher  and  student.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  present  teaching  of  agriculture  is  verv’  uneven  in 
quality.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  results  of  teaching  are  less  tan- 
gible than  those  of  research  and  therefore  easy  to  judge  in  a com- 
parative way.  The  code  of  i)i(>fessionaI  ethics  which  bars  instructors 
of  equal  rartl^  from  the  classrooms  of  others. also  hinders  improve- 
niems  and  obscures  the  merits  of  efheient  teachers.  More  attention 
to  the  formulntion  and  application  of  pediigogicnl  princii>les  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  was  canu^stly  advocated.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  very  similar  views  were  ex]>ie.ssed  in  the  section  on*  engineer- ; 
ing  as  regards  instructum  in  that  subject;  and  that  close  cooperation 
with  schools  of  education  waj^  a suggested  remedy. 

The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Amciucan 
Agricultural  Colleges  ami  Kx[)erimcnt  Stations,  hold  in  AVashington, 

D.  C.,  November  M-IG.  1017.  seems  likely  to  be  long  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring  in  the  history  of  tlfe  organi- 
zation. 

The  important  service  of  the  land-grant  institutions  in  this  country 
was  attested  by  several  speakers.  Tlius  Secretary  Houston  declared 
that  while  at  tlie  time  the  epuntry  entered  the  war  the  Nation  was  not 
fully  prepared  for  war  in  any  respect — 

It  was  fortunately  olreunistanceU  In  tbe  chnrnoter  of  Its  a^rrlooltural 
zntlon  anO  the  muulier  nnU  ertlcioncy  of  Us  expert  njreneles.  In  fact.  In  etU- 
dent  mnehlnery  for  directlnc  aprlcullimil  netivlty  ns ’represeiitotl  by  the  lund- 
Krnnt  ooUeKes.  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers’  orgnnlznthms, 
ami  Us  nlert  nnd  patriotic  rural  population,  It  excelled  any  other  two  or  three 
nations  In  the  world  coiuhliuxl. 

it  The  Nation  may  well  pride  itself,’*  he  said,  ‘‘op  the  fact  that  it 
had  liad  the  foresight  generations  ago  to  lay  deep  its  agricultural 
foundations.”  He  congratulated  the  representathes  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  on  the  fine  opportunity- for  service  presenU^d  to  them 
and  on  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  had  seized  it: 

The  Departtnent^of  Aprlculture  has  had  great  comfort  In  the  thought  that 
these  InslltutlotiK  ably  plnnued  and  wisely  directed,  exlstetl  In  c\^ry  part  of 
the  Nation  and  stoml  ready  not  only  to  place  themselves  at  the  serylee  of  the 
National  Government  but  also  to  take  the  Initiative  In  a vast  number  of  dlrec; 
tlons. 

The  duty  of  the  ;igricnltural  collego>s  in  teacher  training  was 
pointed  out  by  the  standing  committee  on.  instruction  in  agriculture 
in  its  report  on  college  teaching  in  agriculture,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  methods.  In  this  report  the  committee 
' expressed  the  view  that : ' , 

Strong  departments  of  agricultural  education  will  he  needetl  under  the  nd- 
mlnUtrntlon  of  the  Smlth-Hughcs  Act  In  order  to  give  tire  colleges  of  agricul- 
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Lnloss  th..so,-oIloK.s  ,„K-o  up  tho  t,.,,d,er-tr„iulnfr  work  n.'tlvol.v  at  the  present 
’ J'!"''**  Pro'l'leil  for  this  work  under  the  Smlth-Hiiphes  Act  are  likely 

aprlcultim.I  colleges  oupht  to  have  n clear  leadershiiri.T'lmrnLl'Tnd  they 

t::.i‘:iu::n;:'‘" 

The  comniittee  also  mood  tlio  tlovclopmcnt  of  such  departments  as 
a means  of  impnnomom  of  rollooc  teaehing  in  general.  It  was 
recog, uzed  that  in  the  pa.st  a large  proportion  of  college  graduates 
wit^ut  special  po.lagogical  t.aining  have  done  well  as  teacltcrs, 

thc.v  have  succe.-.I.Ml  It.  spite  of  thtf  lack  of  professional  trnlaiDK.  and  the  per- 
centage and  degre,.  .if  successes  might  have  been  much  larger  If  the  profes- 
s^m.l  trahung  h.ul  heen  proVidcHl.  No  matter  how  well  mamte.I  and  equlp|l>d 
m subject  umtter  dep.artiltems  of  the  colleges j^ogrlculture  mnv  be,  Tey  need 
the  help  of  strong  departments  of  agrloultarat^lucatlon,  not  ottfy  In  the^trnln- 
l^ng  of  m.dorgnuhmtes  for  teachfng  positions  but  also  In  Improving  the  ouallty 
Of  tent'hin^  withiu  the  sul>joct  matter  departments/  ' ^ ^ 

The  1917  convention  revealed  how  closely  the  war  has  boon 
brought  home  to  the  land-grant  institutions,  depleting  the  faculty' 
and  student  hotly,  interrupting  many  well-e.stablished  projects  and 
comi>elling  a redirecting  of  their  entire  prog, am  and  point  of  view. 
More  strongly,  however,  did  it  indicate  how  lai-gelv  the  Nation  is 
relying  on  these  institutions  in  the  present  emergent'v.  and  how  im- 
portant are  the  functions  which  are  theirs  to  fulfiil.  It  put  this 
great  body  of  pul, li.-sof vice  institutions,  already  conspicuous  for  a 
seasons  succes.sful  endeavor,  formally  on  record  as  enlisted  for  the 
war,  and  with  their  full  ixKources  mobilized  in  the  national  service. 

national  dairy  school. 

The  first  NTw  England  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  was 
hold  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  ()ctnl,er  12-21,  1916,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
If.a.stern  States  Agricnltnral  'and  IndustriaJ  E.xposition.  All  previ- 
ous  records  for  attendance,  exhibits,  and  profits  are  .said  to  havA 
been  broken'.  Nearly  1,000  entries  of  .dairy  stock  were  on  exhibition^ 
and  the  attendance  is  estimated  as  averaging  close  to  30,000  per  day. 

Much  prominence  was  given  to  educational  features  at  the  show 
The.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  special  atten- 
tion  to  Its  extension  work  among  hoys  and  girls,  with  several  thou-  ■ 
sand  exhibits  of  their  work  and  many  demonstrations  by  boys  and 
prls  illustrating  methods  in  canning,  bread  making,  dairying  s# 
lectioif  of  seed  corn,  and  potatoes,  gardening,-  treatment  of  plant  ■ 
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diseases,  etc.'  A working 'dairy  was  also  in  operation  by  the  de- 
partment. 

The  intercollegiate  stock  judging  contest  was  participated  in  by 
18  institutions,  niuny  being  represenTed  for  the  tirst  time.  Iho 
highest  rating  for  all  breeds  was  attained  by  the  University  of^Ne-  . 
.braska,  with  New  Hampshire  first  on  Ay  1*811  ires,  Kansas  on  Guern- 
seyiT,  Massachusetts  on  Jerseys,  and  Nebraska  on  Holst eii\-Friesians, 

There  was  also  an  intercollegiate  butter  judging  contest,  arranged 
for  the  first  time.  In  this  contest  nine  institutions  were  repre- 
sented, first  place  being  awarded  to  the  Pennsylvania ^ollcge. 

^ After  a lapse  of  three  years,  occasioned  hv  the  foot-and-moiitb 
disease  situation,  the  Fourteenth  International  Live  Stock  Lx  posit  ion 
was  held  at  Chicago  in^jpecember,  lOKL  The  agricidtural  colleges 
were  again  strongly  in  evidence,  both  the  grand  champion  at^l  the 
reserve  champion  in  the  bullock  section  coming  from  the  University 
of  California.  - • . 

A new  feature  of  the  show  is  to  he  a special  exhibit  each  year  from 
some  one  agrieulfural  college.  The  institution  sidected  to  initiate 
this  practice  was  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  depictetl  in  miiiia- 
ture  its  campus  and  Imildings  and  liU&wisc  a model  farm  divided 
into  fields  supporting  a profitable  and  soil-btiilding  lotation  as  well 
as  much  other  illustrative  material. 

At  the  students'  stock  judging  contest,  IG  institution’s  were  repre- 
sented, 3 for  the  iirst  time.  The  first  place  was  awarded  to  the 
team  from  Purdue  University,  second  to  the  Iowa  State  College,  aiul 
third  to  the  Ohio  Slate  University. 

'Following  a meeting  called  by  the  American  Poinological  Soejety, 
a National  Congress. of  Horticulture  was  organized  at  Washington, 
p.  C.,  in  November,  11)10,  to  serve  as  a central  clearing  house  of  hor- 
ticultural interests.  Active  membership  is  to  consist  of  delegates 
appointed  by  affiliate  1.  horticultural^^rganizations  on  the  basis  oK 
membership,  and  it  is  hoped  thus  to  enroll  repi'cscntatives  of  from 
50,000  to  00,000  members. 


AMEKICAN  association  FOU  the  advancement  of  AG UI cult U UAL 

TEACH  INO.  - ” 

/ 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of. the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  was  held  in  Wellington, 
D.  C.,  November  14, 1916.  Two  main  topics  wei^  presented  fqr  dis- 
cussion, the  content  of  the  course  in  the  agriculture  for 

prospective  high-school  teachei'S  .of  agricu^flH^d  the  high-school 
course  in  agriculture. 

^Under  the  first  of  these,  Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss  discussed  the  delation 
^ the  sciences.  He  thought  that  the  science  taught  ought  to  be* 
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applied  science,  which  will  directly  connect  up  with  the  work  of  the 
farmer  and  the  community  i«  which  the  teachers  will  serve. 

As  to  general  professional  subjects,  K.  L.  Hatch  held  that  psy-. 
chology  IS  the  basis  of  the  professional  preparation,  but  that  whether 
or  not  there  .should  be  a course  in  general  education  is  doubtful.  The 
student. s time  is  so  taken  up  with  technical  work  in  agriculture  that 
an  effort  shoifld  be  made  to  reduce  the  profe.ssional  |ueparation  to  the 
minimum.  The  course  in  apriciiittiral  ediiertlion  ought  to  include 
the  principle.s  of  general  metJiods.  A certain  amount  of  practice 
work  .should  he  ^■(|llire(l  with  real  students,  with  real  classes  and 
conditions,  and  with  prohlenis  teachers  are  going  to  meet.  Prof. 
Hatch  also  discussed  at  length  the  growing  demand  for  a cour.se  in 
the  college  known  us  general  science  or  elementary  science.  In  dis- 
cii.ssipg  this  pajicr  K.  W.  Stiinson  laid  stre.ss  upon  the  importance  of  • 
training  college  teachers  of  agriculture,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  prospective  teachers  coming  under  their  infflience  may 
imitate  good  teaching.  • 

ti.  A.  Works  took  up  -‘'riu*  content  of  the  methods  coiir.se  for  high- 
school  teachers  of  agriculture,-’  outlining  the  work  given  in  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  This  course.  Vvhich  is  given  three 
,or  four  times  a year,  is  open  only  to  seniors.  It  runs  for  a term  with 
two  discussion  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  hours  in  length 
each  Week.  The  class  is  limited  to  oO  and  each  laboratory  section  to 
1-  students.  I he  laboratory  and  lecture  work  are  clo.selv  correlivted 
throughout  the  eoiir.se,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  matciial  ada])lcd  to  the  high-school  pupil  and  to  its  arrangementv 
in  seasonal  seiiuenco. . Other  topics  taken  up  are  the  place  of  the 
home  project  and  the  oi  ganization  of  study  material  for  the  recitation 
lesson,  the  lahoriitory.  and  the  field  trip.  A visit  to  a near-by  high 
^school  ismiuje  for  the  purpose  of  studying- equipment,  library,  and 
home  projects,  and  some  work  is  done  in  chart  making  and  bulletin  ' 
collect  ing  and  cataloguing. 

In  a paper  on  “How  to  connect. the  highrschool  work  with  practi- 
cal  farm  operations,”  A.  K.  Getman  suggested  (1)  a seasonal  distri-» 
S.  butipn  of  the  topics  studied,  the  study  to  coincide  with  the  operations 
on  the  fiinn;  (2)  provision  for  field  and  laborntory  work;  and  (3) 
the  use  of  the  home  project  properly  planned,  accounted,  summarized, 
and  supervised. 

0.  H.  Lane,  in  a paper  on  “The  content  of  high-school  courses  in  ’ 
agriculture,”  jsnid  that  it  is  hot  merely  a question  of  what  is  worth 
teaching  and^studying,  but  wdiat  is  best  considering  all  local  condi- 
tions, equipment,  time,  teacher,  community  interests,  adaptations,  etc.  . 
Thus,  the  determination  of  thp  content  and  arrangement  of  a course 
in  ajgaacolbire  beromes  a local  problem  and  no  general  solution  can 
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be  given  that  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  localities.  The  followinfr 
outline  of  work  was,  however,  suggested:  First  year,  practical  work 
on  l^ow  plants  grow,  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  field  crops  or  fruits  and 
vegetables,*  the  choice  depending  upon  local  conditions  as  regards 
available  material  and  interest  in  home  j>roject  work.  The  second 
year  should  be  gn'en  to  the  study  of  live  stock.  After  such  general 
courses  the  student,  is  prepared  for  more  special  work.  In  sections 
where  horticulture  is  important  the  third  year  may  well  be  spent  itf 
such  specialized  branches  of  plant  production  as  fruit  growing,  prac- 
tical work  on  soils 'and  fertilizers,  cover  crops,  etc.,  as  relate  to  the 
production  of  fruit,  or  market  or  vegetable  gardening,  and  one-third 
of  a unit  on  improvement  of  home  gi’ounds  and  ornamental  planting. 

Similar  specialized  courses  should  be  provided  in  districts  where 
one  or  more  field  crops,  dairying,  or  some  other  special  phase  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  predominates.  In  districts  having  broad  interests  in 
agriculture  the  school  should  be  equipped  to  offer  a number  of  spe- 
cial courses  during  th^  third  and  fourth  years.  While  the  subject  of 
tools,  implements,  and  machinery  is  nece^arily  considered  in  con- 
nection with  crop  production,  the  subject  ol  farm  mechanics  is 
deemed  sufficiently  imp>ortant  to  receive  speciwattention  during  the 
fourth  year.  A half  unit  in  rural  economics  and  farm  management 
should  not  preclui^  careful  accounting  in  connection  with  the  proj. 
ects  of  each  of  the  previous  years  nor  the  study  of  simple  methods  of 
accounting  in  connection  therewith. 


The  usual  attention  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Xational  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  7^14,  1917.  The  general 
topic  considered  by  the  National  Council  was ‘‘Agricultural  prepared- 
ness and  food  consepation.”  W.  H.  Campbell,  rcprcs<mting  the  " 
Farmers’  Educationafand  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  presented 
a paper  at  the  section  of  the  Department  of  Rural  and  Agricultural 
Education  on  “The  rural  people  a strong  factor  in  rural  education 
problems,”  which  dealt  with  the  revision  of  the  whole  educational 
system  of  this  country  from  the  top  down  and  with  the  building  of  a 
centralized  school  and  its  development  into  a community  center  for 
the  people  in  Johnson  County, ^Nebr.  , The  speaker  urged  that  the 
universities  and  normal  schools  be  put  on  a full  year,  four-quarter 
plan,  and  have  a department  that  will  receive  mature  students  who 
have  completed  the  rural  school.  These  universities  and  normal 
i^oqls  will  then  be  in  position  to  release  students  for  winter  va-  ^ 
cations  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  short  winter  terms  ih  the 
country.  These  terms  should  include  a course  strong  in  agriculture 
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In  aiT  illiisti'al(Ml  lulilrcss  on  “Ko.siilts  mcIuovo.I  in  f^econclarv  ngri- 
ciiltuie  iukI  inotliods  pnisiipd  in  nctnnl  innctico,”  If.  X Goddard  of 
the  Department  of  Education  of  Madison.  Wis,  indicated  the  prog- 
ress  in  tjie  devehijiinent  of  secondary  agi  icnltiiral  instmciion.  He 
staled  that  two  view))oiiits  have  developed  in  ndaiioii  to  the  work, 
the  informational  or  cidtmal  and  tlse  vocational.  The  latter  has 
iZamed  m relative  imporlance  while  the  informational  idea  lacks  suf- 
hcie.nt  motive  and.fail.s  to  give  vocational  Iraining.  , 

In  the  opinion  of  ihe  speaker  the  school  platTs  a valuable  school 
project  and  is  desirable  wherever  it  can  he  made  certain  that  it  can 
he  well  cared  for  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  school  farm  of 
large  si/e  olfers  many  diflicmlties  ami  should  not  nsiiallv  be  under- 
taken in  high-school  departments..  Aiw^ng  successful  .scIkmiI  or 
group  projeclSj  aside  from  the  school  plat,  are  steer  fatteinn'u  keep- 
Jng  fhiiry  cows  cow  testing,  poultry  work,  shopwork,  and  construc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  fai^iHmildings.  The  .school  plat  yfould  be  used 
for  crop  production  <leirionstrations.  illustrative  materiCL  and  out-of- 
door  e.xperiment.s.  Home  or  individual  projects,  regarded  as  the 
more  fundamental,  have  included  i)ractically  every  phase  of  farm 
piaictice  that  can  be, carried  out  on  the  home,  farm  or  garden.  Ex- 
hibits and  contests  have  lieen  very  comnionlv  developed  in  connes;- 
tion  with  the  projects.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  101101  school 
fair  held  in  luo^t  lii^h-scliool  depart'nionts,  whore  the  productive  re- 
suits  are  rounded  iiji  in  direct  connection  with  the  school  eomuiiiiiity. 
A laigo  amount  of  e.xtension  work  has  been  carried  on.  A."  large 
general  result  of  .^11  tbe  work  been  evident'  in  greater  interest 
and  intelligence  in  the  best  farm  practice  and  in  rural  life.  A large 
per  cent  of  tlie  boys  and  girls  in  those  courses  are  actually  going  back 
to  the  farms  with  minds  awakened  anH  trained  for  enthusiastic  and 
efticient  work.  Many  city  boys  have  also  been  directed  to  the  farm 
for  their  future  occupation. 

It  is  tlie  inumimous  opinion  of  tlii.s  department  of  the  "association 
that  the  time*  lias  fully  arrived  for  the  establishment  of  special 
normal  schools  whose  sole  function  is  Ihe  study  of  industrial,  social, 
and  educationarniral  problems,  and  the  training  of  teachers  who  are 
able  to  cope  with  these  problems. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

' ^ AFRICA, 

A fifth  school  of  a^rriculturo  has  been  ereefed  at  Glen,  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  postponed  because 
of  the  financial  stringency  created  by  the  war.  It  has  a farm  of 
4,000  acres,  acquired  at  n cost  of  $97,200,  and  school  and  farm  build- 
ings erected  at  a cost  of  $194,400.  Si . 
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' The  school^which  are  located  at  Elsenburg.  Middelburg,  Cedara, 
and  Potchefstroom,  and  the  new  school  at  Glen,  are  located  on  large, 
well-stocked,  and  well-equipped  farms,  and  offer  the  following 
courses;  A one-year  certificate  course  including  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction  in  agriculture  and  live  stock,  farm  economics  and 
bookkeeping,  agricult tvral  engineering,  veterinary  science,  poultry 
husbandry,  horticulture,  viticulture  (at  h:is(mbiirg),  and  dairying; 
a two-year^diploma  course,  including,  in  addition  to'  the  preceding 
'Subjects,  agricultural  chemistry  and  geology^  agricultural  botany 
and  bacteriology,  and  agricultural  zoology  and  entomology;  a three- 
year  advanced  diploma  course;  a special  course  in  dairying  at  the 
Grootfontein  school  at  lUiddelburg,  followed  by  practical  work  in  a 
factory  dairy;  a two- week  short  winter  course  op^en  also  to  women. 
At  the  request  of  the  university  council  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj)e. 
courses  have  been  prepared  and  submitted  for  the  third  and  *fourth 
years  at  the  agricultural  schools  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  agriculture. 

BRITISH  ISLANDS. 


In  1916  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  dealing  with  the 
agricultural  education  work  of  the  various  institutions  and  W'A 
authorities  in  England  and  AVales,  decided  as  a measure  of  war  econ- 
omy, to  suspend  the  grants  to  the  Harris  Institute,  Preston,  and  to 
the  Roya-l  Horticultural  Society’s  Schoorat  AVisley.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  and  the  Agricultural  College,  Uck- 
field,  Sussex,  were  closed  in  the  summer  of  1915,  owing  mainly  to 
the  serious  decrease 'in  attendance.  All  of  the  institutions  have 
suffered  ns  a result  of  the  ^far.  The  new  buildings  at  the  Armsti'ong 
. College,  Newcastle,  have  been  wholly  utilized  as  a hospital  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  rooms  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Cam- 
, bridge,  and, in  Wye  College,  were  occupied  for  a time  for  military 
purposes.  The  Royal  VeterinnTy  College,  London,  is  the  only  insti- 
tution  whose  activities  have  not  seriously  diminished.  To  encourage 
cheese  making  instead  of  butter  making,  with  a view  both  of  con- 
serving the  food  supply  and  the  economical  utilization  of  surplus 
milk,  the  board  developed  a scheme  of  establishing  traveling  cheese 
schools,  under  which  it  loaned  sets  of  apparatus  to  local  authorities 
who  agreed  to  make  new  and  additional  provisiop  for  itinerant  in- 
.struction  in  fhis  subject.  Nineteen  authoritjes  availed  Aemselves  of 
this  offer,  and  33  new  schools  were  created  in  addition  to  5 previously 
in  existence.  ^ . 


A report  in  1916  on  the  question  of  education  in  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture, with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  how  to  increase  the 
^ual  output  of  ^killed  cultivators  of  and  workers  on  the  land,  by 
the  education  committee  of  the  Central  abd  A^^sociated  Chambers  of 
Agricultu^  of  Great  Britain  shows  that  50  years  ago  the  number  of 
woijldng  on  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  greater  by 
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1,000,000  than  it  is  to-day  and  to  the  concurrent  steady  decline  in  the 
production  of  the  land.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  instruc- 
« tion  of  the  elementary  schools  be  made  more  practical  and  more  truly 
based  upon  surrounding  life;  that  new  schools  of  the  following  types 
be  created:  (1)  Centralized  continuation  day  schools  of  the  type  ex- 
isting in  Canada,  (2)  the  creation  of  a system  of  lower-grade  instruc- 
tion centers  with  courses  that  would  review,  complement,  and  give  a 
more  directly  vocational  bearing  to  the  practical  work  already  done 
in  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  (3)  a new  type  of , farm  school  for 
hoys  and  girls  between  13  and  18  years  of  age  to  contihue  tl)e  in- 
struction from  the  elementary  school  and  definitely  prepare  them  for 
settling  on  the  land  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  British 
dominions,  and  (4)  farm  lads’  clubs;  that  definite  measures  should 
be  taken  to  interest  the  children  in  town  schools  in  country  life  and 
to  induce  more  poor  law  children  to  become  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land;  that  as  far  as  possible  all  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools  should  have  farms  attached  and  the  pupils  be  more  di- 
rectly encouraged  to  study  agriculture;  that  continuation  in^ruction 
should  be  conipidsory;  and  the  development  of  training  to  enable 
country  children  to  enter  the  teaching  profe^on. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  the  Board  of  Development  Com- 
missioners of  Great  Britahi  of  a research  institute  for  problems  re- 
lating to  agricultural  machinery  at  Cambridge  University  in  con- 
nection with  the  existing  schools  of  agriculture  and  engineering. 

A movoi|g|R  is  on  foot  to  raise  j^fund  of  $750,000  for  the  erection 
of  new  science  buildings  at  the  University  College  of  North  Wales 
“ as  u memorial  to  the  men  of  North  Wales  who  have  fallen^  in  the 
war.”  A gift  of  $100,000  has  already  been  secured.  It  is  announced 
that  special  prominent  is  to  be  given  in  the  new  buildings  to  agri- 
culture and  forestry. 

The  Southeastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye,  England,  has  or- 
ganized a research  and  advisory  department  distinct  from  the  teach- 
ing side  of  the  college  and  governed  by  a separate  representative  c6n^" 
mittee,  composed  in  part  of  research  workers  at  the  institution  an^ 
in  part  of  other  scientific  men.  Some  of  .the  work  in  progress  and  in 
contemplation  includes  problems  connected  with  the  general  prac- 
tice of  fruit  growing,  the  biologic^  study  of  flax,  the  epn^rvation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  'pasture  studies,  diseases  of  sbeejl,  hop 
. ^ bj*eeding,  and  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests  and  their  treatment 
by  spraying. 

The  tropical  school  of  agriculture  which  was  opened  at  Peradehiya, 
Ceylon,  January  16,  1916,  received  77  students  during  its  first  year 
nf  Fflch  sHidAnt  had  to  cultivate  one-sixteenth  acre  and 
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all  the  operations  himself.  The  average  age  of  the  students  was  21 
years.  The  school  staff  consisted  of  a registrar  and  four  agricul- 
tural teachers  who  held  the  diploma  of  the  Pooma  Agricultural 
College  and  who  carried  out  the  ground  work  in  all  subjects,  Ceylon 
had  a total  of  327  school  gardens  in  1916,  an  increase  of  40  over  the' 
previous  year.  Government  grants  were  received  by  over  IGO  schools 
for  school-garden  work. 

CANADA. 

In  the  four  years  that  the  agricultural  instruction  act  has  been 
in  operation  it  has  contributed  a total  of  $3,400,000  to  the  Provinces. 
With  the  year  1917-18  the  grants  reach  their  maximum  of  $1,100,000 
’a  3^ear  to  continue  until  the  completion  of  the  act  on  March  31,  1923. 

In  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  $2,500  is  set  aside  for 
bonuses  to  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  nature  study  and  agri- 
culture, Teachers  especially  trained  in  two  sessions  of  the  summer 
school  receive  $7  for  the  first  half  year  and  $5  for  the  second;  those 
especially  trained  in  one  session  of  the  summer  school  receive  $6  and 
$4;  and  those  who  have  not  attended  summer  school  but  are  doing 
creditable  work  receive  $5  and  $3.  The  requirements  for  grants  in- 
clude: (1)  Systematic  instruction  in  rural  science  in  the  school  every 
week^ throughout  the  term;  (2)  a written  report  on  the  provided 
form  to  the  department  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  term  show- 
ing the  instruction  that  has  been  given;  (3)  pupils’  records  of  the 
work  systematically  kept  in  special  rural  science  notebooks;  and  (4) 
supervised  projects  or  gardens  at  the  pupils’  Rhmi,  or  a well-kept 
school  garden  in  which  there  are  some  valuable  omonstrations  and 
experirr^ts  with  vegetables  or  field  crops,  Or  with  both,  as  well  as 
attrabtfve  flower  beds  and  borders.  A school  garden  neglected  in  the 
summer  holidays  will  disqualify  for  part  or  all  of  the  bonus. 

In  1916  the  provincial  ministry  of  agriculture  of  British  Colum- 
bia, which  until  then  had  always  been  united  with  some  other  min- 
istry, was  made  a separate  and  distinct  department. 

Agricultural  instruction  has  recently  h^n  ^introduced  into  the 
high  schools  of  British  Columbia  in  a sy^stematic  way.  The  first 
class  in  the  Province  was  organized  in  September,  1915,  and  was 
followed  by  similar  instruction  in  four  other  high  schools  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916.  . The  instruction  is  being  given  by  agricultural  spe- 
cialists, and  is  attended  by  a total  of  about  130  boys  and  girls.  A 
two-year  course  has  been  outlined  for  these  schools. 

Equipment  costing  about  $400  is  available  in  each  school,  with 
from  one-half  to  one  acre  of  Ituid  for  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion plats.  The  salaty  of  the  instructor  is  paid  by  the  provincial  de- 
^rtmeat  of  education,  and  the  remaining  expenses  by  the  local 
authorities. 
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The  Alberta  Departinent  of  Agriculture  began  extension  work  in 
agriculture  last  spring  with  district  agents  in  the  field  at  various 
points  in  the  Province.  The  n^nister  of  education  is  cooperating 
to  the  extent  of  making  the  tinAof  the  classes  in  school  available 
to  the  agents  for  the  carrying  on  \f  the  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  teac  her  and  inspector.  The  plan\s  to  have  the  pupils  take  actual 
part  in  the  growing  of  garden  crops,  the  raising  of  chickens,  and  the 
feeding  and  management  of  young  stock  on  their  own  farms.  Initial 
group  instruction  in  the  laying  out.  planning,  and  general  cultiva- 
tion of  the  liome  garden  is  given  in  the  schools,  where  leaflets  and 
bulletins,  «eeds,  and  a limited  number  of  eggs  are  distributed.  Com- 
petitions in  caring  for  stock  are  carried  on  and  the  season’s  pro- 
gram culminates  in  a fall  fair  held  in  conjunction  with  the  district 
fair  or  at  the  most  convenient  school  or  village  center,  The  work 
is  being  conducted  in  five  centers  and  about  100  schools  are  taking 
part  in  it. 

In  a special  effort  to  populate  and  bring  under  cultivatioti  large 
areas  in  northern  Ontario,  an  agricultural  high  school  and  demon- 
stration farms  at  New  Liskeard,  a government  creamery  at  the  same 
place,  a 50-acre  demonstration  field  near  Mathoson,  and  a plant 
breeding  station-at  Fort  William  arc  to  be  established. 

Plans  are  also  under  way  for  the  necessary  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  a new  agricultural  school  to  be  established,  through  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  near  Keiuptville  in  eastern  On- 
tario. It  is  intended  to  give  useful  and  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  IG  and  25  who  have  left 
school.  It  is  not  proposed  to  duplicate  anything  already  being  done  c, 
in  the  Province  unless  to  some  extent  the  first  two  years  of  the  course 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  The  regular  course  will  not  be 
longer  than  two  years  and  there  may  also  be  a number  of  short 
coursA  .--N  ' 

Si)ecial  provision, has  been  made  in  Ontario  for  furnishing  home- 
steads to  returning  soldiers.  These  soldiers  will  first  be  sent  to  an 
agricultural  training  depot  being  established  at  the. Government  ex- 
'perimontal  farm  at  Monteith,  where  they  will  I'eceivc  instruction. 
When  a sufficient  number  have  been  trained,  a fanh  colony  Anil  be 
opened  at  some  point  along  the  railway  in  charge  of  a competent 
superintendent.  Farms  containing  not  over  80  acres  will  be  laid  out 
and  so  planned  as  to  biing  the  various  farm  houses  as  closely  together 
as  possible.  A 10-acre  tract  will  be  cleared  on  each  farm,  and  when 
this  is  completed  the  farm  may  be  allotted  free  of  charge  to  a soldier. 

He  may  also  receive  machinery,  live  stock,  etc.,  to  the  vglue  of  $500, 
this  being  reimbursable  within  i20  years.  The  final  title  to  the  land 
will  be  given  after  five  years.  The  community  system  will  be  fol* 
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lowed  in  supplying  horses,  other  stock,  and  implements,  and  coopera- 
tive methods  of  buying  and  selling  will  be  used. 

Other  plans  for  placing  soldiers  on  the  land  are  also  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  chief  of  the  Military  Convalescent  Home  of  Sans  Bruit, 
Quebec,  ^las  made  arrangements  for  teaching  agriculture  to  conva- 
lescent soldiers,  the  courses  being  in  charge  of  a district  agricultural 
representative.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  practical  work  in 
drainage  surveys  and  rotations  on  the  hospital  farm,  commercial 
poultry  keeping,  market  gardening,  and^  beekeeping.  Some  of  the 
convalestients  have  also  helped  in  field  husbandr}',  soil  pix^paration, 
harvesting,  etc.  \ " 

What  are  known  aathe  royal  agricultural  schools,  incorporated  by 
the  legislature  of  QuAjcc,  are  designed  to  give  instruction  to  the  sons 
of  soldiers.  These  scHVols  and  farms  are  situated  in  the  township  of 
Howard,  Argenteuil  County,  and  are.  open  to  the  sons  of  all  soldiers 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  war.  The  property  of  the  scliooJs 
consists  of  3,468  acres,  with  a large  residential  building  to  accommo- 
date 25  boys,  a residence  for  teachers,  and  a number  of  cottages  for 
workmen.  The  parents  of  the  bo}'s  will  be  under  no  expense  for  their 
sons  while  they  are  at  the  schools,  and  when  of  sufhcicni  age  the  boys 
will  be  assisted  in  making  a start  for  themselves, 

CHINA.  ^ 

Considerable  attention  is  now  devoted  in  China  to  agricultural 
education  and  experimentation  in  various  classes  of  institutions.*  An 
experiment  station  was  located  at  Peking  in  1907,  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  An  experimental 
tract  of  nearly  300  acres  is  av^lable,  and  departments  of  crops,  soils, 
animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  floriculture,  entomolog>\  botany,  for- 
estry, bacteriology,  and  biology  have  been  put  in  operation.  In  1907 
an  agricultural  college  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  sta- 
tion, but  this  was  disbanded  in  1915. 

Subsequently  an  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  was. 
established  at  the  capital  of  each  Province  along  much  the  same  lines 
as  at  Peking,  and  many  other  stations  in  additions.  There  are  now 
reported  to  be  130  stations  in  the  22  Provinces,  of  which  31  are  in 
Chihli,  25  in  Szechwan,  15  in  Hu-Long-Kiang,  7 in  Hupeh,  and  7 in 
Kwangtung, 

Among  these  are  two  cotton-experiment  stations,  one  at  Cheng 
Ting  Hsien,. Chihli,  and  one  at  Nan  T’ung  Chou,  Kiangsu,  with  a 
third  under  consideration  at  Tung  Haing  Chou,  Hupeh.  Experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  at  these  stations  in  seed  selection,  seed 
distribution,  plant  harvesting,  soils  and  manures,  treatment  of  pests, 
fund  cotton  weaving,  A corps^f  students  is  also  being  trained  at 
stotions.  ' * ; . 
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Stock-niising  e.xperimcnt  stations  have  been  established  at  Kalgan 
and  Shih  Men  Slian,  Anhui.  These  .are  e.xpected  to  study  ^he  im- 
provement of  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  promote  the  breeding  and 
sale  of  stock  unci  stock  raising  enterprise^,  and  the  cultivation  of 
forage  crops. 

Considerable  attention  is  also  bedng  devoted  to  forestry  in  China. 
-V  department  of  fore.stry  was  organized  in  January,  1916.  with  a 
forestry  commi.ssioner  province.  Forestry-experiment  sta- 

tions and  training  sehools  have  been  established  at  Ch’ang  Ch’in 
Hsien.  Shantung,  and  in  tli(5  Temple  of  Heaven  at  Peking. 

The  university  at  banking  has  maintained  a college  of , agriculture 
and  a .school  of  forestry  f^ec  eral  vear.^;.  This  is  an' American- 
supported  ibstitution,  and  iiTl91.5  had  enrolled  about  70  students  in 
agi  iculturc.  A colonization  association  has  been  organized  under 
its  mispices,  with  provision  for  ihe  reservation  of  about  35  acres  in 
each  colony  for  a model  farm.^  A tract  already  purchased  on  Purple 
Mountain,  just  outside  Nanking,  is  to  be  used  as  an  e.xperiniont  sta- 
tion in  connection  with  the  different  colonies. 

An  agricultural  experiment  station  was  opened  at  Nanksuchou, 
Anhwei,  in  1915,  ns  a part  of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission  sta- 
tion. Agricultural  work  was  taken  up  at  this  institution  partly  as  a 
• practical  way  to  teach  Christ  ianity,  partly  to  make  friends,  and  partly 
to  improve  economic  conditions.  The  station  is  located  on  the.railway 
between  Nanidng  and  Tientsin,  and  attempts  to  serve  an  area  of 
about  6,000  si^uare  miles  and  from  1,500,000  to  2,000.000  peojile.  The 
farming  methods  in  nse  are  those  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Siiecial  prcuninence  is  being  given  in  the  experimental  work 
to  seed  selection,  better  tillage  methods,  more  and  better  fertilization, 
drainage,  and  animal  husbandry.  The  vyork  is  to-be  largely  of  a 
demonstration  nature  during  the  pre.sent  pioneer  stage,  and  will  also 
include  an  agricultural  school,  a school  farm,^and  short  winter 
courses  for  farmers. 


LATIN  AMERICA. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  a practi- 
cal school  of  agriculture  has  been  opened  at  Acoiicaglia,  in  Chile, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  found  an  agricultural  school  for  women 
in  the  Province  of  Aconcagua. 

The  agricultural  school  at  .Ohallapata,  Bolivda,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives  has  been  moved  to  Rosario  Plantation,  near  the  town 
of  Challapataj  and  enlarged. 

A recent  executive  decree  in  Colombia  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a tropical  agricultural  station  annexed  to  the  national  insti- 
tute of  agronomy  in  the  municipality  of  San  I^orenzo,  Department  of 


Tolima.  General  instruction  is  expected  to  be' 
brunches  of  agriculture  and  allied  sciences,  inc 


given  in  various 
uding  yeterinaty. 


sciepce,  and  cour^  will  also.  be  arranged  f^*«ttid3nt8  wh^  dMi^.to 
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Specialize  along  certain  lines.  Particular  attention  will  he  paid  to 
teaching  students  how  to  distinguish  Iwneficial  from  injurious  insects 
met  with  in  practical  agriculture.  The  govcrnrnent  of  the  Depart- 
^ meat  of  Antio(|uia  has  taken  preliminary  steps  to  establish  a labora- 
tory for  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  to  be  used  by  stockmen  in  the 
prevention  of  murrain  and  similar  diseases  of  cattle.  A recent  execu- 
tive decree  places  the  national  meteorological  service,  established  in 
1917,  under  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

The  school  of  agricnltiirnl  mechanics  at  Bahia  Blanca.  Argentina, 
which  admits  pupils  of  not  less  than  17  years  of  age.  had  an  attend- 
ance of  32  in  191G.  The  shops  of  the  school  have  been  equipped  with 
new  machinery. 

^ - The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominican  Eepublic  has 

provided  a traveling  agricultural  instructor  to  recomi^nd  measure^! 
for  obtaining  more  abundant  yields  of  staple  crops."  An  agricul- 
tural school  was  recently  organized  at  Charpentier,  Haiti. 

An" agricultural  experimnt  station  of  the  coeducational  schools  of 
Araatitlan,  Guatemala,  recently  began  operations,  the  equipment 
having  been  donated  by  a philanthropic  citizen  of  the  community.. 

In  Mexico  a school  of  agriculture  was  opened  in  Hermosillo.  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  in  March,  1917,  under  the  direction  of 
the  governor  of  that  Commonwealth.  In  the  same  month  a national 
^ forestry  school  was  inaugurated  at  Coyoacan,  a sqburb  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  States  of 
VertTCriiz,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Oaxaca,  and  Tabasco  have  been 
supplied  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances,  as  well  as  improved 
seeds,  and  instruction  by  experts  will  be  given  to  farmers  in  these 
States.  A publication  entitled  Hi  vista  Agricola  has  been  founded 
in  the  national  capital. 

An  agricultural  school  has  been  established  in  the  Department  of 
Leon,  Nicaragua,  with  Manuel  Godoy  as  president.  The  Government 
has  also  formulated  a plan  for  a course  of  instruction  in  the  new 
national  school  of  agriculture,  according  to  which  thci'e  will  be  a 
section  for'  the  instruction  of  laborers  or  farm  hands,  a section  for. 
agriculturists  or  farmers,  and  a section  for  agronomists  or  agri- 
cultural engineers.  The  governor  of  each  Province  js  to  select  by 
competitive  contests  two  boys  who  have  passed  the  fourth  grade  of 
primary  instruefion  and  are  over  13  years  of  ago  for  entrance  into 
this  school  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  A school  for  boys  not  over 
10  :years  of  age  who  have  .studied  agronomy  for  at  least  a year  was 
rei^ntly  at  Chinandega  City,  with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
Lfor  its  installation.  It  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery  and 
implements  necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other 
ct^ps,  ^nd  makes  a specialty  of  teaching  its  pupils  the  practical  use 
aad  .adVimtage^.  of  machinery  in  agriculturadf operations. 
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The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  granted  10  scliolnrships  in  its 
agricultural  school  to  young  Paraguayans  who  ck  ure  to  continue 
their  studies  in  Uruguay. 

An  executive  decree  in  Uruguay  places  its  agronc^  .lic  stations 
under  tJie  imniedinte  supervision  and  control  of  tlie  L)e|  \ntment  of 
hoinentQ^  At  the  suggestion  of  the  park  commission  of  Montevideo, 
i\  >.chool  for  gardeners  has  been  established  in  (he  national  capital  ‘ . 
ior  the  purpose  of  supplying  special  skilled  labor  of  this  kind. 

School  and  Society  announces  that  a Pan-American  university  has 
been  established  in  tlie  Repubdic  of  Panama.  The  trustees  are  to 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  of  Panama  and  th.c 
diplomatic  representatives  of  tlie  American  Republics  or  their  dele- 
gates, together  with  similar  representatives  of  other  nations  which 
may  maintain  chairs  in  the  university,  is  hoped  that  the  institu- 
tion may  be  of  international  value,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
medicine,  law,  and  agriculture. 

In  Venezuela,  a presidential  decree  of  March  12,  1917,  creates  an 
experimental  station  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  with  an  acclimati- 
zation garden,  to  be  located  near  Caracas,  and  intended  to  serve  as 
a model  for  other  such  stations  to  be  established  in  other  parts  of 
the  Republic,  The  objects  of  the  station  are  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  cultivation  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
country;  the  introduction,  selection,  and  disiribution  of  seeds;  ex- 
periments in  reforestation;  the  suitability  of  soils  to  crops  and  of 
crop  to  the  various  i-egions;  and  practical  work  for  the  training  of 
agricultural  foremen  and  forest  rangers. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ecuador  has  arranged  to 
establish  an  agricultural  class  connected  with  the  faculty  of  science 
of  Central  University  at  Quito,  The  professor  in  charge'  of  this 
course  is  also  to  edit  an  official  bulletin  to  encourage  the  study  of 
agriculture.  . 


PIIIUPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1917^18,  all  schools  where  n course 
in  farming  is  given  are  to  be  in  session  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
not  entirely  a new  venture,  as  for  several  years  all  settlement  farm 
schools  and  most  agricultural  schools  have  been  in  continuous  session,, 
and  notwithstanding  the  younger  .pupils  enrolled  in  them,  these 
schools  have  maintained  the  best  farms. 

The-  calendar  year  lias  been,  divided  into  42  weeks  of  classroom 
^^OI‘k,  4 weeks  of  special  field  practTSii^4  weeks  of  vacation,  and  1 
week  each  for  examinations  and  an  anmii^  cleaning  up.  Each  pupil 
enrolled  Mtill  be  pven  a vacation  of  4 we^  at  the  time  in  the  year 
that  the  farm  activities  can  best  spare  his  services.  All  teachers  as- 
signed to  farm  schools  are  require^  to  rend^  service  throughout  the 
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Bchool  year,  except  that  short  vacations  may  be  given  when  th^r 
services  can  be  spared.  ^ 

It  is  believed  that  students  should  be  detailed  to  definite  projects 
and  thefeby  become  factors  in  a productive  enterprise.  Each  pupil 
is  expected  to  do  field  work  for  not.  less  than  4 consecutive  periods 
(iCO  minutes)  each  day  for  5 days  a week,  and  daily  field  work  up 
to  3.5  hours  may  be  required  at  the  option  of  the  principal.  Each 
pupil  is  required  to  perform  at  least  3 hours  of  field  work  on  every 
other  Saturday  forenoon,  V 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


During  the  past  two  years  extension  education  through  specialists  • 
has  become  prominent,  both  at  the  State  agricultural  colleg^  and  in 
the . Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  at  thf  State  agidcultural 
college  and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  specialists  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  agriculture  who  aid  county  agents  in  their  work, 
and  also  give  direct  instruction  to  fanners  in  counties  where  there 
are  no  county  agents.  A specialist  is  generally  an  extension  agent 
who  has  a very  thorough  kno\^ledge  of  some  particular  line  of  work 
and  who  is  efficient  in  presenting  his  subject  to  the.  county  agents 
and  the  farniei’s.  Ho  may  be  differentiated  from  the  county  agent  in 
that  the  county  agent  has  to  cover  in  a more  or  less  thorough  way  the 
entire  field  of  agriculture,  whereas  the  specialist's  field  of  work  is 
generally  limited  to  a narrow  field,  such  as  dairying,  horticulture, 
poultry,  etc. 

The  principal  lines  of  extension  w*ork  of  this  character  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  hog-cholera  work,  pig 
and  poultry  clubs,  dairying,  and  animal  husbandry,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  All  of  this  work  is  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  agricultural  colleges  i^^the  several  States  under  project 
agreements  mutually  entered  into  as  a part  of  the  general  system  of 
cooperation  under  the  general  meinonuuUiin  of  uiulei'stunding  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the-  colleges  oi  agriculture. 

In  hog-cholera  work  veterinary  field  agents  have  been  appointed 
to  cooperate  witlj  county  agents  and  demonstrate  to  them  and  to 
local  veterinarians  and  fnnnci's  the  prevention  of  loss  from  hog 
cholera  and  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  herd  to  herd  by  the  use 
of  the  serum  treatment  and  proper  cJi**D'Rntine  and  sanitation  of 
premises. 

In  the  dairy-extension  work  specialists  are  appointed  to  conduct 
work  in  the  various  States  through  county  agents  and  otherwise  by 
organizing  cow-testing  associations,  bull  association.s,  teaching  the 
keeping  of  herd  records,  planning  the  construction  of  silos,  the  re- 
modeling of  dairy  bams,  milk  houses,  and  other  dairy  buildings, 
establishing  feeding  demonstrations,  maimgement  of  herds,  and  other' 
special  ^iry-fat^ifiproble^is. 
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In  soils,  forestry,  plant  pntholopy,  marketing  and  rural  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  specialists  are  also  employed  to  carry  on  extension  work. 

In  addition  tb  the  fund  provided  for  the  regular  cooiierntive  ngri- 
cidtural  extension  work.  Congress  passed  in  1917  the  food-production 
act,  which  includes  an  item  of  $4,348,400  for  increasing  food^prodiic- 
tion,  eliminating  waste,  and  promoting  conservatioiuof  food,  by  e<lu- 
cationul  and  demoiistrational  methods  through  counties,  districts, 
and  urban  agents,  and  others.  Under  the  provision  of  this  act  over 
1.000  emergency  demonstration  agents  have  lx>en  employed,  and  for 
the  fust  time  agents  have  been  designated  to  take  up  work  in  the 
larger  urban  centers. 

The  enroHinent  in  the  South  in  boys’  and  girls’  agricultural  clubs 
inci-eased  in  1917  hnd  now  approximates  100,000  in  the  regular  clubs. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  enrollment,  approximately  20,000  were  en- 
rolled to  assist  in  meeting  the  emergency  incidental  to  the  war.  A 
large  number  were  enrolled  in  wheat  clubs  for  1918,  wherit,  rye, 
and  oat  clubs  being  organized  w’herevcr  the  growing  of  these  crops 
was  thought  to  be  practicable. 

harm  miners’  clubs  for  negro  children  wore  organized  during  1917 
in  se\eial  States,  kluch  work  has  been  done  every  year  in  these 
chibs  among  the  negroes,  but  it  was  systematized  as  a separate  pro- 
ject in  191C. 

Pig  and  poultry  clubs  promoted  in  cooperation  with  the  animal 
husbandry  division  of  thp  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  very  popu- 
lar. Poultry  clubs  which  consist  largely  of  school  pupils  are  usually 
organized  in  the  schools  through  the  direction  of  the  county  agents, 
the  teachers  serving  ns  local  leaders  or  supervisors  of  the  work.’ 
Oflicers,  including  a president,  vice  president,  and  secretary  are 
elected,  meetings  |ield  as  regularly  as  possible,  and'the  work  carried 
on  in  an  educational  ajfd  businesslike  mnmierr’''The  State  jwultry 
club  agents  or  jioultry  specialists  working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  ' 
the  director  of  extension  at  the  State  agricultural  college,  visit  these 
schools  and  deliver  lectures  on  various  subjects  as  well  as  give  actual 
demonstrations  on  selecting,  culling,  killing,  and  diussing  for  mar- 
kot,  and  othor  phases  of  poultry  work. 

For  tlie  fisi  al  year  ending  November  1.  1917,  8 States,  comprising 
281  counties,  were  carrying  on  the  work,  representing  1,010  clubs 
and  13,604  mepibers.  Club  members  furni.shiug  repoids  hutched, 
during  1917,  98,272-  chicks  and  raised  80.310  mature  fowls.  They 
sold  $17,908.25  worth  of  ppultry^and  eggs  for  market  and  breeding 
purposes  and  the  total  value  of  tlieir  receipts,  stock  on  hand,  and 
prizes  won  amounted  to  $41,312.42.  In  addition  to  other  school  work, 
these  poultry  club  members  are  becoming  proficient  in  the  selection 
of  standard-brei'.poultrx,  and  also  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  carry  on  various  phasM  ojf  poultry  work,  such  as  bpernting  ; 
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incubators,  preserving  eggs,  caponizing  cockerels,  killing  and  dress- 
ing fowls  for  market,  etc. 

Boys’  and  girls'  pig  clubs  are  also  quite  closely  interwoven  with 
the  rural-school  system.  The  pig  clubs  are  usimlly  6rganiz(Ml  around 
a school  or  community  as  a unit.  The  rural  teachers  are  recognizing 
the  value  of  pig  clubs  as  a vitalizing  factor  in  school  work  and  are 
heartily  supporting  it.  Many  rural  teachers  are  acting  as  local 
leaders,  and  swine  extension  workers  visit  the  schools  and  give  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  etc.,  on  swine  work. 

The  school  pig  is  one  phase  of  tlie  pig  club  work  in  which,  the 
rural  school  is  especially  prominent.  A great  many  rural  schools 
have  raised  a pig  on  the  school  grounds,  the  pig  usually  being  fed  on 
the  scraps  from  the  children’s  dinner  pails. 

The  progress  made  in  boys’  and  girls’  pig  club  work  has  been  quite 
satisfactory,”  During  the  past  year  35,080  members  completed  their 
pig  club  work,  and  there  are  now  more  than  100,000  hoys  and  girls 
enrolled  for  this  season’s  work.  The  average  profit  of  the  members 
fattening  a pig  was  $11.38,  and  that  of  the  members  raising  a sow 
an^  litter  was  $72.84.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  members  raising 
breeding  stock  had  pure-bred  animals.  Pig  club  work  is  now  carried 
on  in  28  States. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  191T,  there  were  in  the  33  North- 
ern and  Western  States  1,124  paid  leaders  working  in  connection 
with  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  In  addition  to  the  paid  leaders 
there  were  9,748  volunteer  club  leaders.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
club  leaders  w^ere  paid  cooperatively  by  the  State  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  133  by  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege and  the  local  people,  18  by  the  college  only,  and  733  by  the  local 
people. 

During  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  there  were  in  the  33  North- 
ern and  Western  States  a total  enrollment  of  40G.G33  members  of 
regularly  organized  clubs.  In  addition  to  this  about  400,000  boys 
and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  war-emergency  projects — growing  gar- 
dens, canning  food  products,  raising  poultry,  making  war  bread, 
and  doing  other  things  of  a special  character. 

During  the  period,  from  December  to  April  1,  1917,  3,589 

club  members  in  the  Noftl^errl  and  Western  States  attendetf  the  one  or 
two  weeks’  short  courses  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges;  1,528  6i 
these  were  cluimpions^of  their  respective  counties  in  the  boys'  and 
girls’  club  work  and  were  sent  by  the  local  people  free  of  expense  to 
attend  the  courses.,  » ^ 

The  division  for  agricultural  instruction  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  continued  its  project  which  had  to  do  w ith  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  organization  and  administration  of  instruction  in  agri- 
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and  the  relationsliip  of  different  agencies  in  promoting  such  instruc- 
tion. Under  tliis  second  i'>rojc*ct  four  additional  conferences  dealing  i 
witli  tlic  problem  of  teacher  training  in  land-grant  colleges  (making 
se^•on  in  all)  Inne  been  hehl.  The  aim  of  tliese  conferences  held  both 
in  the  North  and  the  South  was  to  work  out  a tentative  course  which 
may  bo  taken  as  a guitle  foi’  training  t eacl uts  in  agriculture  and  to 
etjoperate  the  Mirious  forces  and  agencies  which  would  promote  agri- 
cultural education. 

This  divisoii  lias  continued  its  work  in  the  jireparation  of  courses 
of  study  for  tcacliers  of  eleiuentarv  agticultui-c  in  cooperation  with 
Stale  agricMiltiiral  colleges,  ex])oriment  stations,  and  State  depart- 
ments of  educiuion.  Bulletins  have  been  prepared  and  published  for 
tlic  schools  of  \ irginia  and  Oliio.  Similar  coui’sos  luive  been  pre- 
pared for  Vermont.  In  addition  to  thc^e  bulletins  others  ha been 
issued  dealing  with  the  elementary  school  courses  in  agriculture; 
among  the  recent  ones  arc  Lessens  on  Termatoes  for  Rural  Scliools, 
Lessons  in  Poultiy  for  Rural  Schools,  Lessons  on  Pork  Production 
for  Rural  Schools,  I .wessons  in  Dairying  for  Rural  Schools. 

The  i)ublicjj^ion  of  ^e- Agricultural  Education  Monthly  lias  bejji^ 
discontiniKHraml  in  itf  jdace  have  been  issued  a Series  of  documf^ 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  secondary  instruction  in  agn^r^^ 

A series  bf  leaflets  on  liow  teachers  may  use  Farmcrs^ulletins 
have  been  j>rep:Uvd.  Twenty-one  in  all  have  iioeen  prepa/^l,  of  wliich* 

18  have  bepn  published.  ^ 

Tlie  beginning  of  the  administration  oHlie  Sm^-IInglies  act  has 
hroiTglit  dcinamls  for  a large  amount  of  servict<wlucli  has  not  been 
in  printed  or  imiltigniphetl  form.  A inomornnduin  of  cooperation' 
between  the  Federal  Board  for  *VcK.*ational  Education,  the  Bureau  of 
PNincalion  of  tlie  Doiiartment  of  the  Interior,  and  this  bureau  con- 
templates a series  of  investigations  under  the  Sinith-ITughes  Act,  a 
])ai*t  of  which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  division  of' agricultural  in- 
■st  met  ion.  Tlie  committee  re|)resenting  this  cooperative  work  has 
already  begun  the  plans  for  such  studies.  A biilleyn^oii  the  hoiiie 
project  ns  a jilmse  of  vocational  agriculture  has  been  prepared  by 
this  division  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  submitted  to  the  lioard  for  publication. 

This  division  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  problems  of 
visual  instruction  in  agricultural  education  and  has  completed  a 
series  of  lantern-slide  lecture  sets  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
agricultural  education.  Among  those  more  recently  added  to  the  list 
are  How  to  Teach  Poultry  Lessons  in  Elementary  Schools,.  Lessons 
on  Tomatoes  for  Rural  Schools,  and  Teaching  Garden  Practice. 

Plans  have  been  developed  by  means  of  which  iUustrative  material  * 
of  various  Jtypes  may  be  made  more  available  to  schools  in  tlie  sev- 
eral States,  especially  to  help  State  officers  prepare  duplicates  of  our  • 
material. 
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The  literature  mua^o’icu Rural  education  has  hvvn  reviewed  and  ab- 
stracted by  this  ollice.  Card  indexes  of  the  world’s  literature  of 
ugriciiltural  educatio'iij  as  well  ns  American  and  forei<xn  institufions 
for  agricultural  education  mid  home  economics,  were  maintained  by 
the  division. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

The  declaration  of  a state  of  war  in  April,  lt)lT,  profomullV af- 
fected our  sj'stem  of  higher  education  in  agriculnirc  almost  iinnie- 
diutely.  Attendance,  which  in  most  lai^d-grant  colleges  had  been 
steadily  rising  from  year  to  year  was  suddenly  depleted  as  the  call 
came  for  one  form  or  another  of  national  service.  Some  institutions 
clostyd  their  dooi*s  early  in  May  and  in  others  the  work*  went  on  under 
greatly  changed  coivlitions. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  tocimieal  schools,  during  the 
war,  the  situation  was  admirably  stated  by  President  Wilson  in  a 
letter  of  duly  20,  191 7,  as  follo\^^: 

The  question  which  you  have  brought  to  my  ntlentii.n  Is  <tie  of  il.e  very 
grentcHt  moniont.  It  would?  as  you  suggest,  seriously  impair  America’s  pros* 
pects  of  ij^wess  In  this  war  if  the  supply  of  highly  trained  men  were  puneces- 
sarlly  diminished.  There  will  be'neal  for  a Inigta-  mimher  of  persons  expert  hi 
.the  various  fields- of  applied  science  than  ever  before.  Sneli  [H*rsons  will  be 
needed  botli  during  the  war  and  after  its  close.  I therefore  have  no  hesitation 
in  urging  colleges  and  technical 'ScIukUs  to  endeavor  to  mniiituln  their  courses 
118  far  as  possible  on  the  usual  basis.  There  will  be  many  young  men  fnmi 
these  Institutions  who  will  serve  In  the  arrne<l  forces  of  the  country.  Tlatse. 
who  fall  below  the  age  of  selective 'conscription  and  who  do  not  enlist  may  fc»el 
that  by  pursuing  their  courses,  with  earnestness  and  (lUtgonce  they  also  me 
preparing  themselves  for  valuable- service  to  the  Nation.  T would  particularly 
urge  upon  the  young  people  who  are  leaving  our  high  schools  that  as  many  of 
them  as  can  do  so  avail  themselves  this  yeif  of  the  opportunities  oflfored  by  the 
ctdleges  and  technical  schools,  to  the  end  that  the  country  may  not  lack  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  men  and  women. 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  statement  particular  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  need  for  men  trained  in  ftpplied  science.  In  this  group 
will  be  included,  of  course,  the  graduates  of  the  agrii  ultural  colleges. 
In  view  of  the  important  and  unique  functions  which  these  institu- 
tions have  to  fulfill,  and  the  realization  that  in  some  ways  the  condi- 
tions regarding  their  prospective  attendance  differed  from  those  in 
other  institutions,  it  was  deemed  of  general  interest  to  as(‘ertain, 
after  their  reopening  in  the  fall  of  1917,  how^  they  had  fared  as  re- 
gards enrollment.  A gejieral  survey  of  the  existing  situation  showed 
that  the  average  decrease  foV  the  institutions  reporting  was  slightly 
over  30  per  cent  and  in  numerous  cases  exceeded  60  per  cent.  Some 
sectional  variation  was  noticeable,,  several  sS^eastern  colleges 
mainlining  their  previous  registration  and  others  falling  only 
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slightly  below  it,  whijc  losses  were  exceptionally  heavy  in  the  South- 
west and  in  the  Middle  AVest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  decrease  in  mechanic  arts  was 
approximately  only  io  jxt  cent  and  did  not  exceed  30  per  cent  for 
any  institution. 

Analysis  of  the  registration  by  classes  in  the  agriniltiiral  colleges 
revealed  heavy  losses  at  every  stage.  As  would  he  exported,  the 
senior  class  was  largely  effected,  decreases  from  40  to  GO  jicr  cent 
being  not  uncommon. 

. riie  depletion  of  the  junior  and  sojihomore  ranks.was  found  to  be 
somewhat  smaller  iiuinost  institutions. 

The  entering  classes,  however,  present  a s])ecial  problem  for  con- 
sideration. Before  the  war  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  freshmen, 
in  many  cases;  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  college,  had  been  the  rule, 
blit  in  the  fall  of  1917,  ,3G  institutions  reimrteci  losses  ranging  from 
« to  GO  jH'r  cent.  The  Texas  College  reiiorted  an  increase  of  over  12 
IHT  cent,  resulting  in  the  largest  class  in  its  history,  and  four  others 
showed  smaller  gains,  but  the  average  for  the  entire  group  was  a 
loss  of  about  25  per  cent. 

Kxpressed  not  in  percentages,  but  in  actual  numbers,  the  data  are 
even  more  striking.  For  the  iirstitutions  available  the  freshmen  . ag- 
gregated in  1916.  4,630.  and  in  1917  only  3,463.  This  means  a de- 
crease of  1,167  freshmen  students  in  agriculture  in  the  41  States 
reporting  this  item. 

Another  problem  before  the  land-grant  colleges  to'-day  is  the 
provision  of  special  courses  to  meet  the  emergency'  needs.  Thus,  as 
regards  the  training  of  teachcr.s,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
were  ujiwards  of  1,000  college  trained  young  men  teac^ng  agri- 
culture in  schools  below  lollege  grade,  the  number  has  now  been 
seriously  depicted,  while  the  d(«\clopmcnt  of  work  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  alone  has  created  a demand  for  several  h!"idred  addi- 
tional instructors  with  such  training.  It  is  suggested  that  the  col- 
leges can  do  much  to  “ prevent  the  serioifs  lowering  of  standards  by 
increasing  their  facilities  for  training  undergraduates  for  the  teach- 
ing profession,  by  conducting  emergency  courses  for  teachers  now 
in  service,  and  by  the  intensive,  training  along  agricultural  lines  of 
college  graduates  in  arts  and  science  courses.” 

EmcrgeiTcy  short  courses  in  agriculture  have  already  been  offered 
by  a number  of  institutions  and  their  further  development  seems 
logical.  ^ , 

The  coinmittee  on  in.struction  in  agriculture  of  the  As.sociation  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges' and  ExpeTiment  Stations  was  of 
the  opinion  that  not  within  a decade  “ hts  there  been  a time  so  favdr.- 
able  for  giving  serious  attention  to  ini^sures  for  improving,  the. 
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quality  of  teaching  in  the  colleges  themselves  as  the.  present  war  emer- 
gency a^rds.”^ 

If  the  reduction  in  enrollment  of  agricultural  students  by  nearly 
. one-third  seems  discouraging,  it  is  Veil  to  reflect  that  in  England 
wholesale  losses  of  facultiesiand  students  have  occurred,  that  several 
institutions  have  closed  their  doors,  and  that  others  hv^ye  been  very 
seriously  restricted  in  their  operations.  In  our  own  couiHry  no  such 
developments  are  expected  and  often  the  enrollment  is  farln  excess 
of  that  of  a few  yeftrs  ago^  When  the  importance  of  train^'^gri- 
cultural  leadership  becomes  thoroughly  realized,  particularly  in"  its 
relations  to  the  existing  emergencry,  there  need  be  little  doubt  that 
the  agricultural  colleges,  as  the  training  ground  for  such  leadei-ship, 
will  receive  and  retain  the  full  support  in  every  direction"  which  they 
will  need  for  this  vital  service. 

BDlLDINOS. 

The  new  Hilgnrd  Hall  at  the  University  of  California  is  an  elab- 
orate four-story  structure,  of  reinforced  concrete,  60  by  300  feet,  cost- 
ing  with  equipment  about  $370,000,  and  constituting  the  second  of  the 
three  buildings  which  will  complete  tlie  agricultural  quadrangle. 
It  will  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  hous- 
ing the  departments  of  agronomy,  citriculture,  forestry,  genetics, 
pomologj',  soil  technolog}’,  and  viticulture. 

The  new  animal-husbandr}’  laboratory  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College  has  Ijcen  completed.  It  is  a one-story  building  74  by  112 
feet,  costing  about  $50,000.  It  has  been  devised  especially  for  work 
in  connection  with  the  slaughtering,  dressing,  cutting,  and  curing  of 
meats.  The  basement  contains  a 10-ton  refrigerating  plant,  coolers, 
a smokehouse,  refining,  sausage,  lard,  and  other,  by-product  rooms, 
offices,  etc.  The  main  floor  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  rooms, 
or  used  as  a whole  for  demonstration  work. 

The  new  beef-cattle  barn  at  the  University  of  Minne.sota,  to  re- ' 
place  the  structure  burned,  is  practically  completed.  It  is  60  by  120 
feet  with  a wing  36  by  120  feet.  The  portion  to  be  used  as  a stable 
is*te^t  of,  hollow  tiles  with  reinforc^  concrete.  Two  hollow-tile 
silos  adjoin  the  stable,  and  the  wing  contains  a laboratory  for  class 
work  and  demonstration.  The  total  cost  is  about  $25,000. 

A two-story  institute  hall  has  been  completed  at  the  Duluth  ^b- 
station.  The  first  floor  contains  an  auditorium  and  office  space,  and 
the  second  dbniiitory  accommodations,  a Utefaen,  and  a dining  room. 
The  new  equipment  will  make  possible  the  holding  of  community, 
g^herings  at  the  substation,  as  well  as  affq^  a pieeting  place  for 
various' iSarm  erganitations  of  northeastern  Minnesota. 

h«w  $280,000  building  ^ Delaware  Clollegej  will 
agricultu^  de{«rtinent  and  (*m-^ 
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Plans  have  been  approved  by  the  building  committee  for  thQ  new 
agricultural  building  at  the  Maryland  St^  Agricultural  College. 
The  legislature  has  appropriated  $175,000  for  the  construction  of  this 
building,  which  will  be  a three-story  and  basement  structure  with  a 
front  wing  200  by  68  feet  connected  with  an  inclosed  bridge  with  an 
audiU)rium  seating  about  1,000  people  and  this  in  turn  connected 
with  a rear  wing  with  the  same  dimensions  as  the  front 

A plant  for  the  curing  and  drying  of  meat  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College  farm.  The  structure  will 
consist  of  two  fireproof  and  two  waterproof  coinp^rhnents^  one  to 
be  used  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  other  for  the  curing 
and  storing  of  meat.  -There  will  also  be  a small  compartment  for 
smoking  meats.  This  plant  will  provide  facilities  for  instructing 
students  in  the  long  and  short  courses  in  agriculture  in  home  butcher- 
ing, which  will  be  given  due  attention  as  a part  of  the  campaign  for 
the  conservation  of  foodstuffs. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  .in  the  construction  of  a new 
$100,000  administration  building,  auditorium,  and  museum  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Cofcge  and  station  has  recently  com- 
pleted a modern  tw’o-story  grain ‘Storage  house.  The  upper  story 
will  be  u^d  for  laboratory  work  in  plant  breeding,  seed  selection, 
etc.  The  lower  floor  has  six  ro«ns,  three  of  them  designed  for  ^rage 
rooms  for  small  grain?  and  equipped  with  special  appliances  for 
fumigation,  and  flie  remainder  are  designed  for  a general  receiving 
and  work  room,  a machine  room  for  the  graders^  ginners,  etc.,  and  a 
general  storage  room,  respectively. 

' * APPROPRIATffJNfl. 

A State  appropriation  in  Alabama  of  $100  per  annum  for  the 
years  1915-1918,  inclusive,  is  now  available  for.  each  county,  that  raises 
a similar 'sum  to  bo  used  for 'prizes,  premiums,  and  other  phases  of 
boys’  and  girls’  cliib  work.  These  funds  are  spent  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  county  author- 
ities under  'plans  and  rules  submitfM  by  the  professor  of  school  agri- 
culture of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Arkansas  Legislature  for  1917  appropriated  $481,000  for  tiie 
ensuing  bienniuih' for  the  divisions  of  liberal  arts,  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, and  education.,  This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  50 
per  cent  over  any  previous  appropriation.  * \ ^ 

The  Connecticut  General  Assembly  of  1917  appropriated  $28,000  * 
for  the  con^ruction  of  a central  heating  plant  at  the  State  agri- 
cultural epUege,  an.d  added  $2,500  year  to  the  maintenance,  ap-;^  v 
pr^priarion  of  the^^s^^  Qther  app^nriations'Jor  the  bienniiiA^^'^ 
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sion  of  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  and  nm-sery  inspection,  and 
$15,000  for  the  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust. 

A'  law  passed  by  the  Montana  Legislature  in  1917  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  reiinbnrsenient  of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and 
from  their  homes  of  students  at  the  State  agricultural  college,  the 
State  university,  the  State  school  of  mines,  and  the  State  normal  .col- 
lege. The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  equalize  the  cost  of  attendance 
at  these  institutions  to  students  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the 
State. 

Tlie  Delaw’ure  Legislature  appropriated  in  1917  a total  of  $285,- 
800.27  to  the  State  agricultural  college  for  the  ensuing  biennium. 
Among  the  items  authorized  were  $125,000  for  the  new  dormitory  at 
the  womens  college,  $32,000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
\ college,  $32,000  f6r  a new^  heating  plant,  $10,000  per^annum  for  the 
« maintenance  of  the  agricultural  department,  $7,890.27  for  agricul- 
tural extension.  Gifts  made  to  the  college  from  an  unannounced 
donor  during  191G  amounted  to  $1,000,000  and  are  being  utilized 
largely  for  buildings. 


Tlie  Kansas  Ijegislaturc  for  1917  appropriated  to  the  State  agri- 
cultural college  $80,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  to.be  used  for  animal 
husbandary,  dairy’,  and  poidtry  farms,  and  $50,000  for  an'addition  to 
the  agricultural  building. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  1917  appropriated  to  tlie  State 
agricultural  college  $-10,000  to  enlarge  the  po^ey  plant,  $33,000  addi- 


tionhl  for  new  equipment,  and  $10,000  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  market  garden  substation  at  Ixixington. 

In  1917  the  New  York  State  Legislature  appropriated  $779,401  for 
tjie  State  agi’icultyral  college  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  addition  to  an 
earlier  ehiergency  grant  of  $55,910  for  the  present  year  and  $42,000 
for  printing. 

A bill  appropriating  125,000  pesos  ($62,500)  for  the  establishment 
of  an  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the  college  of  agriculture, 
was  passed  by  the  Philippine  Hoyse  of  Representatives  at  its  1917 
legislature. 

. The  Porto  Rico  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated. $1,000, - 
000  for  aid  in  the  growing  of  food  crops.  In  1917  about  40  rural 
teachers  were  engaged  in  all  sections  of  the  island. 

A bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  was  authorized  by  the  Tennessee  State 
liegislature  in  1917  for  buildings  and  other  improvements  by  the 
'State  university,  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  the  half-mill  tax, 
‘ estimated  to  produce  about  $886,000  per  annum  at  present  and  to  be 
used  for  maintenance.-  About  $100,000  may  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Duildings  at  a substation  in  middle  Tenn»^  } 

The  Texas  Legialatum^f^  1917  establi^ed  tlfc  w4t  Texas  Ag^Ar 
cul^d»l  and  Mecham  College  on  a grade- cofordM  the  ex* 
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elsewhere  to  give  two  years  of  high-school  agriculture  and  two  years 
corresponding  to  the  freshman'  and  sophomore  years  of  college  work. 
Provision  hsis  also  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  establishihg  a 
third  junior  ugricultural  college  to  be  known  as  the  Northeast  Texas 
Agricultural  College.  An  appropriation  of  $250,000  has  been  made 
for  its  establishment  and  maintenance-  Special  appropriations  were 
niflde  for  t|ie  station  and  substations,  aggregating  $225,095.34  for  the 
year  beginning  September  1,  1917,  and  $181,270.40  for  the  following 
year. 

The  1917  legislature  of  West  Virginia  gnmted  an  additional 
$75,000  for  the  agricultural  building.  The  legislature  also  appro- 
priated $20,000  for  buildings  on  the  new  farms. 


EXTENSION  AND  SHORT  COURSES. 


Special  instruction  courses  for  extension  workers held  in 
December  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and  a cour^^pbcially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  home  demonstration  agents,  including 
Knglish,  gardening,  dairying,  rural  sociology,  poultry  work,  rural 
social  engineering,  household  conveniences,  rural  recreation,  sanita- 
tion, home  nursing,  care  of  infants,  etc.,  from  January  7 to  February 
2,  1918. 


i 


Four-year  professional  courses  in  forestry  and  forest  engineering 
have  recently  been  established  at  the  University  of  California.  A 
12-\veeks  short  course  was  also  given,  begining  January  15,  1917,  to 
help  practical  woodsmen.  <The  work  included  theoretical  training  in 
surveying,  log  scaling,  timber  estimating,  logging,  fire  protection, 
silvercultme,  forest  administration,  trail  and  telephone  construction, 
English  composition,  grazing,  and  the  work  ot  the  United  States 
Forest  Service. 

A feature  of  the  annual  short  course  in  January  at  the  Georgia 
State  Agriciiltund  College  was  the  food-conservation  school  for 
farm  women.  County  demonstration  and  homt  economics  agents 
who  have  recently  taken  up  work  in  the.  extension  departments  ^were 
also  present  at  these  courses. 

A four- weeks  course  in  dairyipg  has  been  offered  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity to  w’omon  preparing  themselves  to  fill  positions  in  factories 
luanufpcturing  dairy  products.  This  course  included  the  testing 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  the  making  of  soft  cheese  and  ice  cream, 
dairy  barteriology,  general  dairying,  and  lectures  on  food  production; ' 

A special  short  course  was  arranged  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricul-' 
tural  College  in  November,  1917.  lliis  course  included  instruction 
in  ^agriculture,  home  economics,  engineering,  and  industrial  science, 
and  was  open  to  young  people  ^ho  have  not  yet  completed  .high- 
school,  work  as  well  as  to  those  prepared  for  full  cbllejgiate  in-r 
etruction.  ■ * . * 
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Eveninjy  courses  in  various  branches  of  agriculture  were  ofTerccl  in 
1917  at  tho  Maryland  State  Agricultural  College.  These  courses  in- 
cluded special  work  in  beekeeping,  poultry  raising,  and  fruit  growing 
for  suburban  rcsidems  of  Washington,  D.  C.  College  credit  was 
given  for  these  courses  so  far  as  practicable,  with  a system  of*certili- 
cates  showing  all  work  completed. 

The  Annual  Farmers’  Convention,  held  at  the  North  Carolina  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  Station,  in  August,  1916,  undcu'  the  auspices 
of  th^  college,  station,  and  extension  workers,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  of  its  kind  yet  held  in  the  State.  About  3.000 
men  and  2,000  women  were  in  attendaneve.  The  special  subject  of  the 
meeting' was  rural  education,  which  was  graphically  presented  by 
means  of  an  exhibition  in  which  several  booths  were  grouped  around 
a larger  booth  in  one  of  the  college  buildings.  The  smaller  booths 
represented  the  activities  of  the  station  and  extension  service,  while 
the  larger-booth  represented  a consolidated  or  farm-lKc  school. 

A school  of  education  has  been  organized  at  the  North  Dakota  State 
Agricultural  College  with  four  coui'ses  covering  four  years  and  two 
courses  covering  two  years*for  completion.  The  four-year  curricula 
are  designed  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  science, 
and  vocational  and  rural  school  administration,  while  the  two-y^ar 
curricula  arc  for  teachers  in  consolidated  schools  and  special  teachers. 

THE  -GRADUA^TE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  seventh  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agrieulture,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  American  Agrindturnl  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  was  held  July  3-28,  1916,  a^t  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College.  The  attempt  was  made  ta  develop  a 
more  systematically  organized  plan  of  work  at  this  session  than  had 
hithei-to  been  undertaken.  This  plan  involved  work  in  two  main 
linos.  One  of  these  included  progressive  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  involved  in  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
other  dealt  with  the  economic  and  social  factors  which  enter  into  the 
development  of  profitable  systems  of  agriculture  and  well-organized 
* rural  communities.  f ^ ‘ 


At  its  public  opening  exercises  the  school  was  welcomed  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultur-al  College  by  President  K.  L.  BHlterfield, 
and  the  granges  of  New  England  were  represented  by  J.  H. 
Hpjt*  Dean  A.  C.  Trge,  of  the  graduate  school,  outlined  briefly  the 
objects^for  which  the  school  was  established,  Iho  reasons  for  the  par- 
.ticular  courses  of  instruction  offered  at  the  seventh  sessioq,  and  tho 
intellectua^and  social  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  contact  of 
' instructors  and  students  in  such  a school;^ 

pr.  True  pointed  out  that  in  our  time—  ^ 

^ucetton  research  .more  and  more,  involve  the  harmonious  working  to* 


of  lhdly|WuBl^  who  are-  wllUng.  to  put.  aWay  selfish  ends  for 


r 
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the  common  good.  In  n vast  country  like  our  own  with  a population  drawn 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  with  an  almost  Infinite  variety  of  envlron- 
meuta!  conditions,  associations  of  s<*hoinrR  and  Investigators  from  mnny  differ- 
ent ro^^ons,  whether  their  work  deals  with  subjects  remote  from  practical 
affairs  or,  ns  In  the  case  of  most  of  us,  with  matters  of  vital  concern  to  great 
industries.  Is  of  (Treat  Importance  as  an  aid  to  that  mutuaf  understrmding  on 
whicli  the  life  of  our  Nation  an<l  the  i>crfectlng  of  our  civilization  depend.  For 
after  all.  ns  rtn-ent  events  in  the  world's  hl*»tory  have  shown,  public  opinion 
and  (Tovermnental  action  depend  n^ore  largely  than  Is  generally  recognized  on 
the  modes  of  thought  which  are  developed  In  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Sucli  an  organization  as  this  graduate  school,  having  behind  it  the  assoclareil 
universities  and  colleges  represented  In  the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  may  also  be  Inlluentlal  In  shaping  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  agricultural  scholarship  and  research.  If  through  our 
discussions  here  we  are  able  to  carry  back  to  our  respective  Institutions,  sug- 
gestions for  the  Improvement  of  courses  of  Instruction  and  methods  of  research 
and  to  stinmlate  faculties  and  students  to  mor^  thorough  wo^k,  we  sbnll  have 
made  a valuable  contribution  to  those  Influem^  which  are  to  determine  the 
success  of  the  great  movement  to  raise  American  agriculture  and  country  life 
to  tiie  highest  iwssiblo  level. 

Since  tliG  last  session,  of  our  school  this  movement  has  made  unusually  rapid 
progress.  The  permanent  national  system  of  agricultural  extension. educarlon, 
provided  for  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  has  olready  become  well  orgim- 
Ized  and  attained  great  dimensions.  In  over  1,200  counties,  spread  over  the 
entire  country,  extension  agents  are  regularly  working.  Supporting  these  local 
forces  are  about  1,500  extension  specialists  and  admlnlstrhtlve  officers  main- 
tained by  thff  State  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  least 

1.000  teachers  are  giving  Instruction  In  agricultural  subjects  In  our  frolleges, 
and  the  number  of  students  In  four-year  courses  of  agriculture  has  risen,  from 

14.000  In  1913  to  19,500  In  1915.  The  past  year  4,900  secondary  schools  gave 
agricultural  courses  attended  by  95.000  students,  as  compared  with  1,400  schools 
and  30,000  students  two  years  before.  The  force  employed  In  our  agricultural 
experiment  stations  has.  risen  to  1,860  and  the  Income  of  the  stations  In  1915 
was  $5,286,000.  The  force  employed  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  ov« 

16.000  and  Its  Income  about  $25,000,000. 

The  demand  for  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient  workers  In  agricultural  lines, 
whether  In  research,  etluentlon,  or  farm  practice,  has  never  before  run  sp  fur 
beyond  the  supply.  The  responsibilities  of  the  leaders  In  the  agrlctiHunU 
movement  have  never  been  so  heavy.  Their  encouragements  have  never  been 
80  great.  This  body  of  young  men,  who  have  already  been  trained  In  our 
higher  Institutions  of  learning  and  many  of  whom  are  already  eugoge«l  In 
teaching  or  research,  have  before  them  exceptional  opportunities  for  lend,  rsldp 
and  Idgh  success.  The  Incentives  to  thorough  preparation  and  the  most  strenu- 
ous emielivor  are  of  the  lilghest  and  broadest  character.  To  discover  nature*s 
secrets  and  thereby  advance  science  and  human  welfare,  to  Inspire  and  Instruct 
a vast  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children  In  colleges,  schools,  and  millions 
of  homes,  to  lay  n firm  and  safe  foundation  for  the  permanent  existence  and 
prosperity  of  tlio  Unlte<l  States  and  In  large  measure  of  all  the  world— these 
are  the  appropriate  tasks  of  agricultural  scholars  and  scientists,  - , 


A week  was  devoted  to  discussion^  of  the  problems  of  education 
with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  students  aiong  agricultural 
lin^  Dr.  W.  C.  Baglej,  director  of  the  school  of  education  oLthe 
University  of  ljlinois,  gave  five  lectures  on  the  foundations  !of 
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gogy.  He  argued  that  not  only  knowledge  but. “skill”  is  a legiti- 
mate and  important  end  of  education,  whether  the  subject  taught  is 
what  is  ordinarily  called  cultural,  such  as  language  and  mathematics, 

. or  technical,  as  engineering  and  agriculture.  The  inferrclations  of 
technical  and  cultural  aims  in  education  were  also  dwelt  upon.  A 
clear  and  impartial  resume  of  the  experimental  researches  on  the 
disciplinary  value  of  various  studieii  was  given,  with  the  conclusioT\ 
that  the  evidence  thus  far  accumulated  indicates  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain disciplinary  result  which  may  be  transferred  from  one  study  to 
another,  but  that  this  is  not  so  large  as  has  been  commonly  held  by 
the  friends  of  the  old  classical  education.  ^ 

Dean  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  school  of  educatk)u  of  the  University 
of^Mi^ouri,  presented  some  of  the  principles  on  which  methods  of 
teaching  should  rest.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  principle  that 
the  normal  mental  process  in  learning  is  to  work  from  problems 
toward  solution.  A problem  arising  in  the  experience  of  the 
student  ^^Reing  presented  to  him  by  his  teacher,  the  learner  may 
.become  inlarge  degree  his  own  instructor,  especially  if  the  solution 
is  of  vital  interest  to  him.  The  application  of  this  principle  would 
in  many  subjects  result  in  economy  of  mental  effort,  increase  of 
interest,  and  more  permanent  results.  Good  method  shoiiW'always 
culminate  in  elaborated  and  well-organized  knowledge. 

At  the  seminai*s  the  practices  of  teaching  various  agricultural  sub- 
jects were  presented  by  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  on  vegetable  gardening;  Prof.  C.  G.  Woodbury,  of  Purdue 
University,  on  pomology;  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  of  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College, on  agronomy;  and  Prof.  J.  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, on  poultry  husbandry,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Coyege  faculty  and  others.  On  Saturday  a conference  on  the 
training  of  men  for  agricultural  service  was  led  by  President  II.  J. 
Waters,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  who  dwelt  on  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  college  course  in  its  adaptation  to  this  end,  and 
by  Prof.  G.  A.  Works,  of  Cornell  University,  who  discussed  the 
.relation  of  the  agricultural  college  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools. 

The  conference  was  followed  by  a i*ound-table  discussion  by  tcach- 
' ers  of  secondary  agriculture  on  the  value  of  the  college  courses  in 
agricultural  education  as  a means  of  preparation  for  teaching  agri- 
culture, this  meeting  being  one  of  the  scries  of  conferences  held  dur- 
ing the  past  year  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  States  Relations  Service.  During  this 
educational  week  emphasis  was  often  laid  on  the  importance  of  train- 
ing in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education  for  students  intending 
become  teatheia  of  agricultural  subjects  in  colleges  or  schools. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  GARDEN  ARMY. 

By  J.  H.  Francis,  Director. 


Tliis  name  was  adopted  in  March,  1918.  The  work  of  the  orpnni- 
f.iiti(ni  is  an  expansion  of  work  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.in  1914.  T1h‘  scale  upon  which  it  was  done  wasJimited  tho 
finances  that  could  be  secured -for  it. 

The  acute  demand  for  food  production  ^I’owing  out  of  the  war 
conditions  made  expansion  possible. 

Mr,  P.  P.  Claxton',  Commissioner  of  Education,  addressed  the' fol- 
lowing letter  to  lion.  Franklin  K,  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
February  14, 1918: 

My  Dfab  Mr,  Skcretary:  For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
l>een  developing  slowly,  with  n small  appropriation,  a plan  of  school-directed 
home  gardening  In  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  suburban  communities  whicli 
lias  proved  so  effective,  botli  for  education  and  for  food  ])ro<luctlon,  tliat  I*fe<'l 
it  to  be  almost  Imperative  that  It  be  put  Into  operation  at  once  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  country  as  one  moans  of  meeting  tlie  fomi  emergency  \vbl(’li  now  exists  and 
will  probably  continue  to  exlst’foi*  two  or  three  years  at  least. 

The  plan  consists  in  enlisting  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  9 of  10  and 
14  or  l5  In  systematic  pardon  work  for  food  prwlnctlon  on  such  pints  of  grotind 
as  can  be  had  for  tliis  luirpose  near  their  homes,  on  hnck  yards,  side  yards,  and 
vacant  lots,  nml  tlu  n [tctivlding  tendter-di rectors  for  tlieni  nt  the  rate  of  oni» 
teacher-director  for  » :u  li  group  of  from  100  to  150  garden  workers.  Parents 
and  older  brotliers  and  sisters  are  Induced  to  coopernte  with  the  children  when- 
ever this. Is  possible.  The  work  of  the  cldidren  Is  done  after  school  hours  and 
on  .Saturdays  and  vacation  days,  so  that  no  time  Is  taken  from  scliool. 

In  tlie  schools  of  cities,  towns,  village.s,  and  suburban  vonnnunitlos  of  tlie 
Pnitetl  State.s  there  arc  upproxlnmtoly  7,0(K),000  children  of  tho  ages  given  above ; 
of  these  probttlily  r>,000.000  would  l>e  able  to  find  some  space  for  gardening 
anrl  ran  bO  iiuluco<i  to  do  systematic  garden  work  under  tills  plan.  For  tliclr 
Instruction  and  direction  40.000  teacher-directors  will  be  ncedeil,  and  In  all  tlie 
larger  places  tliere  should  be  general  snperintendefits  ami  Instructors  of  the.se 
teacher-dIr>*ctors.  Tbidcr  proper  supervision  this  army  of  lioys  and  girls  may 
easily  protluoe  .'r2W),000,000  worth  of  foo<l,  which  will  reach  the  consumer  In 
perfect  ccAiditIvm  without  cost  for  traiisiiortatlon  or  handling  nml  without  loss 
through  deterioration  on  tlie  markets.  An  equal  amount  of  other  forms  of 
food  nuiV  thereby  be  rclease^l  for  exportation  for  tho  use  of  our  armks  and 
our  id  Hep  overseas.  Many  millions  of  dollars  may  be  produced  and  savetl  for 
investment  In  bonds  or  war  savings  stamps,  and  the  children  engagetl  In  work 
will  bo/bencfUetl  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Since-  the  work  will  be 
done  by  children  who  would  otherwise  be  Idle,  and  on  land  which  would  not 
Otherwise  be  used,  there  will  be  no  cost  except  for  supervision  and  direction 
and  fot*  tools,  seeds,  and  fertllixers.  Experience  shows  tha^  the  cost  of  these 
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does  not  eicml  lO  per  ct*nt  of  the  value  of  the  footl  produceil,  mul  Is  often  much 
less. 

The  Department  of  ARrioulture  hns^nproed  to-fiirnislt  to  the  Rurcnu  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  promotion  of  this  work,  Its  hulletlnH  and  leaflets  on  gardening 
in  such  numbers  ns  may  be  nee«Ied,  and  will  ask  its  county  ngrlculturul  agents 
and  home-demonstration  agents  to  use  n part  of  their  time  In  supervising  and 
instructing  teacher-dir<*ctor8  when  tliey  have  the  ability  and  when  this  work 
does  not  take  too  much  time  from  their  other  ainjilmore  legltianite  duties. 

The  States  division  of  the  Council  of  Niftlomil  Defense  has  prouilse<l  to  co- 
operate In  raising  money  In  State  and  local  communities  to  pay  the  snlnrica  of 
supervisors  In  places  where  this  may  be  necessary.  Tim  National  War  Garden 
(?ommlBsion  will  cooperate  by  donating  In  unlimited  numbers  Its  practical 
garden  bulletins,  and  by  printing  for  distribution  at  t ^.st  a daily  rCHord  book 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  E<luc:it!on  for  keeping  garden 
accounts. 

Rut  nil  this  can  be  made  effective  only  through  tho'Rurenu  of  Education, 
which,  to  enable  It  to  stimulate  and  direct  this  work  effectively,  must  have  in 
the  beginning  approximately  $35;SOO.  in  addition  to  all  funds  which  It  now  has, 
as  Is  shown  In  the  following  table  of  estimates: 

r 

Eitimate  of  coit  for  promothjtp  ^chool-dircvtcd  home  garden  work. 

One  director $4,000 

One  assistant  director 3,  000 

Fifteen  stenographers,  tyimwrltcrs,  .and  mailing  and  filing 

clerks 18,  000 

One  messenger 800 

Typewriting,  multigraphing,  and  addrossogrnpldng  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment,  and  .stipplies  and  stationery.  10,  000 

Total  35/800 

Bt^cause  of  the  very  great  Importance  of  this  matter,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  whatever  Is  done  i 'jiist  be  done  very  quickly,  1 have  the  honor  to  request 
that  you  give  it  your  very  careful  consideration^  and  If  it  commends  Itself  to 
you,  that  you  ask  the  President  to  make  avnllat^e  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  this  use  so  much  of  Ida  War  Emergency  Fund  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  work  until  other  funds  are  avallab'Te  through  congressional 
appropriation  or  otherwise. 

Respectfully  submitted.  P.  P,  Claxton, 

CommUsioner, 

The  honorable  the  Skcretjcry  or  thk  Intesiob, 

Following  this  letter,  and  upon  the  request  of  Setfretary  Lane, 
President  .Wilson  appropriated  $50,000  from  the  National  Security^ 
and  Defense  Fund  to  promote  school  and  school-supervnsed  home 
gardening  among  the  schoor  children  of  America  residing  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  Up  to  this  time  the  field  had  been  practically 
untouched  by  liny  governtnental  agency.  In  a few  cities  throughout 
the  country,  garden  work  had  been  undertaken  by  the  schools  and  by 
civic  organizations,  but  these  instances  were  few  in  number. 

' Eariy  in  April,  1918,  the  following  suggestions  on  plans  of  brgani- 
zation  were  sent  to  school  superintendents  and  garden  teachers  and 
supervisors: 
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Nmnl>er  of  members  In  a conipnny  : Ten  to  one  bmalred  and  fifty. 

.A;;c  limit:  Any  rcIkhiI  child,  hut  preferahly  the  more  Important  conipanlei 
should  he  enlisted  from  the  pupils  above  the  third  {trade. 

He.|iiirement8  for  enjlsiment : The  slirnlng  of  an  ohllttatlon  card  In  which  the 
puidl  ngree.s  to  raise  one  or  more  food  crops  and  to  keep  records  of  his  work 
and  the  results,  reporting  them  to  the  teacher  or  garden  supervisor,  These 
rnrds  will  he  furnished  by  this  bureau, 

'’liner' ^"0  Heulenauts,  the 
latter  ilepeiicling  upon  the  number  of  soldiers  enlisted. 

Insignia  : 

^r  the  prlvate.s.  a servlt.e^ar  wlMi  D.«.  S.  G.  In  red  letters  on  a white 
*"l)ackground  with  a border  of  blue. 

For  the  second  lieutenant,  the  same  bar  with  one  wlilte  star  In  the  border 
For  the  first  lieutenant,  the  hnme  b,.r  with  two  white  stars  In  the  border! 
ror  the  captain,  the  same  bar  with  three  white  stars  in  the  bonier 
For  the  garden  te*che^r  supervisor,  similar  Insignia  without  stars,  with 
blue  letters  and  a red  border. 

Fnlistment  of  existing  organizations:  Atiy  organization  of  school  children 
now  doing  garden  work  will  be  eligible  to  enlistment.  Such  orgnnlzatlons 
may  keep  their  existing  form.  If  they  so  desire  and  have  the  additional  Im- 
IH'Uis  of  belonging  to  a national  army  fostered  by  President  Wilson,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  aim  of  this 
^ army  la  to  nationalize  and  unify  the  great  work  now  being  carried  on  among 
school  children  of  America.  ' “ 

Five  regional  and  one  general  director  were  cbosen  to  orgunize  and 
cany  forward  the  work.  The  regional  directors  were  selected  because 
of  U^ir  expert  and  practical  knowledge  of  gardening  and  their  ex- 
feii^e  experience  as  garden  and  agriculture  teachers.  Their  duties 
were  to  include  the  writing  of  garden  leaflets  in  language  and  form 
suited  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  school  age,  and  adaptable  to  class  or- 
ganization. Each  region  was  to  be  furnished  separate  leaflets.  They 
were  to  meet  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  district  to  which 
they  were  to  bo  sent.  As  an  illustration,  the  southeastern  region  has 
five  zonal  districts,  and  separate  leaflets  were  written  for  each.  These 
garden  lesson  leaflets  were  highly  appreciated  by  teachers  who  were 
able  thiough  their  help  to  conduct  companies  successfully  through 
the  garden  season. 

A partial  report  made  July  10, 1018,  showed  the  following  results: 

1.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  President  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army. 

2.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  unproductive  home  and  vacant  lots 
were  converted  into  productive  land.  This  released  an  equal  acreage 
used  in  truck  gardening  for  the  production  of  other, foodstuffs  more 
important  for  war  purposes.  It  relieved  transportation  congestion 

through  home  consumption  of  home-produced  foodstuffs.  . 
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3.  Fifty. tlioiisaiul  teachers  received  valuajjfrei^instruction  in  garden- 

ing througli  tlio,  gnnlen  leaflets  written  by  experts  in  this  office  and 
distributetl  from  here.  One  million  five  hundred  tlioiisand  leaflets 
were  sent  out.  ^ 

4.  Boards  of  education  and  other  civic  organizations  were  influ- 
enced to  give  financial  and  moral  support  to  the  school  and  home 
garden  uiovcmen^  and  to  pay  extra  salaries  for  supervision  and 
tcaclijng, 

5.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  l>ecaine  interested  in  the 
garden  inovenient  and  worked  with  their  children  in  home  gardens. 
In  Salt  Lake  City  alone  5,200  mothers,  representing  02  parental  asso- 
ciations, actively  supported  food  production  in  the  schools. 

0.  Thousands  of  civic,  coinincrcial,  and  patriotic  organizations  be- 
came interested  in  the  movement  and  gave  it  hearty  support. 

7.  One  and  one-half  million  children  were  given  something  to  do 
last  summer ; something  that  helped  to  carry  the  burden  of  their  coun- 
try in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  something  that  helped  them  to  build 
character,  and  something  that  appealed  to  and  developed  their 
patriotism. 

8.  Home  and  vacant  lot  gardening  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  was 
dignified  and  made  popular  to  a degree  that  practically  insured  it 
a prominent  place  in  the  school  system,  of  our  country.  It  would  be 
(lifiTicult  to  estimate  the  educational  and  material  value  of  such  results. 
No  other  movement  in  Jjistory  promises  so  much  in  aiding  the  “ back- 
to-the-soil  ’’  movement  as  this. 

Pre.sident  Wilson  made  a second  appropriation  of  $200,000  to  con- 
tinue the  U*ork  until  July,  1010,  and  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
organization.  / 

A slight  readjustment  of  territory  assigned  to  the  regional  directors 
was  necessary.  The  southeastern*  region  was  enlarged  by  adding 
West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  from  the  southern  region. 
The  southern  region  in  turn  was  given  Missouri  and  Kansas  from  the 
central  section  and  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  western  sec- 
tion. • The  five  regional  directors  remain  the  same  as  before  the  new 
adjustment. 

Twenty-five  assistant  regional  directors  were  appointed.  The 
duties  of  the  a&sistnnt  regional  directors  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
regional  directors,  but  ate  on  a more  intensive  scale  and  in  a more 
limited  territory.  T4iey  work  under  the  direction  of  the  regional 
director  in  a pait  of  his  territory  assigned  to  them  and  make  weekly 
reports  to  him.  , 

Under  this  orgnniiiation  the  Uniteni-Siates  School  Garden  Army  is 
working  for  the  season  1918-19. 
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Contents.— I.  Th,.  kindcriciirtm  nnd  tlir  war.- -II.  Ktiul.Tffnrtfn  pracHco.— III.  Surrey 
of  (hr  kltxirt  ^artrn  (»f  Itloliimnul,  Irul.---l  \*.  Itrcrni  imhllcotloiis  pcrtalulng  to  the 
eduratlou  of  .voudk  ohildrrn.  — V..Kln(I(MK>i»'trn»U'i:l;^Iutlon. 


I.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  WAR; 

AA  itii  war  in  tiie  world  turnin<r  everjtliin^  topsy-turvy,  institu- 
tions and  existin','  .social  corivontions,  fonneily  taken  for  granted, 
are  now  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  and  their  meanings  sifted,  in 
o^lcr  that  nothing  useless  niity  be  permitted  to  cumber  the  earth 
when  every  bit  of  time,  space,  labor,  money,  and  thought  is  impera- 
tively demanded  for  carrying  on  the  world  business. 

Side  by  side  with  the  jn-ocess  of  excluding  the  useless  is  going  for- 
ward the  proce.ss  of  uncovering  the  essentials  in  human  institutions' 
and  making  them  yield  up  their  wcabh  of  possibilities.  Education 
has  thii.s  been  discovered.  The  school,  as  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
mentalities of  education,  hfls  begun  to  come  into  its  own.  More- 
over, since  babies  are  assuming  a new  value  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
deinocracy.  the  kindcrgailen  in  its  relation  to  the  school  and  to  the 
iiome  is  regarded  afresh  with  ros]vcct  and  expectation. 

T/if  I:in(IenjaH.in‘Ainit  for  the  refugee  children  of  France.— One 
very  direct  forih  of  war  service  is  th.atjbeing  provided  by  the  kinder- 
gartens of  .Vnierica  for  the  task  of  restoring  to  normality  the  little 
children  living  in  the  refugee  colonics  of  France. 

'I’he  service  undertaken  by  the  .\meriean  branch,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  fjnion’is  that  of  equipping  and  supporting  a 
kindergarten  unit  in  conjunction  with  the  chiltlren’s  bureau  of  the 
American  Red  Cro(9?' in  France,  to  work  under  the  auspice.s  of  the 
citizens’  comnihlee  for  the  conservation  of  the  children  of  Aqierica 
during  the  war.  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis  is  director  and  Miss  Mary 
Moore  Orr  associate  diix'ctor  of  the  unit. 

Mi.ss  Curtis  and  Miss  Orr,  after  visiting  the  devastated  .i-egions 
of  France,  returned  with  the  strong  conviction  that  it  is  trained  ■ 
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kindorgnrtnors  \vl\^o  are  needed  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  chiWren 
and  to  give  bark  to  them  some  of  the  joys  of  normal  chil^^ood 
through  plays,  games*,  stories,  handwork,  and  other  educative 
activities. 

The  pitiful  condition  of  the  little  ones  is  dcscrihod  by  Miss  (‘nrtis 
in  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Intemational  Kinder- 
garten Unioh^  Subjected  to  the  horrors  of  bombardments  and  gas, 
bewildered  and'bemmibed  by  the  necessity  for  sib  nee  in  the  presence 
of  the  frightful  bodies,  imderROurished,  apathetic  through  su tiering 
so  inany  terrors,  these  unfortunate  diildreu  are  in  diinger  of  losing 
their  sanity  unless  something  immediate  is  done  for  their  restoration. 

In  Miss  Curtis's  own  words: 

They  have  been  In  the  gassed  regions,  they  have  been  Inst  on  tlie  fiehls  of 
Flanders,  lliey  have  fled  from  their  burning  vllla^^es,  they  have  liecn  aeiual 
prisoners  with  the  civilian  poi>uhitlon  back  of  the  i:nemies*  lines. 

Tho  Ocrinans  are  sending  back  from  tlic  prison  camps  thoiisaiuls 
of  civilians,  keeping  them  in  Switzerland  for  a cerlain  lime  and  then  ■ 
allowing  them  to  return  to  France.  At  Eviansles-llains,  the  dis- 
tributing point,  child  refugees  are  coming  in  at  the  late  of  r.OO  a 
day.  Mis.s  (hirtis  declares : . 

It  Is  a tiHKeily  tlint  has  no  imrallel  In  the  worliVs  hlstca-y.  Tlic  clillilrcn  <>r'^ 
lining  plaml  lu  colonies,  In  cliatoaus,  In  convents,  In  convnlescent  liosi>ltal.sW 
untlFvletory  wltli  honor  Is  won.  They  need  soiif's  and  .stories  and  the  joys  of 
cldldhood  restoretl,  and  more  tlmn  all.  they  need  n otluaing. 

Kvery  foreign  mall  brings  more  pitiful  stories.  It  Is  childhood’s  darkest 
hour. 

Tho  kindergartners  of  America  have  raised  over  $35,000  to  defray 
the  e.xpcnses  of  equipping  and  sending  kindergarten  teachers  to 
France.  A number  of  teachers  have  already  sailed,  and  others  will 
follow  as  soon  as  funds  for  the  purpo.se  can  bo  raised. 

Conservation  if  the  childr^n^tf^mcrica—To  conserve  the  well- 
_teing  of  American  children  is  properly  regarded  as  a form  of  war 
The  campaign,  organized  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  saving  the  lives  and  bettering  the  health 
of  100,000  babies  during  the  current  year;  has  been  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  parents  and  teachers.  Kindergarten  teachers  have  ^lade" 
it  their  imsinelss  to  assist  in  the  work  of  weighing  and  measuring, 
youpg  children,  and  recording  the  facts  brought  dut  by  the  physical 
examinations.  In  some  instances  follow-up  measures  are  being  insti- 
tuted in  order  that  immediate  results  may  be  secured  foij  the  kindey- 
gartens.  This  is  the  case  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  whert  the  supervisor  of 
kmdergarteiw  issued  to  the  teachers. the  following  instructions: 

While  the  baby  measuring  and  weighing  records  are  nvnllnblc  in  yonr  sch^l 
building,  will  you  please  make  a list  of  the  names  of  all  children  In  your 
Bcliool  district  who  wfU  be  of  kindergarten  ige  this  coming  school  year!  Send 
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to  me  the  number — figures  only — you  discover.  I will  then  take  some  stops  to 
help  you  bring  tlid&e  children  In  promptly  In  September,  1918. 

This  will  he  nn  effort  to  avoid  the  dropping-In-at'iu)y-time  that  so  pulls  down 
our  kindergarten  organization  and  work. 

Another  form  of  service  in  which  kinc^rgiirtens  have  cn^a^cd 
during  the  past  15  months  is  that  of  cooperating  with  those  social 
agencies,  in  their  respective  connnunitics,  whose  concern  is  witli 
child  welfare.  To  provide  wholesome  kinds  of  interest  and  activity 
in  connection  witll  the  social  side  of  child  life,  and  thus  to  protect 
childhood  from  some  of  the  blighting  indiicnces  of  war  conditions, 
kimlergailen  teachers  are  spending  their  nontoaclu^ig  hours  in  (ell-  ^ 
ling  stories  to  gnmps  of  children,  supervising  some  of  the  play  in  the  ^ 
small  parks  and  public  playgrounds,  directing  children  in  the  culti- 
vation of  back-yard  gardens,  organizing  exoairsions  to  woodej^  or 
parks  comciiient  to  the  neighborhood,  and  otlier  similar  activities. 
Nor  arc  tlie  teachers  uniniiulful  of  their  responsjbility  for  seeing  to  . 
‘it  that  eliildren  are  gathered  in  and  kept  in  school  nor  of  their  further 
res]  lonsi  bill  tics  towitfd  the  mother:^  csj)ecially  in  regard  to  instruc- 
tion in  liygiene,  care  and  wise  purchasing  of  food,  and  more  cflicieiit 
ways  of  living, 

Kimlergancn  practice  itself  is  innucnced  through  the  new  insight, 
for  toaclicrs  rcitlizc  as  never  before  the  significance  of  the  laws  which 
govern  all  nght  association  of  individtials.  Self-activity  must  al- 
ways he  the  guiding  princii)le  of  the  kindergarten,  but  the  individual  ► 
is  to  be  developed  as  a member  of  a group;  as  such  he  must  conform 
to,  must  -obey  the  law's  which  rule  the  whole,  and  subordinate  sclf- 
gralification  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Since  the  children  who  fail  < 
,to  loiirii  this  lesson  .early  fn  life  become  weaklings,  self-seeking  irf- 
dividuals,  and  moral  failures,  kindergarten  teachers  arc  more  con- 
sciously than  before  directing  the  children  in  exercises  wliicli 
cull  for  instant  response  in  conceried  action  and  for  conformity  to 
the  desire  of  the  group;  also  in  organized  phiys  which  demand  sclf- 
siibordi nation  and  ^eaiinVork,  and  which  make,  for  liclpfnl,  self- 
controlled  children.  % 

The.  lanl^garfen  as  a factor  in  A?neri(aiueai!^\ — It  is  no.  new*  ' 
thing  for  the  kindergarten  to  provide  sonic  of  the  moans  for  trans- 
forming aliens  into  Americans.  A permanent  argument  for  kinder-, 
garten. extension  is  that  tlic  children  of  (he  foroigii  born  by  moans 
of  kindergarten  gaining  are  fainiliarizod.  witli  English  before  for- 
mal school  woyK  sets  in,  and  time  vis  thus  saved  for  tlie  grade'\vork. 
Furtherrno^home  vJteiting  and  holding  mothers’  inertings  have 
been  part/^f  the  kindergarten  teachers’  business  and  have  been  a 
factorym  bringing  tlie  foreign  family  into  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  ciistorps  and  standards  of  die  .new  codntiy. 
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The  unique  element  in  the  relation  of  the  kindergartner  to  the 
foreign  family  is  that  she  reaches  the  members  in  a normal  way 
before  their  home  life  has  been  disturbed.  When  the  district  nurse 
or  the  social  worker  comes  to  the  family,  it  is  at  a time  when  economic 
pressure  or  sickness  has  forced  them  to  the  position  of  want,  in 
which  they  are  discovered. 

In  recent  years  the  development  of  parent-teacher  associations  has 
tended  to  absorb  the  kindergarten  mothers’  meeting  into  the  larger 
body,  and  the  practice  in  public-school  kindergartens  of  requiring 
kindergarten  teachers  to  teach  in  the  classroom  both  morning  and 
afternoon  has  lendered  it  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  visit  in  the 
homes^  as  they  used  to  do.  The  timid,  non-English-speaking  woman, 
conscious  of  being  different  from  her  neighbors,  has  been  reluctant 
to  attend  the  larger,  more  formal  school  meeting,  and  has  thus  missed 
the  participation  in  community  affairs  and  the  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing the  language  which  her  children  are  using  in  their  daily  school 
life  and  which  her  husband  has  acquired  through  the  night  school, 
the  shop  school^  or  the  lodge  school.  ^ 

One  result  of  this  situation  is, that  the  mother,  the  center  of  the 
household,  is  neglected  and  often  looked  down  upon  by  husband  and 
children,  who  have  outstripped  her  in  the  acquisition  of  the  tools  of 
citizenship.  As  the  distance  between  them  increases  she  grows  apa- 
thetic, antagonistic,  and  reluctant  to  rouse  herself  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage ^nd  customs  which  would  help  fo  bridge  the  distance.  This 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  kindergartner.  Efforts  are  now  being  di- 
rected toward  the  establishment  of  more  kindergartens,  especially  in 
regions  where  large  numbers  of  aliens  ai'e  employed  in  necessary 
industfies^  since  the  barrier  of  noncommunication  can  thus  be  re- 
moved while  the  ^ildrcn  are  young,  and  unconscious  of  any  differ- 
ence betwwn  themselves  and  their  American  neighbork^  and  toward 
the  restoration  to  its  former  place  and  function  of  the  kindergarten 
motli/trs’  meeting,  and  the  development  of  the  “ door-step  ” meetings, 
since  in  them  can  be  found  the  machinery  for  a finer  give-and-take 
relationship  between  old  Americans  and  moi*o  recent  Americans. 

Rindergartens  in  Ordnance  schools  on  Government  reservations. — 
Government  reservations  for  industrial  plants  are  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  present  emergkey  and  are  being  developed  under 
the.  direction  of  the  industrial-service  section  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. Wherever  the  needs  of  the  workers  and  their  families 
require  it  a hew  town  is  being  created,  with  suitable  houses,  school 
buildings,  church  buildings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  and  other  facill 
ties  for  wholesome,  clean,  social  living.  As  an  integral  part  of  the 
school*  qrstem  kindergarte  is  are  ;cing  provided,  and  teachere  are 
sought  who  possess  qualities  essential  to  successful  community  co- 
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operation.  Cottages  or  teacherages  arc  being  built  for  the  housing 
of  the  teachere.  Each  school  has  one  room  planned  purposely  for  a 
kindergarten,  and  the  equipment  and  supplies  are  to  excellent  in 
quality. 

These  reservation  kindergartens  offer  to  the  teachei'S  chosen  to 
direct  them  rich  opportunity  for  the  best  kind  of  patriotic  service, 
(’’omparatively  few  kindergartners  can  go  abroad  at  present  for 
service  in  France,  but  here  in  America  is  an  opportunity  to  do  a vital 
and  far-reaching  piece  of  work.  Not  only  the  school  population  is 
to  be  educated,  but  the  entire  community  as  well.  There  will  be  play- 
grounds and  other  forms  of  recreational  activity  which  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  will  he  peculiarly  fitted  to  direct. 

Schools  for  the  colored  childr^iu  as  well  as  for  the  white,  will  ho 
established  on  the  reservations  near  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  and  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Retaining  the  name  kindergarfeny — It  was  to  be  expected  that 
some  discussion  on  the  rejection  or  ix^tention  of  the  name  kindergar- 
ten would  follow  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  war  with 
(yermany.  That  the  institution  itself  has  become  thoroughly  natur- 
alized there  can  be  no  doubt.  No  other  phase  of  educatioR^s  moi*e 
completely  democratic  and  American  than  the  kindergarten.  In 
this  respect  the  prophecy  of  the  founder  has  been  fulfilled  that  in 
America,  the  new  world  where  new  life  was  and  is  unfolding,  the 
new  education  of  the  human  race  would  take  firm  I'oot.  In  Ger- 
many, tlie  geographical  birthplace  of  the  kindergarten,  little  more 
than  the  outer  form  and  the  name  is  discoverable;  the  essence  is 
missing.  The  kindergarten  is  not  at  home  in  Germany. 

The  edict  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  1851  forbidding  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens  is  tacit  evidence  that  a system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  people  based  upon  the  principle  of  self;activity,  free- 
dom, and  respect  for  individuality  was  considered  a dangerous  foe 
to  the  success  of  military  autocracy.  It  was  charged  at  the  time  t^t 
the  'tendency  of  the  kindergartens  was  toward  atheism  and  revolu- 
tion, an  indictment  that  inspired  the  Berlin  comic  paper  to  point  out 
as  objects  of  suspicion  “those  three-year-old  demagogues^with  their 
inflammatory  speeches,  those  red-handed  revolutionists  in  swaddling 
clothes.’" 

The  contention  of  those  who  desire. to  change  the  name  kinder- 
gailen  is  that,  since  the  institution  is  truly  Americanized,  the  name 
should  undergo  the  same  process;  also  that  the  new  name  should  bear 
in  it  the  suggestion  of  organic  relation  with  the  school  system.  But 
the  clumsiness  and  ineptitude  of  the  substitutes  which  have  been 
siiggj^ted  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  tliem  will  be 
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“ Children  garden  ” or  “ child  ^rden,”  the  literal  equivalent  in 
English  for  kindergarten,  is  acceptable  in  so  far  as  it  retains  the 
description  of  the  institution;  But  the  sound  of  it  is  a^vkward  and 
disagreeable  to  the  ear. 

“Subpriniary  ” is  a term  which  has  been  offered,  and -in  a few 
systems  adopted,  because  it  i^  said  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a real 
connection  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  rest  or  the  school 
" organization.  The  objection  to  it  lies  in  its  failure  to  define  the 
essence  of  the  kindergarten;  “sub”  makes  the  institution  a mere 
annex  to  the  primary  grades  and  expresses  only  an  external  relation. 

“ Primary  circle  ” has  been  suggested  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  name  emphasizes  the  aloofness  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment from  the  school  as  a whole,  whereas  primary  circle  is  ex  pres-  s 

sive  of  th^  truth  that  the  aims,  principles,  and  ideals  of  the  kinder-  ! 

garten  are  basic  of  what  is  to  follow  in  child  training.  The  reason  ' 

is  good,  but  the  name  offered  is  not  a success.  In  school  vernacular 
“ primary  ” is  limited  in  its  meaning,  and  has  become  synonymous  | 

with  first  grades;  primary  circle,  therefore,  being  narrowly  inter-  } 

preted,  would  cause  the  institution*  to  be  regarded  as  a side  issue  \ 

externally  related  to  the  first  gi’ade, 

“Baby  nest”  is  the  designation  chosen  in  place  of  kindergarten  ! 

in  Italy.  The  description  of  the  baby  nests  given  by  Signorina  Amy  : 

Bernardy  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation leads  to  the  conviction  that,  according  to  the  American 
understanding  of  things,  these  institutions  would  be  classed  as  day 
nurseries.  * ’ 

' A passing  observation  should  be  given  to  the  terms  “school  of  i 

childhood  ” and  “ house  of  childhood.”  The  former  name  was  : 

selected  to  designate  the  department  for  the  youngest  children  in  \ 

the  schoohof  education  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  pro- 
. jectors  the  school  wished  to  be  free  from  the  limitations  which  , 

would  natunilly  be  imposed  upon  the  experiment  if  it  bofe  the  name  j 

kindergarten,  and  from  having  judgments  passed  upon  the  work 
according  to  kindergarten  standards.  The  “ house  of  childhood  ” 
is  the  name  selected  by  Dr.  Montessori  to  describe  the  type  of  edu- 
cational institution  devised  by  her.  The  classes  were  originally 
'established  within  the  tenement  houses  erected  by^an  association  for 
good  building  in  JRpine,  and  were  intended  .to  provide  for  the  early 
- : . training  of  the  children  of  the  workmen  housed  in  the  tenements. 

, Among  the\  members  of'the  International  Kindergarten  Union  it 
ia  generally  felt  that  “ kindergarten  ” should  remain.  No  other  word 
' 80  aptly  and  euphoniously  describes  the  thing  signified,  an  organiza-  | 

^ y ; tapn  in  which  each  mdividual  child  is  reg^ded  as  a living  prga.nism 

.Or -plant  whose  inner  nature  is  capable  of  unfolding  its  richness  in 
r^ponse  to  a favorable  environment  and  under  the  gardener^s  care. 
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II.  KINDERGARTEN  PRACTICE. 

♦- 

Turning  from  the  name  to  the  instiUition  itself,  it  is  evident  that 
modification  in  practice  is  steadily  proceeding.  Aside  from  the  oft- 
cited  illumination  coining  from  “ the  light  of  modern  psychology 
and  child-study,”  several  factors  are  contributing  to  bring  about 
change  of  methods  as  well  as  of  materials.  Among  these  are: 

(1)  The  need  for  giving  to  primary  teachers  and  supervisors  a 
clear  exposition  of  kindergarten  principles  and  methods. 

(2)  The  new  faith  in  democracy,  expressing  itself  educationally 
in  new  faith  in  children’s  ability  to  direct  their  own  activities  and 
to  organize  their  own  groups. 

(3)  The  friendly  attitude  toward  experiment4ition  with  methods 

and  materials,  coupled  with  the  “newly  acquired  devotion  to  the 
checking  of  results.”  * 

(4)  The  increasing  number’ of  kindergarten  teachers  who  each 
year  study  education  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Testing  and  measuring  'progress  of  klndergartc'n  children. — Until 
recently  it  has  been  urged  tliat  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing 
a satisfactory  measure  of  the  results  of  kindergarten  training  are 
insurmountable,  and  that  the  best  things  that  happen  to  children 
because  of  a year  or  so  in  kindergarten  can  not  possibly  be  reduced 
to  terms  of  objective  measurement.  In  answer  to  this,  Dr.  W.  C, 
Baglcy,  in  his  introduction  to  The  Kindergarten  in  Japan,*  points 
out  that,  while  the  ultimate  effects  of  certain  educational  doctriites 
may  be  difficult  to  predict  and  the  immediate  effects  difficult  to  de- 
termine and  evaluate,  “ these  are  ass\imptions  neither  to  bo  made 
lightly  nor  to  be  used  as  a cloak  for  mental  inertia.  The  very 
difficulty  should  rather  be  a spur  to  the  devising  of  means  tow^ard 
accurate  prediction,  exact  measurement,  and  just  evaluation.” 

In  response  to  the  spur  prick,  a beginning  has  been  made  during 
tho  past  yeav  of  a valuable  type  of  work.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Alma  L.^nzel,  of  Minneapolis,  who  devised  a tentative  set  of 
tests  of  cliildr^’s  abilities,  a group  of  experienced  kindergartners 
undertook  to  give  the  tests  and  record  the  results  after  a unifonn 
manner.  Certain  typical  kindergarten,  activities  were  selected,  ap- 
propriate tests  for  their  measurement  were  determined,  and  groups 
of  children  were  tested  at  tho  beginning  and  again  toward  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  The  progress  in  ability  was  recorded  on  a card 
devised  for  the  purpose,  and  a summing  up  of  the  findings  was  mad© 
by  Miss  BinzeL 

' The  activities  selected  for  the  project  were  those  expressive  of  the 
following  forms  of  ability:  Physical  control;  language,  as  to  lunjge 
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of  vocabulary  and  ability  in  oral  composition ; musical  expression 
and  recognition;  constructive  ability  as  shown  in  both  temporary 
and  permanent  constructions;  skill  in  graphic  presentation;  scientific 
aptitude  as  indicated  by  identifying  objects,  answering  questions  as 
to  use  and  source  of  materials  and  as  to  processes;  and  mathematical 
aptitude  as  shown  by  using  number,  counting,  and  recognizing  num- 
ber groups.  ^ 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Miss  Binzel  that,  in  spite  of  handicaps,  the 
results  of  the  preliminary  testing  justify  the  continuance  and 
expansion  of  the  w^ork;  that  in  due  course  of  time  it  will  be  j)Ossible 
to  arrange  scales  of  kindergarten  work  just  as  spelling,  handwriting, 
arithmetic,  and  composition  scales  have  been  devised  for  grade  work ; 
that  ultimately,  norms  wMl  come  into  existence  that  will  be  valid  in 
the  measurement  of  progress  due  to  kindergarten  education;  and 
that  while  growth  in  certain  qualities  of  character  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  quantitative  expression,  it  is  legitimate  to  draw  infer- 
ences as  to  developing  pci'sonality  from  the  scientific  data  furnislied 
by  the  tests. 

Waste  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school, — Progress 
has  been  made  in  the  study  undertaken  by  the  committee  on  minimum 
essentials  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  subject  of  wlmt 
and  how  much  of  the  kindergarten’s  contributions  to  the  child’s 
development  are  utilized  in  his'sub.sequent  school  years.  Tlio  report  ’ 
in\do  by  the  committee  chairman.  Miss  Annie  Moore,  treats  of  inves- 
tigations made  in  the  field  of  arithmetical  concepts,  of  literature, 
of  the  use  of  free  oral  expression  in  first  grade.  * 
scries  of  tests  in  fundamental  arithmetical  concepts  was  used  to 
ffasure  the  abilities  of  kindergarten  and  nonkindergarten  children 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  children  entering  first  grade  after  a 
year  of  kindegarten  training  are  stronger  in  arithmetical  concepts 
than  children  with  no  kindergarten  training;  also,  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  ability  to  learn,  whether  it  is  due  to  difference  in  age. 
The  tests  were  applied  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  initial 
ability,  and  again  at  the  close  for  amount  of  improvement. 

The  scoi'e  showed  that  the  kindergarten  children  made  a higher 
record  of  points  in  botli  tests.  The  rate  of  improvement  was  about 
the  same  in  both  kindergarten  and.  nonkindergarten  children.  The 
time  required  by  the  non  kindergarten  grqyp  was  le,^  in  th^  first  test; 
in  the  second  test  the  time  required  was  the  same  for  both  groups.  In 
regard  to  age,  the  results  indicated  that  the  kindergarten  pupils,  even 
though  slightly  younger  than  the  nonkindergarten  .pupils,  made 
higher  scores  in  points,  ' * ^ 

: A comparative  study  of  the  literature  used  in  kindergartens  and 
first  grades  was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  ambont  of  duplica- 
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tion  occurring  and  the  degree  of  progression  secured  in  the  subject. 
The  results  of  tlie  study  show,  among  other  features,  that  kindergar- 
ten and  first-grade  teachers  are  quite 'at  one  in  regard  to  tlie  use  of 
nursery  rhymes*  that  in  the  selection  of  literature,  first-grade  teach- 
ers in  general  .choose  whatever  gives  the  best  material  for  teaching 
reading,  thus  subordinating  literary  values  to  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing beginning  reading;  and  that  in  some  instances  kindergarten 
teachers  send  forward  to  the  first-grade  teuchei*s  a list  of  stories  that 
have  been  used  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  study  of  the  use  of  free  oral  expression  in  the  first-grade  was 
based  upon  the  principle  involved  in  the  fact  that  normal  children 
make  reinarkiible  progi*ess  in  the  mastery  of  their  mother  tongue  dur- 
ing the  preschool  period,  and  that  this  mastery  is  attained  through 
the  abumfunt  and  free  use  of  sj)eech'in  purposeful  and  significajit 
ways.’'  Increased  language  ability  among  kindergarten  trained  chil- 
<lren  is  a recognized  result,  due  to  the  freedom  permitted  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  encouragement  of  conversation  about  objects  and 
experiences  of  immediate  and  personal  interest.  Similar  opportuni- 
ties for  fcee,  natural,  oral  expression  are  advocated' for  primary 
grades  by  numbers  of  schoolmen;  h*,t  tjiat  theory  is  ahead  of  practice 
in  this  .respect  is  made  apparent  by  the  results  of  the  study;  for  the 
Icndemy  is  clearly  toward  silence  on  tl\e  part  of  the  children  in 
priniiiiy  prudes,  a condition  which  prohibits  their  learning  how  to 
use  English  fluently,  intelligently,  and  correctly,  as  far  as  school 
experience  is  concerned. 

The  course  of  etudy  in  the  kindergarten.— the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  better  understanding  of  kindergaiten  aims  and  methods 
by  primary  teachers  and  supervisoi-s  and  providing  constructive 
•suggestions  for  the  many  kindergarten  teachers  who  have  to  work 
without  a supervisor's  assistance,  a group  of  kindergartners  has  un- 
dertaken to  fornmlate  the  kindergarten  curriculum  and  th?  standards 
involved  therein.  The  need  for  a sane  presentation  of  a sane  cur- 
riculum in  published  form  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  strange, 
extravagant  practices  are  being  introduced  here  and„, there  under  the 
name  of  “experimentation.”  Clear  ideas  as  to  cs^ntials  are  evi- 
dently necessary  to  enable  the  “ experimentors”  to  discriminate  be- 
tween freakish  novelty  and  that  which  is  validly  original. 

In  preparing  their  foi-mulation  the  committee  of- kindergartners 
have  tteated  the  curriculum  in  its  twofold- aspect  of  content  or  Sub- 
ject matter  and  forms  pf  expression  or  activities.  The  terms  “ oral 
expression,”  “manual  activities,”  “drawing,”  “physical  training,” 
“nature  study,”  and  “music”  have  been. adopted  so  as  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  in  formulationaof  primary-grade,  curricula. 

The  various  divisipns  of  the  subject  are  discussed  >s  to:  Aims, 

general  and  specific;  subject  matter;  methods;  attainments.  In  the 
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section  devoted  to  lan^age,  wrong  as  well  fts  right  methods  are 
illustrated  in  order  to  throw  into  relief  some  faults  commonly 
committed.^ 

Results  of  experi^nents  with  self -organized  groups. — As  evideitcc 
of  the  new  faith  in  children’s  ability  to  initiate  and  direct  their  own 
play  and  work  activities,  various  forms  of  experimentation  are  in 
progress.  Those  in  charge  of  these  experiments  undertook  the  ^York 
firmly  believing  that  self-activity  means  what  it  says;  that  the  spon- 
taneous play  of  children  is  educative;  that  children  are  rich  in  pur-, 
poses  at  present  and  are  not  merely  potentialities;  that  -they  should 
live  in  the  present  up  to  the  best  of  their  ability;  that  they  should 
be  measured  by  their  intelligent  cooperation,  their  ability  to  initiate 
and  control  situations,  and  their  power  of  self-control;  that  in 
groups  organized  by  the  teacher  Uie  leadership  is^  one-sided,  the 
adjustments  are  ^ade  by  the  teacher,  the  plans  and  problems  are 
set  by  her,  and  opportunities  for  experimentation  or  invention  arc 
meager. 

While  no  scientific  report  on  the  experiments  is  as  ygt  forthcoming, 
some  conclusions  appear  in  (I  report  presented  at  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  convention  (1917)/ by  Miss  Faye  Henley.  Miss 
Henley  points  out  that  a “ spontaneous  group  ” is  a free  organization 
in  regard  to  numbers.  Sometimes  one  child  will  work  alone;  some- 
times groups  of  two  or  throe  will  work  together;  and  sometimes  the 
entire  group  is  included.  An  “ organized  group  ” is  one  organized 
by  the  teacher  and  held  together*by  her. 

The  conclusions  reached  so  far  are: 

(1)  That  the  spontaneous  or  self-organized  group  provides  for 
the  practice  of  democratic  principles;  that  tlve  children  make  their 
own  social  adjustments  and  find  opportunity  for  leadership,  initia- 
tive, and  experiment. 

(2)  Thtft  the  limitations  in  self-organized  group  work  are  that 
some  children  merely  repeat  what  pleases  them,  without  progressing; 
some  children  do  what  is  easiest  for  them;  some  .become  capricious  ^ 
and  even  lawless. 

(3)  ^The  place  of  the  teacher  in  the  organization  thus  becomes  clear. 
She  must  keep  the  balance,  help  to  improve  standards,  be  ready  to 
give  expert  ^advice,  stimulate  lagging  interest  by  bringing  in  new 
aims  or  new  use  of  materials. 

* t 

HI.  |URVEY  OF  THE,  KINDERGARTENS  OF  RICHMOND.  IND. 

Of  recent  yeefs  a number  of  surveys  have  be«n  made  of  the  schorl 
ff^tems  of  varioits  cities,  and  the  kindergartens,  being  included, 
have  cotne  ^ for  their  share  of  comment;  but  to  the  kindergartens 
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of  Richmond,  Ind.,  bcjongs  the  distinction  of  being  surveyed  as  a 
system  of  kindergartens,  and  by  a kindergartner,  Miss  Ahce  Temple, 
of  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Cliicago, 

The  survey  was  undertaken  with  a vi?w  to  achieving  a closer  co- 
ordination between  the  kindergaitens  and  the  grades.  The  report^ 
is  a most  valuable  document  containing  excellent  suggestions  for 
groups  of  kindergartners  who  may  wish  to  conduct  a survey  of  their 
own  kindergartens. 

In  carrying  on  the  investigation  Miss  Temple  visited  each  of  the 
eight  kindergartens  twice,  and  visited  the  first-grade  classes;  held 
conferences  with  the  teachers  both  as  groups  and  as  individuala; 
exjuuined  the  course  of  study  for  kindergartens  printed  in  the  super- 
intendent’s report  for  1912;  studied  information  supplied  by  the 
superintendent;  and  examined  the  written  answers  to  questions  con- 
tributed by  kindergarten  teachers  and  first-grade  teachers. 

The  report  is  organized  under  the  following  sections:  The  kinder- 
gartens; the  rooip  equipment;  the  teachers;  the  relation  between  the 
kindeigartcn  and  the  first  grade;  and  the  curriculum  and  methods 
of  the  kindergarten. 

In  regard  to  the  kindergartens,  Miss  Temple  found' the  prevailing 
social  atmosphei’e  wholesome  and  the  relations  between  children  and 
teachers  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  in  some  of  the  classes  the 
children  have  be§n  trained  to  respond  automatically  to  a series  of 
piano  signals  and  to  certain*  artificial  devices  for  securing  attention. 
This  method  tends  to  produce  dependence  upon  particular,  forms  of 
guidance  rather  than  intelligent  self-control. 

Commenling  upon  the  room  equipment,  the  report  recommends 
more  growing  plants  and  some  form  of  animal  life.  Of  the  nxaterials 
for  play  and  handwork,  the  criticism  is  that  they  are  inadequate. 
The  kindergartens  are  supplied  with  the  “traditional”  materials. 
It  is  recommended  thaUlar^r  blocks,  together  with  boards  of  vary- 
ing lengths,  be  a^cd  to  the  equipment,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  make  buildings  and  furniture  for  their  own  play  use.  A 
“kinderhaus”  or  five-fold  screen  to  inclose  a space  for  a playhouse 
is  also  recommended. 

According  to  present-day  theory, Materials  are  primarily  vakied 
as  means  through  which  children  may  give  expression  to  their  ideas 
and  carry  out  their  play  purposes.  This  means  that  an/ of  the  tradi- 
tional materials  may  be  discarded  and  more  adequate  ones  used. 
Among  these  more  adequate  supplies  are  large-sized  and  heavy  papers 
for  construction  work  ; soft  wood  cut  in  blocks  arid  boards,  together 
with  hammers  and  nails  for  construction;  easily  handled  textile  ma- 
terials for  weaving;  aud  materials  for  simple  and  crude  dolls’  clothes. 

* SopplemeDtary  jeducatlonal  monofrapb  of  ttia  Bebool  DeTlew  ana  Blementar;  School 
Journal,  Yol.  t,  No.  S.  ^ ^ 
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femall  toy  animals,  small  dolls,  toy  utensils,  and  dishes  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  building  plays  are  recommended. 

In  respect  to  the  teachers  and  their  needs,  it  is  recommended  that 
a well-trained  and  thoroughly  efficient  supervisor  of  kindergarten 
and  primr.ry  gradj^  be  secured;  that  the  kindergartners  be  encour- 
OgeJ  to  attend  summer  sessions  and  pursue  further  study  in  kinder- 
garten education;  and  that  a more  profitable  use  be  made  of  the 
afternoon  hours  of  the  kindergartners.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
consiructive  movement  withm  the  kindergarten  during  the  past  10 
or  15  years  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  that  kindergartners  should 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  further  study  at  one  of  the  progressive 
normal  schools  or  universities  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  best 
developments  in  kindergarten  practice. 

The  need  for  the  continuity  between  the  work  of  the  kUidergart^i 
and  that  of  the  first  grade  is  apparent.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  work  out  a kindergarten-priihary  curricu- 
lum which  shall  provide  for  continuity  in  each  of  the  subjects  com- 
mon to  both:  Community  life,  industrial  and  fine  arts,  language, 
music,  physical  education,  nature  study,  number  work. 

A number  of  first-grade  teachers,  while  recognizing  the'  inde- 
pendence of  the  kindergarten-trained  children  in  it|:iny  direct  ions, 
find  them  too  dependent  on  the  teacher's  help  in  handwork.  If 
kindergarten  teachers  w*ould  plan  simpler  forms  of  handwork  and  he 
.satisfied  with  cruder  products,  they  would  l)o  able  to  develop  in  the 
children  a desiratfle  degree*of  independence. 

The  criticism  by  the  grade  .teachers  that  kindergarten  children 
w,ant  to  talk  and  play  instead  of  w*ork  is  a criticism  of  the  first  grade 
rather  than  of  the  kindergarten.  Two  reasons  for  this  so-called  rest- 
lessness are  that  the  seat  work  in  the  first  grade  does  not  call  forth 
the  thought  or  the  effort  of  which  six-year  olds  are  capable,  and  that 
not  enough  time  is  ayowed  for  active  play. 

Commenting  upon  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten, Miss  Temple  points  out  that  too  great  quantity  and  variety 
of  intellectual  materia4  was  introduced  within  a given  period  of 
time,  and  the  subject  matter  was  unwisely  utilized  to  present  ideas 
and  ideals  which  belong  not  to  the  kindergarten  but  to  tv  later  stage 
of  development. 

She  criticizes  as  devoid  of  real  thought  on  the  part  of  the  children 
lessons  which  begin  with  a yries  of  exercises  dictatetl  by  the  teacher 
the  purpose  of^which  is  to  help  children  take  some  simple  blocks  from 
a box,  and  are  continued  by  directions  as  to  certain  moves  with  the 
blocks,  and  are  finished  by  i*eturning  the  blocks  to  the  boxes  in  an 
exact  manner.  Thft^fihition  of  a right  or  wrong  result  in  such  a 
le^n  is  not  determiMdW  the  fitness  of  the  object  made  for  the 
, u^.of  it,  but  whethe^^'oryot  it  duplicates  form  made  by  the 
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teacher.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a chance  should  be  given  for  testing 
the  efficiency  of  the  objects  constructed  and  that  a motive  bbyond  a 
desire  to  please  the’teacher 'should  be  given  to  children’s  work" 

Tho  report  goes  on  to  deal  with  each  form  of  activity  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, drawing,  language  and  literature,  ])lays  and  games,  and 
music,  in  every  case  otfering  constructive  and  stimulating  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  subject  matter  and  methods. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Kichmond  survey  was  undertaken,  the 
friendly  cooperation  with  which  it  w#s  carried  on,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared report,  with  its  thoroughly  practical  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations, all  unite  to  commend  not  only  this  particular  piece  of 
work,  but  also  this  type  of  work  as  worthy  of  being  widely  applied  to 
kindergarten  systems.  ' ' . 

IV.  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

“ PLAT  LIKK  in  the  FIRST  RIGHT  TEARS.*  ” 

^ ' 

Miss  Palmer  has  carefully  listed  games  and  plays  that  are  types 

of  those  bc.st  suited  to  the  gradually  developing  power.s  of  typical 

children  of  the  ages  from  1 to  8 years.  Even  a casual  reader  cun  not 

fail  to  get  from  these  lists  and  explanatory  descriptions  a logical 

idea  of  the  mental  unfolding  of  the  small  child  and  the  redaction  ho 

requires  from  his  environment  to  further  his  growth  into  a well- 

balanced,  useful  citizen  of  high  ideals.  ■ 

Ihe  book  is  neither  technical  in  phraseology  nor  difficult  in  style 

and  is  so  definite  in  its  portra^’al  of.  the  type  of  g.-uties  needed  by  the 

cWl(fat  various  stages  in  his  development  that  it  should  be  of  great 

value,  not  only  to  the  trained  teacher,  but  to  the  parent  or  nia-se  or 

social  worker  who  has  the  supervision  of  small  children. 

PRIMARY  handwork”  AND  “ IIXUSTRATIVE  HANDWORK.”* 

The  worth  of  the  first-named  book  lies  in  tho  value-.standard  it  sets. 
It  does  not  view  the  primary  currisulum  as  a .certain  amount  of 
know  ledge  <0  be  acquired  by  the  child  more 'or  less  painfully  in 
prep.'iralion  for  the  next  higher  grade;  it  sees  each  period  of  the 
child’s  develyimient  as  a time  seething  with  chikiish  intci-e.sts  and 
enthiKsiasms  which,  rightly  used,  make  of  oach^ch^  year  a triumph 
of  iKhievement,  development,  and  hapjiincss.  Tho  ^ubleins  of  Con- 
struction are  approached  from  the  child’s  point  of  view  aqd  interest. 
The  standard  of  the  work  is  mojisurcd  by  the  child’s  ability  to  do  and 
think.  The  child  s gi’owth  is  shown  by  his  hicreascd  ability  to  judge 
his  efforts  and  intelligently  measure  his’  successes.  This  produces 
wha^t  Dr.  Dewey  calls  a “child  w’ho  has  something  to  say  rather  than 

» By  Loella  A.  Palmer. 
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haying  to  say  something/^  Miss  Dobbs  shows  clearly  the  way  in 
which  the  artificial  gulf  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  pri- 
mary grades  oan  be  made  to  <lisappear. 

In  the  second-named  book  are  oflfered  practical  ‘working  outlines 
upon  which  the  teacher  may  build.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
prove  by  means  of  work  already  tried  in  actual  schools: 

1.  That  Illustrative  hniahvork  can  be  used  proOtably  ns  a metluxl  of  study 

by  giving  the  children  something  to  do  whicli  llicy  will  wisl»  to  do.  l)Ut  wliU  li 
can  not  be  done,  successfully  wiUiout  a practical  knowledge  of  t!»e  subject 
matter  to  be  studied.  ^ 

2.  That  Illustrative  Iiand\vork\cnn  be  used  profitably  ns  a method  redtntlon 
by  requiring  the  cmidren  to  make  sometldug  wliich  they  can  not  make  success- 
fuily  unleja  they  have  gained  dear  nnd  deilnlte  ideas  of  the  subject  which  has 
been  studiwl, 

3.  That  work  of  this  kind  not  only  has  n place  as  a regular  form  "of  study 
and  recitation,  l)Ut  that  It  oaii  be  doue  without  exceeding  tlie  limit  of  time 
allottetl  tu  the  subject, 

4.  That  the  equipment  and  materials  are  easily  obtainable  in  any  s<‘lu>o1. 

C.  That  work  of  this  kind  may  be  carried  on  In  the  regular  classroom. 

C.  Tliut  such  methods  may  be  used  by  teachers  wlio  Imve  not  been  trained  In 
the  inanuut  arts. 

♦ ' 

‘‘a  course  kor  reginneks  in  religious  education 

Miss  Kankin,  a trained  kindergartner,  has  brought  lior  ktiQjrftf? 
of  cliild  psychology  and  the  knowledge  gained  from  actual^ntact 
with  many  children  to  the  problem  of  making  a year’s  coiirse  of  Sun- 
Jay-school  lessons  that  will  make  for  a better  feeling,  thihking,  and 
doing  in  the  life  of  the  little  child,  and  that  Vill  also  be.  quite  sim- 
ply and  definitely  stated,  so  that  the  average  untrained  Sunday, 
school  teacher  may  use  them  literally  as  the  supporting  framework 
for  her  work, 

“the  DSE  OFTIIK  KINDEROAUTEN  GIFTS.”* 

The  use  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  carries  from  covet  to  cover  a 
plea  for  a wider  knowledge  on  the  par^  of  the  ( achei-s  of  every  ma-' 
tenal  to  be  used,  and  a greater  insight  into  the  process  of  the 
growth  of  little  children.  The  book  is  of  particular  value  to  the 
recently  graduatcd"Eindergartcn  student  who  has  had  a limited  op. 
portunity  for-  actual  teaching  experience,  nnd  to  the  teacher  who 
emphasizes  organized  group  work  in  her  ■school. 

bulletins  nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  AND  B I BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS, 

To  quote  from  the  preface  in  one  of  the  bulletins: 

The  Bureau  of  EMucatlonal  Experiments  is  made  up  of  a group  of  persons 
who  are  engaged  In  flrstrhand  efforts. for  Improving  the  education  bf  cblldrea 

Aftfl  nfhn  aII  1m  ai.... ...  * 


...  ...  , ^ ® ux  ^uijunru, 

and  who  have  all  shared  In  the  genera!  movement  that  has  ;brought  about  a 
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more  Bcl^ntlflc  study  of  them.  They  feel  that  the  development  of  some  more 
comprehensive  plans  of  uUllzing  the  results  of  the  recent  interest  In  free 
education'*  U the  next  step,  and  that  It  depends  essentially  upon  securing  a 
closer  cooperation  among  experimenters. 

The  bureau  aims  to  accomplish  these  ends  by  giving  support  to 
present  experiments,  by  initiating  new  experiments,  by  collecting 
and  making  available  for  public  use  information  about  the  whole 
field  of  experiments  in  education,  and  by  hastening  the  introduction 
of  newly  acquired  methods  through  actual  teaching  experiments. 

The  first  bulletin  is  entitled  “Playthings’^;  the  second  is  a study 
of  Animal  Families^in  Schools;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bulletins 
describe  the  kind  of  work  hding  done  at  The  Play  School,  by  Caro- 
line Pratt;  at  The  Gregory  School,  by  Margaret  Nauinburg;  at 
Teachei’S  College  Playground,  by  Mary  Rankin;  at  The  Home 
School,  by  Mattie  Bates;  and  at  “Stony  Ford  School,”  by  Mr,  and 
Ml'S.  Hutchinson, 

“selected  list  of  STOniES.’’ 

The  literature  rominittee  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
has  publishcil  an  excellent  list  of  stories  to  tell  to  children  in  kinder- 
garten, first,  and  second  grades.  In  presenting  the  list  thq  couunittee 
point  out  that  extended  lists  prepared  by  libraries  and  other  c<Mn- 
pilers  are  easily  obtained  ; and  for  that  reason  it  was  thought  best 
to  confine  the  committee’s  endeavors  to  the  preparation  of  a limited 
list  of  stories  of  distinctly  lit^'ary  quality,  each  story  having  a 
proved  value  and  interest  for  children. 

AVith.  the  title  of  each  story  are  listed  several  books  in  which 
ditferent  versions  may  be  found. 

V.  KINDERGARTEN  LEGISLATION. 

The  excellent  mandatory-on-petition  law  has  yielded  sncii  good 
resuliS  during  the  past  five  years  in  California  that  friends  of  the 
kindergarten  have  been  stimulated  to  secure  the  passage  of  a siinilar^x 
law  in  other  States.  Their  efforts  have  been  successful  in  Maine, 
Oregon,  Tennessee,  Washington,  and  Texas. 

In  Maine  the  superintending  school  coiAiirnttces  are  required  upon 
the  filing  of  a petition  coming  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  30 
or  more  children  betw^n  4 and  6 years  pi  age,  living  within  a mile 
of  a public  elementary  school,  to  mainttun  a kindergarten  as  a part 
of  the  common-school  course,  unless  othorwi^  instructed  by  the  city 
or  town.  The  kindergarten  may  be  discontinued  if  the  daily  average 
attendance  falls  below  15  children.  In  respett  to  kindergarten 
teachers  the  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  bo  allowed  to  teach  in 
any  kindergarten  who  has  not  completed^  at  least  a two-years’  course 
in  training  and  reoeived.  a certificate  or  diploma  from  a recognized 
21— Bull,  28 
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kindergarten  training  school,  approved  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  schools. 

In  Oregon  ^e  peculiar  provision  of  the  kindergarten  bill  is  that 
the  establislyient  of  kindergartens  is  confined  to  the  city  of  Portland, 
the  law  stipulating  that  not  more  than  five  and  not  loss  than  three 
kinderg£^ens  must  be  installed  during  the  year. 

The  law  of  Tennessee  is  a permissive  one— that  is.  cities  and  towns 
may  ^tablish  kindergartens,  but  must  support  them  by  means  of 
loc^  taxation. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  tlie  enactment  provides  that  the 
indei-gurten  shall  be  a part  of  the  school  systeni  and  be  supported 
just  as  the  primary  and  upper  grades  arc  supported. 

The  Texas  law  is  sin>ilar  to  that  of  Maine.  A noteworthy  feature  of 
the  campaign  wns  the  hearty  support  given  to  the  measure  by  the 
officers  of  the  State  department  of  education.  Emphasis  also  was 
placed  upon  ade(]uate  pfovisions  for  Avell-trainod  kindergarten 
teachers. 

In  a npmbcr  of  other  States  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers,  and  other  women’s  organizations  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  State  campaigns  for  more  public-school 
kindergartens. 

New  kindergarten  training  schoots. — Closely  connected  wit!)  the 
legislative  successes  in  Texas  and  in  California  is  the  announcement 
of  the  opening  of  three  new  kindergarten  training  schools.  The 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Tex^,  has  organized  a depart- 
ment of  kindergarten  education,  with  Miss  Mabel  Osgood,  formerly 
of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  in  chaj'ge;  and  in  the  Sam 
Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Tex.,  a kindergarten  depart- 
ment is  being  incorporated.  Miss  Office  Fulmer  has  opened  a school 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Children’s  classes  in  kindergarten' and  primary 
work  and  a department  of  kindergaitcn  ,and  primary  education  for 
young  women  are  included.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  operi-air  work. 

A two-year  kindergarten  training  course  was  orgariizdd  in  1916 
in  the  State  ndrmal  school,  at  Tempo,  Ariz.;  a, training  q^ass,  undci: 
the  direction  of  Miss  Laura  Fifiher,  was  opened  in  Bostoh,  the  same 
year;  and  Miss  Laura  Cushman  organized  a training  "'school  in 
Miami,  Fla.  » > \\ 

Kindergarten  departments  are  also  being  instituted  in  cdh^iection 
with  the  schools  of  education  in  the  University  of  Nebra^k^,  at 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  Univeraity  of  Missouri,jit  Columbia.  \ \ 

Appropriation  for  kindergarten  education, — By  no  means  the  least 
significant  event  of  the  post  year  is  the  appropriation , granted '.by 
Congress  wTiereby  Federal  support  has  beciune  available  for  thb  im- 
port,ant  field  of  kindergarten  promotion  and  practice.  Two  spkial- 
ists  in  Undergarten  education  constitute  the  sUff  for  preseiit.| 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  % 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

By  Mbs.  Henrietta  \W,  Caxvin  and  Carrie ‘At.bkwta  T^ttord^ 
Bp€cictiitt$  in  Home  Sconomice,  Bureau  of  Education, 


Contents. — Introductory — nome  economics  In  the  public  schools — State  superrlBlon  of 
home  economica — County  superrlston  of  home  economics — State  normal  acboola — 
Colored  schools — Horae  economics  In  colleffeB  and  unlyersltles — Effect  of  war . on 
college  couTHes — Practice  homes — Practical  application  ,ot  food  courses  In  the 
management  of  lunchrooms,  cafeterias,  etc. — Smith-Lever  extaiv*^^°  work — New 
phases  of  home  economics — Child  welfare  coursen — Newly  established  and  reorgan- 
ized departments — Surveys— Orgunt^tlon  of  women  Interested  In  home  economics 
education — Home  .^economtea  and  national  service — Legislation  relating  to  home 
t'CODomlcs.  % 

\ . . * . . . 

Progress  in  home  economics  education  has  been  marked  in  recent 

years.  To  the  normal  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  liigh  schools 
offering  cQui*ses,  the  extension  of  systematic  training  in  home  making 
into  the  lower  grades,  the  establishment  of  new  courses  in  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  the  more  adequate  support  of  departments  previously 
organized  has  come  increased  impetuS^due  to  Federal  and  State  legis-^ 
lation  and  to  the  recognition  by  war  committees  of  their  need  'of 
specially  trained  home  economics  women. 

Knowledge  of  the  importance  of  training  in  household  arts  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  United  States.  , 

Queen  Mary,  of  Great  JBritaih,  issued  an  appeal  to  English  teachers 
to  take  up  the  stqdy  of  home  economics  since  the  demands  fo^^teachers 
of  “ domestic  subjects”  wa^so  much  greater  than  the  supply.  She 
emphasized  tile  increased-need  of  these  teaclicrs  for  the  period  of 
readjustment  after  the  war. 

A leading  English  educator  states : . 

In  view  of  the  devolop^nt  of  domestic  training  whlch*may  be  anticipated 
both  in  elementary  and  technical  schools  after  the  war,  In  the  interests  of 
national  health  and  national  economy,  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  so  far  from 
there  being  a surplus  of  teachers,  there  Is  more  likely  to  be  a difficulty  In  ob- 
tainihg  sufficient  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  for  them  w’hlch  muat 
arise.  ^ 

The  secretary  of  the  Bombay  provincial  advisory  committee,  in  re- 
questing information  from  America,  states  that  “there  is’ a growin 
desire  here  to  establii^  good  schoofs  for  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  and  household  arts  ” ^ , 

From  New  Zealand  come  requests  for  the  names  of  home  economics 
women  who  can  be  secured  to  organize  and  administer  the  home  eco^ 

j . 
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TOmics  instruction  of  that  country,  thus  exhibiting  an  Increased  pub- 
interest  in  this  type  of  school  work.  “ 

Santiago,  Cuba,  questions  as  to  the  organization  of  instruction  in 
; ^ maternal  schools  ” for  young  girls,  stating  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  enact  a law  establishing  these  in  that  I^public. 

One  of  the  leading  normal  school  men  of  Japan  visited  tlie  home 
economics  department  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country  because.of  interest  in  home  making  as  a subject  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  of  that  country. 

^The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  can  not  accommodate  all  who 
wish  to  come  to  Macdonald  Institute  for  home  economics  training, 
and  many  desire  home  economics  training  who  can  not  be  spaced 
from  home.  The  college,  therefore,  is  extending  +he  usefulness  of 
Macdonald  Institute  by  opening  branches  here  and  there  iiksuch  com- 
munities as  are  willing  and  able  to  cooperate.  j 

Several  of  the  missionary  boards  are  asking  for  donj^nic  science 
teachers  in  various  countries,  Among  them  China.  Oii^all  has  just 
come  from  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  .Society,  h Bible  House, 
NcTfr  York  City,  for  a domestic  science  teacher  in  the  school  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Shangh^  China.  An  opportunity  is  presented  not  only  to 
teach  domestic  Jronce  to  Chinese  girls,  but  to  train  Chinese  young 
women  as  teachers  of  domestic  science,  so,  that  they  will  go  out  into 
the  public  ^hools. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  PVBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Courses  of  study  and  methods' of  teaching  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fied by  war  condition^.  The  .substitution  of  Red  Cross  and  relief 
sewing  for  the  ushal  projects  ©f  prew'ar  times  has  so  greatly  improved,^ 
teaching  in  textiles  and  clothing  that  there  i§  little  reason  to  believe' 
there  will  be  a reversion  to  the  older  type  of  projects  after  the  close 
of  the  war  period. 

It  has  been  possible  to  teach  the  effectiveruse  of  the  sewing  machine 
in  t!fe  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  to  increase  speed  greatly,  and  at  the 
same  ti^e  ^ure  a high  standard  of  workmanship  in  sewing  classes; 
to  place,  responsibility  upon  children  not  heretofore  considered  ma- 
ture enough  to  take  any  initiative  and  to  maintain  interest  in  class 
. work  independent  of  personal  .possession  of  articles  worked  upon.* 

sewing  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  made  250,000 
garments  for  Red  Cross  and  relief  work  in  the  winter  of  191?-18, 
and  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States  the  production  was  in  almost 
like  proportion  to  the^  number  of  children  in  attendance, 

.The  exhibitSon  of  children’s  ability  in  th^  lines  is  resulting  in 
of  study.  More  work  of  comriiercial  value 
^^riU'her^fter  be  efone;  more  speed  will  be  attained;  and  mpre  fuiida- 
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mental  principles  of  good  taste,  good  hygiene,  and  good  economics 
will  be  taught. 

The  modifications  in  food  courses  have  not  been  so  readily  adopts 
’’Tliis  has  been  due  to  many  complicating  factors.  Equipment  now  in 
use  has  been  of  a kind  not  easily  adapted  to  new  laboratory  practices; 
cooperation  of  principals  and  superintendents  of  schooriunches  has 
not  always  been  secured;  there  has  been  difficulty  in  a,rticulating 
bchool  work  with  the  home  life  of  the  child,  so  that  when  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  food  supplies  from  the  home  and  return  the  cooked 
product  to  the  home,  parental  approval  has  been  withheld.  . , 

The  changes  in  food  courses  have  usually  been  along  the  lines  of  ‘ . 

teaching  the  use  of  food  conservation  recipes,  and  explaining  to  the 
children  the  meaning  of  food  conservation  rules.  Many  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  have  gathered  the  mothers  into  regular  classes  and 
instructed  them  in  food  preservation  and  food  conservation.  The 
following  material  has  been  gathered  by  a supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics: 

1.  In  one  of  the  large  private  schools  lu  St.  Louis  all  advanced  work  for  the 
older  girls  consi^  of  Ked  Cross  work  Id  dietetics  and  the  girls  take  the  Gov- 
ernment eramlnallons  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

2.  At  the  North  Ben  nett  Street  Induatrtal  School  the  following  report  Is  given 


of  the  work  In  the  school : 

Substitution  of  entire  wheat,  bran,  grahntn,  cornirieal,  and  rye  wherever  It  ia 
possible  In  quick  and  yeast  breads,  ^ngerbread,  and  Inexpensive  cakes. 

Substitution  of  oleomargarine,  tnazoln,  salt  pork  for  butter,  and  effort  made 
to  use  as  little  as  possible.  Substitution  of  leguminous  vegetables,  puts,  cheese, 
and  fish  for  meats. 

No  meat  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  served  In  our  lunch  room.  For  the ' 
pasfc^o  weeks  all  desserts  requiring  sugar  have  been  replaced  by  fruit  salads, 
plalii  fnrit,  dried  fruit  dishes,  cakes  and  puddings  sweetened  with  molasses  and 
slnips,^^^ 

Suf^Snuittan  of  molasses  and  sirups  for  white  sugar  In  all  desserts  possible, 
fuch  more^rill  iCnd  IntrucUonTn  use  of  substitutes  and  balanced  menus 
ban  before. 


3.  The  School  of 
elation  In  Boston  rep 


omestlc  Science  at  the  Toung  Women's  Chrjstipn  As^ 
rts  the  following  changes  In  the  work:  * 


The  regular  textbook  **  Menus  and  Recipes  for  Fifty,"  Is  not  used  except 
for  meats  and  vegetables  New  recipes  are  being  worked  out  to  meet  the 
GoTemment  requlremcntsT^ia  Ui  uU  utmii  places,  they  are  emphaslalng  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  meats,  ^sugar,  wheat,  animal  fnts,  etc.  At  their 
breakhist,  which  Is  prepared  by  the  students  In  the  domestic  science  class  for 
their  family  of  DO,  their  main  cour^  has  been  omitted  In  order  to  meet  the 
situation.  ' 

4.  At  the  Practical  Arts  School  In  Boston,  which  la  an  entirely  different  type 
of  school,  the  following  summary  of  work  Is  given : - 

We  plan  first  to  adhere  m closely  as  possible  to  our  former  course  of  study, 
believing  that  in  an  educational  Institutlop  the  pupll«  piust 'still  be  taught  ihe 
underlying  prtnclj^es  of  cookery. 

Second,  we  do  this,  however,  by  using  for  the  Illustrations  of  those  prUiciplea, 
{^far  as  possible,  the  foods  recommended  as  substitutes  by  our  food  adminls- 
Pltor ; for  exanipwit  Higu table  olUMn  place  of  animal  oils ; rye  end  ottier  dark 
flours  In  place  of  wheat.  » 

Third,  to  l^eep  clodely  In  touch  wlth  the  food  situation  as  to  supply  prlcM  and 
to  use  th^  topics  in  our  feed , study  and  dietetics  classea.  To  emphaabm  the 
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nc^  of  coDservatton  along  the  linos  of  time,  energy,  health,  fuel,  and  clothing, 
aa  well  as  in  foodstuffa.  To  keep  the  prices  in  our  lunch  room  at  the  lowest 
possible 'level  for  obvious  reasons.  So  far  there  has  been  practically  no  Increase 
over  former*  prices  except  In  the  case  of  rolls  or  muffins,  and  butter. 

To  observe  carefully  the  meatless  and  wheatless  days  advocated  by  the 
Government.  To  serve  little  cake,  no  frostlngs,  few  sweet  puddings,  etc.,  and 
to  omit  extra  sweetening  wherever  possible. 

To  encourage  our  pupils  to  give  their  time  freely  outside  of  school  to  pa- 
, trlotic  enterprise.  To  this  end  they  assist  every  day  In  the  Liberty  Bread  Shop. 
y Food  Facts  Bureau,  and  our  own  relief  work.* 

In  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  they  are  preparing  nearly  100  quarts  of 
corn  chowder,  which  they  are  selling  to  t^e  pupils  nt  11  cents  a quart.  This  Is 
tak^  Into  the  home  with  the  card  stating  the  food  value  of  the  dish,  to  make 
the  parents  realize  that  the 'school  Is  trying  to  give  the  girls  practical  work 
which  should  be  of  real  value  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Vocational  School  for  Girls  in  Brookline  submits  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  work  being  done  in  regard  to  changes  in  food 
courses : \ ^ 

The  work  has  been  subject  to  change  without  notice  almost,  as  various  needs 
have  seemed  to  rise.  We  have  worked  with  com  meal  and  other  com  products, 
with  rye  and  rice  and  oatmeal,  with 'substitutes  for  sugar  even  before  the  acute 
need  was  thrust  upon  us  from  the  Impossibility  of  obtaining  sugar.  We  have 
Worked  upon  the.  substitute  sweets  earlier  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
done,  both  because  of  the  need?  for  supplying  to  our  own  pupils  legitimate  and 
desired  sweets,  to  lessen,  if  possible,  the  use  of  those  not  allowable;  and  also 
because  the  girls  have  wished  to  pack  boxes  for  their  brotl\^  and"  friends  ih 
France  and  to  aid  school  sales  for  war  causes.  We  are  teaching  the  use  of  sub- 
stitute fats,  and  the  elimination  of  the.  use  of  fat  In  cookery,  of  course  I We 
are  laying  stress  upon  the  various  winter  vegetables  as  savers  of  other  foods 
and  upon  the  use  of  fruits  and  ways  in  which  the  canned  foods  ihay  be  well 
prepared  and  served. 
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Some  teachers  of  food  classes  have  been  able  to  establish  coopera- 
tion enterprises.-  In  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  there  were  20,000  quarts  of  cur- 
tants  offered  the  schools.  This  was  made  into  jelly  to  be  given  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Containers  wei*e  needed  and  the  milk  men  left  slips  at 
all  houses  on  their  routes  that  they  would  collect  ai\d  take  to  the 
school  all  containers  contributed.  A local  refinery  gave  600  pounds 
, of  sugar.  Local  ladies  did  the  work,  both  learning  and  doing. 

’ These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  changes  in  method  and  spirit 
that  have  developed  among*  home  economics  teachers,  pupils,  and 
mothers  as  a result  of  necessary  modifications  of  cooking  practices. 

The  important  developments  in  home  economics  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolsfin*  Ohio  have  been  through  the  school  lunch  work, 
Specially  in  rural' and  village  schools,  and  with  girls’  home  naaking 
club^:  i 

North  CaroW  reporto  ‘^many  ^hools  are  adding  departments  of 
:home^^nom^ 

V,  ;|Ipme;^nom^  introduced  into  the  high  schools  in 

;^a^n^  law  provides  that  either  home  economics  or 

be  r^ught  ip  eighth  grade  classUt 
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The  State  of  Florida  especially  eridenced  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion in  home  economics  education  by  the  following  legislative. act: 

Be  it  cfuictcd  by  the  LcgWaturc  of  the  State  of  Florida: 

Section  1.  Any  county  board  of  public  instruction,  or  tho  board  of* trustees 
of  any  si>ecla!  tax  school  district,  is  hereby  authorized  ami  empowered  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a department  of  home  economics,  or  a deportment  of  home 
demonstration  work  In  any  of  the  high  schools  of  this  State,  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  department  out  of  any  pfttimc  school  funds  at  their  disposal 

Sec,  2.  Section  I'of  this  net  shall  extend  to  and  include  canning  clubs,  com 
clubs,  and  departments  of  agriculture,  to  acquire  land,  stock,  fertilizer,  seed, 
and  Implements  necessary*  to  maintain  the  same.  An'd  no  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  demonstrate,  teach,  or  Instruct  in  any  of  the  departments  mentioned 
herein  whe  does  not  hold  n certificate  of  graduation  from  a recognized  cpllege» 
university,  or  normal  school,  indicating  special  training  In  home  economics, 
home  Uemonstratlon  work,  or  agricultural  work,  or  any  one  who  has  not  had 
satisfactory*  experience  In  home  economics  or  canning  club  work. 

Skc.  3.  County  boards  of  public  Instruction  are  further  empowered  under  thU 
net  to  employ  county  agents  who  shall,  under  the.  joint  supe^^•lbIon  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  Florida  State  College  for  Woraeu 
or  the  Univei'sity  of  Florldn,  wnduct  practical  demonstration  work  in  home 
economics,  girls’  and -women’s  contest  work,  canning  club,  corn  club,  or  agricul- 
tural work,  and  other  movements  for  the  advancement  of  country  home  life, 
and  shall  nld  the  county  superintendent  and  teachers  In  giving  practical  educa- 
tion In  home,  farm,  or  garden  economics, — From  FJorlda  L#aws,  1913. 

The  full  effect  of  the  Smith-Hiighes  Act  will  not  be  felt  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  but  even  in  this  one  year,  \yhen  organization  was  still 
under  way,  much  has  been  accomplished. 

The  Ohio  State  University  finds  that  the  new  Smith-Hughes  law 
has  made  it  possible  to  train  teachers  for  this  at  this  department 
and  to  establish  two  practice  schools,  one  in  a small  village,  the  other 
in  the  city.  There  are  20  vocational  home  economics  schools  in  the 
State  that  will  be  supervised  by  the  division  of  practice  teaching  in 
this  institution. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  only  four 
States  had  deemed  it  desirable  to  provide  a State  supervisor  of  home  ' 
economics  instruction.  Since  the  passage  of  that  act  there  are  nine- 
supervisors  of  home  economics  in  State  departments  of  public  in- 
struction, and  in  15  States  there  is  part-time  supervision  provided  by 
the  cooperation  of  State  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

rh  some  cases  the  supervision  is  to  be  for  Smith-Hughes  schools  ' 
only,  but  in  others  aU  homo  economics  departments  in  public  schools 
will  receive  this  assistance. 

The  most  marked  bhange  in  elementary  and  s^ndaiyhotne  eco- 
nomics is  the^  breaking:  down  of  the  rigid  division  of  work  which 
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heretofore  has  existed  between  foods  and  clothing,  and  a blending 
together  of  these  and  household  administration  instruction  into  a 
unified  course  in  home  making. 

This,  in  turn,  is  creating  a demand  for  public  school  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  all  of  the  various  lines  of 
home  economics:instead  of  specially  prepared  to  instruct  in  but  one 
phase  of  the  subject.  The  tendency  is  toward  detai ling’ teacher  to 
take  charge  of  the  whole  course  for  a given  class  instead  of  allotting 
pne  teacher  for  sewing,  another  for  cooking,  a third  for  home  nursing, 
and  a fourth*for  personal  hygiene  or  household  accounting. 

With  the  increased  time  for  instruction  in  home  economics,  toward 
which  school  authorities  are  now  tending,  and  with  a more  consistent, 
homogeneous  course,  a superior  type  of  teaching  is  possible. 

Better  elementary  instruction  is  preparing  the  way  for  more  ad- 
vanced high‘Sch®Bl“  work,  stnd  this  in  turn  is  stimulating  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and' universities  to  base  their  entrance  requirements 
on  high-school  home  economics  instruction  and  to  build  their  courses 
on  broader  and  more  scientific  lines.  ' 

Th^ rate  of  extension  of  home  economics  in  public  schools  has  been 
about  1,000  high  schools  per  year.  .This  does  not,  indicate  the  in- 
, creased  length  o"f  periods  given  the  subject. 

Usually  home  economics  when  established  in  a school  system  is 
required  in  certain  grammar  or  intermediate  grades  and  is  elective 
for  girls  in  the  high  school.* 

The  policy  advocated  by  tfie  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  stated 
in*  the  bulletin  entitled, The  Public  School  System  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,” in  which  the  following  appears : 

No  rigid  course  Id  home  economics  can  be  planned  that  may  be  applied  to 
all  sections  of  a large  city.  All  courses  in  home  economics  should  be  adapted 
to  thp  needs  uf  the  communities  In  which  these  courses  are  offered.  The  end 
attained  should  be  the  same,  but  the  mejins  used  should  vifry  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  neighborhood  where  the  work  is  given. 

From  the  poorer  sections  In  the  cities  the  children  of  foreign  parentage  are 
^pften  older  than  the  average  student  in  their  grades, ^and  since  many  of  them 
^leave  school  before  completing  the  eighth  grade,  and  since  also  they  are  par- 
tltmlarly  aiH)jectative  of  the  practical  phases  of  education  and  thereby  may  be 
induced  to  continue  in  school,  it  Is  usually  necessary  to  adjust  the  home 
econdttttcs  course  to  meet  their  conditions  and  stress  the  practical  phnses  of 
ie  work.  In  sections  where  the  children  usually  continue  tlirough  the  ele- 
I^Ury  grades  and  enter  the  hlgh-school  courses,  a home-economics  elementary*' 
school  course  sdniewhat  1^  Intensive  may  be  best  adapted  to  their  needs.  The 
IgtW  coarse  may  logically  lead  directly  to  the  hlgh-school  courses  in  the  same 
subject  and  be  so  arranged  that  the  one  becomes  the  basis  of  the  other. 

Ev^  girl  in  die  city  high  schools  s.hould  be  required  to  pursue  one  year  of 
home  economics.  This  course  should  be  equivalent  to  a full  unit ' of  work  and 
is.  most' effective,  if  It  constsm  of  two  re^tatton  {^rlods  and  three  double  periods 

'*'5  . . : >Eabivaltat  to  a An-hout  coofM  carrMl  thtougb  toe  entire  year.  * 
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for  laboratory  each  week.  This  course  meets  the  needs  of  the  students  tn  the 
courses  leading  to  university  entrance,  and  of  those  who  pursue  such  vocatioaal 
courses  as  are  offered  in  the  business  high  school  and  trade  high  schools. 

Elective  home  eoonoiuice  courses  should  be  in  every  high  school  except  busi- 
ness and* similar  vocational  schools,  while  si>ecialized  vocational  home  economics 
courses  should  be  offered  In  one  or  more  higli  schools  In  a large  clt>’. 

Spedally  adapted  courses  of  home  eConoinica  designed  to  meet  the  natural 
Umitatious  of  the  blind,  deaf,  or  mentally  subnormal  are  an  essential  unit  of 
all  large  city  school  systems.  Deaf  children  become  expert  In  any  or  all  house- 
hold activities  and  tlirough  these  courses  may  be  led  to  vocational  courses 
affording  agreeable  occupations  and  assuring  adequate  self-support 

Tliese  variations  and  adaptations  of  courses  do  not  Indicate  that  each  teacher 
Is  to  i>lan  lior  own  work  or  modify  the  course  given;  on  the  contrary.  It  means 
definitely  ami  carefully  planned  courses  which  are  consistent  throughout  and 
widch  lend  the  student  to  a pretietormlned  goal  in  her  training  by  methods  ad- 
JusttHl  to  social  and  economic  needs. 

Classes  In  food  preparation  should  be  established  for  boys  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  If  time  can  not  be  found  for  these  during  the 
usual  school  hours,  they  should  he  offered  at  hours  convenient  for  the  boys. 
While  tliese  courses  are  approved  for  all  school  systems,  they  are  particularly 
nee<1cd  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  so  many  boys  go  into 
camps  of  various  kinds  during  the  summer  months. 

Titnc. — Elementary  school  home  economics  instruction  should  begin  Id  the 
fifth  grade.  Through  this  grade  and  the  sixth  grade  the  subject  should  be  given 
four  45-minute  periods  of  student  time  per  week;  Utrough  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  from  seven  to  nine  45-minute  periods  per  week  should  be  the 
fiiinluium  for  home  economics  instruction.  The  45-mlnute  periods  should  be 
grouped  so  that  the  actual  work  shall  be  90  minutes  twice  each  week  for  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children.  It  is  possible  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  school 
schedules  to  arrange  two  classes  of  this  type  before  the  noon  recess  and  two 
clakses  in  the  Afternoon.  , 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  should  report  to  home  economics 
wor^  in  hnlf-dny  periods  twice  or  three  times  per  week. 

Two  of  the  eight  periods  in  the  ninth-grade  work  should  be  given  to  recita- 
tions; and  laboratory  classes  should  be  arranged  for  tAree  double  periods  each 
wei^ki  Selected  groups  of  children  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,'  and  eighth 
gradcl  can,  with  advantage,  spend  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  entire 
BCboo^ours  in  these  home  economies  classes.  < 

Hlgg-school  girls  ahbuld  be  able  to  elect  courses  in  home  economics  anA^ 
lated  sciences  up  to  one-half  of  their  entire  school  time. 

' , The  foregoing  recommendations  agree  with  the  more  advanced 
ideas  and  practices  in  the  stronger  schopl  systems  of  the  country, 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION  OP  HOME  ECONOMICS, 

. An  interesting  organization  of  home  economics  courses  for  odirnty 
work  has  been  effected  for  Shelby  County,  Tenn. 

Home  economics  was  first  introduced  into  the  Shelby  Gounty 
schools  in  1918,  Now  (1917)  thero.aie  18  ^gularly  established  home 
economics  departments,  conducted  by  trained  teachers  instructing 
950  students,  Duritig  1916-17  eleven  regular  grade  teachers 
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^gave'lessons  under  the  direction  of  the  county  supervisor,  instructing 
135  grade  children. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  home  economic^  courses  in  the  Shelby 
County  schools  have  been  in  charge  of  a county  supervisor.  The  su- 
pervisor^is  the  regularly  appointed  county  agent  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  organize  and  conduct  the  girls’  club. 
Her  work  is  so  arranged  that  she  gives  part  time  all  through  the 
wunter  to  supervision  of  school  vpork  for  which  she  receives  compensa- 
tion from  tlie  county  board  of  education.  Teachers’  matings  are 
• Jield  once  a month.  All  teachers  report  at  the  general  meeting,  after 
which  the  home  economics  teachers  meet,  in  special  session  in  the 
County  Home  Economics  Association,  an  organization  of  which  they 
are  all  menribers  and  in  which  their  special  problems  are  discussed. 
This  organization  has  been  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a 
county  course  of  study  for  the  hoi^e  economics  classes  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.  The  course  was  adopted  in  the  county  two  years 
ago  (September,  1916),  and  has  been  followed  with  necessary  adapta- 
tions since  its  adoption.  The  national  emergency  has  made  necessary 
special  lessons  in  food  conservation.  These  have  been  provided  for 
by  the  county  supervisor  through  the  County  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  they  have  been  discussed.  Special  mimeographed 
instructions  have  been  sent  out  for  these  lessons.  The  association  has 
agreed  jipon  the  use  of  an  elementary  textbook  for  the  grade  classes 
and  an  advanced  textbook  for  the  high-school  classes. 

The  county  supervisor  visits  tne  schools  once  in  four  or  five  weeks, 
observes  the  lessons,  looks  over  the  condition  of  the  laboratory,  con- 
sults with  the  home-economics  teacher,  and  acquaints,  herself  with 
general  school  conditions.  She  has  also  been  making  a special  effort 
to  further  the  science  work  in  the  high  schools  and  offers  suggestions 
and  criticisms  to  those  who  are  teaching  silence. 

The  equipment  for  the  home  economics  laboratories  is  ample  and 
for’  the  most  part  w ell  arranged  and  in  good  condition.  The  total 
equipment,  including  laboratory  desks,  stoves,  utensils,  and  machines 
is  valued  at  $5,600.  Five  hundred  dollars*  wonh  of  this  equipment 
has  been  furnished  by^rommunity  clubs  and  school  activities.  In 
one  of  the  two  schools  temporary  arrangements  are  soon  to  give  place 
iJlto  improved  conditions.  A uniform  type  of  desk  has  l)een  used  in 
the  county,  but  considerable  latitude  has  been  permitted  in  the  quan- 
tity of  equipment  and  its  arrangement  in  most  of  the  schools.  Where 
funds  have  been  adequate,  expense  has  not  been  spared  to. make  the 
equipment  both  permanent  and  attractive.  /ln« several  schools  the 
desks’ are  white  enameled  and  lend  a particularly  attractive  appear- 
. ai^  to  the  room,  but  in  the  laboratories  more  recently  furni^ed  a 
: desk  with  oak  finish  has  been  adopted,  as  it  promises  to  give  more 
fitaHsfactoiy^lp&ults  in  durability.  Oil  stoves  are  very  generally  used 
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in  the  schools,  for  they  are  in  use  in  the  houses  of  the  county.  The 
oil  stoves  are  included  in  the  equipment  in  sufficient  number  to  give 
the  girls  good  practice  in  their  management. 

The  home  economics  dessons  begin  in  the  fifth  gr^de  in  a few 
schools  and  continue  through  the  four  years  of  high  school  wherever 
possible.  The  classes  are  not  large  and  in  most  schools  do  not  com- 
pletely fill  the  time  of  the  special  teacher,  hence  the  special  teachers 
teach  various  other  subjects  in  the  school. 

The  teaching  of  food  values  and  methods  of  food  conservation  is 
not  limited  to  the  home  economics  classes.  The  teachers  in  the 
grades  give  simple  lemons  to  all  of  the  children  on  the  clas.ses  of 
foods  and  their  use  in  the  body.  This  work  is  taken  up  in  the  vari- 
ous cla.sses  with  which  the  subject  can  be  correlated  and  is  super- 
vised by  both  the  county  supervisor  and  the  special  supervisor  of 
home  economics. 

The  pre^nce  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  the  county  has  been 
of  great  help  in  building  up  the  home  economics  courses  in  the 
county  schools,  as  the  able  teachers  in  the  norraaLaghool  have  given 
it  their  support  in  every  way.  The  household  scienra^lk^toiyfo  the 
normal  school  has  acted  as  president  of  the  County  Home  Economics 
Association  since  its  organization. 

The  organization  of  the  teachers  of  home  economics  under  the 
leadership  of  a county  supervisor  and  the  close  touch  with  one  an- 
other provided  through  their  County  Home  Economics  Association 
is  a specially  strong  feature  of  the  home  economics  instruction  in  the 
county.  The  adoption  of  a course  of  study  and  the  uniform  textbook 
also  serves  to  give  strength  to  the  work.  The  teachers  have  been  ' 
chosen  with  care.  Not  only  have  they  had  special  training,  but  also 
they  are  especially  imbued  with  enthusiasm  for  their  work  and  have 
a definite  interest  in  the  problem  at  hand.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  very  young  |nd  but  recently  out  of  school.  The  salaries  paid 
make  that  inevitable.  Considerable  care  has  been  shown  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  various  other  subjects  which  they  have  been  asked  to 
teach.  For  the  most  part  the  subjects  assigned  them  are  related  to 
their  special  line  of  work,  for  example,  biology,  agriculture,  and 
physics.  Some  are  teaching  as  many  as  four  subjects  ift  addition  to 
home  economics.  In  those  schools  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  in  - 
the  home  economics  classes  is  small,  this  seems  unavoidable  at  present. 

Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  has  a similar  arrangement  whereby  the  ‘ 
county  agent  acts  as  supervisor  of  home  economics  for  the  county 
schools.  One  of  the  immediate  results'  of  this  supervision  has  been 
the  introduction  of  home  economics  lessons  in  the  suburban  gram- 
mar schools  of  Hamilton  County  and  the  development  of  a uniform 
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• - STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  home  economics  departments  in  the  State  normal  schools  have 
been  vitally  affected  by  the  forces  that  have  been  at  work  during  the 
past  two  years.  As  was  to  have  been  expected  in  schools  who^  stu- 
dents are  living  on  a very  narrow  margin  of  income,  the  attendance 
has  decreased.  This  decrease  in  attendance  has  been  appreciable 
among  students  taking  the  special  home  economics  course,  but  there 
has  been  notliing  to  indicate  that  the  courses  have  been  permanently 
affected  thereby.  Gn  the  other  hand  the  efforts  to  give  instruction 
in  food  conservation  to  the  entire  student  body  in  the  normal  schools 
have  been  so  successful  that  several  scliools.^^eport  that  a general 
course  in  food  study  is  to  be  permanently  required  of  all  students  in 
the  normal  school,  men  and  women  alike.  Thus  a greater  number  of 
students  is  being  given  instruction  relative  to  tlie  place  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  general  education,  and  a wider  interest  is  created  in  the 
home  economics  teaching  in  the  public  schools  6f  the  country. 

The  changes  that  are  being  wrought  in  the  normal  school  curricu- 
lum through  the  Smith-Hughos  Act  have  not  been  in  force  for  a period 
of  suflScient  length  to  have  made  a well-defined  contribution  to  home 
economics  education,  but  tliey  promise  to  do  much  to  further  the 
standardization* of  courses  and  methods  in  those  schools  which  come 
within  scope  of  the  act. 

Tfie  necessity  for  conservation  in  our  national  life  has  acted  as  a 
spur  to  normal  school  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  there  has  prob-  ^ 
ably  never  been  a year  when  courses  were  more  alive  and  ,work  more 
intensive  than  during  the  12  months  just  past.  Old  courses  have  been 
altered  and  new  courses  have  been  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the- 
country.  Community  interests  have  been  made  the  basis  for  school 
problems.  The  home  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  laboratory  of 
the  home  economics  student.  Home  economics  principles  have  begun 
^ take  deep  root  in  daily  practice  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
the  community.  The  national  emergency  has  been  the  means  of  ac- 
celerating the  forces  that  have  been  operating  slowly  through  many 
years,  bringing  to  a fetus  much  for  which  home  economics  |wchers 
have  long  been  striving.  Thus  the  need  for  immediate  ^ai^rvation 
has  made  possible  the  placing  of  greater  emphasis  on  economy  in 
food,  clothing,  and  other  phases  of  living.  Courses  in  fancy  cooking 
and  elaborate  serving  are  being  abolished  in,the  normal  schools.  Ex- 
perimental cooking  with  a view  to  the  use  of  proper  substitutes  has 
taken  the  place  of  these  courses.  Sewing  on  expensive  inaterials  for 
personal  wear  has  given  place  to  Red  Cross  sewing,  foreign  relief 
work,  or  Bemng  for  community  needs.  Remodeling  of  old  garments^ 
uid  the  intelligent  care  ahd  laundering  of  flie  wardrobe  have  received 
c^phasi&  The  r^latiori  between  the  school  garden  and  home 
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economics  department  has  been  recognized  by  close  cooperation. 
More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  body  requirements  than  for- 
merly, and  this  has  resulted  in  an  increased  number  of  courses  in 
dietetics,  a more  earnest  study  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  school  chil- 
dren with  intelligent  planning  for  school  lunch  ,ii^ork,  and  a closer 
cooperation  with  other  forces  in  the  community/ working  for  public 
health.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  lessons  of  the  year  has  been 
that  which  has  come  from  placing  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
new  phases  of  the  work  with  the  students,  securing  their  coopera- 
tion, developing  t*heir  initiative,  and  helping  them  to  learn  by  giving 
out  to  others  all  that  has  come  to  them  through  study  and  in- 
vestigation in  the  laboratory.  Thus  students  in  the  normal  schools 
have  held  classes  in  dietetics  in  the  community;  they  have.passed  on, 
by  means  of  demonstrations  or  through  the  local  papers,  recipes*they 
have  worked  out;  they  have  arranged  food  and  clothing  conservation 
exhibits  and  have  organized  club  work  among  small  girls.  Several 
normal  schools  have  added  special  demonstration  courses  to  prepare 
their  students  for  this  community  work. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  on 
practical  work  in  one  of  the  normal  schools  shows  the  tendency  to 
make  the  work  contribute  tqrthe  heeds  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  give 
the  students  practical  problems: 

We  are  Installing  a large  school  cafeteria,  equipped  to  serve  1,000  at  a mesl. 
and  we  expect  to  use  this  to  further  our  food  conservation  campaign.  .We  are 
making  arrangements  so  tliat  all  food  which  is  used  even  In  experimental 
work  In  the  laboratories  can  be  sent  to  th6  cafeteria,  the  Idea  being  to  minimize 
any  tendency  toward  eating  foml  during  the  laboratory  time.  We  expect  to 
use  the  cafeteria  as  an^educatlonai  means  of  teaching  proper  food  combina- 
tions through  bulletin  work.  The  girls  in  elementary  dletfetlcs -as  well  as  the 
advanced  class  will  keep  a record  of  the  way  the  students  are  eating  and  will 
g&e  suggestions  for  wise  selections  through  chapel  talks  and  our  school  paper. 

number  of  girls  who  are  leaving  this  year  to  teach  In  high  schools  are 
planning  to  have  the  first-year  hlgh-schooI  domestic  science  work  as  Jt  has  been 
generally  given,  except  that\food  prepared  by  these  girls  will  be  used  in  the 
small  school  cafeteria  and  the  second-year  domestic  science  girls  will  run  this. 
The  second-year  girls  will  be  divided  Into  two  groups,  the  one  preparing  the 
food,  the  other  managing.  The  work  of  these  gre^^  will  alternate/ 

Throughout  these  months  of  increased  activity  the  normal  schools 
have  had  occasion  to  give  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  pur- 
pose of  their  courses  in  iTome  economics.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
it  is  the. function  of  the^normal  school  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
common  schools,  they  have  made  a greater  effort  to  give  instruefion 
in  home  econcfmics  problems  to  all  elementary  and  rural  teachers  and 
have  put  less  stress  on  the  preparation  of  special  teachers  of  hoipe^ 
economics.  Because  of  the  growing  tendency  throughout  the:c6un- 

3 Beport  r^vM  nom  SUte  Kormsl  ScbMl,  Bmporla,  Kaos.  - 
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try  to  require  that  all  high -school  teachers  hold  <?ollege  degrees,  the 
normal  schools  are  having  less  demand  for  teachers  of  home  eco- 
nomics for  high  schools.  One  nonnal  school  has  lengthened  its  course 
for  special  teachers  to  fo'ur  years  in  order  to  meet  the  standard  of 
the  high  school.  Another  normal  school  has  entirely  abolished  its 
course  in  home  economics  designed  for  the  preparation  of  special 
teachers  of  the  subject,  because  of  the  lack  of  demand  for  special 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Little  uniformity  has  existed  in  normal  school  courses,  because  of 
their  necessary  compliance  with  widely  differing  local  conditions, 
but  the  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  have  some  problems 
in  common  with  one  another.  In  one  State  the  normal  school  teach- 
ei-s  of  home  economics  have  cogie  together  to  work  out  a course  of 
study  for  the  use  of  the  elementary  school.  They  have  formed  an  or- 
ganization which  isf  the  means  of  bringing  all  the  teachers  of  the 
^ate  together  and  is  doing  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  home  eco- 
IRnics  teaching, 

A conference  of  home-economics  teachers  of  the  State  normal 


schools  of  New  England  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  February  16  and 
17,  1917,  at  the  call  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  This  was  the 
sixth  in  a series  of  sectional  conferences,  the  first  of  which  *was  held 
NovembeiM?,  1915.  Groups  of  flormal-school  teachers  having  simi- 
lar problems  have  been  brought  together  at  each  of  these  conferences. 
Inasmuch  as  conditions  varied  widely,  interesting  discussions* de- 
veloped, and  suggestions  were  made  for  possible  changes  in  existing 
conditions.  The  following  summary  of  the  discussions  suggests  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  arose: 

1.  The  course  given  in  the  norinal  schools  should  be  planned  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  mind.  This  purpose  may  be  one  of  the  following: 
(a)  Thexpreparation  of  special  teachers  of  home  economics  for  the 
common  schools  of  the  States  (^)  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers 
60  that  they  may  give  lessons  in  home  making  or  condwet  a lunch 
in  addition  to  their  work  of  general  teaching;  (c)  ethe  acquaintance 
of  alLnormnl  students  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  home 
economics,  that  they  may  recognize  its  place  in  the  general -school 
curriculum,  that  they  may  be  able  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the 
special  teachers  of  home  economics,  and  that  they^nay  be  prepared  to 
undertake  the  task  of  honie  making  intelligently. 

2.  The  time  allowed  for  a course  should  bo  sufficient  to  provide 
ad^equate  training.  If  special  teachers  of  home  economics  are  to  be 
trained, > special  course  of  at  leas^yeo  yeAs  is  absolutely  essential 
and  a course  of  three  years  is  pi^eferable.  kt  the  lessons  are  to  pre- 
pare rpral  teachers  to  handle  classes  in  cooking,  serving,  and  home 
making,  a general  or  survey  course  of  five  periods  a week  for  an  entire 
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year  should  be  required.  This  course  should  include  or  be  accom- 
panied by  observation  and  practice  in  the  teaching  of  home  making, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  school  lunch  in  the  rural  school.  A: 
similar  course  should  be  offered  the  general  student. 

3.  Entrance  requirements  for  the  course  should  be  definitely  de- 

fined. This  is  particularly  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  coiir^  for 
the  special,  teacher.  Entrance  Requirements  will  nece.ssarily  vary 
according  to  the  development  and  needs  of  the  particular  community, 
Coiir-ses  in  home  making  in  the  grades  and  high  .school  should  bo 
required  for  entrance  just  as  soon  ^s  such  courses  become  general  in 
the  community.  ^ 

4.  The  short  course  in  home  economics  should  be  well  balanced  and 
include  simple,  problems  in  home  making,  elementary  study  of  foods, 
cookery,  te.xtiles,  and  serving.  It  must  include  both  laboratory  prac- 
tice and  lecture  periods. 

C'OLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  colored  schools  of  the  South  there  has  been  progress  in  the 
courses  in  home  making,  of  recent  years,  because  of  better-trained 
teachers,  more,  facilities  for  work,  and' a developing  system  of  super- 
vision. The  majority  of  teachers  have  received  preparation  in  in- 
dustrial schools,  iind  .some  have  been  brought  together  in  county 
institutes  for  instruction  and  have  attended  summer  schools  for  fur- 
ther study.  In  some  States  special  courses  giving  suggestions  for 
lessons  in  home  economics  are  sent  out  to  the  teachers.  Most  of  the 
States  have  county  and  State  agents,  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
through  pei-sonal  visits  and  correspondence.  County  agents  are  able  . 
women  qualified  to  instruct  in  indu.strial  lines  and  (o  gjiide  the  teach-  ' 
ers  in  their  work.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  work  has  been 
■ given  a remarkable  impetus.  Home  garden.s  have  Iwen  planted  in 
greatly  increased  numbers,  and  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  been  canned,  dried,  and  stored  for  winter  use.  Industry, 
thrift,  and  sanitation  in  the  home  .have  resulted  from  the  work  of  the 
supervisors. 

While  better  school  buildings  and  equipment  have  been  provided 
for  the  colored  .schools,  the  high  cost  of  living  has  seriously  retarded 
the  industrial  work  in  many  places,  because  funds  to  provide  ma- 
terial for  work  have  been  inadequate  or  totally  lacking.  Many  have 
been  the  expedients  to  which  ingenious  teachers  have  had  to  resort 
to  secure  materials  for  the  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing.  School  • 
lunches,  sales  of  foods  cooked,  the  keeping  of  a school  garden,  the 
Use  of,  flour  sacks  for  fashioning  undergarments,  making  over  old 
ciptlies,  and  sewing  for  the  teachers  have  been  practiced  in  many 
schools.  In  a gre^t  number  of  coses  teachers  have  themselves  con-  * 
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tributed  materials  for  the  work.  This  uncertain  system  of  securing 
supplies  has  been  a serious  detriment  to  the  development  of  the 
work,  and  the  condition  should  be  remedied,  if  effective  work  is  to 
be  done.  Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  under  which  the  indus- 
trial teachers  have  labored  in  the  colored  schools,  the  annual  school 
exhibits  which  form  an  important  feature  of  their  work  have  steadily 
improved  in  character.  The  articles  made  in  the  sewing  classes  have 
'become  more  simple  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  which  they  are 
to  answer'.  They  show  better  taste, in  color.,and  design,  a truer  econ- 
omy in. the  selection  of  materialsj^  and  a higher  standlird  of  work- 
manship.- In^  cooking  exhibits  the  chief  stress  has  been  put  on  the 
canning  and  drying  of  food  products,  in  order  to  emphasize  con- 
servation ^and  economy.  Fancy  cooking  and  candy  making  are  giv- 
ing place  to  an  honest  presentation  of  the  homely  needs  of  daily  life. 
As  these  exhibits  are  serving  to  set  standards  for  the  community  and 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  value  of  the  school  work,  they  can^well 
be  regarded  as  a factor  in  community  development.  In  those  schools 
in  which  boarding  departments  are  maintained  an  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  is  noted  both  in  the  care  of  the  building 'and 
in  the  meals  served.  This  is  felt  to  have  resulted  very  directly  from 
the  teaching  of  hon^  economics  that  has  been  done  throughout  the 
.South.  ; * , . 

VOME  ECONOMICS  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

. The  report  of  ’development  of  home  economics  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  during  the  past  two  years,' 1910-1918,  may  be  considered 
typical  of  the  best  home  economics  departments  of  the  country.  It 
is  as  follows: 

The  regular,  work  of  the  department  has  been  marked  by  an  increase  in  at- 
tendance, by  an  emphasis  upon  food  work,  owing  lo  war  conditions  and  em- 
phasis upon  extension  work  because  of  the  Smith-Lever  and  the  war  emergency 
funds.  The  development  «f  the  food  work  has  been  along  two  lines;  For  the 
"und^praduaie  atvdcnt:  Emphasis  upftD  what  might  be  teraied  practical  di- 
etetics, so  that  the  students  could  Interpret  to  the  general  public  sclentiflc 
feeding  In  tetms  of  dally  llf^  An  attempt  to  take  this  direct  to  tha  university 
public  in  the  lunch  room,  through  charts  and  suggestions  about  selection,  of 
food.  Second,  experimental  work  In  food  substitutes.  For  the  gi'aduate  atu- 
denf:  The  emphasis  was  upon  the  problems'  of  nutrition,  Including  the  feeding 
of  the  child  as  well  as  the  adult.  Third,  owing  to  the  increased  costs  of  living, 
'’emphasis  has  been  put  on  economics  of  the  family  and  through  cooperation 
with  another  department  of  the  agricultural  college,  some  studies  are  being 
made  In  the  of  living.  Fourth,  a special  problems  course  has  been  changed 
Into  a course  designed  to  give  extension  ^yorkc^8  a broader  conception  of  ex- 
tension wotk  and  its  significance  in  the  development  of  family  and  community 
living.  . . ’ , . 

The  university  has  for  many  years  retained  a practice  apartment  as  a labora- 
tory for  household  management  The  passage  of  the  So^-Hughes  Act  has  made 
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It  necessary  *to  enlarge  those  laboratory  facilities,  and  arrangements  have,  been 
made  with  the  university  authorities  for  the  use  of  its  university  cooi)6rative 
houses  for  the  teacher  training  in  Smith-Hughes. 

The  practice  work  in  home  economics  for'  teachers  has  been  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  Champaign  and  Urbana  schools  for  several  years.  These 
schools  are  typical  of  the  schools  Into  which  the  university  graduates  go  as 
teachers  and  afford  excellent  txainlnpr  for  the  conditions  as  they  exist  In  Illi- 
nois. The  Smith-Hughes  bill  occasioned  a readjustment  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  work  already  being  conducted,  two  additional  Instructors  and  a special  di- 
vision of  subject  matter  and  metlUKl  being  provided  for  the  teacher  training 
work  in  home  economics.  Two  new  courses  have  bf^en  added,  a course  In  eco- 
nomics of  the  family  group  and  a course  In  Interior  decoration. 

In  1916  a series  of  five  lectures  was  provided  to  reach  the  non  home  economics 
women  of  the  university  and  also  the  women  of  the  community.  These  lectures 
were  given  by  heads  of  various  university  departments,  and  presente<l  phases 
of  production,  conservation,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  food  supplies 
*and’food  producta  - ' 

A two  weeks’  Intensive  course  in  canning.  prest‘ning,  and  drying  was  given, 
open  to  members  of  home  economics  classes  who  volunteered  for  summer  serv- 
ice in  their  home  communitiea 

^ A similar  course  was  given  for  nonuniv^slty  women. 

Red  Cross  classes  were  given  In  nursing,  dietetics,,  and  surgical  dreasinga 
Special  classes  were  provided  In  Institutlonjil  management  for  servirt^  largij 
groups  of  people  and  in  conducting  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  on  a war  basis.  1 

Special  courses  were  given  for  fraternities,  boarding-house  kWper^  com- 
missaries, etc.  . . 

Two  special  courses  were  conducte<l  ns  supervised  by  Dean  Olin  Teinplln 
for  non  home  economics  women.  ' 

No  courses  have  been  offered  foTMoej^students  bore,  but  all  the  commissaries 
of  the  fratorninos  and  sororities  were  Invittxl  to  special  lectures  adapted  to 
their  needs,  and  in  many  cases  personal  assistance  was  given  to  the  men  com- 
missaries. ' . ' ^ ^ 

Introduction  of' hot  noonday  lunch  in  many  rural  schools  has  been  em- 
phasized. The  work  in  the  Urbana  and  Champaign  schools  is  umier  the  direc- 
tion of  the  department  of  education  of  the  university  and  under  the  supervision 
of  specially  tralne<l  teachers  for  timt  work,  and  solne  Important  developments 
are  expect^l  in  the  ptesent  year. 

There  has  been  no  Stat<^^lpe^vIsor  of  home  ecoifomics'  in  connection  with 
the  State  superintendent  of  pjibllc  instruction  until  the  passing  of  the  Smith- 
Hughe^  Act  There  Is  now  a w'onian  who  passes^  upon  <he  merits  of  the  high 
schools  applying  for  home  (H?onomlcs  under  the  Kmith-llnghes  Act,  and  it  Ms 
expected  that  the  university  will  have  lu  supervisor  of  teacher,  training  follow' 
■up  the  work  of  its  students  after  they  leave  Ihe  university.  The  State  lemltr 
In  home  ewnomics  demonstration  unites  the  worl^  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  and  the  extension  division  of  home  economics  iu  tl'ie  Unlversltv  of 
lUinoIa  . ^ 


Tj^e  most  Imporfaiit  State.Jeglslntion  is  an  act  providing  for  the  proper  light- 
ing, heating,  and  ventilation  of  nira!  schools,  also  proper  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  system.  Suggested  provision  to  be  met  oil  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  district’s  share  of  the  public  school  fund.  With  the  State  deranmiing  proper 
sanitary  conditions  for  chUdren  at  school,  wc  have  splendid  basis  for  persuading 
the  home  to.  use  equal  caft  in  promoting  child  welfare. 


171029”^-21— Bull.  88-T-24 
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.The  effect  of  the  war  updn  home  economl(?a  Ins^ctlons  te  Indicated  by— 

(fl)  Increased  enrollment  In  courses  offered  at  colleges  and  normals  and  a 
readjustment  of  courses  to  suit  spedflc  war  needa 
, ' (&)  Increased  demand  for  extension  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

(o)  The  accrediting  of  home  economics*  (for  one  or  two  entrance  crehlts) 
from  195  of  the  239  accredited  high  schools  of  the  State,  thereby  giving 
recognition  to  this'.work  of  the  secondary  schools 

(d)  Th^  employment  in  14  counties  of  home  demonstration  ageiAs. 

(e)  The  cooperation  of  CJouncII  of  Defense  agencies  In  the  city  and*rountry 
f ^ alike  with  the  Sbite  Relations  Service  for  food  conservation. 

Aside  from  the  changed  emphasis  demanded  by  war  conditions,  the  attempt 
}s  being  made  to  put  the  extension  teaching  In  home  economics  upon  a better 
educational  basis.  First,  by  the  classiflcatlon  of  the  material  to  be  taught  along 
distinct  lines  of  food,  clothing,  equipment,  family  accounts,  public  health ; and 
second,  by  better  organization  and  presentation  of  material  along  these  lines. 
The  home  economics  teachers*  branch  of  the  Illinois  High-School  Conference 
has  established  uniform  courses  for  both  elementary  and  high,  schools  *for 
IlliDoIs,  ...  ^ . 

EFFECT  OF  War  on  college  courses.' 

. Certain  movements  were  cornmon  to  all  colleges.  Many  iftstitu- 
tions  either  made  direct  use  of  the  food  administration’s  courses  of  - 
study  or  filended  the  substance  of  these  into  their  established  courses. 
Almost  every  college  placed  especial  stress  ob  food  preservation  as 
.well  as  upon  food  ebnservation.  Red  Cross  sewing  done  both  in 
and  outside  of  regular  clothing  classes,  while  special  instruction  was 
given  in  surgical  dressings,  first  aid,  and*  knitting.  Almost  all  Qol- 
^lege^pened  special  classes  tp  local  townswomen. 

fn^'eachers  Ck>llege,  Colitfhbia^University,  the  school  of  household  ’ 
arts  has  made  the  following  adjustments  and  advancements  in  teach- 
ing, the  various  courses  in  home  economies: 

BitablUhment  of  practice  Aotww. — During  tbe  last  year  a practice  apartment 
baa  been  In  Qperation  in  a nearby  house,  practically  under  the  college  roof.  It 
la  seif  w^pbrtlng.  The  apartment  Is  occupied  by  six  etudenta  five,  of  them 
ihajofing  to  household  administration,  and  one,  the  dlrectpr  of  the  . group, 
majoring  ;88  a teacher  of . vocational  homemfdclng.  The  students  do  all  the 
work  of  tbe  apartment  and  receive  eight  ^points  of  college  credit  for  satisfac- 
tory pei^orriisnce  of  duties,  period  of  occupancy  Ig  for  one  term  of  about 
' 17  weeks.  The  sch^ule  is  so  arranged  tliat  each  student  has  opportunity  to 
■erve  three  weeks  In  each  of  the  several  capacities,  of  cook,  housekeeper,  wait- 
ress. h<^ew,  etc^  . • ^ 

rfit  la  hoped  to  increase  the-nnm|J|Br  of  practice  houses  as  ra'pldly  as  there  Is 
demand,  fpr the  punwserfpifeilfigmanagerfal  prnctlce  to  teachers  In  training 
for  vocational  horaemajrng  and  home  practice  t5  .^oqng  students  with  , only 
laboratory  experl^npaJln  addition  it  is  hoped  to  demonstrate  posslbtll^  of 
a betteV  system  of  nouslng  for  many  ktudents  who  can  not  be  accoromodaM  in 
the  college  dormitories  ^ ^ ' 

r . There  has  been  no  mafked  reorgighlMtioh  of  the  department  ofj  hotsehold 
^ arts' ^u<MtlM  paikt  tew  j^eai^  with  the  exception  thelMtabllkh- 

^ ^ (pbaihaanah^  dne,  • 

year,  u ' ■>-. . ",  '■* 


' ■’  Jir- 
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Indicated  elsewhere  "in  the  report,  special  provlalon  has  been  made  for  the 
training  of  extension  workers  and  for  teachers  of  vocational  bomemaklng.  ‘ 
Furthermore,  as  a means  of  extending  the  experience  of  the  student  teachers 
and  of  combining^  training  add  service,  a group  of  students  who  have  been 
teachers  before  entering  Teachers  College  have  volunteered  their  services  in 
the  home  service  section  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  food  advisers  In  families 
where  needed. 

^ Opportunities  fog*  practice  teaching  have  opened  in  one  of  the  New  York  pity 
high  schools,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  the  privilege  may  be  extended.  j. 

Ad  experimentiW  school  lunchroom  has  been  opened  In  the  elementary  prac* 
tlce  school,  providing  simple  school  lunchroom  experience  for  student  teachers 
as  a phase  of  their  practice  teaching. 

A phase  of  wgrk  Introduced  during  1917-18  was  the  opportunity  for  Juniors 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  teaching  problera.  They  serve  as 
assistants  to  the  seniors  in  their  .teaching,  and  meet  for  conference  five  times 
during  tlie  semester  with  their  supervisor.  This  has  proved  to  be  a very  help- 
ful basis  for  the  actual  practice  teaching  the  senior  year.- 


The  teaching  staff  holds  weekly  confere  s to  which,  from  time  to  time,  are 
Invited . members  of  the’  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  graduate  students,  and 
others  who  presept  ln  an  lfiforinal,way  certain  phases  of  educational  philosophy, 
sociology,  and  methods  which  they  have  specially  developed. 

Ncio  ffraduate  cowraet.— 1.  Graduate  courses  In  household  arts  education 
practice  are  so  arranged  that  the  piece  of  individual  work  done  by  each  student  x 
Is  a problem  Ip  Itself  and  in  a certain  sense  always  a new  course. 

2.  Education  294B,  vocation  for  girls  and  women,  opens  up  the  field  of  various 
occupations  for  gtits  and  women  related  to  the*^  household  arts  as  well  as  to 
other  avenues  of  work. 

« 8.  During  the  last  year  rwo  new  majors  have  been  offered  In  household  arts 
education— (1)  Teaching  voc^tionaHiDmemaklng ; (2)  training  for  home  demon-, 
stratlon  agents  In  rural  communfUes.  ' 

The  following  are  offered  as  the  most  outstanding  developments  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  In  relation  to  hom^  economics  education : 

(1)  Unification  of  all  phases  of  home  economics  work  undw  one  course,  when 

for  general' education— not  “domestic  science and  ‘•domestic  art** 
separately.  , , , ' ' 

(2)  The  organization  of  courses  under  the  *'  unit  ” scheme. 

<8)  The  use  of  the  problem-project  method  of  instruction  and  organization 
. • of  courses.  • ' * ^ 

(4)  The  Introduction  of  projects  for  community  and  iptemationiU  service  In 
the  work  In  sewing, 

' (5)  The  use  of  the  school  lunch  room  as  a means  of  utlltslng  food  products, 

and  of  furnishing  experience  in  family  quantity  cooking;  also  as  a 
. means  of  teaching  table  service  and  etiquette. 

(6)  Soclaliaetton  of  the  home  ecoctomics  course  of  ({tudy  'by  every  j>osslble 

^ means  Xe.  g„  preparation  of  food  by  W,  I,  H.  S,  during  Influenaa  e^ 

demic)«  • ... 

(7)  Escoura^ng  the  social  InatincU  of  the  ^rla  by  utilizing  them  In  pre- 

* ' pariaff  for  social  affairs  of  the  schoql 

(8)  Providing  work  In.  home  economics  suttwl  in  njwMi* 
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State  BMpervision  jof  home  cwmomic#.— While  ^Teachers  College  does  not  con- 
duct supervisioD  of  State  Instruction,  It  prepares  women  .for  this  work.  The 
course  " Education  187-138,  Supervision  of  Hou^hold  Arts  In  Schools,*.’  alms 
to  open  up  the  field  of  State  and  school  supervision  Qf  the  home  economics 
I studlea  Since  the  operation  of  the  Sralth-Huphes  law 'the  demand  has  Increased 
for  State  leaders  of  home  economics  under  this  bill  as  well  ns  fol^upervlslon 
and  criticism  of  practice  teaching  In  home  economics  studies  In  normal  schools 
and  colleges.  This  course,  with  others  In  gerieral  supervision  of  School  Instruc- 
tion, aims  to  prepare  for  State  supervision  of  home  ecohomics. 

Effect  of  the  war  on  the  interest  in  home  economics  instruction. — To  meet 
the  demands  for  education  along  the  lines  of  home  economica  various  Curses 
of  a popular  nature  were  given  during  10  days  In  the  latter  part  of  May  In  the 
form  of  emergency  courses.  These  were  largely  attended,  and  It  Is  significant 
of  the  Increasing  Interest  In  home  economics  Instruction  that  large  numbers  of 
the  registrants  for  these  special  courses  were  from  the  school  of  education  as 
well  as  from  the  school  of  household  arta 

The  character  of  the  regular  course  offered  has  been  changed  considerably  to  * 
meet  the  new  demands  and  Interests  of  the  students  and  the  needs  of  the  times. 
Experimentation  with  various  substitutes  for  the  foc4s  needing  strict  conserva- 
tion with  a view  to  Issuing  reliable  recipes  for  general  use  was  carried  on  In 
the  foods  and  cookery  department!  The  need  for  a greater  number  of  methods 
of  food  conservation  was  met  by  the  organization  of  new  courses  In  canning, 
preserving,  and  drying  of  fooda  Conservation  and  renovation  problenas  were 
also  undertaken  In  the  textile  and  laundry  departments  and  met  with  a re- 
Bpose  that  demonstrated  the  Interest  and  the  need. 

The  interrats  In  fields  of  study  have  been  chan^  and  broadened  also  by 
war  demands,  In  that  the  need  for  people  qualified  to  fill  administrative  po- 
sitions as  dietitians  and  institutional  administrators  of  various  types  hab  been 
so  pressing  that  many  who  had  heretofore  looked  forward  to  teaching  have 
changed  either  temporarily  or  pefmanently  Into  these  other  fields  of  work. 

, .^mother  effect  has  been  apparently  to  increase  registration  In  home  economics. 

• departments  of  the  college.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  home  economics 
classes  have  held  their  own  In  numbers  or  have  even  Increased  In  ehrollment 
*New  featured  4n  home  economics  extension  work. — Three  new  features  char- 
V pcterlxe  the  preparation  of  women  for  home  economics  extension  service ; 

(#)  Beginning  1918,  Teachers  College  offers  a major  In  household  arts  for 
rural  extension  teachers.  This  major  Is  open  toVomen  especially  qualified  for 
the  work.  The  special  entrance  requirement  Ir  two  years’  study  in  an  ap-* 
proved  college.  A program  of  studies,  54  points,  may  be  chosen  from  the  fields 
of  foods  and  cookery,  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles',  chemistry,  bacteriology, 
hyglenOt.  administration,  and  nursing.  In  addition,  courses  In  education  and 
rural  sociology  will  be  required’.  The  completion  of  this  major  entities  the 
student*  to  a regular  Tochers  College  diploma. 

{2\  The  second  new  future  for  the  year  is  the  opportunity  of  Investigating 
rural  ^ndltloiufr  and  getting  practical  experience  in  connection  >wlthihe  work 
home  demonstration  agent  through  direct  participation  In  the  field.* 
Ttumgh  special  arrangement  with  the  department  of  rural  education  of 
rtedmn  OoUege  and  Warm  and  Hon^ngtou  Oounties,  N.  J.,  honsehold  arts 
studebts  who  dMra  it  are  given  this  importunity.  ^ 

HB)  ^ school.  Of  practical  artb  of  Teachers  College  hai^planfiod  a mld- 
^p^terrhessloa  of  tlx  wetits  for  thw  bmeflt  of  hqpie  dempuitration  agents  who  - 
av^'lhemselves  r,  . \ ^ 

f ^ '■  * ■ ■ ■ ■■•  —’-.v  ; . 
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The  department  of  Institution  adpiInIstratloD  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  with  Increased  numbers  of  students  has  arranged' the  work  this 
year  under  three  specialized  heads.  The  groups  preparing  for  cafeteria  man- 
agement are  having  special  work,  both  In  the  classroom  and  of  a practical 
nature  In^the  held  under  direction  of  Miss  Florence  La  Qanke,  foipnerly  in 
charge  of  th^  cafeteria  at  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  This  prac- 
tical work  Is  especially  emphasized  this  year,  for  unusual  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  for  students,  not  only  In  the  cafeteria  of  the  Horace  Mgnn  School 
for  regular  work,  but  also  In  connection  with  the  collie  commons  for  the  feed- 
ing of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps.  Besides  this,  as  many  former 
Teachers  College  students  are  In  charge  of  cafeterias  In  New  York  Clt^— In 
lunch  rooms  for  employees  In  banks  and  department  stores.  In  cafeterias  for 
business  women,  etc.— the  experience  has  been  a varied  one  which  our  students 
have  been  able  to  obtain. 

A special  group,  training  to  be  dIeUtlans,  have  their  pracUca!  work  nnder 
the  directipu  of  Miss  Eleanor  Wells,  president  of  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciatioD,  New  York  City.  Because  of  the  great  demand  for  dietitians,  this  side 
of  the  work  has  been  developed  this  yeas,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have.been 
able  to  have  the  full  time  of  a special  dietitian  to  supervise  the  field  work  In 
hospitals.  Through  Miss  Wells’s  acquaintance  with  the  dietitian  problems  |iere 
In  the  city,  It  has  been  possible  to  give  our  students  pracUce  experience  to  a 
greater  degree  than  before.  A special  leaflet  is  Issued  describing  this  work. 

^he  third  group— that  of  the  managers  of  dormHories,  clubs,  etc.— has  been 
put  under  the  direct  charge  of  Miss  Katherlae  Fisher,  who  came  to  Teachers 
College  last  year  from  Maddonald  College,  Quebec.*  Again,  with  .this  group  the 
practice  work  is  being  emphasized  In  connection  with  dormitories,  Y.  W.  C.  A.’g 
• ' and  clubs  in  the  vicinity.  A close  link  Is  being  worked  out  between  managers  of 
’ boarding  halls  and  this  department  for  further  opportunity  for  practice  work.  ' 
Following  this  practice  work,  in  connection  with  their  regular  class  work,  stu- 
dents are  required  In  every  case  to  givi.a  stated  period  of  time  in  the  field  fol- 
• lowing  the  period  of  training.  ^ 

The  demand  for  lostitution  workers  hos  never  been  so  great  as  during  this 
past  year;  this  Inc!udea>not  only  the  speclalize<l  fields  of  dietitians  for  can- 
tonment service  and  a!«>  over-seas  and  for  cafeteria  and  hostess  work  in  con- 
^ nectlons  with  camps,  but  also  an  unusual  demand  for  organization  of  depart- 
Illsats  of  institution  administration. 

, In>biinwtIon„wIth  household  administration  a housewife’s  bureau  for  helps  In 
housekcepfhf  (other  than  food)  has  organized.  The  bureau  has  special  ex- 
hiblte,  posters,  cl!pplngs,.shelf  of  suggested  readings,  equipment,  leaflets,  etc., per- 
taining to  the  spetial  subject  of  ,the  week.  XhU  work  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a graduate  student  who  cooperates  with  the  different  members  of  the  house- 
hold administration  depag^ment.  Special  meetings  are  scheduled  during  the 
, week  which  housewives  may  attend,  and  many  outsMe  lecturers  are  called  In 
to  talk  upon  speclol  topics.  ' 

The  final  summary  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  will  be  suggestive  for  teachers 
In  other  comrauDltles  * « 

Special  courses  for  m^ers  are  being ‘presented  In  connection  with  coo- 
serration  problexps.  ; ** 

Simmons  (College  reporC  . as  fo]lows:  ^ 

, War  has  .made  new,4«nands  on  the  departm^t  of  household  economics 
at  Slnunons.poUeg^.ss  ^ has  on  technlcsl  dsparUuents  eyerywhefs. 
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courses  In  cookery,  dietetics,  and'  sewing  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  times ; 
advanced  specialized  electives  have  been  Introduced;  exiensloQ  courses  have 
been  increased;  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  food  conservation  have  been 
given  for  students  In  other  sch^la  and  for  the  public ; and  members  of  the  staff 
have  done  much  advisory  work  on  public  committee^  and  In  editing  *variouB 
publications. 

At  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  special  courses  in  home 
economics  have  been  given  continually,  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
for  all  non  home  economics  students  who  wish  to  take  lessons  in  food 
conservation  and  production.  Besides  this,  in  September,  1917,  a 
conservation  short  .course  was  given  to  the  women  of  the  State,  and 
representatives  from  35  of  the^54  counties  were  present  In  June, 
1918,  a short  course  for  country  girls  was  held.  Forty-two  girls,  rep- 
resenting as  many  counties,  were  present  Since  there  are  only  54 
counties  in  the  State,  these  girls  have  been  the  means  of  reaching 
communities  in  ewy  section  of*  the  State.  In  September,  1918,  a 
college  for  women  in.  war  work,  called  the  War  Work  College  for 
Women,  was  held  hero  at  the  same  time  with  the  meeting  of  the  home 
demonstration  agents. 

From  Tampa  comes  the  following  opinion; 

The  war,  particularly  through  the  establishment  of  the  Food  Admlnistratlofl. 
with  the  consequent  regulations,  has  added  a big  element  of  interest  to  all  home 
economics  Instruction,  and  bas  generally  Increased  tlie  respect  and  esteem,  of 
the  pubUc  In  general  for  the  work.  , 

University  of  Washington: 


PractlcfHly  all  home  economics  courses  were  raodifletl  to  meet  war  needa 
Specific  courses  are : * 

1.  Conservation  of  food. 

2.  Making  over  of  clothing, 

8.  Remodeling  of  hata 

4.  Food  service.  (This  cour^  Is  given  fot  men  from  the  naval  training 

camp  located  on  the  campua)  • , 

5.  Nursing.  (This  Is  given  tB  the  hospital  corps  of  the  Navy.) 

A coarse  for  nurses'  aids  was  given  Jo  98  studeAts,  In  which  the  home 
economics  department  cooperated. 

A five-credit  course  In  fo<^  conservation  was  glVen  In  the  spring  of  1918 
throughout  one^uarter  to  130  senior  women  who  were  not  ouajors.In  home 
economics.  One  quarter  o4  the  year  1917-18  was  devoted  to  the  remodeling  of 
garments  In  the  dressmaking  class. 


In  Minnesota  the  war  has  fended  to' increase  the  interest  in  certain 
lines  of  hwne  economics  instruction  and  to  divert  interest  from  other 
line#  Interest  in  work  v^hich  leads  directly  to  war  work,  as  for  ex- 
^ ample  dietetics  work,  work  as  assistants  in  laboratories,  and  exten- 
tton  - work,  has  been  incAased,  The  iiitei^  in  general  home  eco- 
J;  % whemho.Tc^tion  dth^^^an  that  of  home  making  is  involved 
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At  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  the  following  courses  were 
organized  and  maintained:  ^ 

food  Administration  opurse  In  **  Food  and  the  War,’*  course  of  4 lessons 
for  fraternity  cooks,  and  a course  of  10  lessons  for  the  housewives  on  food 
conservation. 

Regular  courses  In  camp  cookery  and  cookery  for  men  who  do  their  own 
housekeeping.  Special  course  for  those  engaged  In  military  training. 

Home  economics  department  gave  nsslstunce  in  working  out  food  conserva* 
tion  rules,  to  which  all  fraternities,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  voluntarily  sub- 
scribed. 

Miss  Marlatt,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  states: 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  interest  In  home  economics  can  not  be 
measured.  Owing  to  the  emergency  home  demonstration  agents,  the  training  of 
volunteer  classes  and  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Interest  In  home 
economics  teaching  has  been  ve^*greatly  stimulated. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  offered  extension  courses  in 
“ Food  in  War  Time.”  This  was  much  similar  to  ordinary  lecture 
couAeson  foods  and  nutrition,  except  that  all  food  facts  were  related 
to  war  conditions.  Among  those  who  presented  these  courses  were 
Miss  Laura  Cauble,  Mr.  Robert  McDowell  Allen,  Dr.  Lucius  P. 
Brown,  Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman,  and  Miss  Mary  G.  McCormick* 

PRACTICE  HOMES. 


That  the  necessity  existed  of  more  closely  alining  home  economics^ 
teaching  with  actual  home  conditions  has  been  recognized  for  many*^ 
y^rs.  Various  methods  have  been  attempted  to  attain  this  result, 
the  most  promising  of  which  has  been  the  use  of  an  ordinary  resi- 
dence or  apartment  ns  a phictice  home.^ 

It  has  been  difficult  to  convince  college  and  university, authoriti^ 
that  a practice  home  was  an  essential  feature  of  home  economics 
equipment,  so  long  have  they  thought  of  college  work  being  carried"  4 
. on  in  laboratories. 

Of  rccenfyears  there  has  l^cn  an  increased  tendency  to , pro  vide 
practice  hom^.'for  senior  students  in  colleges,  jind.Uiose  have  also 
been  furnished  by  some  school  boards  or  philanthropic  agencies  in 
certain  progressive  cities. 

The  requirement  by  the  Federal  Board  of  * Vocational  Education 
that  institutions  receiving  teacher  training  money  should  establish 
these  practice  homes  caused  an  increased  interest  in  them,  as  the 
following  reports  indicate: 


At  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  the  course  in  household  management 
was  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a practice  apartment.  This 
was  built  of  walLboai^  in  the  comer  ol  institute  attic,  ^^pt  the 
das^,  with  paipt  brudi^'and  n^dles,  tninslonn^  It  into  a homor 
into  place  where  adtiritiea  Voi  all  cless^'  of 
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children  come, in  to  be  taught  ‘‘home  making’^ by  the  practice 
teachers  in  the  senior  class. 

^At  Ohio  State  University  the  department  of  home  economics  moved 
into  a large,  new,  commodious  building  in  S'eptember,  1916.  This 
gave  the  opportunity  for  further  development.  A practice  house  in 
connection  with  the  household  management  course'  will  be  estab- 
^lished  in  an  apartment  in  the  building  this  j^ear. 

A practice  home  has  been  in  use  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
since  Juno,  1918.  The  students  remain  in  the  home  from  8 to  16 
weeks,  and  there  are  from  7 to  9 girls  living  in  it  at  a time.  An  addi- 
tional practice  home  was  opened  at  Cornell  University  in  1917;  the 
first  one  has  been  in  existence  four  years. 

In  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  a house  ftas  been  leased 
by  the  department  of  domestic  science,  which  wHl  accommodate  14 
students  and  a teacher.  This  house  is  to  serve  as  a laboratory  for 
the  teaching  of  household  management  to  students  who  wish  to 
qualify  to  teach  home  economics  under*  the  requirements  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  work  of  the  home  is  to  be  done  under  .the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  by  the  students.  The  length  of  time  for 
each  group  is  not  definitely  determined,  but  will  probably  be  one 
semester.  Cost  of  maintenance  to  be  prorated  among  the  students. 
At  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  they  have  established  a 
practice  house.  All  graduates  live  in  the  cottage  for  a minimum  of 
eight  weeks  during  the  year.  The  girls  live  in  groups  of  six  at  a time; 
Poultry  and  gardening  are  carried  on  by  the  practice  house  family. 
The  work  is  under  the  su^rvision  of  the  regular  instructor,  Miss. 
Lucy  Kimball.  The  expenses  of  the  cottage  last  year  did  not^^eed-"^ 
30  cents  per  person  per  day,  exclusive  of  rent.  . - if 

Temple  University,  in  Philadelphia,  will  use  the  university  dormi- 
tories in  lieu  of  a practice  house  until  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  es- 
tablish a separate  residence  for  this  practice  work. 

Milwaukee-Downer  jtlso  uses  the  dormitories  in  place  of  a separate 
practice  house. 

A practice  house  will  this  year  be  established  at  New  Hampshire 

* Agricultural  College  and  one  will  also  be  established  at  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  College. 

The  University  of  Nevada  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  president’s  house 
as  a practice  house.  - 

* . The  Agn cultural  Cmlege  of  Oklahoma  will  have  a practice  house 

U]^  fall.  . ; . ’ . * 

; home  of  the  president  of  Lihcoln  College,  Lincoln,  111.,  will 
be  hem  ; > 

i ^ ^ prac^ce  house  , was  *eatab- 
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A new  practice  house  has  been  given  to  the  University  of  Indiana* 

A practice  apartment  was  in  use  in  1917-18  at  the  Univei-sity  of 
South  Dakota,  and  this  arrangement  will  continue  until  the  State 
appropriates  money  for  a practice  house. 

A friend  of  Hood  College,  at  Frederick,  Md.,  made -a  liberal  dona- 
tion for  a practice  hoiJSe  for  the  home  economics  women  of  that 
school.  This  is  the  first  practice  house  in  Maryland  and  mark^  an 
epoch  in  the  teaching,  of  home  economics  in  the  State.  The  home  is 
xftpdern  rin  every  respect,  is  comfortably  furnished  and  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  all  senior  home  economics  students  to  have  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of.  a home. 

The  practice  house  at  the  University^ of  Wisconsin  has  been  or- 
ganized since  1910.  This  year  they  report  as  follows: 

We  are  now  erecting  a model  farm  house  which  will  be  used  as  a practice 
laboratory  in  the  course  In  dietetics  and  household  management  so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  give  longer  periods  In  the  cottage  to  the  students  in  the  household 

management  courst'S,  ' 

_ ^ * 

Oxford  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  has  maintained  a practice  cottage 
for  some  years. 

Pratt  Institute  has  long  maintained  a house  in  which  students  can 
try  out  the  principles  of  household  administration. 

In  connection  with  the  practice  house  at  the  Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College  at  Columbus,  there  was  a practical  home  dairy* 
A cow  was  kept  to  supply  needed  milk  and  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  teach  the  proper  care  and  handling  of  ihilk.  Cream  was  secured 
from  the  local  creamery,  and  each  girl  had  experience  in  making  2Q 
pounds  of  butter. 


PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  FOOD  CDURSifOl  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  LUNCH  ROOMS  AND  CAFRH|1AS,  ANlMN  COOPERAT- 
ING WITH  THE  FRATERNITIES*  DORMTOORIES*  AND  BOARDING 
HOUSES. 


Simmons  College  reports  as  follows: 

We  have  excellent  cooperation  between  the  teaching  staff  and  the  dormitory  ^ 
admlnlstmtloh.  Our  house  superintendent,  is  a.  member  of  the  faculty  and  in 
charge  of  all  work  In  Institutional  management.  Our  policy  continue  to  be  to 
admit  for  institutional  work  only  mature  women.  * > 


a' 


I 


In  the  Florida  State  College  for^Women  the  dormitory  is  in  charge 
of  a trained  dietitiaV  who  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of 
home  economics  doing  some  teaching^Phutrition.  ^ ■ 

Agricultural  College  of' Washington  states:  ^ 

Tlirough  our  division  o|  institutional  management  the  student  halls  ar^ 
operated  under  tlie.dlrectloji.of  tbe.co^lege  of  home  e^onbmica’  ^;he  fraternity 
bosses  gave,  active  coopfeiitiOgand  have.  law  ot  their  hou^ 

mahaiprs  ^th  ^the  head  ’of,  the|a||l8io^  of  InstUut  lopal  m.ana  Most 

l^e  c^rmt^  Indimtly  by  ia\iden|^ 
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members  and  who  have  elected  that  course  of  study.  This  last  year  we  have 
eetabllahed  a ^feteria.  The  bead  of  the  division  of  Institutional  management 
Is  also  in  charge  of  the  special  mess  for  the  soldiers  camp  now  stationed  at  the 
State  college. 

* * 

The  home-  economics  department  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
reports  that  several  seniors  who  registered  in  proseminary  course 
have  cooperated.with  boarding  houses,  fraternity  houses,  and  sorority 
houses,  in  managing'the  food,  as  well  as  the  complete  budget.  A 
large  manufacturing  plant  asked  for  assistance  in  reorganizing  their 
welfare  lunchroom,  tliis  was  worked 'out,  and  a trained  worker 
placed  in  charge.  The  lunchroom  will  be  usgd  as  a laboratory  to 
so^e  extent  for  students  taking  institutional  work. 

RTs  with  Jhe  idea  to  develop  greater  cooperation  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  college  cafeteria  and  fraternity  and  sorority  houses 
at  the  agricultural  college  of  Utah  that  two  new  members  of  the 
staff  have  been  chosen »#o'r  their  experience  in  cafeteria  and  institu- 
tional work  and  a complete  and  up-to-date  kitchen  for  training  stu- 
dents in  cafeteria  and  institutional  management  has  been  installed'. 

During  the  past  year  a woman  for  institutional  work  has  been 
. added  to  the  faculty  of  the  home  economics  department  in  the  Ohio 
State.  University,  and  a course  will  be 'developed  with  laboratory  work 
in  a new  cafeteria.  , 

In  the  Katuaa  SWe  Agricultural  College  the  Institutional  work  hns  prently 
^ develojred  during  the  biennium.  The  cafeteria,  which  was  equipped  and  opened 
^ In  1916  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  students  and  serving  as  a laboratory  to 
teach  Institutional  management,  has  been  highly  successful.  It  has  paid  all 
eipepees.  Inyludlng  director's  salary,  and  has  had  a balance  to  apply  toward 
addWonal  equlpmant.  Strong  courses  In, Institutional  management  and  |nstl- 
tuUo'h^l  cookery  have  beei^^  developed.  A lunchroom  management  course  of  one 
year  has  been  added. 


The  home  economics  department  of  the  UniverHtg  of  W^lnjrfon  has  com- 
plete charge  of  the  commissary  department  and'  the  lioiilekeepfig  of  the- 
dormitories,  which  accommodate  100  student.s.  Frequent  advice  and  help  Is 
asked  for  and  given  to  the  fraternity  and  sorority  houses.  A university  com- 
mons, is  housed  in  the  home  economics  building  and  Is  an  activity  of  that 
department.  It  affords  opportunity  for  practice  work  for  students  In  Institu- 
tional management 

The  department  Is  call^  upon  to  act  In  an  advisory  capacity  In  the  manage 
ment  of, fraternity  houses. 


During' the  year  1017-18  the  department  of  home  economics  In  the  Agricut- 
tarsi  CoUegg  of  Colorwio  operated  a college-iyrle’  boardkig  club  In  which  ,10 
itndenU  were  serv.ed,  at  a flat  rate  of  $16  pff  month.  This  amount  covered 
not  alone  cost  of  materials  but  rental,  heating  and  llglltlng  of  the  house,  •serv- 
ice,.breakage  an4  depredation  of  .10  per  cent  In.  furniture  and  furnishings.  In 
addition  there  were  aupplled  to  the'  resident  ^nd  faculty  menihers  and  the 

Canned  fruits,  JeUles,  Jams,  and  relishes 
^ ct.ub  at  bo^  of  raw  taaterlah  .l^e  department  of  home 
*^“<*  **^  to  practliai  kod  helpm.demonstraUdn  In  house 
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At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  director  of  the  university  com- 
mons and  her  assistants  are  members  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment Practically  all  the  sororities  have  a home  economics  student 
as  their  steward.  The  fraternities  have  occasionally  ^skcd  help  m 
the  selection  and  buying  of  food. 

p At  Milwaukee^ Downer  most  of  the  practical  cookery  work  is  done 
for  the  college  dormitories  or  cafeteria.  All  students  of  the  college 
home  economics  department  are  given  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
college  cafeteria. 

At  the  University  of  California  conferences  are  held  by  the  head 
of  the  home  economics  division  each  term  with  the  Pan-Hellenic 
body,  made  up  club  mnnager^,  and  with  the  approved  boarding- 
house keepers,  'ijhere  is  no  official  machinery,  however,  connecting  the 
division  with  any  eating  plafces.  It  is  proposed  during  the  coming 
term  to  place  the  student  cafeteria  on  the  campus  in  charge  of  a com- 
mittee of  women  students  under  the  leadership  of  a graduate  of  the 
division,  who  shaul  be  given  the  management  bf  the  cafeteria  an 
econorhic  problem  for  credit.  It  is  believed  that  the  running  of 
such  an  establishment  offers  degree  credit  f^ld  only  for  one  student 
at  a time. 

At  De  Pauw  University  tlie  home  economics  department  and  dormi- 
to'ry  system  are  very  closely  related,  in  that  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment who  does  part-time  teaching  is  also  director  of  the  three  halls, 
which  include  the  housekeeping,  bdkrding,  planning  of  meals,  buying, 
mangement  of  employees,  records,  etc.  In  other  words,  home  eco- 
nomics principles  are  beijig  carried  out  in  the  college  donnitories, 
and  the  plan  has  been  quite  successful; 

In  Lewis  Institute  the  institutiohal  management  classes  were  bene- 
fited by  the  installation  of  a small  bakery  and  laundry.  These  served 
the  double  purpose  of  supplying  the  lunch  rooms,  dormitories,  etc., 
wdth  baked  products  and  clefWlwien,  respectively,  and  in  giving  these 
classes  extra  experience  in  chosen  field. 

The  arrival  of  a training  detachment  of  360  soldiers  at  Lewis  In^ 
stltute  turned  the  gymnasium  into  a mess  hall ; Che  cafeteria  kitchen 
adjoining  was  quickly  augmented  with  extra  equipment  and  more 
employees,  and  most  of  the  institutional  students  took  an  active  part 
in  assMing  in  the  work  and  management  The  summer  school  Iftis* 
given  a “canteen  course”  with  practice  work  here  and  in  the  lunch 
rooms.  New  ranges,  ](ni.xing  machines,  vegetable  peeler,’*  etc.,  have 
been  material  helpers  and  have  given  these  classes  experience  in  their 
manipulation  and  uses.  % * 

Temple  UviversUy  lunch  room„has  been  placed  under  the/ 
supervision  of  the  .household  arts  department  : (1)  Some  serviob  * 
hired;.  (^)  some  copkery/and  .all  mantagement,  and  s^e  i^aitre^  " 
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The  results  of  first  year’s  operation  in  cost  are:  All  costs  cleared, 
including  rental  of  space,  provision  for  depreciation,  of  equipment, 
gas,  etc.  Salary  of  instructor  not  included,  as  this  is  considered  a 
legitimate  instruction  cost. 

There  has  been  greater  opportunity  given  for  practice  teaching 
^with  work  itiore  ‘Closely  supervised,  and  lunch  room  managem'ent 
course  hfte  been  introduced. 


/ SMITH-LEVER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
extension  service  rendered  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  is  the  largest 
educational  work  in  the  United  States.  . 

^ New  phases  of  extension  teaching  in  Ohio: 

Home  demonstmilon  work  established  September.  1917.  Now  have  12  county 
agents  and  7 city  aKonts, 

Teaching  by  means,  of  Illustrated  lecture  and  demonstration  from  an  auto- 
mobile which  toured  part  of  the  State  In  Uie  interest  of  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
duction. 

llegular  members  of  extension  force  assigned  to  Chautauq-.^a  tours  to  give 
food  conservation  demonstrations. 

Demonstrations  in  homes  of  foreigners,  often  non-Engllsh-speakIng,  Is  a form 
of  teaching  done  by  urban  home  demonstration  agents. 

Teaching  fok>d  facts  by  means  of  games  or  playlets  Is  a n\ethod’ newly  tried 
by  urban  agents  in  work  with  large  groups  of  school  chlUlren. 

The  exhibit  method  of  teaching  has  b^n  used  by  home  demonstration  agents. 

The  teaching  of  the  extension  service  of  the  home  economics  department 
has  been  considerably  extended  by  the  enlistment  of  home  economics  trained 
people  all  over  the  State  who  signify  their  willingness  to  g^ve  talks  and  dem- 
^ onstratlons  in  their  communtties.  They  give  their  service,  and  the  people 
for  whom  the  demonstration  is  given  pay  expenses  of  supplies  used. 

In  Nebraska  the  county  home  dqpionst ration  agents  are  placed  on 
,fl  permanent  basis,  each  county  paying  one-half  of  the  total  expense. 
The  first  work  of  each  agent  is  to  ostuyiish  a county  homemakers’ 
association  comprised  of  a' number  qf  local  associations  sufficient  to 
reach,  all  of  the  women  in  the  county.  Thjse  local  associations  meet 
• monthly  and  during  tTbe  first  year  the  agent  meets  with  them  ""or 
trains  leaders  for  luch  meetings  as  she  can  not  attend  in  person. 
During  the  past  year  the  (wnservation  of  food  has  been  the  main 
topic,  with  some  attention  devoted  to  clothing  conservation.  Gr^t 
interest  hag  been  displayed  in  food  values.  The  county  food  admin- 
istrators of  the  State  are  very  ardent  supporters  of  home  deipon- 
stration  agents  because  they  find  that  in  those  counties  where  there 
are  hoi^e.  demonstration  agents  the  spirit  of  the^women  and  their  at- 
. titude  toward  food  cdbseiyatioh  is  much  better  than  in  those  counties 

jts.  A large  fiumber  of  volunteer dem* 
been  trainea^the  p.^  th0 
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purpose  of  ^riving  sugar  and  wlieat  conservation  demonstrations. 
Training  classes  for  volunteer  workers  are  usually  held  in  domestic 
science  laboratories  and  are  conducted  for  from  one  to  three  days. 
These  demonstrators  cooperate  with  the  food  administrators  and 
with  the  women’s  com  in  it  tecs  of  the  county  councils  of  defense,  giv- 
ing  demonstrations Jiofore  organized' groups  and  at  the  grocerystores, . 

Another  piece  of  extension  work  has  been  the  giving  of  instructions 
in  canning,  drying,  and  egg  preservation.  In  1917,  2,040  volunteer 
demonstratoi-s  were  trained  at  25  two-day  canning  schools.  These- 
schools  were  held  in  38  of  the  larger  towns,  utilizing  domestic  science 
laboratories  in  high  schools.  - They  were  coi^uctecT  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  homo  economics  department  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Two  of  these  schools,  with  a total  attendance  of  350,  were  held 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  special  benefit  of  the^tudents 
of  the  arts  college.  In  1918  a particular  effort  was  made  to  reach 
the  rural  districts  and  the  more  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
State.  During  this  season  479  demonstrations  have  been  held  by 
ropre^ntatives  of  the  extension  and  hom^  econoinics  department  in 
the  70  counties  not  reached  by  home  demonstration  agents. 

. The  past  year  has  marked  the  beginning  of  city  home  demonstra- 
tion work.  In  the  city  of  Omaha  the  agent  has  appoii^^  a chair- 
man for  every  school  district  and  these  chairjnen  have  in  turn  di- 
•vided  their  dfstricts  into  smaller  units,  appointing  a representative 
in  each  unit.^  These  unit  represeintatives  are  agencies  for  the  distri- 
bution of  literature,  for  the  advertising  of  meetings,  and  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  supervision  of  projects  in  their  respective  units. 
In  the  city  of  Lincoln  the  honrie  demonstration  agent  has  been  the 
only  agency  attempting  to  reach  the  foreign  population  in  t|e  teach- 
ing of  the  use  of  substitutes.  This  she  has  accomplished  by  training 
volunteer  workers  and  by  utilizing  volunteer  demonstrators  residing 
in  the  city  who  have  had  college  training  in  home  economics.  The  ' 
municipal  canning  kitchen  established  in  Lincoln,  in  June,  1918,  has 
been  very  successful  and  very  well  received. 

New  phases  of  extension  teaching  in  home  economics  in  Wiscon^n 
^ have  been  brought  about  through  the  work  of  tbi  emergency  home 
demonstration  agents.  In  this  State  the  leader  has  inaugutated  a 
method  of  training  mature  housewives  as  volunteer  teachers  in  the 
newer  use  of  the  war  breads.  This  group  of  Women  in  the  lo.wn  were 
first  taught  methods  and  trained  members  to  do  demonstrations. 
They  then  called  matings  and  trained  members  of  the  ward  or  block 
in  methods  of  making  war  breads.  They  also  organized  tKh  town- 
ships and  rural  school  district^  going  out  in  automobile  squads,  to 
dp  the  woA  thronj^hput  the:  county. ; ThesS^  woricei^  cooperated  # 
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Texas  Agricultural  College^  which  does  not  offer  courses  in  home 
^onomics,  reports  the  following  concerning  the  extension  service: 
Through  our  50  county  home  deuionst ration  agents,  10  urban  tgents,  and  10 
negro  home  demonstration  agents,  we  have  done  work  in  alt  lines  of  food' 
preservation  and  focKl  conservation.  I can  not  give  n complete  summary  of 
this  work  until  after  Noveml)er  1,  when  our  onuual  reivort  Is  imule. 

The  Agricultyral  College  of  Utah  sends  in  the  following  report: 
With  respect  to  new  pliasos  of  work  In  our  extension  division  the  following 
are  noted  as  the  most  Inippf  Adft : ^ ^ 

The  appointment  of  10  iA*w  home  denionatrators,  nnd  the  connection  of  all 
such  home  e».onomic  workers  with  the  wmimmlty  centers/ 

A great  Increase  In  the  w*ork  in  urban  districts.  For  example,  tw'O  cities  of 
over  25,000  have  appolntwl  denionsirators,  nnd  all  the  larger  town#*nre  or- 
ganizing colninunlt}^ centers,  where  not  alone  are  demonstrations  given  In  war 
cookery  and  dress  economics,"  but  In  tiie  right  care  of  child 

A very  valuable  bulletin  was  Issued  from  the  university  In  the^spring  on  the 
care  of  infants,  and  one  on  the  care  of  childhood  and  adolescence  is  now  In  the 
prlnter^s  hands, 

The  formation  of  the  family  type  of  farm  bureauis  nil  thr^mgh  the  S^ate. 
The  organization  of  local  woiuerNluto  training  clas^iUuder  trained  super* 
vision. 

These  will  aerve  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  Interests  In 
home  economics  Instruction.* 

In  Minv%8ota  the  placing  of  home  demonstration  agents  in  the 
State  was  a new  idovel6pmei^  of  the  extension  teaching  in  home 
economics.  * 

The  UniveTBity  of  Wisconsin  offered  anu*extension  course  for  home 
economics  workers ^which  is  described  as  follows: 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  deaDng  with  the  field /of  extension  teaching; 
discusslonl  on  the  orgonl74ition  of  materia)  and  problems  pf  cooperation,  com- 
bined with  laboratory  practice  in  preparntlon  of  material  for  exhibits;  lectures 
tfhd  demouaUatloDs  form  a part  of  the  course. 


n NEW  PHASES  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

‘ There  has  come  a broader  vision  of  what  home  economics  may 
B^an  among  those  who  have  the  organization  and  administration  of 
borne  economics  departments.  ^ , 

At  the  University  of  the  Stale  of  Washington  this  new  work  was 
inaugurated : . , 

In  1917-18  a nuraea'cpurae  was  added.  It  Is  now  prpvldll  that  students  may 
take  three  years  at  to  university  follpwed  by‘  two  years  in  a nurses  training 
school  and  graduate  at  the  end  of  five  years  as  a registered  nurse  with  a 
bachelor  of  science,  degree.  The  . training  wurae  must  be  approved  by  the 
university  faculty.  ^ . * 

In  the  A^eultufol  College  of  Colp^ot  ^ 

t ^|d.nning  with  July  1.  lOlt,  a budget iwas  set  aside, for  the  Initiation  of 
home  e^Donilcs.  The  total  ^owance.for  the  two 
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^ years  boplnnlnpr  July  1,  1917,  is  $3,500.  This  is  to  provide  for  salary,  equip- 
ment of  experimental  laboratory,  und  supplies.  In  addition  to  tha^  procured 
out  of  tiie  budget  named,  some  equipment  has  been  loaned  by  other  departments. 
Projects  outlftied  Include  experimental  cookery  and  re^arch.  % 

From  the  University  of  Nebraska  it  is  reported  that: 

During'  1017-18  the  cadeitlng  in  the  Llncoln/Schools  of  the  students  In  the 
sr>t*clal  im-tbods  course  was  developed  under  the  joint  supervision  of  a member 
of  the  staff  (if  the  l?ome  economics  departrneiit  of  the  university  and  the  city 
fiupervisur.  The  usual  difficulties  were  encountered,  but  their  recognition  has 
le<l  to  the  formulation  of  a plan  of  cooperation  A^hlch  It  is  believed  will  be 
workaltle.  This  plan  will  be  put  In  operation  unde/  the  direction  of  an  assistant 

professor  In  -the  university  In  cimrge  of  home  eoohoniics  education. 

• • 

U niver.^if}/  of  Wisconsin:  * / 

No  hotter  illustration  of  the  new  trend  of  home  economics  can  be 
found  than  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics depart  I uent  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 

Tlie  need  for  the  best  trained  people  that  can  be  secured  for  the  nursing, 
service  was  recognized  by  the  State  legislature  in  its  special  session  last  Feb- 
ruary, at.  which  time  they  passed  a bill  granting  at  least  nine  months*  credit 
to  college  graduates  who  had  tJiken  approved  laboratory  courses  during  their 
colh'ge  work.  Detniled  courses  in  biology  and  es’.  eclally  in  home  economics  ^ 
are  recognized  in  the  understanding  of  the  law.  The  first  group  of  university 
graduates  began  their  work  July  1,  1918.  The  university  courses  in  home 
ec-ondinlc8  ami  medicine  are  cooperating  in  this  work,  so  Omt  the  time  required 
for  fulfllllng  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  registered  nurse  will  be  made 
as  short  os  ix>sslble.  The  preliminary  courses  especially  designed  for  this 
course*  are  tliose  required  in  the  general  course  In  home  economics. 

To  the  student  who  elects  this  major  th^opportunlty  will  be  given  to  com- 
plete the  re<iulrement8  for  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  acquire  the  nurse's 
cerilflcnte  In  less  than  t^  four  college*  t^nd  two  hospital  years.  This  can  ho 
done  by  .the  student  taking  sumnior  school  work  In  addition  to  the  regular 
work  in  the  university  year.  With  the  regulation  age  limit  for  those- entering 
the  uurshig  profession  this  will  allow  the  high-school  girl  to  enter  the  uplverslty 
and  prepare  herself  for  the  work  of  hospital  nnrse,  public  health  nurse,  social 
welfare  nurs<*.  or  Industrial  nurse  at  practically  the  same  age  as  she  wohld 
hnve  done  if  she  had  entered  the  three-year  nursing  course  after  graduating 
from  the  high  school  ifnd  reaching  the  age  of  19. 

A five-year  nursesl  course  will  be  given  sX  Ohio  State  Vniver^y^ 
jmd  will  parnllel  cWsoly  the  first  three  years  of  the  curriculum  in 
home  economics. 


The  University  of  Tovra  will  offer  an  Intensive  training  course  for  womeif  to 
bec(5me  nurses  on  much  the  same  plan  as  Vassar,  except  that  the  Iowa  train- 
ing course  will  be  open  also  for  th6  training  of  wohien  who  have  liad  only  two 
or  three  years  of  college  work.  The  Red  Cross  has  approved  the  pro^frana,  and 
Mrs.  Blodgett,  \Vho  recently  visited  Iowa  City,'  representing  the  Vassar  camp, 
was  enthuslnstic  over  It.  TKfere  is  a prospect  that  the  overflow  from  Vassar 
may  sent  to  Iowa.  Jn  Iowa  there  wifi  be  the  advantage  of  the  finest  ho^ 
plthls  and  equipment  of  the  University  §chool  of  which,  It.wlU^^ 

remembered^  ranks  A by  the  standards  the  American  Medical  Association.  ~ 
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At  ^toux  Falls  ColUge  course  in  food  conservation  were  offered  to 
men  students  and  were  appreciated  by  them. 

In  the  University  ^of  Nehrcu^ka'  itinerant  teacher  training  was 
begun  in  1918,  and  29  schools  were  visited.  The  work  was  largely 
in  the  n^ure  of  a survey,  with  the  aim  of  determining  what  as- 
si^ance  could  be  given  in  developing  homo  economics  courses.  A 
great  variety  in  the  time  and  content  of  courses  and  the  adequacy 
of  equipment  was'^ound.  The  attitude  of  both  superintendent  and 
teachers  proved  the  value  of  this  work,  and  it  will  be  expanded  in 
the  future.  ^ 

In  Mills  Cottege^  CaJifomicu,\h^  course  in  house  sanitation  has  been 
turned. over  to  the  physics  department  and  will  be  called  applied 
physics.  A new  course  in  weaving  on  a hand  loom  is  now  offered 
in  order  to  train  women  as  teachers  in  reconstruction  work*  among 
the  soldiers.  ^ 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offers  the  following  among  a number 
o*f  new  courses  in  the  home  economics  department: 


Recmistmctiofi  course.  I ; 6 cr.  Teacher  training  course  in  hand  crafts  used 
In  reconstruction  camps,  sanitariums,  aftd  hospitals. 

(%)  Applied  design.  3 cr.  Designs  suitable  to  the  special  hand  crafts  to  be 
taught  Lectures  M.  W.  11.  Laboratory  M,  W.  8-10. 

(b)  Hand  crafts,  2 cr.  Practical  problems  in  dyeing,  netting,  knitting, 
weaving,  setting  up  a hand-  loom,  pattern  weaves,  all-over  hand  border  pat- 
terns ; nse  of  knitting  machines  and  *other  craft  appliancesL  Laboratory  8-10 
r.  S.  1:30-3:30  F.  ^ 


At  the  University  of  Indiana  a new  graduate  course  was  given  in 
the  care,  management,  and  training  of  children  below  school  age. 
One  also  on  women  and  children  in  industry  was  offered. 

The  home  economics  department  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  these  divisions : Household  science,  household  art,  and  house- 
hold administration.  There  is  also  an  advanced  course  in  textiles 
and  a sut'vey  course  in  home  economics.  Institutional  management 
which  involves  the  managing  of  a boarding  house  which  will  ac- 
commodate 50  people  is  also  organized. 


In  the  University  of  Minnesota  a course  in  commercial  clothing 
manufacture  was  establishedTast  year.  This  course  deals  with  the 
trade  point  of  view  in  clothing  construction  problems.  It  is  not  a 
trade  course,  however,  but  is  designed  for  those  specializing  in  tex- 


tiles and  clothing  work  to  increase  speed  and  skill,  to  give  iaeight 
into  some  of  the  economic  problems  of  dressmaking  work. 

* At  the  Unlveratty  of  Mtnnesotit  a project  work  of  “follow-up**  teaching  or 
traltting  of  teachers  in  service  was  carried  out  and  'will  be  continued  this  year. 
ThU  work,  was  done  with  the  graduate  of  the  previous  year  who  were  teaching 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  '^e  resnltii  have  been  of  considerable  moment  with 
to  .aa^  to  yooi^  women  ln  their-  teaching  pospona  and  help 
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for  the  teacher  training  aeotlon  through  a clearer  understanding  of  the  problems 
In  the  State.  . 

At  Pratt  Institute  In  the  summer  of  1017,  the  school  ran 'the  mesa  for  120 
signal  service  corps  men  In  training,  at  the  same  time  Instructing  20  of  the 
men  as  cooks.  The  lunchroom  was  used,  with  some  separate  lessons  in  the  class 
kitchens.  Sunrmer  work  for  students  of  Pratt  Institute' was  changed  so  as 
to  require  the  planning,  purchasing,  preparation,  and  serving  of  three  meals 
a day  for  14  consecutive  days  for  a family  of  not  leas  Uian  four. 
iSimmons  College  reports: 

There  Is  an  Increas^nl  desire  on  the  part  of  students  for  greater  specialization. 

This  makes  Itself  felt  not  so  much  by  way  of  dl|^  expression  from  the  in- 
dents as  by  the  eagerness  with  which  new  speclaltted  electives  are  chosen  and 
the  reluctance  vv'itb  which  the  conventional  group  of  teaching  electives  Is  ac- 
cepted. We  now  have  fairly  well  organized  groups  of  electives  for  vocations 
other  than  teaching,  one  leading  to  lunchroom  or  hospital  work,  one  to  ex- 
teuslofi  work,  nnd  one  to  craft  work  with  the  .handicapped.  We  art*  hoping  to 
develop  imme^llotely  work  directed  toward  social  service,  such  as  the  food  work 
of  children’s  clinics.  Another  field  of  work  attractive  to  our  home-economica 
students  Is  public  health  work.  Appnrently  onr  <j(Mioral  homo-economics  train- 
ing constitutes  an  excellent  background  for  this  work. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COURSES. 

» 4'  • 

The  indications  all  point  to  a manifestation  of  interest  in  child 
welfare  by  the  establishtpent  of  chil^welfare  eburses  or  lines  of  work 
in  home  economics  divisions.  Infant  feeding  has  frequently  been 
^ considered,  but  the  feeding  of  thd  pre-school  age  child,  the  element- 
ary school  child,  and  the  youth  during  the  adolescent  period  has  not 
been  especially  treated.  Moreover,  child  welfare  Will  not  longer  be 
interpreted  to  mean  merely  child  feeding.  Physical,  mental,  moral, 
^ and  industrial  welfare  will  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  of  equal 
interest.  ^ 


Home  economists  will  agree  with  the  following  statement  from 
an  address  given  by  Miss  Rita  Oldham,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Head  Mistresses  of  England : 


I 


Nevortbeles®,  of  all  the  contributions  to  civllJzation  made  by  women  they  must 
set  highest  motherhood  and  the  nurture  of  their  own  children,  which  the  ma- 
jority of  women  woyld  desire  and  consider  the  first  claim  upon  them  during 
a part  of  their  lives.  . • 

What  Is  the  application?  This:  That  In  our  schools  the^bult^of  those  they 
trained  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  going  forward  to  as  wives  and 
mothers.  Is  it  not  time  that  they  set  themselves  to  consider  whether  difference 
of  function  In  the  mass  should  not  carry  with  It  more  differentiation  of  educa- 
tion than  at  present  exists?  Not  for  onh  mothait  should  the  education  of 
women  be  inferior  to  that  of  men.  But  those  who  direct  the  education  of  girls 
' should  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  from  which  some  had  already "bioken  free, 
that  the  juration  of  girls  In  the  mass  should  be  modeled  upon  <»  oondt-  * 
tloned  by  that  of  boys  * ^ , 

’ What  they  heM  now  Is  a completely. free  and  unprejudiced  ravlew  of  the  whole 
gkound  ln  tbe  light  of  the  iiathmd  ea^^  w 
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NEWLY-ESTABLISHED,  REORGANIZED  DEPARTMENTS.  AND  DE- 
PARTMENTS IN  WHICH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  UNUSUAL  GROWTH. 

The  enrollment  at  Simpson  College,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  doriblcd 
in  the  past  Iwo  years,  and  new  courses  have  been  organized  in  a implied 
design,  household  managcinont,  home  nursing,  and  in  demonsti’a- 
tions  and  practice  teaching. 

A department  of  home  economics  was  established  in  Drury  Col- 
lege in  1917. 

Home  economics  course  was  established  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Ala- 
bama in  1917. 

The  University  of  Georgia  organized  a department  of  home  eco- 
,nomics  in  the  college  of  agriculture  in  1918. 

Courses  in  textiles  and  clothing  were  first  established  at  Fainnount 
College,  Wichita,  Kans.,  in  1917. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Merrill  Palmer,  the  widow  of  Senator  Palmer  of  Michi- 
gan,  has  bequeathed  the  residue  of  her  estate  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000— 

for  the  founding,  endowing,  and  maintenance'  In  the  City  of  Detroit  or  the  town- 
ship of  Greenfield,  of  a school  to  be  known  as  the  Merrlll-Palmer  Motherhood  and 
Home  Training  School,  at  which,  under  such  plan  and  system  atfd  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall.  In  the  Judgment  and  wisdom  of  those  upon  whom  the 
ndmlnlstratlon  of  this  estate  shall  devolve,  be  adopted,  girls  and  young  women  of 
the  age  of  10  years  and  upwards  shall  be  developed,  educated,  trained,  and  dis- 
ciplined with  special  reference  to  training  them  mentally,  morally,  physically, 
and  religiously  for  the  discharge  of  the  function  of  wifehood  and  motherhood 
and  the^  management,  supervision,  and  Inspiration  of  the  home.— Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  Oct,  1916. 

In  1918  the  University  of  Wisconsin  added  14  new  courses  in  home 
economics  ^to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  training  of  teachers  in 
home  making  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  reports  that— 

Thk  department  la  undergoing  a process  of  reorganization;  consequently  It 
Is  more  of  plan  rather  than  performance  that'can  be  reported,  though  the  great 
success  which  attended  the  Introduction  of  lecture  courses  last  year, on  human 
efficiency  and  mothorcraft  vouches  for  the  need  they  meet  Out  of  a total  regis- 
tration of  180  students  In  the  whole  department,  130  entered  these  courses  In  an 
Institution  where  courses  are  entirely  elective. 

The  most  successful  establishment  also  of  a practice  bouse  in  October,  lOlT, 
calls  for  recognition.  Thirty  senior  students  and  12  hlgh-school  teachers 
passed  through  It  during  the  nine  months  It  was  open.  The  former  for  periods 
of  six  weeica  and  the  latter  for  selected  .periods  of  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
during  which  those  who  attended  during  the  term  had  all  their  expenses  paid 
-by  their  achool  boarda 

In  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  the  course  of  study  has 
been  very  materially  changed  to  provide  for  training  of  the  young 
woman  along  various  lines,  first,  to  teach  home  economics  in  the  pub- 
lic  ^qo1b|  second,  to  extension  workers;  third  and  fourth,  the  cpl- 
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lege  ofr{T{‘(l  coui-sos  in  gardening  for  those*  wlio  were  to  act  as  gar- 
den supervisors  during  the  suninier  and  also  courses  in  war  cooking 
and  canning. 

J he  Maryland  Agricultural  College  advertises  courses  in  home 
economics  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  institution. 

Tile  home  economics  department  of  the  University  of  South  Da- 
' kota  was  reorganized  the  second  seniesU*r  of  last  year,  and  courses 
in  the  practice  house  management,  practice  teaching,  and  a special 
course  in  home  nursing  were  installed. 

The  department  of  home  e{*onomics  was  established  under  that 
name  in  *May,  1910,  in  the  University  of  California.  An  adequate 
building  to  hoOse  the  two  divisions  created  at  the  same  time — 
household  art  and  household  sc'ience— was  erected  iininediately,  and 
in  use  during  the  summer  session  of  1916.  ^ 

The  staff  of  household  scieiue  has  added  to  the  two  original  as- 
sistant profovssors  two  instructors  and  one  graduate  assistant,  and 
has  in  prospect  another  assistant  professor  or  instructor. 

The  University  of  California  offers  the  following: 

Fifth  pear  profe*si<Mal  eurrU'ula—Vimr  distinct  professiunul  fifth  year  re- 
quirements ure  contemplated: 

1.  The  teacher’s  practice  yonr.  now  lo  sticcessful  oi>eration. 

2.  The  iiospltal  dletltlairs  prtutice  year,  so  far  not  satisfactorily  developed. 

3.  The  extension  worker’s  practli'e  year;  planned  completely,  begun  In  Sep* 

teml>er,T9l8, 

4.  The  research  student’s  tralningt  year,  4n  successful  operation. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  reports  as  follows: 

In  the  fall  of  1916  we  bt‘;;au  to  require  one  year  of  hlgh*8chool  sewing  for 
admission  to  our  freshman  class  in  elementary  clothing  and  dress  design,  and 
one  year  of  high-scdiool  cookery  for  admission  to  our  sophomore  class  In  tool 
production  aud  service.  For  these  students  who  have  had  no  work  in  the  high 
.school  we  offer  one  semester  noncredit  course  In  dewing  and  cookery. 

The  department  was  reorganised  in  1S16-17.  Five  four-year  curricula  arc 
offered:  1.  The  teachers’  curriculum.  2.  The  general  curriculum.  3.  Insti- 
tutional toanagement.  4.  Food  ^qnd  nutrition.  6.  Ttetile  merchandising.  The 
latter  is  to  train  students  to  fill  execuOve  positions  In  department  stores,  such 
as  tliat  of  educatloiml  directors,  welfare  worker^,  personal  service  workers,  etc, 
A large  part  of  the  work  Is  glyen  in  the  college  of  business  administration, 
and  opportunity  U given  for  practice  work  in  de^rtment  stbres  under  superrl- 
sIon.'^Thus  an  opportunity  is  given  for  an  outlet  for  textile  and  clothing  stu- 
dents such  as  has  been  prpvlded  for  food  students  in  institutional  management 

Lincoln  Colleg^,  Lincoln,  Ill<,  becomes  a ^nior  college  and  will 
hereafter  place  special  stress  upon  the  home  economics  courses. 

The  department  of  home  economics  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
was  made  into  a/ichool,  and  a similar  recognition  was  given  home 
economics  in  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  at  which  place 
the  head  of  the  department  ht  home  economics  was  made  the  d^ 
ef  the  school  . ; / \ 
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Delaware  College  for  women  has  rearranged  the  curriculum  in 
homo  economics  and  accepted  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act. 

Kingfisher  (Okla.)  College  organized  home  economics  in  1916  and 
placed  special  stress  on  diets ‘for  children  and  invalids  and  home 
care  of  the  sick. 

Surveys. 

Home  economics  has  been  recognized  as  of  special  importance  by 
being  directly  represented  in  several  recent  educational  surveys — 
the  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  San  Francisco;  the  survey 
of  public  education  in  the  ijtate  of  South  Dakota;  the  Tenne^ssee •edu- 
jcational  survey;  the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Illyria,  Ohio;  and  the 
survey  of  the  schools  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

In  all  of  these  survey  reports  home  economics  has  been  given  sepa- 
rate chapters  or  sections  of  chapters,  thus  enabling  those  interested 
to  announce  certain  principles  and  policies  for  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  courses  in  universities,  colleges,  normal  schools, 
and  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

. ORGANIZATION  OF  WOMEN  INTERESTED,  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
^ EDUCATION. 


So  rapidly  has  interest  in  home  economics  grown  that  one  associa- 
tion has  not  bean  found  adequate  for  the  conferences  needed  by  teach- 
ers of  this  subject;  lienee  State  associations  of  home  economics  and 
regional  associations  have  been  organized.  These  smaller  orgiiniza- 
tions  within  States  frequently  meet  with  the  State  educational  asso- 
ciation and  have  representation  upon  its  general  prograrh. 

In  many  of  the  larger^cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  there  are  strong  city  associations  of  home  economics. 

Home  economics* teachers  in  iHnd-grant  colleges  were  permitted  to 
organize  a division  of  home  economics  in  the  college  section  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tio^. 

Tlie  Axn|frican  Home  Economics  Association  holds. an  annual  meet- 
ing and  presents  programs  in  connection  with  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association’s  annual  meeting  and  with  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  tfie  National  Education  Association. 

The  Southern  Home  Eponomics  Association  has  held  onfe  annual 
meeting  at  Mac^n,  ,Ga.,  and  a second  meeting  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 

^ Th^Westem  Home  Economics,  As^iation^  was  organized  and^held 
- one  Meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in -July,  1917; 

/ Ck>nfmn(il^of  supervisors  of  home  economics  in  city  achoo]^.were 
V called  by  (he  Commissioner  of  Vacation  imd  met  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
Yorlc  . 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  NATIONAL  SERVICE, 

Notable  contributions  to  studios  in  the  cost  of  living,  of  the  dietary 
habits  of  American  fainilio-s  to  instruction  in. food  conservation,  tc' 
propaganda  for  increased  care  of  children,  and  to  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  living  conditions  in  congested  sec- 
tions of  thefities  have  been  made  by  home-economics  women. 

Many  valuable  leaflets,  circulars,  and  bulletins  relating  to  modifi-^ 
cations  of  foo<l  preparations  to  meet  war  food  conditions  have  been 

prejjared  by  teachers  of  foods  and  nutrition..  > 

Dietitians  for  the  base  hosjiitals  in  America  hnd  for  the  Army 
hospitals  in  France  and  Italy  have,  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
boine  economics  teachers. 

Many  home  economics  women  have  gone  into  the  service  as  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  canteen  workers  or  as  managers,  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostws 
houses  at  Army  camps.  ' 

Many  other  home  economics  women  have  also  been  called  Into 
Washnigfon  to  aid  in  preparing  material  for  publication  bv  the 
American  Ked.  Cross  Association,  the  FooA  Adminstration,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  " 

Iwo  honor  sororities  have  boon  establislied  in  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  through  them  certain  studies  of  economic  importance 
have  been  made  for  which  there  was  no  other  organized  agency? 

A new  field  for  home  economics  women  is  that  of  financial  advisers 
of  other  women.  Banks  are  finding  that  it  pays  to  have  their  cus- 
toiners  given  expert  advice  in  budget  making. 


i-iiiilSLATION  RELATING  TO 


U.LUIXOMICS. 


The  most  notable  Federal  legislation  relating  to  home  economics 
was  that, known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  by  which  Federal  money 
was  appropriated  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
vocational  schools  in  industry,  home  (^•onomics,  trade,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  which  ^rtber  provided  witional  aid  for  training  .teachers 
for  tlieso  voca^ffrrffii  schools. 


This  Pcdoral  legislation  has  made  necessary  further  legislation  by 
the- legislatures  of  the  various  States  whereby  they  have  accepted 
the  provisions^of  the  hill  and  have  made  appro{n-iations  to  match 
the  l^edernl^money  granted. 

- 00^!’°  bill  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  February 

28  1917,  and  when  a Federal  board’ waS  appointed  they  organized 
and  appointed  a director,  who  in  turn  appointed  an  assistant  diiwtor 
to  be  in  chargl)  of  vocational  home  economics  and  the  administration 
of  that  phase  of  work  done  under  the  hpard.  , . 

A complete  and  final  interpreintion  of  (he  law  as  it  relates  to  home 
.oconomics  education  has  riot,  as  yet,  been  prgnoifticed.  * 
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An  act  of  Congress  which  had  important  bearing  upon  home 
economics  education  was  that  which,  through  an  emergency  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agrici^lture,  made  possible  the  main- 
tenance of  urban  extension  in  home  economics.  Urban  agents  have 
been  appointed  in  many  cities. 

These  various  recognitions  of  the  need  of  more  general  intelligence 
relating  to  liomc  mating  have  greatly  increased  the  demand  for 
specially  trained  home  economic^  women.  The  demand  has  exceeded 
the  supply. 


% 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HOME  EDUCATION. 

Hy  Ei.len  C.  I.juba&d., 
Becrttory,  Home  BdueatUn  D4vUion. 


I 


Th^gSjnservation  of  childhood  and  youth  is  a problem  that  is 
occu^ingHhe  attention  of  e'ducators,  publicists  and  welfare  workers 
in  ms  and  other  countries.  Conservation  of  child  life  is  not  sep- 
arable from  the  problem  of  conservation  of  womanhood.  During 
the  past  two  years  greater  service  was  demanded  from  the  women 
throughout  the  country.  Some  were  called  upon  to  take  the  .places 
of  men  who  had  joined  the  army ; some  were  left  to  assume  the  double  ^ 
duties  of  father  and  mother.  Help  must  be  given  to  broaden  th^'^ 
outlook  of  the  women,  many  of  whom  live  in  homes  so  isolated  that 
opportunities  for  development  are^  lacking.  The  viewpoint  of  the 
men  who  have  been  across  the  sea  has  been  .liberalized  by  contact, 
with  foreign  lands  and  peo^tles.  It  will  help  in  the  readjustment, 
of  the  returning  forces  if  each  agency  of  general  welfare  will  con- ' 
sider  the  needs  of  the  home  in  working  out  programs. 


\ 

oik  I 


ENGLAND; 


Schoo1\foT  mothers.  In  England  and  IVales  schools  for  mothers 
have  been  authorized  under  the  Government  board  of  education. 
Under  the  new  regulation,  existing  or  contemplated  schools  for 
mothers  will  receive  Government  grant-aid  each  year  for  promoting 
the  care,  training  and  physical  care  of  infants  and  young  children. 

Schools  for  mothers  are  described  as  educational  institutions  pro- 
viding trainingaand  instruction  for  mothers  in  the  care  and' manage- 
ment of  infant  and  young  children.  Instruction  is  to  be  «ider  three 
heads:  Systematic  classw,  home  visiting,  and  infant  consultation. 
Provision  of  specific  medical  or  surgical  care  is  to  be  only  incidental. 
Payments  of  ^ants  wfll  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  done 
by  the  institution  during  the -previous  year.  This  work  will  be 
oidmated  with  existing  institutions,  sudi  as  materhity  centers,  baby 
clinics,  and  infant  dispensaries* 

A writer  in  “The  Home  Nursery  School  ” points  out  that  .the  par- 
ents’ responsibilities  do  not  end  in  bringing  children  4nto  the  world, 
f^ing  and  clothings  them,  and  sending  them  to  school  The  cliil- 


- ....  r;  ^ 
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dren  have  a right  fa  a definite  place  in  the  home.  This  is  universally 
acknowledged  among  the  middle  and  upper  chu^s.  The  children 
-have  their  nursery,  their  own  room,  where  they  keep  their  own  things, 
and,  within  certain  well-defined  limits,  do  as  they  like.  You  do  not 
find  these  children  in  the  streets  after  school  liours,  and  this  not 
only  because  they  are  not  allowed  there,  but  because  they  find  in  their 
homos  sufficient  interests  to  keep  them  there.  Then  he  speaks  of  the 
impossibility  of  setting  aside  a room  in  the  workingman’s  home  solely 
for  the  use  of  his  children,  an^  remarks  that  the  inability  to  provide 
such  an  apaitment  is  not  a sufficient  reason  for  giving  the  children 
no  place  at  all.  He  further  says: 

In  these  days  of  self-sacrifice  when  those  amon^  us  who  are  wise  look 
Into  the  future  with  lonpluK  and  hope  an<l  plan  for  a better  world,  we  must  ^ 
strain  every  nerve  to  provide  the  best  we  can  for  the  children,  realizing  that  It 
Is  they  who  will  come  Into  the  good  heritage  purchused  by  the  hlootl  of  their 
fathers.^  Theyj  are  ihe  pivot  on  which  all  will  turn,  ami  we  must  do  our  part 
now  to  ^ve  them  the  l>est  education  possible,  built  up  on  the  strongest  doet>est 
religious  basts.  So  we  see  clearly  that  they  must  have  their  rights,  tlielr  share 
In  the  home,  a definite  place  that  belongs  to  them.  i 


UNITED  STATES. 


In  the  United  States,  governmental,  State,  and  local  child-welfare  ' 
agencies  are  devoting  their  energies  t^^^ding  up  a strong  and 
intelligent  generation.  ^ 

An  appeal  to  ^conserve  childhood  and  youth  has  been  made  to 
business  men,  to|>arents,  to  teachers,  amLto  churchmen  by  Margaret 
Slattery  in  The  Second  Line  of  DefensS^  She  says: 


The  Ancrlcan  home  needs  once  more  to  be  fhe  center  of  Inspiration  for  deeds 
that  must  be  done  for  the  new  liberty  and  the  true  democracy,  struggling  more 
desperately  than  ever  It  has  struggled  since  the  world  began  to  free  itself  from 
(he  bonds  that  bind.  The  Intelligent  American  home  created  by  two  people 
who  have  had  every  material  advantage  Is  falling  In  Its  duty  If.  Id  these  days 
when  the  world  fights  for  the  very  existence  of  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
weak,  they  do  not  Instill  Into  the  hearts  of  their  children  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  brotherhood  is,built. 


If  parents  permit  their  children  to  grow  up  In  an  atmosphere  of  autocracy 
and  special  privilege.  It  will  mean  not  only  shrinking  their  souls,  warping  their 
njlnds,  cheating  them  ef  their  rights  as  American  children,  but  it  will  mean 
threatening  the  future  of  .the  Nation  )Wltb  more  dire  calamity  than  It  faces 
tCMluy  overseas. 

Amcrtch  calls  upon  parents  * to  look  W their  own  sons  no(J  daugh- 

t^ : to  tench  them  the  meaning  of  for  God  and  love  for  man  ; tp  train  them 
In  etblra;  to  train  thenf  In  a sincere  hatred  of  shams,  a deep  love  oY truth;  a 
passion* for  justice;  to  show  them  the  folly  of  extravagance.  • • It  is 

tteir  right  to  be  taught  frotu  the  very  , beginning  that  ho  one  on  earth  can 
legitimately  get  "something  for  nothluj^"  that  every  human  belpg  owes  some- 
thing (0  bis  brother,  and  tha^  woilt  is  tfegr^  gift  of  Ood:’ 
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Department  of  the  Intemor. — The  Federal  Government  throueh 
the  home  education  division  of  the  Burmu  of  Education  has  reached 
over  a half  million  homes'with  some  kihd  of  e<ducation4  material. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  over  75,000  woinen^  especially  .selected 
because  of  their  qualifications  in  rural-  districts  in  S,100  counties,  it 
became  possible  to^reach  iimre  ^han  70,000  mothers  of  little  children 
under  3 years  of  age,  with  informatioh  regarding  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  children. 

Several,  publications  were  used  to  carry  on  the  work  for  child  wel- 
fare, among  them  being: 

Core  of  tlic  Huby  ; Save  the  Uaby  ; Duty  of  Parents  In  Resanl  to  Sex ; Care 
of  the  Iliiby  In  Hot  Weather;  Kei)rlnt  of  the  Chapter  on  Home  Kdueatlon, 
Commissioner’s  Annunl  Report,  1916;  Reading  Course  for  Parents;  Nelglibor- 
ho<Hl  Play;  Circular  Letter  No.  1,  191G-1017.  Probleitis  of  the  Boy  and  Girl 
In  the  Home;  Circular  Letter  No.  3,  1910-1917,  Problems  of  the  Foreign 
Mother  In  the  Home ; How  to  Select  Food ; One  Thousand  Good  Books  for 
Children. 


Field  work  for  the  extemion  of  home  education. — Three  tours  in 
the  interest  of  home  education  and  child  welfare  were  made.  Special 
collaborators  held  meetings  in  .the  following  towns  and'eities:  Lees- 
burg, Fredericksburg,  Danville,  Bristol,  and  Abingdon,  Va.;  Ashe- 
ville, Lincolnton,  Wadesboro,  and  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  Rock  Hill 
Florence,  Columbia,  Lancaster,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. ; Augusta,  At- 
lanta, Macon,  Milledgeville,  Dallas,  Marietta,  and  Fairy,  Ga.';  Talla- 
hassee, Tampa,  Miami,  Eustis,*  Tavares,  Avon  Park,  Clearwater, 
Clermont,  St  Petersburg,  Haines  City,  Monte  Verde,  Fort  Pierce, 
and  West  Palm  Beach,  P'la.;  Montgomery  and  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Columbus,  Miss.;  and  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  resiilt 
of  this  work  evident  in  the  organization  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations. , 

Som^^  the  typical  requests  for  help  have  been  for^material  on  sub- 
ject as  follows : Something  to  help  bring  up  the  children  right ; ma- 
terial to  better  the  home;  literature  on  moral  training;  on  home 
making  and  child  nurture;  home  study  for  boys  and  girls;  bulletins' 
on  home  matters;  literature  for  a population  of  Swedes  and  Cornish, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Irish ; care  of  the  sick ; books  suitable  to  children 


who  have  coinnleted  the  common-scKbol  course;  help  for  bringing 
the  home  andnhe  school  together;  reading  matter  on  plays  and' 
games;  literature  on  the  care  and  training  of  children;  outlines  for 
programs  for  chijd  study;  literature  for  the  formation  of, parent- 
teacher  a^ociations  where  there  is  no  church,  no  society  of^ny 
kind.  ^ 


Home  reading  circle. — In  order  to  answer  some  of  the  demands  it 
was'  necessary  to  ii^itute  tbl?  home  reading  circle  with . sblecti^ 
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- courses  on  various  subjects.  Committees  of  specialists  selected  the  | 

books  in  these  courses  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Three  new  courses  were  i^ed  during;  1916-1913  in  addition  to 
seven  courses  previously  distributed.  They  are  listed  as  follows: 


Course  No.  7,  Thirty  World  Heroes:  1.  Moses:  Eiodns  and  Deuteronomy;  2. 
Socrates:  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Plato,  Socrates;  3.  Alexander:  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  4.  Julius  Caesar:  Seven  Roman  Statesmen,  Life  of  Julius 
Caesar;  5.  Jesus  Christ:  The  Syrian  Christ,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  6.  St. 
Paul;  St.  Paul  the  Traveler  and  Roman  Citizen;  7.  Marcus  Aurelius:  Golden 
Rook  of  Marcus  .\urellns.  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Later  Stoics;  8.  St.  Aupu.s- 
tine  : Confessions ; 9.  Molin mined  : Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Mohammed  and  His 
Power;  lO.  Alfred  the  Great : Story  of  King  Alfre<l,  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the 
Great;  11.  Joan  of  Arc,;  Jeanne  D’Arc,  ,Tonn  of  Arc;  12.  Onnte:  Makers  of  Flor- 
ence, Vision  of  Dante  AIIghlerL;  13.  Michael  Angelo:  Makers  of  Florence, 
Micha^  Angelo;  14.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi : Everybody’s  St.  Francis,  Life  of  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi ; 15.  William  of  Orange:  William  the  Silent,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public; 16.  Galileo:  Great  Astronomers:  17.  Shakespeare:  Shakespewfe,  His 
Mind  and  Art,  Life  of  Shakespeare;  18.  MoliOre:  Moll^re,  Hla  Life  and  Works; 
19.  Cromwell : Life  of  Cromwell ; 20.  Napoleon  : History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon— Warrior  and  Ruler;  21.  Pestnlozzl:  PestalozzI,  His  Life  and  Work; 
22.  Goethe;  Life  of  Goethe  ; 23.  Uoussenu : Uousseiiu  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and. 
Thought;  24.  Darwin  : IJfe  and  Letters;  25.  Scott : More  Than  Conquerors,  Life 
of  Scott;  20.  Livingstone:  More  Thau  Conquerors,  Personal  Life  of  David  l!lv- 
Int^Ktone;  27.  Florence  Nightingale:  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale;  *28.  Elizabeth 
Frye:  Story  of  Elizabeth  Frye;  29.  Pnstcur:  More  Than  Conquerors,  Life  of 
Pasteur;  30.  Tolstoi,  the^  Man  and  His  Message,  RemlnlGcences. 


Reading  Course  No.  9,  Thirty  Amerhmn  Heroes : 1.  Columbus : Columbu.s  the 
Discoverer ; 2.  Father  Marquette:  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West,  Father  Marquette; 
3.  William  Penn  ; WlUiam  Penn,  The  Tnte  William  Penn ; 4.  Washington  ; Wash- 
ington, A Vlrglnlai  Cavalier,  George  Washington;  6.  Franklin  : Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Autoblognidti^of  Franklin,  Life  of  Franklin;  6.  Hamilton:  Alexander 
Hamilton;  7.  Jefferson:  Life  of  Jefferson,  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  jeffer- 
Kon;  8.  Daniel  Boone:  Daniel  Boone,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road; 
9.  George  Rogers  Clark:  How  George  Rogers  Clark  Won  the  Northwest,  The 
Winning  of  the  West;  10.  Lincoln:  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,  A Short  Life  of 
Lincoln;  11,  Lee:  Ufe  of  Lee,  Lee,  the  American;  12.  Horaee^ann;  Horace 
Mann,  Educator,  Patriot  and  Reformer;  13.  Hawthorne;  Hawthorne; 

14.  Parkman:  Life  of  Parkman,  15.  Sidney  Lanier;  Life  of  Sidney  Lanier;  10, 
Mark  Twain:  Boy’s  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  Life  of  Mark  Twain;  17,  Morse: 
Masers  of  Space,  Letters  and  Journals ; 18.  Fulton : ^bert  Fulton ; 19,  McCor- 
mick : Cyrus  Hall  McCormick ; 20.  ^Ison : Thomas  A.  Edison,  Life  of^ison ; 
21,  Booker*  T,  Washington : Up*  From  Slavery ; 22.  Trudeau : Autoblogniphy  of 
Edward  L.  Trudeau;  28*  Jacob  Rib*:  The  Making  oLan  American;  24,  John 
Muir:  Story  of  My;^ Boyhood  and  Youth;  26.  John  Burroughs:  Our  Friend,  John 
Burroughs;  26.  Mary. Lyon:  Life  of  Mary  Lyon;  27,  Frances  B.  Willard;  Life 
of  FjmncM  Willard ; 28,  Clara  Barton : Life  of  Clara  Barton ; 29.  Alice  Freeman, 
Palmm*:  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  PAImer;  80.  Anna  Shaw;  Story  of  a Pioneer, 
Beading  Course  No.  10,  American  History:  1.  European  Background  of 
American  History;  2.  The  Colonies;  k Montcalm  and  Wolfe;  4,  Old  Virginia 
and  Her^  Nrighbon; ;6.  Beglnniogs  of  New  England;  6.  Meii,^WomeD,  and 
llanneri  In  Oolonfk^Qmek ; T.  Djuicb  and  Quj^er  Obloriee  in  Axo^S^ ; 8.  The 
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American  Revolution;  9,  I>ecky’s  American  Revolution  ; 10.  Story  of  tlie‘ Revo- 
lution ; 11.  Critical  Period  'of  American  History ; 12.  Henry  Clay ; 13.  Life  of 
Gei)rge  Washington;  14.  Rise  of  the  New  West;  15.  Winning  of  the  West; 
1C.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States;  17.  Division  and  Reunion;  18.  The 
Ix>wer  South  In  American  History;  19.  Abraham  Lincoln;  20.  Reconstruction, 
Political  and  Economic;  21.  National  Problems  (1884-1897) ; 22.  America  as  a 
World  Power  ;•  23.  America  In  Ferment. 


There  are  about  8,000  readers  now  enrolled  in  the  reading  circle. 
Among  those  are  men  and  wf)inen,  boys  and  girls,  in  almost  every, 
profession  gind  occupation.  In  New  York  State  720  are  enrolled; 
Pennsylvania,  522;  California,  477;  Ohio,  440.;  Massachusetts,  413; 
New'  Jersey,  346;  Oregon,  286.  Enrollments  have  been  made  in 
Alaska,  Canada,  Canal  Zone,  China,  France,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Philippine  Islands. 

State  libraries  coo f crate, — State  libraries  will  furnish  the  -books 
for  readers  in  the  reading  circle  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
cooperate  in  every  way  as  far  as  their  funds  permit,  as  follows:  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  .Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon;  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Many  local  libraries  have* taken  active  part  in  enlisting  renders  and 
in  securing  the  books.  . ^ 

Reading  circles  formed, — Reading  circles  have  been  formed  by  in- 
dividuals, teachers,  and  librarians.  In  California  the  largest  circle 
has  been  in  existenfce  nearly  three  years.  It  has  an  enrollment  of 
108  molhers  ^nd  teachers,  and  an  active  membership  of  70.  ^The  sue-** 
cess  of  this  circle  is  due  to  the  leadership. 


THE  COMMUNITY  PROBLEM. 
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Cooperation  between  home  and  school  was  further  developed 
throughout  the  States  during  the  years  1916“17,  1917-18,  and  is 
becoming  a recognized  necessity  in  ^coinmunities  of  thinking  parents. 
Education  in  the  home  must  be  supplemented  by  education  in  the 
school,  ahd  vice  versa.  When  this  is  suflSciently  understood  there 
will  be  f^wer  misunderstandings  between  parents  and  teachers  and 
greater  intelligence  in  the  training  of  the  children  at  home  and  at 
school.  ~ \ - 

Parent’teacher  associations, — An  increa^  number  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  has  been  reported  ahd^here  is  a noticeable  at- 
tempt to  serve  the  community  in"a  better  and  more  e|rectiv6  way  in 
the  work  of  these  organizations.  ^ 

Two  States,  Michigan  .and  Kentucl^,  have  effected  State  organize^ 
Uona  o)  parent-teacher  associations.  I^jocaf  organizations  of  parenlb, 
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teacher  associations  in  towns  and  cities  have  increased  in  number 
according  to  rtporii  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  woman’s  department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  is  preparing  a list  of  such  organizations.  About 
7,000  organizations  are  engaged- in  activities  relating  to  the  home 
and  the  school.  To  promote  this  work  the  Bureau  of  Edncation, 
through  its  ^<jme  education  division,  has  sent  out  publications  as 
follows:  ^ ' 

How  to  Organize  Parent -'feu  (-her  Associations:  How  the  Pa  rent -Teacher  As- 
^%^iatlon  Helps  the  Home,  the  School^  aiyl  the  Community;  Suggestions  for  a 
, Program  ] Keeping  the  Children  In  School ; Suggestions  for  War-Time  Activities 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations;  Suggestions  for  leisure  HoiH*s‘of  Children; 
The  Des  Molnt^s  Plan  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations;  Alms  am!  Purposes 
of  Education. 


The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-teacher  Associations 
has  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  since  1913  in  carrying 
on  tile  work  of  home .edncat ion.  This  oi^anization  has  given  ma- 
terial aid  as  well  as  pnblications  to  further  the  work. 

Through  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, ,55 
circular  letters  were  issued  on  the  training  of  little  children.  These 
letters,  prepared  by"  mothers  who  were  trained  as  kindergartrters, 
deal  with  the  following  subjects:  ' - 

Story-telling  for  Patriotism;  The  Child  Is  Not  a Possession;  Love  and  Pa- 
tience Accomplish  M^t  with  Children;  How  the  Chlldreh  Keep  a Weather 
Calendar;  GJve  Children  Toys  which  Answer  Their  Needs;  The  Intelligent 
Mdther  May  Guide  a Child’s  Play. 


A notable  publication  of  the  yeai>  1917  on  the  function  and  de- 
velopment of  parent-teacher  associations  and  the  reasops  why  they 
should  be  organized  in  every  school  district  was  Angelo  IPntri’s  A 
Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City.  - , 

The  author  s own  experience  ak  pupil,  teacher,  and  school  principal 
is  the  basis  upon  which  ho  has  founded  his  opinions  and  developed  his 
wort  He  discoveFed  that  the  problems  of  the  school  were  com-, 
munity  piVihlems^  that  **  the 'culture  of  children  would,  ha'’e  to  he 
a Cooperative  effort  between  the  people  and  ^e  teachers.”  In  a 
chapter  on  “The  parents  at  wock”  all  of  the  essentials  are  pr^nt^ 
for  developing  the  work  of  parents  and  teachers,  graduaUy^rawing 
tocher  the  home  and  school,  and,  bfinging  the  collective  influences 
to  bear  uponlhe.  education  of  the  children  and  their  natural  develol)- 
nieiite  ■ . H ' • i ' ■ 


' ' During  1917  parents’ -meetings  in  a New  York  City  school  were 
the  outcome  of  this  jjftalization.  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that 
play  and  recreation  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  healthy  life,  of 
the  community.  It  is  with  this  in  view  that  the  Bureau  of  Educa* 
tido  1^;  sent  out  letters  with  sugge^ions  re^rdihg  the  Leisure' 
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hours  of  cliildren.”  No  important  are  the  hours  of  little  chil- 
dren when  most  of  their  activities  are  connected  with  play. 

The  Qommittee  on  Public  Information 'of  the  city  of  Boston, 
^through  its  women’s  committee,*  issued  leaflets  in  which  are  sug- 
gested Home  Playthings  for  Children — Leaflet  Na  1,  the  first  three 
years,  and  Leaflet  No.  2,  play  and  work  for  children  fropi  3 to  6 years 
" old.  These  leaflets,, distributed  at  the  Children’s  Bouse  in  Boston, 
offer  rich  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  children. 

The  following, tjpp. lists  of  toys  and  objects  are  printed  in  leaflet 
'form,  Nos.  1 and  2:^  * • * 

^ Toy$  for  the  first  three  yeoM.— Ball,  colored  worsted  bnll  hung  above  crib 
(to  look  at  or  to  play  with)  ; rattle,  celluloid  dumb-bell  (to  hold  and  to  shake) ; 
prisms,  hung  Iif  sunny  window  (for  color) ; cloth  bag  filled  with  newspaper, 
hong  In  crib  (to  kick);  other  objects  above  crib  (to  reach)  ; rubber  doU  or 
animal  y*  to  chew  and  to  admire”)  ; floating  bath  toys  (to  divert) ; big  soft 
ball  (to  creep  after);  small  celluloid  ball  (to*  bounce);  cloth  picture  boo^; 
rag  doll  (to  hug  and  love)  ; soft  ^nlmaU  (Toddy  bears,  cats,  etc.)  ; slmpl.e 
wooden  carts  (to  drag  about)  ; simple  wooden  animals  (to  drag  about)  ; klddy- 
kar.  or  rocking-horse  chair  (for  physical  exercise  and  foi^fun).*  ■ 

Toys  for  children  from  S to  6 years  of  age. — For  playing  Imusi— dolls  (large 
and  small),  furniture  (beds,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  well  made),  carriage,  tea  seta, 
stove,  kitchen  dishes  (tin),  carpet  sweeper,  tub  washboard,  etc.;  for  farming—- 
bam  and  barnyart^  animals  In  plenty;  Noah’s  arks,  wagons  (with  horses  to 
harness),  wheelbarrows,  wagons  (large),  reins;  for  tmnsi>ortatlon— trains  of  * 
cars,  model  wood  toys  (trains,  motors,  etc.) ; for  bnlldingfl^ocka  (<kell*made 
cubes,  bricks,  etc.)  ; games — picture-puwsle  blocks,  tops,  tenpins,  balls  (large 
and  sn^all),  bean  bags,  soap-bubble  pipes  (clay)  band-wo.rk  hiaterlals  (black- 
board-fastened  to  wall),  large  colored  crayons,  large  pencils,  blunt  scissors, 
plasticine  or  clay,  paints  (tube  paints,  large  Japanese*  brush),  pictures  and 
paste  for  scrapbook  making,  paper  and  cardboard  to  make  toys,  toy  making 
from  boxes  and  other  materials  In  the  home,  materials  from  out  of  doors  (seed 
stringing,  burdock  famlture  making,  acorn  tops,  tea  sets,  etc). 

Department  of  Labor. — Education  in  the  home  has  been  stiimilated 
by  the  movements  to  conserve  child  life.  Literature  on  the  care  of 
babies  has  beefl  issued  by  Government  and  State  authorities,  so  that 
every  mother  in  every*State  may  learn  about  the*  needs  of  her  child. 
The  “Children’s  year,’i(^nstituted  in  1917  by  the  Children’s  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  has  done  much  to  Bring 
communities  to  a realization  of  the  value  of  child  life  and  .has*  helped 
in  establishing olinics  whore  babies  have  been  weighed  p-nd  measured. 
Parents  knd  teachers  have  (^operated  in  this  form  of  ehild-welfare 
work.  The  program  included  the  saving  of  100, (X)0  babies  duHng 
the  year,  With*:-the  cooperation  of  the  woman’s  'committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  local  committees  were  formed  in  each ; . 
Staite  and  each  Stato  was  assigned  its  quota  of  children  to  be  saved. 

. To  assist  in  carrying  on  this  work  the  Department  of  Labor 
• leaflets  ^d  circ;uUf  letter  lliese  publications  are  a contribution . 
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to  home  educatioji  which  are  valuable  in  the  conservation  of  child 
life. 

Some  of  the  leaflets  are:  t- 

Children’s  “Year  Working  Program;  Children’s  Health  Centers;  The  Public 
Health  Nurse;  Saving  Mothers;  The  Children’s  Year  Campaign;  Save  100,000 
Babies;  April  and  May  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test.  I'urt  1:  April  and  May 
W'^eighlnp  and  Measuring  Test,  Part  2;  April  and  May  Weighing  and  Measuring 
Test,  Part  3.  * ^ 

Through  the  press  service  the  Children's  Hurtuiu  issued  circular 
letters  of  value  to  mothers  under  the  following  headings : 

American  Mothers,  Attention!;  Doing  War  Work  at  Home:  When  to  Begin 
the  Care  of  a Baby;  American  Mothers,  WMll  YoU  Help  “To  Hold  the  Line”?; 
American  Mothers,  Uncle  Sam  is  Depending  on  You  ! ; Children  and  War  Food 
Substitutes;  American  Mothers.  W'atch  Your  Children’s  Teeth!;  The  Nation’s 
Byes;  The  Family  Purse  and  the  Children’s  Food;  War  Savings  and  Children’s 
Summer  Clothing;  The  Fourth  of  July  and  Baby  Saving;  Keeping  Baby  Fit 
in  Summer;  The  Mother  and  the  Problem  of  Child  Labor;  Traveling  with  Chil- 
dren; Patriotism  and  Play;  What  One  Family  is  Doing  fordUay  Week;  Play 
and  War* Savings;  Teaching  Children  to  Play  the  Game;  When  is  a Child 
Healthy?:  The  Good  Manners  of  To-day;  and  “Carrying  on”  the  Biihy  Tost. 

Department  of  Agriculture, — The  care  of  the  family  lias  received 
much  attention  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  The  nec- 
essary restrictions  incident  to  war  conditions  have  created  a demand 
for  information  regarding  food.  Food  leaflets  have  been  issued  re- 
garding Milk,  Vegetables  in  Winter,  Potatoes,  Dried  Peas  and 
Beans,  Save  Sugar,  Wheatless  Breads  and  Cakes,  Fresh  Vegetables, 
Use  More  Fi’sh,  Rice,  Hominy,  Start  the  Day  Right,  A Whole  Din- 
ner  in  a Dish,  Choose  Your  Food  Wisely,  Instead  of  Meat,  Food  for 
Your  Children,  etc.  The  "Food  Thrift  JSeries  has  been  helpful  to 
the  home-maker. 

Department  of  Com/merce,-^^^Yh.^  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  issued  a bulletin  on  Materials  for  the 
Household  dealing  with  strucpual  materials,  flexible  materials,  sta- 
tionery cleansing  agents,  fjie&,  etc. 

Treatiury  Department,-- A publication  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, wjhich  is  much  needed  in  the  homes  is  the  one  on  Prevention  of 
Disease  and  Care  of  the  Sick  which  has  recently  been  published. 

8TATB  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  AID  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Some  of  (he  States  through  their  boards  of  health  have  supplied 
^e  homes  during  the  past  two  years  with  educational  material  re- 
garding the  care  and  f^ing  of  duldren.  The  following  States  have 
issued  Mothers^  Handbooks  which  are  now  available  under  rarious 
titltf:  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Yoi^  Kbrth  C^ioliina}  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washingtohj  Wisconsin. 
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1 n*  t-*  ®''*dent  that  State  boards  of  health  are  supo^nff  in  these 
bulletins  ample  information  regarding  the  value  andYneed  of  birth 
registration  and  of  how  infant  mortality  may  be  reduced.  Scien- 
tifac  knowledge  for  the  mother  regarding  her  own  ^ and  the  care 
of  her  baby  is  included  in  all  of  these  bulletins.  At  least  two  States 
make  use  of  Dr.  L.  £mmett  Holt’s  Save  the  Babies,  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  baby’s  food  is  given  much  attention  and  there  is  always  in- 
cluded a section  on  the,  preparation  of  artificial  food  and  the  dan- 
^rs  to  be  avoided.  There  is  a certain  uniformity  in  the  form  of 
th^  handbooks  indicating  perhaps  a concerted  action  on  the  part 
. pf  State  boards  of  health  to  provide  the  home  with  scientific  informa- 
tion  in  the  effort  to  conserve  human  life. 

Kansas  has  included  some  suggestions  on  the  physical,  mental 
moral,  and  social  development  of  the  child  at  different  periods  also 
suggestions  on  education  through  play.  * 

Many  of  the  State  boards  of  health,  not'  having  handbooks  de- 
voted to  child  Welfare,  have  included  in  their  monthly  publications 
T^ticles  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies.  Several  bulletins  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Health  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  care  of  babies.  Pennsylvania  has  issued 
several  bulletins  devoted  to  infant  life. 

Another  publication  on  child  care  that  finds  its  way  into  the  homes 
IS  in  the  form  of  leaflets  and  letters.  At  least  two  States  send  out 
letters  to  expectant  mothers.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn-' 
^ivania  send  literature  in  foreign  languages. 

The  following  list  of  publications  for  home  use  has  been  made 
from  material  available  m various  States  during  1915-1918  It  is 
probable  that  there  is  still  other  material  issued  by  the  States  which 
IS  not  listed: 

. BABY  BDLLBTINS. 

Bnlletln:  Chlldhiod  and 

Connecticul.— trees  OovernmeDt  bulletins. 

Idaho.— It  You  Have  a Baby;  The  Oblld; 

ot  «**^‘*^  P-eofoe 

/^-Hls  Lordship  the  Baby;  Save  t^  Etables;  Measles.  Bolletin  No  4. 

, Noralnj  Sie  Baby.  Circu- 

lar 27  ; Diet  ^ Children ; Health  of  Home  and  School.  Leaflets  koa  24.  28.  2L 

Mw^usett^Food  for  Children  Two  to  Six  Years-Qld;  Baby  You- 
Expectant  Mother;  For  Mother,  with  Babies  (in  seven  forelpi 

ifpn/ofta.— Oare  of  Ohlldren  in  War  Tlmeb  _ ^ * 
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Vebrx^ka. — Your  Baby,  How  to  Keep  It  Weil,  1917. 

ffev>  Jersey. — The  Public  Health  Nurse;  Is  Your  Baby  Regrlstered;  Saving 
Mothers. 

Vew  York. — Save  the  Children. 

north  CaroHno.— How  to  Keep  Your  Btiby  Well;  Save  the  Babies;  Baby 
Welfare.  “ 

Oregon. — To  Expectant  Mothers;  Are  Your  Baby’s  Eyes  Sore?  ' 

Save’ the  Babies. 

IVa#A<np<on.— *Is  Your  Baby  Healthy? 


LEAFLETS 
ldaho,^lf  Yb\^ 


AND  CIRCUI.ARS  ON  CHILD  CARE. 


Have  a Baby. 

'\M(xinc. — Diet  for  the  Child  (12  to  18  months)  ; Diet  for  the  Child  (18  months 
to  S years)  ; Diet  for  the  CJhlld  (3  to  6 years) ; Leaflet  No.  21,  Health  of 'Home 
and  School,  Emergencies  In  Childhood ; Leaflet  No.  24,  Health  of  Home  and 
School ; Leaflet  No.  26,  Guldeboards  to  Infant  Welfare;  Circular  No.  271,  Hints 
on  Nursing  the  Baby. 

Massachusetts.— IM  of  Illustrated  Lectures  and  Moving  Pictures  on  Health 
Topics,  Films  on  child  welfare  are  availnble  on  Bringing  It  Home,  The  Long 
Versus  the  Short  Hand,  etc.;  For  Mothers  wlttf  Little  Babies  (translations 
In  French  German,  Griek,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  and  Yiddish)  ; A Health 
Creed  for  Masachuseti^Boys  and  Girls;  Food  for  Children  from  Two  to  Six 
Years  Old,  \ 

New  Jersey. — The  PubliyHtalth '^urse;  Saving  Babies  a Community  Prob- 
lem; Is  Your  Baby  Registered?;  Saving  Mothers. 

Veto  York. — Special  Bulletin  No.  1,  Infant  Welfare  Campaigns;  Special  Bul- 
letin No,  2,  Before  the  ‘Baby  Comes;  Circular  No,  S,  The  New-Born  Baby; 
Circular  No.  4,  Artificial  or  Bottle  Feeding;  Circular  No.  5,  The  Summer  C^are 
of  Babies;  Circular  No.  6,  Care  of  Milk  In  the  Home;  Circular  No.  7,  From  the 
Bottle  to  Table  Food;  Circular  No.  8;,  Avoid  Infe<;tlon ; Circular  No.  14,  1917. 
The  Conduct  of  .an  Isolation  Period  for  Communicable  Diseases  In  the  Home; 
Circular  No.  19,  1917,  Amusements  for  Convalescent  Children;  Circular  No.* 22, 
1917,  Sore  Eyes  of  New-born  Babies. 


BULLETINS  ON  CHILD  WELFARE. 

North  CoroHno.— -Special  Bulletin  No.  50,  How  to  Keep  Your.  Baby  Well; 
Special  Bulletin  No.  76,  Baby  Welfare. 

North  Dakota, — Child  Conservation.  ^ 

Oregon. — To  Expectant  Mothers;  Are  Your  Baby's  Eyes  SoreJ 
Pennsylvania, — Form  20,  Save  the  Babies  (published  in  English,  German, 
ItaUan, ^Polish,  Slovak,  Yiddish,  Lithuanian,  and  Magyar);  Form  46,  Flies; 
Form  47,  Birth  Registration  (published  In  English,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  and 
Slovak) ; Form  48,  Home  Milk  Supply  (published  in  English,  German,  Italian, 
Polish,  and  Slovak)  ;^Form  49,  Blindness  lu  Infants. 

South  Dakota. — Save  the  Babies.  . 
sWashingion, — Is  Your  Baby  Healthy  ? I 
W^toonain. — ^Baby  Bulletin. 

The  divisions  of  child  hygiene  in  the  Kansas  and  Massachusetts 
State  Departments  of  Health  issue  letters  to  expectant  mothers  once 
each  month  on 'prenatal  care.  ^ ^ 
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In  New  York  and  Kansas  “Little  Mothers’  Leagues”  have  been 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  State  departments.  Leaflets  are 
issufcd  to  help  in  organizing  young  girls  in  helping  theifr  parents  on 
the  care  and  training  of  young  children. 

A recent  bulletin  on  the  Care  of  Children  in  Wartime,  issued  by 
the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health,  has  some  interesting  and  valu- 
able data  on  the  “ Lessons  taught  by  the  war,”  “Infant  mortality,” 

“ Lax  school  laws,”  and  “ Feeding  of  school  children.”  Montana  has 
also  issued  a useful  outline  for  a Study  Course  on  Public  Health.  It 
contains  an  outline  for  the  study  of  many  subjects  relating  to  family 
life,  among  them  being  “The  homem^ers’  responsibility,”  “The 
(Xare  of  food,”  “ Health  and  the  house,”  etc. 

In  many  States  the  bulletins  of  the  State  boards  of  health,  issued 
regularly  during  the  past  two  years,  contain  material  especially' 
prepared  for  the  home.  .The  following  partial  list  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  some  States  are  doing: 

A'anflo«.— Bulletin,  Vol.  XII.  So.  12,  1917;  The  Conservation  of  Child  Life, 

(1)  “UetlucMon  of 'the  Infant  mortality  rate;  Blank  for  child  conservation 
house-to-house  survey.”  etc.  (2)  "Care  and  treatment  of  dependent  and  drip- 
pled  children”;  (3)  “Public  health  protection  of  school  children  ” ;^Bulletln, 

Vol.  XIV,  No.  7,  July,  1918,  When  and  How  to  Tell  the  Story  of  Life;  Bulletin, 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  12.  1917 ; The  Conservation  of  Child  Life. 

Kentuckv.-Bunet\n.  Vol.  V,  May.  1915,  Household  Economicfl.  (3)  “Making  • 
a home,”  (5)  “Needs  of  the  home,”  (6)  “Sugge.stnons  for  study,”  (10)  “A 
moilern  farm  kitchen,”  (iT)  “ Rights  of  the  child,”  (12)  “Care  of  the  children 
In  the  home.”  • 

3/flinc.— Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  March,  1916, 

i/<cAi>n.— Public  Heiiltb  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  April,  1018,  “General 
care  of  the  baby,"  “Child-welfare  campaign,”  "Problem  of  clothes  for  little 
ones,”  .“Child  welfare,”  etc. 

New  i/amp*/, ire.-Bulletln,  Vol.  IV..  No.  6,  April,  1910,  “The  summer  care 
of  Infants,”  “ Save  the  1)hMos'  eyes,”  e|c. 

New  Vorfc.— Health  News,  new  series,  Vol.  XIII.  No.  6,  May.  1918,  Save  the 
Children,  etc.;  Si)eclal  Bulletin  No.  1;  Infant  Welfare  Campaigns;  Circular 
No.  27,  Milk  and  Its  Relation  to  Health. 

North  Bafco/o.— Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  April,  1018,  child  welfare  niiniber. 

Pennsylvania. — Bulletin,'  Nj.  10,  The  Conservation  of  Infant  Life  in  Penn- 
sylvania; Bulletin  No.  31,  The  Baby  the  Most  Important  Problem  in  Modern 
Life;  Bulletin  No.  34.  How  to  Organize  a'Baby-Savlng  Show;  Bulletin  No.  00 
Flies  a Factor  in  Infant  Mortality. 

West  Vtrjlnta.-Bulletln,  Vol,  IV.  No.  8.  July.  1017.  “ Care  of  the  bahy  ” 

" Register  your  baby,”  etc.;  Bulletin,  Vol.  V,  No.  8.  July,  1018,  "The  baby  sav-' 

Ing  campaign,”  “ Save  the  babies,"  “ The  care  of  the  bablee,"  etc. ; Bulletin 
Vol.  V.  No.  2,  April,  1018,  “A  drive  for  baby  saving,"  " MoUterhood  and  prep^ 
^ration  for  It,”  “Baby  welfare,**  eta 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

KfFective  physical  education  of  the  children  'of  the  elementary 
schools  will  always  be  conditi^ed  largely  upon  the  regular  class- 
room teachers.  Obviously  physical  education  must  have  a large 
place  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  if  they  are  to  play  well  dieir 
part  iri  the  conservation  of  the  physical  resources  of  childhood. 
Tt  must  be  recognized  that  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  teachem 
itj  fundamental  and  vital,  not  an  accessory  to  the  formularies  of 
mental  training  and  discipline. 

Theje  are  about  250  normal  schools  in  the  country — State,  county^ 
and  city  schools.  Returns  frOnn  145  of  these  to  an  in<|uiry  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  show  the  following  facts  as  to  extent  and  char- 
acter of  physical  education : 

1.  Number  requIHng  health  certlfloate  at  entrance-^ 44 

2.  Number  requiring  medical  exaininotion ; gg 

3.  Number  requiring  health  certificate  for  graduation 24 

4.  Number  requiring  physical  exercise  of  all  students 124 

Gyronasfles : 100 


Dancing . 
Athletics. 
Games 


65 

4T 

102 


6.  Numj>er  requiring  practice  teaching; 

(а)  in  calisthenics 

(б)  In  gymnastics.. 

(c)  In  dancing 

(d)  In  athletics 

(e)  In  games. 


91 


68 


6S 

40 


74 


6.  Number  having  special  teachers  of  physical  training: 


(a)  Male. 


63 

111 

110 


(b)  Female 

7.  Number  having  gymnasiums 

6.  Number  having  swiipmlng*poolB. 
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The  first  striking  fact  is  the  relative  neglect  of  physical  standards 
for  teachers.  Less' than  one*third  require  a health  certificate  for 
entrance;  less  than  one-half  require  a medical  (or  physical)  examina- 
tion at  any  time;  justone-sixth  require  n health  certificaU^  for  frradu- 
ation.  It  may  be  noted  *in  pfeing  ihM  ItnTheahh  cert  ificate  required 
is  rather  a certiticate  of  freedom  from  disease  than  a certificate  of 
vigorous  health. 

Two  important  omissions  will  be  noted  : The  time  devoted  to  physi- 
cal education  and  the  kind  of  instruction  in  health  habits  and  health 
knowledge. 

The  encouraging  things  in  this  report  are  the  number  recpiiring 
physical  exetcise  of  all  students,  the  emphasis  upon  games,  both  in 
required  exercise  and  in' practice  teaching,  and  the  number  having 
gymnasiums.  There  is  a distinct  gain  in  these  respects  in  the  last 
10  years. 

From  these  returns  and  from  other  inquiries,  studies,  and  observa- 
tions two  important  generalizations  may  be  made: 

1.  In  a few  normal  schools  a broad  and  true  conception  of  physical 
education  prevails.  It  is* recognized  as  organic  and  general,  not  as 
specialized  psychomotor  training.  It  sees  that  its  job  is  to  know 
how  children  grow  into  health  and  to'^control  the  conditions  and 
practices  that  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  such  growth.  And  it 
sees,  further,  that  the  way  to  make  such  principles  ctiective  in  the 
schools  is  to  make  them  effective  in  tlie  preparation  of  teachei's. 

Certainly  the  following  elements  enter  into  such  a program: 
Physico-medical  examination  at  entrance  and  annually,  at  least, 
during  the  coui*se;  health  certificate  for  graduation;  daily  physical 
exercise,  at  least  one  hour,  of  an  enlivening  and  joy-producing 
kigd;  practice  teaching  of  such  exercise  for  children;  playgrounds 
" and  gymnasiums  necessary  for  such  exercise;  practical  study  of 
hygiene  as  exemplified  in  sdiool  life  and  environment;  instruction  in 
nonhal  physical  dia^osis. 

2.  Tfie  second  conclusion  is  that  complete  fulfillment  of  ttiQse  con- 
ditions in  normal  schools  is  rare.  A few  schools  meet  all  the  con- 
ditions with  a considerable  degree  of  thoroughness;  more  meet  mme 
of  the  conditions  well  and  arc  short  on  the  rest  or  meet  them  in- 

, adequately;  and  others  meet  all  these  conditions  inadeqy|itely  or 
not  at  all. 

There  is,  however,  light  upon  the. horizon.  Most  of  the  newly 
enacted  laws  interpret  physical  education  in  the  broad  sense  indi- 
cated above.  Some  of  these,  tho  compulsory  in  form,  are  hardly 
more  than  permissive  in  substance,  but  they  all  poihTto  a new  em- 
phasis on  physical  education  in  the  normal  schools.  Several  of  them 
specifically  include  the  normal  schools  ini  the.  application  of  the 
: States,  some  normal  schools  without  the  stimulus  of 
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law  are  doing  excellent  work.  In  many  instances  readjustment  of  ■ 
progniins  and  ideals  will  be  necessary.  Three  things  will  be  re- 
quired: (1)  Time,  (2)  careful  planning  of  tiie  course  in  physical 
education,  and  (3)  broadly  prepirred  teachers. 

A mini  mum  of'  one  lK)ur  a day  of  enlivening  and  joy-producing 
exercise  has  already  been  suggested.  Tliis  serves  a double  purpose; 
to  conserve  and  develop  the  health  of  the  students  ami  to  produce  the 
raw  material  of  personal  experience  without  which  it  is* hopeless  to 
undertiike  to  train  teachers  to  tench. 

Conipleinentary  to  this  at  least  one  hour  (period)  per  day  should 
be  given  to  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  physical 
education.  Not  to  enter  deeply  into  details,  under  principles” 
must  be  included  the  basic  sciences  anatomy,  pliysiology,  and  hy- 
giene-general, individual,  and  group  and  the  values  of  physical 
education — -educational,  social,  divic,  and  economic. 

Under  “ practice,”  must  be  included  certainly  practice  in  hygienic 
indention  of  school  pli^jjt ; in  cooperation  with  medical  inspectors 
and  nurses;  in  conduct  of  i>osture  examim»tions  and  tests;  in  direc- 
tion, of  drills,  gymnastics,  and  games,^ community  I'ecreation  pro- 
jects; and  in  teaching  habits  and  ideals  of  health. 

VOLLNTARY  OKOAX1ZATIOX8, 

The  war  has  given  stimulus  to  many  voluntary  organizations  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  health  of  school  children.  It  may  not  be  in- 
vidious to  mention  especially  the  Child  Health  Organization.  This 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a coininittec  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  War-time  problems  of  childhood,”  formed  primarily  to 
study  the  problem  of  malnutrition  among  school  children.  “The 
revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  malnutrition  had  been  shown  to 
exist  among  school  children  of  New  York  and  its  steady  increase, 
due  to  ignorance  of  food  values  and  the  rising  cost  of  food,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  La:ne,  of  tiie  Department  of  the 
Interior,  who  urged  the  formation  of  a national  committee  composed 
of  lay  and  medical  mcml>ers  to  study  the  problem  and  advise  means 
for  its  solution.  In  order  to  avoid  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
association,  an  organization  to  promote  the  health  of  school  children 
was  perfected  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  National  Child  Labpr^ 
Comnyttee,  winch  has  always  been  interested  in  health  education.”  ^ 

The  following  is  a program  that  the  Child  Health  Organization 
has  set  it^lf ; 

1.  To  teach  he^th  habits  to  children  and  to  secure  adequate  health 
' examinations  for  all  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country 
including — , . ’ 

(a)  Stimulation  oLchildren’s  interest  by  placing  weiring  and 
measuring^s^les  in  every  school  and  acquainting  children  with  ways 
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(h)  Determination  of  proper  standards  for  examinations  with 
special  reference  to  normal  nutrition  and  ^rowtl). 

(c)  Methods  of  examination;  how  extensive  for  general  appli- 
cation. 4 

(d)  Health  records,  which  should  cover  the  entire  school  life  of 
the  child  and,  with  scholarship  record,  accompuny  him  in  his  prog- 
ress through  school,  and  in  making  his  application  for  a work  permit. 

(tf)  The  arousing  of  a public  demand  for  health  examinations, 
the  teaching  of  iiealth  habTts,  and  the  keeping  of  health  records  as 
a part  of  the  regidar  routine  of  school  life. 

2.  To  consider  the  urgent  problem  of  mulnutrition  among  school 
Siildren. 

(а)  A more  careful  study  than  has  yet  beer  made  to  determine 
its  extent  and  degree,  bot^in  urban  and  rural  communitij^. 

(б)  A study  of  the  measures  proposed  to  combat  tins  condition, 
such  as,  (1)  special  nutrition  classes;  (2)  making  it  possible  for 
children  to  get  one“or  more  hot  meals  at  school:  (3)  instruction  of  , 
the  coinmunify  in^e  proper  feeding  of  children  of  school  age. 

(c)  To  furnish  information  to  educational  and  philanthropic 
organizations  regarding  the  practical  aj^plication  of  the  results  of 
these  studies. 

3.  To  safeguard  the  health  of  children  in  industry;  this  involves: 

(a)  The  requirement  of  physicaMitnoss  for  each  particular  job. 

{h)  The  periodical  examination  of  children  who  remain  at  work 

in  factories,  stores,  and  other  estahlishments. 

(c)  The  cancellation  of  }>ermits  to  work  at  jobs  not  suited  to  the 
children  from  the  health  viewpoint. 

4.  Propaganda  to  awaken  the  puhlie  (o  the  necessity  of  conserviftg 
the  health  of  the  school  child  as  a basis  of  national  security  and 
stability. 

5.  To  promote  or  coopera. c with  otlui^r  bodies  in  securing  legisla- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  through  itV?^)ivision  of  School  H/giene 
and  Physical  Education,  in  collaboration  with  the  thild  Health  Or- 
ganization, is  issuing  health  edueatlon  inaleriul  based  upon  the 
principle  that  normal  increast*  in  weight  is  thojjest  rough  and  ready 
health  index. *and  that  by  frequently  recording  the  weights  of  chil- 
dren in  a clasBroom  the  interest  of  children  in  health  habits  wi]]  be 
stimulated  and  sustiuned.  The  mater ia1  consists  of  clu.ssroont  weight 
records  and  a series  of  simple  health  education  u^iphlets. 

Another  notable  contribution  to  the  deviceft^Vtdachii^  health  is 
the  Health  Crusader  plan  of  the  National  TwilBlosis  Association. 
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— - MALNUTBItlON  AND  THB  NUTRITION  CLASS. 

.To  combat  malnutrition 'by  instruction  and  the  formation  of 
health  habits  is  the  object  of  the  ‘‘  nutrition  class.”  An  experimental 
nutrition  class  was  conducted  jmder  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments  in  Public  School  No.  64,  New  York,  in 
1918.  The  class  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  R P. 
Emerson,  of  Boston. 

Id  Public  School  No.  64,  l^fanhattan,  where  th^.^c^erimeDt8  were  conducted, 
804  children  were  weighed  and  measured.  The  heights  and  weights  were  com- 
pared with  standard  measurements,  so  that  the  ratio  of  actual  weight  to  average 
weight  for  height  could  he  determined  for  each  child.  This  average  weight  for 
children  who  measure  63  inches  Is  69  pounds.  A child  of  this  height  who 
weighs  only  62  pounds  is  7 pounds,  or  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  average.  The 
accompanying  table  dhows  the  percentage  of  children  In  four  different  grades 
who  were— (1)  7 per  CCTt  or  more  under  the  average  weight  for  their  height, 
(2)  within  7 per  cent  of  average  weight,  and  (S)  more  than  7 per  cent  over  the 
average  weight  for  their  height  ^ 

Percentage  of  overweight  and  underweight  children. 


- 

Grade 

VII. 

Grade 

VI. 

Grade 

V. 

Grade 

I. 

Total. 

ChUdrtn  7 p«r  cent  or  more  overweight . . . 
From  7 pw  cent  overweight  to  7 per  cent 

findtfwelgUt 

rNomber.. 
Per  cent.. 
Vumber.. 
Percent.. 
Number.. 
^Per  cent. . 

3A 
23  0 
110 
03.0 
25 
14.4 

40 

ia3 

IM 

07.8 

39 

16.0 

31 

1ft.  6 
79 
ftS  3 
37 

21.3 

37 

10.fi 

185 

73.6 

43 

16.0 

13fi 
16.8 
840 
67.4 
134 
16.  8 

Children  7 per  cent  or  more  underweight. . 



173  . 
100-0 

34.6 

100.0 

137 

100.0 

3.W' 

100.0 

800 

100.0 

\ 

Dlflterent  conditions  were  provided  for  these  four  classes,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  tJ  what  extent  various  methods  ot  procedure  were 
successful.  These  conditions  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  general 
captions:  J 

I.  iMtruction  M health  kabitB. — A child  should  be  taught  proper  habits  of  ^ 
eating;  siifUclent  mastication,  the  elimination  of  water  as  a flush,  regular  meals 
at  a time  of  minimum  fatigue,  stimulants  such  as  tea  and  coffee  not  to  be  used. 
These  are  some  o(  the  things  toward  which  a child's  attention  should  be‘ directed. 

^ II.  Removal  of  physical  defects. — Adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  defective 
teeth  are  contributing  factors  in  undemourlsliment.  They  supply  toxins  which 
Interfere  with  dff^stlon,  and  the  adenoids  and  tonsils  pfevent  the  taking  in  of 
sufflclent  oxygen. 

III.  Rest  and  lunoAea.— Undernourished  children  are- unable  to  store  up  sum- 

dent  energy  during  the  ordinary  night's  rest  or  through  the  usQSl  number  of  * 
meala  A rest  period  o^ce  or  twice  during  the  day  provides  an  opppi^nity 
for  recupera^D,  and  food  taken  at  more  frequent  intervals  Is  more  benefldal 
than  the  same  amount  consumed  In  the  usual  three  meala  . 

IV.  Direct  feeding. — It  has  been  assumed  In  mnny  Instances  that  the  fleason 
for  undemourLshment  or  malnutrition  is  Inability  to  procure  the Vecessary  food. 
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If  tlil8  Is  the  conditio^  food  should  he  suppliwl.  One  (rroup  of  children  was 
ttiven  only  a midday  meal,  which  was  HupiM>sed  to  meet  uU  the  dtoimnds  in  the 
way  of  quantity  am!  quality  of  food.  Anorht*r  j:roup  wus  Riven  only  Instruc- 
tion in  health  hahits,  with  recoimnendutlons  for  rest  and  food  uml  tlie  removal 
of  physical  defects.  Aiiother  Rroup  wus  Riven  the  Instruction  In  lienlih  hahits 
and  provision  was  made  for  rest  inTlods  uml  ndd-morniiiR  lunches,  with  rm*oni- 
niendatlons  for  the  removal  of  physical  defects.  Still  another  Rroup  was  Riven 
nil  of  the  provl8loiifi.so  ftir  mentiofuMl.  (^)mJmrlson  of  results  In  tlieso  dlfl’erent 
Rrouf>H  shows  that  the  ptnirest  proRrp^s  Is  made  wht*re  nothiiiR  is  provided 
exei*pt  a Humdeut  quantity  of  food.  Tin*  Rreattjst  proRress  was  made  hy  the 
children  who  were  instru<*ted  in  liealtli  Imhits,  ami  who  were  simply  (uiruted 
to  have  frtMiuont  intervals  of  rest  and  more  frfxiuent  im*als. 

The  physical  defwt  wldch  seems  to  have  tiu*  Rreutest  effect  on  the  nutritive 
processes,  JudRotl  by  the  New  Yorl^  experiment,  Is  that  of  the  imso-plKuyiiReal 
obstruction.  Out  of  the  10r>  children  included  in  tlic.  classes.  (U)  suite  red  frpm 
this  brealhlriK  obstruction.  Two  out  of  every  tbr^s^  imdernourlshtsf  cldidren 
hud  difllculty  In  Rett! hr  autllclent  oxyRen,  (.h^nipurisoiiK  of  the  progress  made 
by  those  who  did  not  n»‘tHl  an  operation,  by  those  wlio  needed  ahd  did  not  have 
an  operntlon.^nd  by  those  wlm  nettled  ami  had  an  oiK*ratlon  performed,  sliow 
a seriou.s  handicap  Is  Imiwsed  on  children  when  the  obstruction  Is  allowed  to 
remain.' 

SEX  EDUCATION. 

The  war  has  lifted  the  veil  of  false  modesty  f^^m  the  question  of 
social  hygiene  and  s^x  education.  Effective  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  cantonments  huve  boen*'develop(Ml.  The  C^oiniuission  on  Tniin-. 
ing.  Camp' Activities  through  its  camp  cominimity  service  has  done 
much  to  educate  the  public.  The  State  health  departments  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Serv'ice  have  carried  on  effective  educa- 
tional propaganda.  Religious  and  educational  societies  as  well  as 
medical  societies  are  seriously  grappJing  with  the  great  problems  of 
sex  education.  The  bureau,  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  section 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has  issued  a pamphlet,  “ Keeping 
Fit,”'for  high-school  boji,  giving  simply  and  briefly  the  main  factors 
in  physical  fitness,  including  sex.  The  appreciation  of  this  pam- 
phlet has  been  instantaneous  and  sincere.  Requests  have  come  for 
large  numbers  of  copies  not  only  from  high  schools  but  also  from 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Boy  Scouts,  industrial  firms, 
and  many  other  sources. 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  co- 
operation are  planning  a thorough  investigation  of  , practicable 
methods  of  sex'education  in  the  high  school. 

TliiB  Interdepartinentar  Social  Hygiene  Board,  created  i)y  Con- 
gress in  the  summer  of  1918,  is  authorized  to  pay  the  sum  , of 
$300,000 — ’ ' ^ 

to  such  unlveraitlea,  collegetC  or  other  suitable  Institutions  or  organizations,  as 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Interdepartmental  Social  HyRlerve  Board  are  quallfled' 

■Report  furnished  by  Dr.  David  Mitchell,  Bureau  of  Educatlonai  SxperlmeDts,  10  Wes^^ 
Eighth  Streeu  New  York. 
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for  scientific  resen rch  for  the  purpose  of  dlscoverlnj?  and  doveloplns  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  nnd  reKulatlons  prescribe<I  by  the  Intenlepartmentnl 
Social  HyplQiic  Hoard  more  effective  educational  measures  In  the  prevention 
of  venereal  diseus<‘s  and  for  the  purpose  of  sociological  and  psychological  re- 
search relutetUt  hereto. 


MEDICAL  SUPERVISION. 

In  nil  foroi^  countries  the  medical  supervision  of  schools  has  suf- 
feioj  din  ing  the  war.  School  medical  oflicerf?,  like  all  other  meinhei-s 
of  the  medical  profession,  have  been  called  to  military  service.  In 
our  own  country  the  same  condition  prevails,  though  to  a less  degree. 
For  e.ximiple,  the  consolidation  of  all  health  supervision  and  physical 
education  activities  under  the  school  author!^  was  successfully .^in-  ' 
augurated  in  Holyoke,  Mnss.,  in  1015-lG.  In  1917  the  efficrent 
tfirector  of  the  work  went  elsewhere,  and  under  war  conditions  no 
competent  successor  could  befoiind.^  In  few  States  or  co^tiumities, 
however,  has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  work^f  school 
medical  supervision.  North  Carolina  appears  to  be  one  exception. 
The  revised  law  whiiHj  w’ent  into  etfect  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  ^ 
ent  school  year  requiVes  that  teachers  shall  make  a preliminary 
e.xaniination  of  all  pupils,  and  provides  for  detailed  examination  of 
all  suspected  chidren  by  the  county  medical  officer  or  by  a phyo.cian 
designated  by  the  State  health  department.  The  report  of  the  first 
year’s  work  tinder  the  new  law  shows  that  “ more  than  3,000  teachers 
properly  filled  out  the  cards  after  careful  pieliminary  examination 
of  more  than  150,000  children”;  and  that  of  this  “number  of  chil- 
dren, 34,387,  or  nearly  one- fourth,  Rave  been  carefully  examined  by 
tha  school  physician  or  a specially  trained  school  nurse.”  The  re- 
port further  shows  much  successful  follow-up  work  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  dental  •clinics.''  “The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
year's  work  has  bccirthe  uniformly  satisfactory  work  of  the  teachers 
in  completing  the  prclimitiary  examination  of  the  children.”' 

CLOSING  SCHOOLS  AS  A MEANS  OF  CONTROLLING  EPIDEMICS. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  American  Heafth 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  1917 : 


RvHolvcd,  That  It  Ih  the  sense  of  the  American  Public  Henith  Association  that" 
the  Federal  Hureau  of  Kilucatlon  should  attempt  to  discover  what  Is  proper 
practice  as  to  coiitindlng  or  closing  ifc  schools  as  a means  of  controlling  epl- 
de^alcfl  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  Ssi^rlet  fever,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  nnd 
poliomyelitis,  iiml  that  they  should  publish  their  coucluslons  In  the  amma'i 
' report  of  the  Iturenu  and  In  bulletin  form. 


*Se«  reports  of  superlDteodeot  of  schools,  Holyoke^  for  the  yeiirs  1915,  1010. 

and  1017-  * i v. 
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' This  servtrJIkas  Accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  £>iucatlon  upon  the  condition 
thnt  a louiinl^e  of  the  nasoclatlon  be  appointed  do  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
ill  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  redolutlon.* 

The  following. is  a summary  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

Scope  of  inquiry. — The  cohimittee  decided  to  limit  the  inquiry  to 
the  following  three  linear  (1)  Summary  of  State  lawb  bearing  upon 
the  question;  .(2)  review  of  literature  on  the  subject;  (3)  ^quiry  to 
lie  sent  to  50  selected  cities  covering  regulations,  rules  of  practice,  and 
results. 

li  State  laws. — An  incomplete  survey  of  State  laws  shows  very  few 
specific  statutory  references  to  the  matter;  rather  general  authority 
to  control  is  vested  in  an  administrative  body.  * / 

2,  Review  of  Zifcrafure.—Review  of  more  than  150  papers  pub- 
lished during  the  past  20  years  in  journals,  in  official  reports,,  and 
as  chapters  of  .books  shows  progressive  abandonment  of  faitH  in,  and 
the  practice  of  school  closure  as  a measure  of  controlling  epidemics 
affecting  school  children.  Yet  even  in  recent  literature  there  are 
still  some  expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of  closure’  under  special 
conditions.  Analysis  of  these  special  conditions  shows  that  they 
are  of  three  types ; 

(1)  Etiology  of  the  disease  unknown,  e.  g.,  in  epidemics  of  in- 
fantile paralysis,  epidemic  meningitis,  and  possibly  a few  other  dis- 
cuse*s,  it  may  occasionally  still  be  necessary  to  resort  to  closure  of 
schoola 

(2)  Severity  of  an  epidemic  that  defies  all  efforts  at  control, 

IZ)  Inadequate  medical  supervision  of  schools. 

With  these  qualifications,  the  consensus  of  judgment  in  the  liter- 
ature reviewed  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  closure  of  sclft)ols  is  Nan  extremely  clumsy,  unscientific,  and 
unsatiafactoi^  method  of  controlling  epidemics  among  school  chil- 
dren. Its^esults  not  only  in  loss  of  school  time  and  money,  but  it 
fails  to  control,  inasmuch  as  infected  children  are  at  large,  playing 
in  the  street,  without  restriction,  and  therefore  spreading  the  in- 
fection. 

The  modern  method,  consisting  of  careful  daily  inspection  of 
infected  schools,  isolation  of  sick  children,  and  quarantine  of  con- 
tacte  is,  both  more  effective  and  more  economical.  * 

Closing  of  schools  should  be  considered 'as  a lost  resort,  to  be  used 
only  when  thorough  and  systematic  application  of  other  measures 
fails  to  effect  control. 

■11m  eommittw  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Woodwtrd,  boAltb  offleor,  Bootoa;  Dr.  F.  O. 

CnrtlW  bMlth  Nowtott,  HMa.;  Dr.  Bomtrd  Ko)m«  octliif  director  of  medical 

Inq^cctloB  of  pabllc^ochooU.  PhlladrtphU;  Dr.  T.  Quk,  U.  S.  Public  Uoaltb  Sorrlct ; ,Dr. 
W.  Sw  8m2^  Buma  of  Bdoeatlo^  ebtinuuk  . - m ■ 
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also  recognized  that  in, sparsely  populated  rural  areas,  where 
aggregation  takes  place  only  in  the  schools,  closure  may  be  necessary. 
It  is  further  recognized,  however,  that  this  condition  would  yield 
to  adequate  inspection. 

3.  Inquiry  in  selected  cities, — An  inquiry  consisting  of  14  questions 
was  sent  to  50  cities  in  31  States.  Replies  were  received  /rom  32 
cities  in  19  States.  The  questions  covered  the  following  items:  Laws 
or  regulatioi^  providing  for  closure  of  schools  in  eVent  of  epidemic; 
extent  to  which  closure  is  practiced regulations  governing  exclusion 
of  cases  and  contracts ; frequency  of  inspection  f^r  discovering  cases 
and  supervision  of  contracts ; home  visitation  for  discovery  of  ca^ ; 
extent  and  methods  of  disinfection;  extent  to  which  culture  tubes 
ale  employed  for  detection  of  diphtheria  carriers  in  schools  and . 
the  Shick  test  for  determination  of  immunes;  laws  and  regulations 
governing  vaccination;  results  of  measures  of  control  and  m*ethods 
of  securing  cooperation  between  school  medical  inspection  service  and 
local  health  authorities. 

Minute  examination  of  the  returns,  many  of  which  were  very  full 
and  explicit,  confirms  conclusions  reported  above  from  review  of  . 
' literature.  \ 

Successful  control  of  contagious  diseases  .in  and  through  the  schools 
is  quite  definitely  correlated  with  the  following  conditions:  Absence 
of  closure;  careful  provisions  for  exclusion  of  cases  and  contacts, 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  clinical  data  rather  than  upon  fixed 
period  of  exclusions;  careful  daily  or  frequent  periodical  inspection 
of ‘schools;  sjuipmatic  home  visitation;  reliance  upon  natural  and 
physical  cleammg  rather  than  upon  Chemical  disinfection. 

Without  exception  the  cities  that  report  reliance  upon  these  ipeas- 
ures  report  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to  cloSe  schools  since 
such  measures  were  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cities  importing 
inadequate  measures  of  inspection  also  report  reliance  upon  closure 
and  disinfection  by  chemicals.  The  two  following  cases  are  typical. 
The  cities  are  nearly  the  same  size. 

CITY  A. 

1.  Rogiilafions  require  closure  for  all  the  diseases  specified  except 
whooping  cough. 

2.  Rigid  period  of  exclusion  of  ca^^ 

8.  Rigid  period  nf  ,exclusioh  of  coiuacta. 

, ^ 4.^  As  much  daily  inspection  as  can  be  given  by  four  physicians 
and^  one  nurse  for  40,000  children. 

6.  Home  visitation;  “ check  every  rumor  as  far  as  possible.” 

6.  Disinfection  is  practiced  by  formalin  fumigation  and  washing 
walls  with  strong  MlutiMi. 


.# 
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7.  No  definite  reply  in  regard  to  results  except  that  closure  was 
resorted  to  twice  last  year,  and  that  by  utilization  of  teachers  and 
principals  there  has  been  a reduction  of  the  preceding  year's  record 
of  active  cases. 

CITY  B,  # . 

1.  No  law,  but  power  has  never  been  questioned. 

2.  All  contagious  cases  are  excluded  until  personally  examined  by 
epidemiologist. 

3.  Contacts  are  excluded  at  the  discretion  of  the  epidemiologist, 

4.  Nurses  inspect  daily;  doctors  on  call. 

5.  Nurses  investigate  all  suspicious  cases. 

6.  Do  not  practice  disinfection. 

7.  Methods  of  control  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  four  vears 
since  adopted,  no  occasion  to  close  schools  and  very  few  recurrent 
cases, 

CONCLUSIONS.  ^ 


1.  Closure  of  schools  as  a means  of  controlling  epidemics  of  the  six 
diseases  specified  is  unnecessary,  unscientific, ^nd  unjustifiable. 

2.  Disinfection  by  fumigation  is  unnecessary  and  ineffective.  The 
use  df  chemical  solutions  is  generally  unnecessary.  Disinfection  by 
air  and  sun  and  cleansing  with  hot  water,  soap,  and  scrubbing  is  to 
be  commended. 

3.  The  proper  method  of  control  involves  sufficient  inspectorial 
fo^  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  maintain  close  si^rvision  of  coses 
and  contacts;  enforcement  of  isolation  and  quaXj/tine  under  elastic 
administrative  regulations;  the  employment  of  clinical  and  labora- 
tory tests  and  reliance  upon  such  data ; close  correlation  of  the  school 
medical  inspection,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  health  department,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  school  forces;  and  continuous  education 
of  the  public. 

4.  T'he  wide  diversities  in  rule  and  practice  revealed  by  this  study- 
should  be  eliminated  or  reduced.  It  is  unreasonable,  unscientific,  and 
absurd  that  there  should  be  such  variations  in<he  minimum  period 
of  exclusion  as  from  14  to  42  days  (scarlet  fever).  This  is  nearly 
typical  of  many  variations  that  coujd  and  should  be  eliminated. 
They  do  not  depend  upon  adequate  or  inadequate  support  of  medical 
inspection;  they  depend  solely  upon  ignorance,  indifference,  or  un- 
reasonable difference  of  opinion.  Much  of  ihis  diversity  would  be 
eliminated  by  acceptance  by  all  school  health  officers  of  the  standards 


TOt  up  in  the  report  of  the  **  Committee  on  Standard  Regulations  for 
^ntmi  pf  Communicable  Disea^,^  submitted  to,  and  adopted  at, 
the  M7  meeting  of  the  Public  Healtk  Association.  (U/  S.  Public 
^ health  Service  Public  Health  Reports,  October  12,  * > 
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EYE  HYGIENE. 

The  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  on  the  First  Draft 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  stated  that  “the  specific  source  o/ 
defect  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  rejectives  was  eyes,”  21.6S 
per  cent.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  prior  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  regulations  providing  for  “ limited  service.”  The  sec- 
ond report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General ' shows  that  of  “ Grade 
D disqualified  for  any  military  service,”  10.65  per  cent  were  rejected 
on  account  of  eye  defects.  The  percentage  of  men  relegated  to 
“ limited  service  ” on  account  of  eye  defects  is  not  given,  but  obviously 
it  was  large.  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  efficiency,  as  well  as 
from  the  point  of  view'  of  industrial  efficiency^  and  of  general  human 
welfare  the  conservation  of  vision  is  still  “ one  Of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  educational  hygiene.”*  The  most  important  contribution 
to  this  subject  since  1916  is  a survey  of  the  causes  and  extent  of  de- 
fective vision  as  related  to  school  environment  and  of  effective  meth- 
ods for  prevention  and  correction  made  in  New  York  in  1916-17, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Berkowitz  for  the  Bureau  of  ('hi Id  Welfare  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  This. study 
covered  the  nature  and  extent  of  defective  vision  in  school  children; 
the  preventable  causes  of  defective  visiop  within  the  schools  and  the 
factors  in  school  life  contributing  to  deterioration  of  eyesight;  con- 
servative and  preventive, measures;  clinical  facilities  for  correction 
of  eye  defects  and  agencies  for  supplying  glasses  to  needy  children ; 
and  necessary  improvements  in  facilities  and  methods  in  these  vari- 
ous fields.  Intensive  investigations  were  made  in  a large  number 
of  classrooms  of  physical  conditions  and  school  practices  relative  to 
eyTsight.  The  facilities  and  methods  of  the  municipal  and  privately 
owned  clinics  and  dispensaries  were  carefully  investigated.  A lim- 
ited inquiry  was  made  into  the  follow-up  methods. 

In  fina4  form  the  rej>ort  * of  this  survey*  included  not  only  the 
results  of  the  inveMigations  in  the  N^w  York  schools  but  also  data 
from  about  4Q  other  cities  in  the  United  States  and  from  foreign 
cities,  summaries  of  important  earlier  investigations,  appendices 
(text  of  important  reports  difficult  to  obtain),  and  bibliography. 

ORAL  HYGIENE. 

' As  was  to  b^  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
teetlT  of  school  children,  a large  amount  of  dental  disease  was  found 
among^the  drafted  men.  The  percentage  of  rejections  for  this  cause 
was  not  large : 8.50  per  cent  in-the  first  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal 

* Operatloa  of  the  B^^lectlye  Rorrlco  Syitem  to  lH^iiiber.20,  1018. 

•Report  of  the  CommlwluDet  of  Kducttlon,  1016,  ch.  10. 

•Tbli  report  U ooub  to  published  u a buUeUti  of  tbe  Uu^eau  of  Education. 
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General,  5.69  per  cent  in  second  report;  but  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fones,* 
as  result  of  his  worl?  with  men  stationed  at  Bridgeport,  that  “the 
appalling  need  for  prophylactic  work  among  these  soldiers  and  the 
interest  and  willingness  of  the  men  to  have  this  treatment  can 
hardly  be  realized.”  Thus  the  need  of  systematic  work  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  teeth  of  school  children  is  again  emphasized. 

This  work  must  be  both  prophylactic  and  reparative.  In  most 
cases  where  dental  clinics  have  been  established  in  the  schools,  the 
emphasis  is  upon  reparative  work  for  indigent  children.  As  an 
educational  project,  however,  obviously  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon’ prevention  and  conservation. 

V TREVEKTION  fellPHASIZED, 

Bridgeport^  Arguing  that  it  is  impracticable  to  repair 

the  decayed  teeth  of  the  school  children  and  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  American  ideas  t^  dispense  charity  in  the  public  schools,  Dr. 
Alfred  C.  Fones,  of  Bridgeport,  has  sought  to  “evolve  a plan  for 
the  prevention  of  dental  decay  and  the  establishment  of  clean  mouths 
as  an  active  part  of  our  great  free  educational  system.” 

Following  is  the  substance  of  the  plan  as  reported  by  Dr.  Fones  in 
the  third  year  of  operation : * 

We  have  tried  to  work  out  this  plan  In  Bridgeport,  and  after  three  years  we 
tlnd  that  our  educational  and  preventive  dental  clinic  la  the  most  Important 
part  of  our  school  and  health  systems.  Under  the  plan  o^hls  clinic  every 
child  undergoes  an  exumlnation  of  his  mouth  and  receive  a prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  his  teeih,  ucceptlnR  It  as  much  a part  of  the  school  curriculum  a.s 
his  geography  lesson.  Every  child  is  taught  a method  of  brushing  his  Wth 
and  is  educated  In  the  care  of  his  mouth  Just  as  he  is  taught  physiology  or 
calisthenics.  In  this  way -the  municipality  accepts  one-half  the  responsibility 
of  aiding  and  educating  the  children  in  the  prevention  of  dental  decay,  while  the 
home  care  of  the  mouth  and  pro{#r  feeding  is  assumed  by  the  child  and  his 
parent. 

The  work  of  the  clinic  la  divided  Into  four  distinct  parts.  First,  the  actual 
cleahing,  polishing,  and  examination  of  the -children's  teeth  in  schools.  Sec- 
ondi  the  tooth  brush  drills  and  classroom  talks,  j Third,  stereopticon  lectures  for 
the  education  of  children  in  the  higher  gradea  Fourth,  educational  work  in 
the  home  carried  on  by  special  literature  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  parents 
Itimay  be  well  at  ' this  point  to  make  clear  to  those  outside  the  dental  pro- 
fession what  a prophylactic  treatment  realljf  la  It  consists  mainly  in  the 
thorough  cleaning,  by  weans  of  orange  wood  sticks  in  hand  polishers,  of  every 
surface  of  every  looth.  This  means  the  removal  of  all  stains  and  accretions  on 
the  teeth  and  especially  of  the  sticky,  mucilAgtnous  films  known  as  bacterial 
placQues,  which  are  the  initial  stage  of  all  dental  decay.  The  importance  of 
removing  these^placques  can  thus  be  readily  understood.  #Thls  work  of  preven- 
tion of  denial  decay  U essentially  a woman's  work,  and  to  the  dental  hygienist 
it  opens  up  patba  of  usefulness  and  activity  In  Helping  humanity  in  masses, 

•**An  Kducatlooal  and  Preventive  Dental  Clinic.**  Net.  DenUl  Assoc.,  21st  An.  Sms. 
Oct  28-28,  lOlT. 

• Uoath  Hygiene  for  U.  8.  Soldiers,  Nst^Dental  Assoc.,  21st  An.  Bins.,  H.  Y.  CUi,  Oct 

9-26,  iau.  .9 
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In  1013-14  we  trained  the  first  class  of  dental  hygienists  in  Bridgeport,  and 
two  of  these  women  were  selected  as  dental  supervisors  when  our  clinic  started 
in  the  fall  of  1914.  We  had  received  $5,000  to  carry  on  a demonstrating  pre- 
ventive clinic  for  the  children  of  the  first  two  grades  of  our  schools,  and  our 
corps  consisted  of  8 dental  hygienists  and  2 sup^isora  In  but  one  year 
our  clt7  officials  were  so  Impresad  with  the  results  of  our  work  that  the  appro- 
priation was  doubled,  the  corps  enlarged,  and  a woman  dentist  added,  and  now, 
the  fourth  year  of  our  clinic,  we  have  a corps  of  20  dental  hygienists,  2 super- 
visors,  and  2 women  dentists,  and  an  appropriation  of  $21,520.  The  money  is 
appropriated  through  the  board^^^>’iv^th  and  the  clinic  Is  conducted  by  a suh- 
oommlttee  of  this  boaM. 

Time  will  not  permit  giving  a <}etaile<l  report  of  our  clinic  from  Its  start 
In  1914,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  now  employed  Is  very  similar* to 
that  used  originally. 

The  dental  supervisors  oversee  afijd  direct  the  work  of  the  dental  hygienists, 
give  classroom  talks,  toothbrush  wtil Is,  stereopticon  lecture.s.  attend  to  the 
distribution  of  literature  to  children  and  supplies  to  tlie  hygienists,  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  moving  and  location  of  hygienists  in  each  school. 


The  ^'ork  of  the  dental  hygienists  consists  in  making  the  examination  and 
records  of  the  teeth,  giving  the  prophylactic  treatments  and  In.structlo’ns  in 
the  home  care  of  the  mouth, 

Wfien  the  equipment  Is  placed  the  hygienist  begins  work  for  the  children  of 
the  first  grade  and  takes  each  grade  In  succession  through  the  fifth.  The* 
charts  are  made  of  each  child’s  mouth,  one  for  the  parent  and  one  which  is  a 
permanent  record  for  the  files,  showing  the  conditions  found  In  the  mouth  for  a 
period  of  flVe  years, 

• Aside  from  the  actual  cleaning  of  the  children’s  teeth,  tl»e  work  of  the  super- 
visors with  tooth  brush  drills  Is  considered  very  important,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  present  this  phase  of  mouth  hygiene  to  the  children  in  a way  that 
will  be  educational  and  Interesting.  It  has  been  quite  a problem  to  secure  a 
good  brush  that  oan  be  sold  for  6 cents,  and  up  to  the  present  time  nothing 
better  has  offered  than  fa^ory  seconds  of  a good  make  of  brush. 

On  the  day  preceding  a toothbrush  drill  a notice  is  sent  to  the  parent 
requesting  that  the  child  be  allowed  to  bring  hts  tooth  brush  to  school,  and 
that  It  be  securely  wrapped  In  clean  paper.  Announcement^ la  made  In  the 
classrooms  that  any  child,  may  purchase  a new  t^thbmsh  for  6 cents.  The 
drill  proper  Is  given  with  the  children  seated,  while  the  assistants  pass  up 
and  down  the  aisles  helping  the  children  to  hold  the  brashes  correctly  and 
to  make  the  right  movements.  There  are  four  positions  for  holding  the  brush 
and  two  movements  In  each  drill.  The  chUdren  brush  to  count  In  a stereotyped 
form,  {t  being  intended  to  teach  merely  nra  forrect  form  of  hmekinff  and  not 
meant  for  the  actual  cleaning  ofHhe  leefV^ich  would  require  running  water 
and  dentifrice.  A second  talk  Is  given  u]^to  the  care  of  the  brush  and  the 
necessity  of  hanging  It  in  a clean  place.  The  children  repeat  the  drill  standing, 
and  the  brushes  are  wrapped  In  clean  waxed  paper  to  be  taken  home. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  educational  value  of  the  toothbrush 
drill  In  the  riassroom.  It  la  accepted  by  the  chHdren  as  part  of  the  curriculum, 
and  therefore  something  to  be  learned  and  remembered.  The  teachera  have 
aided  in  many  wtfys  to  assist  the  children  in  forming  the  habit  of  dally 
brushing.  ' 

When  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades  deceive  their  first  treatment* 
it  Is  frequently  found  that  while  many  of  the  deciduous  teeth  are  decayed*  the 
few  permanent  t^th  erupted  at  that  age  are  sound,  with  the  exception  of  the 
aix-yeAr  molara  The  very  flm  anudl  cavities  are  Just  appearing  in  these 
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teeth,  and  we  believe  that  th^small  children  entering  the  prophylactic  system 
should  dll  start  on  the  same  bnsla,  that  is  with  sound  permanent  teeth.  We  have 
two  women  dentists  who  work  with  the  hygleulsts  in  ouV  schools  and  confine 
their  efforts  to  the  filling  of  the  first  i>ermanent  molar  teeth.  We  term  this 
preventive  <lenti8try  also,  as  the  effort  is  made  to  thus  prevent  the  development 
of  large  cavities  in  these,  the  most  Important  teeth  of  the  denture. 

Ab  yet  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  in  Bridgeport  to  have  a free  dental 
clinic  for  the  ixwr,  but  the  work  Is  now  progressing  rapidly  on  a welfare 
building  where  such  a olinU-  will  l>e  conducted.  In  the  meantime  the  board  of 
health  employs  a centrally  located  dentist  to  relieve  toothache  for  any  child 
in  our  public  schools  presenting  the  relief  cards  ls«up<l  by  the  deiUalVominlttee 
through  the  school  principals,  but  no  attempt  is  iiia<le  to  do  any  reparative 
work. 

REPAIIl  WORK  EMPHASIZED, 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  plans  and  cost  of  operation  of 
^ ‘ dental  clinics  in  four  cities  were  gathered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 

Dental  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1917:  J ^ 

Philadelphia,— are  eight , free  dental  clinics  for  school  chil- 
dren, four  of  wliich  are  located  in  public  schools  and  four  in  health 
division  (enters  of  the  Bureau  of  Health.  The  entire  staff  in  the 
dental  dispensary  consists  of:  {a)  Chief  of  dental  dispensaries. 

^ ■ (&)  Thirteen  assistants,  (cf)  One  attendant 
The  cost  is  $15,000,  divided  us  follows; 

$9,100  for  salaries  of  assistants,  $700  per  year  each, 

^ 2,500  for  sal.iry  of  chief  of  dental  disiMMisixrles. 

900  for  salary  of  attendant.  > 

2,600  for  maintenance  and  supplies  of  clinic. 

No  specific  number  of  children  is  allotted  to  a clinic.  Each  one 
takes  care  of  as  many  as  possible.  During  the  mouth  of  May,  1917, 
2,370  visits  were  made  by  children  to  the  clinics,  an  average  of  nearly 
300  per  clinic  per  month.  The  children  are  brought  to  the  clinics  by 
school  nurses,  parents,  older  children,  probation  officers,  and  othei's. 
The  assistant  dentists  receive  $300.a  year  each  for  three  hours  of  con- 
' ^tinuous  working  service  per  day. 

Chicago, — Chicago  supports  nine  full-time  and  four  part-time 
clinics.  The  budget  for  1917  provides  $11,000  for  salaries  and  ,$1,500 
for  supplier 

Bach  clipic  cares  for  an  average  of  10  or  12  children  daily.  In 
1916,  the  report  on  dental  service  showed:  New  cases,  7,049;  treat- 
ments given,  30j749 ; fillings,  28,877 ; crown  and  bridge  work,  63 ; ex- 
% tractions,  20,554 ; visits  of  dental  surgeons  to  dental  clinics,  2,191. 
'Children  are  selected  lor  treatment  in  the  dental  clinics  upon  the 
- basisof  examination  given  by  school  health  officers.  The  parent  is 
-lidffSeSrof  defects  found.  School  nurses  follow  up  these  cases,  and 
parent  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  a private  dentist  the  nurse 
arranges  to  take  the  child  to  a dental  clinic.  The  child  is  entitled  to 
work  if  the  income  of  the  family  dr  less  per  pevBon 
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per  week.  The  nurse  collects  eligible  children  at  her  school  and  takes 
them  to  the  dental  clinic  and  brings  them  back  again.  Anises  are 
scheduled  to  dental  clinics  according  to  an  arranged  progran* 

The  school  dentists  receive  $100  per  month  10  months  of  tht  year. 
The  hours  are  froiik  0 a.  in.  to  3.ii0  p.  in.,  with  one  hour  for  lunt  'i. 

CincinrujtL— The  health  department  and  the  oral  hygiene  commit- 
tee of  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society,  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  department,  operate  three  free  dental  clinics  for  the  benefit 
of  public  and  oarochial  school  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to- 
pay  for  dentaT  services.  The  movement  was  launched  about  eight 
years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society  and  was  financed  entii*ely 
bj'  this  organization  until-  1912.  The  oral  hygiene  committee  still 
supplements  the  insufficient  appropriation  made  by  the  city.  The 
city  budget  provides  $4,500;  the  balanc^is  made  up  by  the  oral 
hygiene  committee.  There  is  well  planned  dental  inspection  once  a 
week  in  some  schwils,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Dental 
Society.  Children  who  are  in  need  of  dental  services  are  referred  to 
their  dentists,  but  if  unable  to  pay  can  take  advantage  of  free  clinics. 
Reasonable  effort  is  made  by  principals  and  teachers  to  minimize  the 
abuse  of  charity,  and  they  n^ust  certify  that  the  cases  atte  worthy  t)f 
charity.  ^ 

The  dental  operators  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  for 
three  and  one-half  consecutive  hours  per  day.  The  pay  of  the  dental 
assistants  is  from  $500  to  $720  per  annum. 

Detroit. — All  fii>e  dental  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  health.  At  the  present  time  there  are  12  clinics  in  the' city. 
These  clinics  are  looatetl  in.  school  buildings,  hospitals,  settlement 
houses,  and  one  in  the  board  of  health  building.  There  is  a fund  of 
$20,000  to  iiiaintain  these  clinics,  and  from  this  fund  the  salaries  of 
tho  inspectors  who  c.xamine  the  mouths  of  children  of  school  age 
twice  yearly  are  paid.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  some  20,000  chil- 
dren were  treated  in  these  clinics.  No  social  service  division  is  main- 
tained in  this  department,  but  dependence  iS  made  upon  the  school 
teachers  and  nurses  to  “ tip  us  off  ” whence  are  being  imposed  upon. 

Salaries  of  operators  as  follows:  $1,000,  $1,200,  and  $1,800  per  year, 
respectively;  half-time  inspectors,  $50  per  month.  Clinic  assistants 
are  employed  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month. 

STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

Within  the  past  three  years,  eiglrt  States  have  enacted  laws  provid- 
ing for  State-wide  physical- educatio 
York  in  1916;  New  Jersey,  Nevada, 

' Bee.  BuretQ^  Education  Bollettn.  1918,  No 
cal  IMucatton.'* 

m029*— 21— Bull.  88- — ^27 


i,  mi^eiy,  Illinois  in  1915;  New 
Rhode;J^lan4)  and  California  in 


Kt  State  Legtolatioo  for  Pbi^ai> 


; 40, 
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1917 ; Delaware  and  Maryland  in  1918.  In  six  other  States,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Colorado, 
legislative  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matte^  but  no  legislation 
has  yet  been  enactexi.  In  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  special 
commissions  made  exhaustive  investigations  and  reports  as  the  basis 
, for  legislative  action.  Though  this  legislation  in  all  but  two  States 
was  enacted  prior  fo  the  current  year,  it  did  not  become  effective  until 
this  year,  except  in  New  York  and  Illinois.  In  New  York,  however, 
the  law  was  amended  in  1918  so  that  the  law  in  final  form  wull  not  be. 
in  full  effect  until  1918-19. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  legislation  is  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  physical  education  given  cither  in 
the  statutes  themselves  or  in-the  administrative  programs  adopted  by  ; 
the  State  departments  of  education.  In  the  New  York  jfrogram 
^ physical  education  is  interpreted  as  covering:  “(r)  Individual  health 
examination  and  personatl  health  instruction  (medical  inspection) ; 
(2)  instruction  concerning  the  care  of  the  body  and  concerning  the 
important  facts  of  hygiene  (recitations  in  hygiene);  and  (3)  physi- 
cal exercise  as  a health  habit,  including  gymnastics,  elementary 
inarching,  organized  supervised  play,  recreation,  and  athletics.”  In 
the  California  statute  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion are  specified;  “(1)  To  develop  organic  vigor,  provide  neuro- > 
muscular  training,  promote  bodily  and  mental  poise,  correct  postural  * 
defects,  secure  the  more  advanced  forms  of  coordination,  strength, 
and  endurance,  and  to  promote  such  desirable  moral  and  social,  quali- 
ties as  appreciation  of  the  value  of  cooperation,  self-subordination, 
and  obedience  to  authority,  and  higher  ideals,  courage,  and  whole- 
some interest  in  truly  recreational  activities;  (2)  to  promote  a hy- 
gienic school  and  home  life,  secure  scientific  sanitation  of  school 
buildings,  playgrounds,  and  athletic  fields^  and  the  equipment 
thereof.” 

The  Rhode  Island  syllabus  states  that  ‘‘  Physical  eduj^tion  may  be 
delink  as  including  healthful,  sanitary  environment;  medical  in- 
fipection;  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene;  and  exercise  in  the 
form  of  puch  motor  activities  as  marching,  gymnastics,  dancing, 
supervised  play,  and  athletics.” 

With  the' exception  of  the  Nevada  law,  all  of  these  State  laws 
provide  for  compulsory  physical  education  in  all  their  public  schools. 
The  most  notable  weakness  is  the  failure  to  provide  adequate  finan- 
cial support  for  administration  and  supervision,.,  and  the  failure  to 
provide,  administrative  means  for  making  the  laws  locally  effective. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  under  the  new  law  in  New  Jersey  are 
summari^  by  the  State  commissioner  as  follows:  ^ 

PUyslcal  trainini^  systematically  taught  this  year  for  the  first  time  In  many 
schools.  wUl  be  more  effective  n»t  year.  It  has  already  enlivened  the  schooUi 
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crented  new  enthusiasms  and  contributed  to^  the  welfare  of  children  and 
teachers.  • • • xhe  public  needs  to  realize  that  money  expended  for  healtb 
education,  both  rural  and  urban,  is  money  better  sitent  than  for  almost  any- 
thing else.  • • • AVe  need  not  only  better  me<llcal  Inspec-tlon,  but  also  more 

school  nurses,  In  country  ns  well  as  In  city.  It  can  not  be  said  with  emphasis 
too  groat  that  physical  training  Is  preparedness.  Its  purpose  is  no  other  than 
to  Increase  our  man  and  woman  power.  ^ 

THE  NATION’S  NEED  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Tlie,  war  has  stirldenly  revealed  to  us  and  to  all  other  nations  the 
basic  value  of  human  life.  It  is  no  longer  merely  the  voice  of  the 
phManthropi.st  crying  in  the  wilderne.ss  the  doctrine  of  the  individ- 
titil  s right  to  abundance  of  life;  it  is  the  Nation  in  its  hour  of  crisis 
■demanding  the  fulkst  physical  capacity  of  all  its  men,  women,  and 
children.  “The  truth  is  pounded  home  with  every  succeeding  en- 
gagement on  land  and  sea  that  the  conservation  of  human  life  is  now 
a part  of  practical  affairs,i'something  to  receive  its  place  in  the  every- 
day consideration  of  those  responsible  for  national  progress.”  In 
war’s  terrible  markets  human  life  is  the  basic  legal  tender.  Money, 
munitions,  ships,  and  all  the  other  essentials  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  are  but  promis,sory  notes. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  English  education  bill  which  at  this  date 
(June  .10)  is  in  the  final  stages  of  passage.  It  includes  provisions  for 
a comprehensive  and  thorough  program  of  health  conservation  and 
physical  education.  This  program  covers  adequate  medical  super- 
Aision  both  of  clHhlren  in  sfehool  and  children  in  industry,  and  physi- 
cal education  in  all  elementarv.  secondary,  und  continuation  schools, 
and  the  provision  of  proper  equipment  for  the  same,  and  provision 
for  physically  and  mentally  defective  children. 

In  France,  a strong  committee  has  been  formed,  of  which  several 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  members, 'for  the  study  and 
promotion  of  physical  education,  social  hygiene  and  race  conserva- 
tion. The  committee  proposes  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  public 
authorities,  the  universities,  the  faculties,  the  commercial  centers,  the 
industrial  centers,  the  financial  powers,  and  the  press. 

Its  program  includes  a general'  method  of  rational  physical  in- 
struction ; a system  of  schools  of  physical  education  for  instructors 
of  the  Army  and  of  both  sexes;  simplification  of  school  programs  and ' 
introduction  of  a.  physical  test  in  all  exaininutions;  eniphasis  upon 
outdoor  exercises;  outdoor  schools  and  open-air  colonies  for  physi- 
cally abnormal  children;  complete  reorganization  of  school  medical 
inspection;  the  employment  of  tr^ed  teachers  of  gymnastics;  leg- 
islation i^tricting  juvenile  labor;  and  a larger  place" in  the  training 
for  miliary  service  to  physical  education  and  athletics. 

In  this  countiy,  likeyvise,  w§  are  recognizing  that  physical  effi- 
ciency of  the  citizens  is  not  onl^.  a matter  of  individual  or  local  or 
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State  concern,  but  also  a matter  of  supreme  national  concern.  The 
fact  that  the  first  draft  f^res  show  a wide  variation  in  the  per- 
centage of  physical  effectives  that  the  States  can  contribute  to  the 
national  defense — an  extreme  variation  of  33  per  cent — lifts  the  ques- 
tion at  once  into  the  field  of  national  statesmanship.  The  experience 
of  the  training  camps  is  a conclusive  demonstration  of  the  need  of  u 
national  program  that  shall  produce  not  only  physically  sound  but 
also  physically  educated  citizens. 

President  Emeritus  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  a weighty  address  on 
“Certain  Defects  in  American  Education”  (Tcacliers’  Leaflet  No. 
5,  Bureau  of  Education,  June,  1918)  states  the  case  clearly  and 
forcefully ; 

To  siH’ure  for  every  child  In  the  country  a complete  course  of  physical  train- 
ing Is  a great^imtlonal  ol)ject  la  war  times  ami  iM‘«ce  times  alike,  and  part  of 
the  exf>en»e  of  the  course  should  bo  borne  by  the  National  Government.  The 
Swiss  Federal  Council  proscribes  the  program  of  physical  training  for  every 
school  In  Switzerland,  and  appoints  and  pays  the  national  ln8i>ectors  who  see 
that  this  program  Is  carried  out.  The  federation  also  makes  a small  con- 
trlbi^loh  to  the  cost  of  this  training  throughout  the  Uepubllc.  The  w'ur  with 
Germany  has  already  taught  us  that  the  linite<3  States  should  honcoforth  and 
nt  once  do  the  same  thing  In  aid  of  the  much  larger  expenditures  of  the  States 
and  the  municipalities  on  the  same  all-important  subject,  ami  should  make  sure 
that  the  training  Is  actually  given.  When  a proi>er  course  of  physical  training 
bus  been  In  oi>eratlon  In  the  Ihilted  States  for  V2  to  15  years,  the  productlveno.ss 
of  the  national  Industries  will  show  a great  Increase,  ajid  the  young  men  who 
are  to  fill  the  permanent  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Static  will  come  to  the 
annual  mobilization  with  Ivodles  already  fit  for  the  work  of  a soldier  or  sailor. 

The  commission  on  the  national  emergency  in  education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  emphasizes  strongly  the  importance 
of  physical  education  and  health  conservation  in  its  program  for 
^^-l^deral  legi.slation.  ^ 

lo  its  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  a department  of  education" 
and  the  encouriigeineiit  of  the  States  in  the  promotion  and  support  of 
education,  it  specifies  that  two-tenths  of  the  $100,000,000  asked  shall 
* be  devoted  to  physical  education  and  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  for  providing  school  nurses,  school 
^ dental  clinics,  and  otherwise  promoting  physical  and  mental  welfare. 

The  American  Federation  of  LabonirhULJts  educational  program 
includes  the  following  platiks 

I 

The  provUlou  of  ample  playground  focitltles  as  a part  of  the' publlc-schoort 
BTstem.  i 

Continuous  medical  and  dental  Inspection  throughout  the  schoola 

The  organization  ^and  equipment  of  special  classes  for  children  who  are 
aubnormah  either  mentally  or  pl^slcally,  and  also  classes  for  chltdreEf 

who  are  found  capable  of  making  more  rapid  progress  than  Is  possible  la  m 
standard  school. 

/ Tbs  estabUshmeut  t)f  complete  systems  of  modem  physical  education. 
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NiiTnorons  patriotic,  civic,  health,  and  philanthropic  organizations 
have  taken  a similar  position.  A national  committee  on  physical 
education  has  been  formed  with  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the 
French  “committee”  already  named.  More  specifically  it  is  devoted 
, to  the  promotion  of  State  and  Federal  legislation  for  physical  edu- 
cation. tUii  committee,  in  its  proposed  program  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion, adopts  the  interpcretation  of  physical  education  as  illustrated  in 
the  best  recent  State  laws.  “ It  assumes  physical  activity  as  the  basic 
thing,  but  conditioned  upon,  and  integrally. related  with,  wholesonie 
physical  environment,  individual  physical  examination  and  record, 
medical  supervision  of  schools  and  school  children,  developyient  of 
healtli  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowledge,  hygienic  school 
management  and  procedure,  and  cooperation  with  nil  agencies  that 
make  fot  physical  upbuilding  and  the  moral  growth  inevitably  inci- 
dent to  sane,  wholesome,  active  physicaHife.*’ 

It  asks  that  physical  education  be  for  boys  and  girls  alike;  for  ail 
cliildren  between  0 and  18  years,  inclusive,  m all  schools  and  in  indus- 
try; for  provision  for  investigation  and  demonstrations  in  the  in- 
terest of  progressively  scientific  standards;  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  and  Federal  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  all  Stat^ 
systems,  but  with  guarantees  of  State  autonomy  aiul  initiative. 

The  National  Physical  Education  Service  ^ lias  been  estaWfshed 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amerl^ at  the 
request  of  the  national  comniittoe  on  physical  educatioa/fo  organize 
and  manage  th«  movement  for  State  and  FoderalyK^gislation  for 
})hysical  education.  ^ 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

/ 

Physical  education  as  interpreted  by  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tion cited  above  is’  not  a substitute  for  military  training.  AVith 
respect  to  boys,  it  is  premilitary  training.  It  is  a program  for  pro- 
ducing physically  fit  nfen  and  women  by  physically  educating  boys 
and  girls  during  the  period  of  immaturity.  The  program  stops  at 
18  ymvs  of  age.  Efficient  military  training  can  not  begin  earlier 
than  18  years.  If  universal  military^  training*  should  be  adopted, 
this  program  would  insure  maximum  preparation . of  a maximum 
nimihcr  of  young^men  for  military^  training.  It  Is  preparatory  to 
military  training  in  the  following  w^ays:  By  the  selection  of  boys  fit 
for  military  training  through  recurrent  physical  examination  during 
the  growth  period  and  the  early  detection  and  cori*ectioa  of  reiiie- 
diahle  defects;  by  syst^atic  training  through  graded  systems  or 
exercises  adapted  to  children  of  different  ages,  through  corrective 

/ ‘UemJauarters,  S18  ConnecUciit  Arewue,  Wimhlnfitoa.  D.  C. 
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exer<5ises  for  postuiTal  and  muscular  defects,  and  through  intensive 
physical  training  and  athletics  for  the  olcer  boys;  by  systematic- 
training  into  health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowledge;  and 
hy  increasing  the  physical  efficiency  of  those  whose  defects  woiild^ 
confine  thein^  to  limited  service,  through  early  detection  of  defects, 
through  specialized  training  of  siich  individuals,  and  through  keep 
ing  them  out  of  occupations  for  which  they  are  unfit. 

N 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

By  Thomab  Jesse  Jokes. 


Contents. — Introductory— State  euperflaore— Jeanee  Industrial  teachers— County  train-' 
In(f  schools — Rosenwald  schools — PhelpH- Stokes  fund— Tubltc  schoor  facilities — Recent 
publications — Educat  tonal  meet  logs — Church  boards — Private  and  denominational 
schools. 


The  past  year  has  witnessed  considelrable  progress  in  the  field  of 
negro  education,  despite  adverse  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war.  Probably  the  most  significant  event  of  tlie  year  'was  the 
appointment  in  Texas  of  a State  supervisdr  of  rural  Negro  sch6ols, 
whose  salary' and  expenses  are  paid  entirely  by  the  State.  Short 
terms,  poor  schoolhouses,  and  low  salaries  continue  to  hamper  the 
works  of  the  public  schools,  but  the  problem  of  Negro  education  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  tl;c  white  South  by  the  recent  exodus 
of  Negroes  from  that  sectioH,  and  some  improvement  has  already 
been  made.  While  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the 
actual  amounts  appropriated  by  the  Southern  States  for  .salaries  of 
colored  teachers,  the  Negroes  still  receive  no  greater  proportion  of 
the  ^iims  expended  for  teachers’  salaries.  The  official  reports  of 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  show  that*these  officials 
are  trying  to  increase  the  school  facilities  for  Negroes  and  are  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  tp  Uie  matter.  During  the  year  bulletins 
and  leaflets  dealing  with  various  phases  of  Negro  education  have 
been  published  by  State  departments  oi  education.  ■ F 

The  number  of  Jeanes  industrial  teachers  has  increased,  and  their 
work  has  been  so  effective  that  ofio  State  superintendent  recommends 
in  his  official  report  that  similar  supervisors  be  employed  for  white 
schools.  The  cooperation  of  the  General  Education  Board  has  en- 
abled these  teachers  to  organize  honje  makers’  clubs  during  the 
summer  months.  In  doing  this  home  club  work  the  teachers  give 
demonstrations  of  cooking,  canning,  and  preserving.  The  General 
Education  Board  has  also  cooperated  with  the  States  in  maintaining 
supervisors  of  rural  schools  and  in  furnishing  equipment  for  county 
training  scKbols.  The  county  training-  schools,  supported  by  the 
counties  with  the  aid  of  the  Slater  fun^,  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  only  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  prevented 
the  building  additional  schools  during  the  year.  The  Rosenwald 
fund  has  made  possible  the  erection  of  a number  of  rural  school- 
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ilouses.  The  Phelps-Stokes  fund,  which  financed  the  investigation 
of  negro  education,  continues  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Its  work  has  been  the  maintenance  of  an  information  bureau, 
giving  ^pert  mdvice  to  schools  and  keeping  before  the  public  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Negro. 

The  private  and  higher  ^hools  have  had  a very  difficult  year,  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  supplies,  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds,  and 
the  loss  of  teachers  and  students  who  joined  the  military  forces  or 
went  into  some  form  of  war  work.  The  faculties  of  tlte^strongest 
‘schools  were  heavily  drawn  on  by  the  Government  and  otRei- agen- 
cies seeking  men  for  responsible  positions.  All  schools  with  sufficient 
equipment  cheerfully  assumed  the  additional  burden  of  training  sol- 
diers and  giving  special  courses  to  students,  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Army.  Cooperation  between  denominational  and  inde- 
pendent schools,  public  authorities  and  educational  funds,  has  been 
furthered  by  a committee  on  Negro  education  appointed  by  the 
Commission^  of  Education. 


k- 


STATE  SUPERVISORS. 

At  present  10  Stat^,  with  the  assistance  of  the  General  Education 
Boai-d,  maintain  supervisors  of  Negro  nlfal  schools.  Oklahoma  and 
Florida  are  the  only  States  with  a considerable  proportion  of  negroes 
that  have  no  special  supervisor.  In  Texas  the  supervisor  is  paid  en- 
tirely by  the  State. 

The  work  of  the  State  supervisors  may  .be  briefly  summarized 
under  four  heads:  (1)  The  improvement  of  schooi  facilities,*  by 
urging  county  superintendente  and  boards  of  education  to  extend 
school  terms,  pay  better  salari^,  and  provide  better  houses.  (2)  The 
development  of  county  training  schools,  maintained  by  the  counties 
with  the  help  of  the  Slater  fund.  The  first  object  of  these  schools  is 
to  train  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  In  offering  some  high-schpol 
work  and  industrial  training,  these  schools  are  rendering  a large 
service. . (3)  The  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  by  conducting 
(bounty  institutes,  and  cooperating  with  State  normal  schools  and 
summer  schools  conducted  by  private  institutions.  (4)  The  promo- 
titmipf  home-makers’  clubs.  In  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  the 
State  supervisor  has  a colored  man  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  In 
North  Carolina  thie  salaxy  of  thi^ . assistant  is  paid  by  the  State 
_ jl<u:^T«acher8*  Association;  in  Mississippi  it  is  paid  by. the  State. 

The  woffc'ot  these  assistants  has  been  of  great  value.  . 

• , . 

* . jiANES  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS. 

. 'nie  following  ^temerit  of  the  work  of  the  Jeanes  fund  teachers, 
whu  county  industrial  supervis^ts^is  furnished  by  tha  dir^tor 
thu  Jeah^  fund:  " '>■  . 
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The  Jeanefl  fond,  for  the  Improvement  of  Nejtro  rural  schools,  cooperated  dur- 
lufi:  the  sesslvn  encUpg  June  30,  1918,  with  public  school  snperiotendents  In  209 
counties  In  14  States. 

The  supervising  Industrial  teachers,  paid  partly  by  the  counties  and  partly 
by  the  Jeanes  fund,  visited  r^larly  In  these  cou!itles  5,717  country  schools, 
making  In  nil  20.903  visits  and  raising  for  purposes  of  school  Improvement 
$204,046.  The  total  amount  of  salary  paid  to  the  supervising  teachers  was 
$Cr>.i82,  of  yvhich  the  county  school  authorities  paid  $25,334  and  the  fund  $39,^. 

The  ]>usliiej-s  of  the.  e traveling  teadiers,  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
count.v  superinti'ndent.  Is  to  Introduce  Into  thfe  small  country  schools  simple 
home  IiidustHes:  to  ^Ive  talks  and  lessons  on  sanitation,  personal  cleanliness 
etc. : to  encourage  the  improvement  of  sohTOlhouses  and  school  grounds;  and  to 
cotMluct  gardening  clubs  and  other  kinds  of  clubs  for  the  betterment  of  the 
scliool  a ml  the  neighborhood.  ^ 

Tlie  table  here  given  shows  the  extent  of  the  work  done  by  these 
teachers,  and  how  it  is  financed : 


Xrpro  rural  Hchwl  fuutL  J cones  Foundation,  lOlS-19. 


Statos. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Number  of 
counties. 

raid  by 
JeaneS  fund. 

Paid  by 
public  fund. 

Alabama 

^ 1 24 

23 

ts,8oa^ 
7,750  00 

Arkansas 

1 1 20 

IQ 

2,92S75 
1,0&&.00 
Q Qtrh  iin 

Florida 

i 

IV 

A 

Osorcla , 1 

f.  24 

f >9 

1 

% 

34 

61Z00 
8,06a  go 
1,065.W 
2,8iaoa 

6.555.00 
7,C6500 
1, 70S  DO 

5.110.00 

i,3oaoo 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 1 

9 

olUL  UU 

1,99&.00 

Mississippi 

North  C^ollna.^... 

120 

39 

]4 

35 

39 

loQ*  W 

4,110lOO 

South  Carolina 

1 j 

9 AAt.  4V\ 

Tennassee 

20 

14 

2l 

§09^  UU 

S,&57.50 

e z.At\  iin 

Texas 

(( 

g 

Virginia 

) ]g 

1R 

1^  MU*  UU 

ev  Qf^'i  M 

lO 

3, 132.00 

Total 

Ti  217 

91 A 

40,057.25 

a_ 

44,501.83 

* • 1 

1 Including  Bute  supenrtsln<  (etchtra. 


Severn!  of  tlio  State  supervisors  have  found  it  wise  to  concentrate 
thejr  efforts  on  counties  w.here  Jeanes  Igacliers  are  at  work.  In  Ala- 
bama. Kentucky,  Louisiana,  North'  Carolina,  and  Virginia  there  is 
a State  supervising  teacher.  The  work  of  the  Jeanes  teachers  in  Ala- 
bama is  described  in  the  following  paragraph  •from  the  1917  annual 
report  of  the  department  of  edTTcation : ' ' 

SUPERVISION  UP  SCHOOLS. 


As  an  *ald  to  the  county  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education 
cbargeil  with  the  sui>ervlslon  of  all  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  It  has 
been-  possible  to  place  In  24  counties,  through  assistance,  from  the  Jeanes 
Foundation,  27  supervising  Industrial  teachers,*  all  of  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man,  are  women  wlth;*ep^al  training  In  Industrial  work.  They 
supervise  the  el^ntary  Industrial  training  In  the  rural  schools  of  the  county, 
and  assist  In  the  g^eral  supervision  of  the  Negro  schools  The  fact  thalMn 
1918  there  were  only  12  of  these  supervieore  employ^  and  that  last  year  t^e 
number. had  Increased  to  27  shows  the  sudt^  with  which  these  workers  are 
tteetlng. . The^  ^ a growing  dlfljMwltion  on  the  part  of  the  coontl^  io  Wr 
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an  Increased  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  these  workers,  who  haVe  proved 
themselTes  to  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  the  school  officials  and  people  of  tl^eir 
reo>ectiTe  counties. 

That  State  school  oflScials  have  s^n  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Jeanes  supervisors  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  Ihe  year  1916-17 : 


COLOB£D  SUPEBV1S0S8  AND  THE  LESSON  THET  TEACH. 

Some  of  life's  best  lessons  are  taught  by  tha  simplest  and  most  obvious  Ulus- 
tratlons,  as  in  the  case  of.  the  sluggard  who  was  advised  to  observe  the  un- 
recognized ant ; and  so  we  may  say  that  li  any  man  will  observe  the  work  of 
the  colored  demonstrators  or  supervising  teachers — men  and  women  whose 
services  have  been  almost  thrust  upon  the  State  by  private  generosity — he  can 
not  hesitate  for  a moment  in  deciding  what  Is  the  next  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  work  among  the  white  children.  These  c9lored  leaders  have 
Increased  teachers*  salaries;  they  have  also  lengthened  the  term  and  have 
brought  Into  the  schools  so  many  new  children  that  the  taxpayer  has  found  the 
per  capita  cost  materlaUy  reduced. 


COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

% 

At  present  there  are  77  of  these  institutions,  and  several  others 
^^^ill  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  abnormal  price  conditions  of  war  times 
nlivfi  passed.  They  are  divided  among  the  States  as  follows;  Ala- 
bama^lL,;  Arkansas,  5;  Florida,  1;  Georgia,  5;  Kentucky,  2;  Mary- 
land, 1;  Louisiana,  4;  Mississippi,  3;  North  Carolina,  14;  South 
Carolina,  6;  Tennessee,  6;  Texas,  6;  Virginia,  These  schools  are 
byilt  and  maintained  by  .the  combined  efforts  of  the  public-school 
authorities,  the  tSlater  fund,  the  colored  people  of  the  county,  and 
the  local  white  friends  of  Negro  education.  This  quotation  from 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  North 
Carolina,  1915-16,  shows  the  plan  under  which  the  county  training 
schools  are  built  and  maintained : 


/ 


The  estabUahment  of  three  county  training  schools  was  mentioned  In  my  first 
biennial  report  These  began  work  in  the  fall  of  1914  In  the  counties  of 
Johnston,  Pamlico,  and  Wake.  These  schools  are  established  by  the  county 


boards  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendenta  ‘ 
Their  main  support  is  apportioned  from  public-school  funds.  ^ Some  aid  for 
current  expenses  is. given  by  the  Slater  fund,  and  the  General  Education  Board 
has  made  donations  for  equipment 

The  best  ktatement  I have  seen  of  the  need  of  such  schools,  their  purpose, 
and  the  conditions  for  receiving  outside  financial  aid  is  made  by  pr.  James  H. 
Dillard,  director  of  the  Slater  fund.  It  Is  as  follows: 

One  of  the  greatest  Immediate  needs  U for  even  fialrly  competent  teachers 
Id  Hie  smaU  public  schools.  The  Slater  fund  has  contributed  much  to  the 
preparation;  of  tearhera;  but  In  the  past  its  contributions  In  this  direction  have 
-been  mainly  to  th^  larger  and  higher  InstltutionA  There  la  now  ^eat  need 
for  preparation^  of  teachers  In  a lower  grade  of  adv^cem^L  The  imme- 
.'dlatesconduibns  UD^er  which  such.:work  must  be  done  Mfor  from  ideal. 
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but  the  effort  faces  facts  as  they  are.  It  la  a fact  that  a very  large  majority 
of  the  teachers  in  the  small  rural  schools  for  negroes  have  got  what  they  have 
of  education  and  training  In  their  own  or  a neighboring  county.  Many  superin- 
tendents are  showing  interest  in  the  Improvement  of  some  central  school  In 
the  county,  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  supplying  a somewhat  better  ^rade 
of  teachers. 

Aid  from  the  Slater  fund  Is  given  on  the  following  simple  conditions: 

First.  That  the  school  property  shall  belong  to  the  State  or  - county,  thus 
fixing  the  school  as  a part  of  the  public-school  system. 

Second.  That  there  shall  bo  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $750  from  the  public 
funds  for  maintenance. 

. Third.  That  the  teaching  shall  be  carried  strictly  and  honestly  through  at 
least  the  eighth  grade,  Including  industrial  work,  and  in  the  last  year  some 
training,  however  elementary,  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Slater  fund  has  agreed  to  appropriate  $500  for 
maintenance,  and  In  the  first  year,  where  new  buildings  or  repairs  may  be 
necessary,  to  aid  In  supplying  these  in  cooperation  with  amounts  raised  frofli 
other  sources. 

The  regular  State  public-school  course  of  study  Is  followed  In  all  the  schools 
through  the  seven  elementary  grades.  In  the  eighth  aud  ninth  grades,  where 
there  Is  a ninth  grade,  the  State  hlgh-school  course  is  followed  with  negro 
history  substituted  In  most  cases  for  ancient  history,  simple  teacher  training, 
and  Industrial  work  for  the  classics.  An  effort  is  made  to  t^09^e  simple 
home  Industries  throughout  the  school.  These  consist  of  cookln^&^Sg,  house- 
keeping, laundry  work,  gardening,  manual  training,  and  the  like.  Last  spring 
several  of  the  schools  made  fly  screens  and  endeavored  to  get  the  people  In 
the  communities  generally  to  use  them.  Very  flne  gardening  work  was  done  at 
the  Method  School. 

Each  of  these  schools  receives  annually  $500  from  the  Slater  fund  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  General  Education  Board  gave  $1,164  for  Industrial  and 
other  equipment  for  the  three  schools  In  1914-15,  and  $3,160  for  the  same  pur- 
poses for  the  five  schools  In  operation  In  1915-16. 

One  of  the  schools,  Parmele,  ^n  Martin  County,  received  $2,000  from  the 
Phelps-Stokes  fund  In  1915  to  al^  In  building,  Thfee  others  received  a total  of 
$1,300  for  the  satne  purpose  from  the  Slater  fund  In  1915-16. 

All  these  appropriations  were  made  to  supplement  local  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  named. 

At  the  Berry  O'Kelly  School,  Wake  County,  a splendid  new  modem  brick' 
building  is  Just  being  completed.  When  completed,  the  plant  wlU  cost  more 
than  $10,000.  The  Martin  County  school  moved  Into  a nlce^iew  brick  building 
in  1915,  Rcimlrs  and  Improvements  have  been  made  In  the  othef  three  coun- 
tlea  Small,  but  satisfactory.  Industrial  buildings  were  erected  in  Johnston, 
Pamlico,  and  Sampson  Counties, 

ROSENWALD  SCHOOLS. 

-The  following  letter,  sent  to  county  superintendents  in  Georgia 
by  the  supervisor  in  that  State,  explains  how  the  Rosenwald  fund  is 
being  used  to  promote  the  building  of  good  schoolhouses  for  colored 
children : - 

To  Covnty  SHperintendentg  of  SchooU: 

Oentucubn  : The  Rosenwald  fund  U available  for  assistance  in  constructing 
model  colored  school  buUdlngs,  in  cooperation  with  local  communities  &nd 
county  autiiorltles.  This  fund  Is  offer^  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
construction  of  modem  model  schoolhoQS^  Such  houses  will  doubtless,  bh- 
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prove  the  kinds  of  residences  of  the  people  and  tend  to  elevate  the  mond  nnd 
civic  Ideals  of  the  people. 

It  Is  Insisted  tlAt  good  schoolhouses  should  be  built  In  suitable  places  to  be 
approved  by  the  county  boards  of  education,  and  should  be  built  after  an  ap- 
prove<i  plan.  It  ^s  further  urgf-1  that  the  Utles  to  public  school  property  should 
be  held  by  the  county  boards  of  education. 

Small  district  schools.  In  the  absence  of  natural  barriers,  should  be  con- 
solidate, thus  bringing  two  or  more  one-tAicher  schools  Into  a larger  one. 
Combining  such  communities,  wlien  It  can  be  done,  will  create  more  enthusjlasm 
and  render  available  larger  assistance  In  constructing  schoolhouses. 

It  Is  useless  to  say  that  we,  as  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  colored  people, 
are  add  should  be  much  Interested  in  their  schools  and  school  buildings.  The 
encouragement  of  the  white  people  and  school  authorities  Is  quite  helpful  In  de- 
veloping .school  pride  and  Improvements. 

Upon  compliance  with  the  following  conditions,  participation  In  the  Rosenwald 
fund  is  possible : 

1.  The  schoolhouse  is  to  l>e  for  country  children,  ami  small  towns  may  be  In- 
terested, 

2.  From  2 to  5 acres  of  hmd  are  to  be  securtMl  by  the  colored  people,  at  a 

placv  apprpved  by  the  school  board,  and  The  proi>erty  Is  to  be  deeded  to  the 
boan^  of  education  for  colored  scliool  purposes.  S 

3.  The  county  sui>erintem!ent,  the  patrons,  and  the  undersigned  are  to  agrW 
upon  a plan  of  building, 

4.  The  8ui>erlntendent  of  schools  shall  handle  the  funds  and  direct  the  con- 
struction of  the  building, 

5.  The  community  and  county  authorities  must  guarantee  the  completion 
and  equipment  of  the  building,  Tlie  house  shall  be  painted  hislde  and  outside 
with  at  least  two  coats  of  paint ; each  chissroom  must  contain  at  least  20  lineal 
feet  of  good  blackboard  and  have  suitable  desks  for.  pupils  and  teaclier;  the 
building  must  contain  at  least  two  cloakrooms,  u workroom,  and  u small 
kitchen.  The  smoke  flues  must  be  built  from  the  ground. 

0.  Two  closets,  properly  locateil.  must  be  built. 

7.  It  is  understood  that  the  sc'hool  shall  be  run  at  leitst  five  months  each  year. 

, PBOPOSITIONS.  * 

For  R one-teacher  schoolhouse  the  community  and  county  authorities  must 
raise  In  cash,  lunterlal,  ami  labor,  $750.  The  Uosenwald  fund  will  contribute 
$400. 

For  a two-teacher  house  the  community  and  county  authorities  will  raise,  ns 
above,  $1,000  Tlie  Rosenwald  fund  will  give  $500. 

In  cases  of  consolidation  of  two  or  more  schools  the  Rosenwald  fund  will  con- 
tribute more, 

, Any  and  all  parties  Interesttsl,  In  this  nUich-needed  work  will  address  the 
writer  at  Milner,  Pike  County,  Gu. 

Respectfully,  f . 

Gso.  D,  Godariw 

-Special  Rural  School  Super %H$or/ 

The  RosenwflJd  fund'^is  handled  .by  , the  extension  department  of 
Tuskegei  Institute.  Tlie  table  below,  fumis^d  by  the  institute, 
^ows  how  gie  Roisenwaid  schools  have  been  built  and  how  they  are 
divided  between  the  several  States : 
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Data  of  rural  sckoolhou^v  hvihling  aided  hy  Mr.  Juliua  Uottenicald. 


<Ab  of  Septamber  1, 1918.) 


1 

States. 

Number 
of  school- 
bou:«s. 

Amounts  contribute  by— 

Slates. 

White 

people. 

Colored 

people. 

Mr.  Rosen- 
Wald, 

Total.  , 

Alrtliairn 

179 

>43. 776. 00 

^ J8.445.00 

$91,764.93 

IS.*;.  4.5a  00 

$199,435.93 

Arlninsa!! 

22 

1 10.S25.00 

1.  1,435.00 

8,654.00 

9,500.00 

30,114.00 

Georgia 

23 

2,976.00 

i 10.202.00 

17,532.00 

7,500.00 

38,209.00 

Kentucky 

5 

6.WA.00  ; 

i 250.00 

4,011.50 

2.600  00 

12,986.50 

lx)uisi&na 

49 

9,  .300. 00  1 

1 3,000.00 

33,390.00 

17,600.00 

63,290.00 

Uarylaud 

4 

2,700.00  1 

1 500.00 

1, .125. 00 

1,450.00 

5,775.00 

Mississippi 

28 

3.613.50  1 

! 13,614.95 

19, 2.53. 25 

12.276.00 

48,787. 70 

North  C-roliru 

85 

31,651.00 

3,926,50 

35,787.75 

24,365.00 

96, 730.25 

South  Carolina 

9 

3,300.00 

R.  376.00 

' 5.696.00 

3,900.00 

21,272-00 

Tennessee _ 

AO 

72.905.00 

3.K70.00 

26, 150. 00 

39,l7i00 

142,10a00 

Virgiula 

38 

26,555.00 

750.00 

21 , 784.  80 

19,SOO.OO 

68.889.80 

Total 

Ml 

213.345.50 

54,399.45 

j 265,179.23  j 

193,616.00 

726, 54a  18 

TIk*  iib()V(‘  ivpivscMit  nmounts  put\  in  the'consfnu’tion  and 

furnishing  of  the  school  buildings.  Besides  the*  $193,G1C  spent  in 
this  way  by  Mi*.  Rosenwald,  he  lias  put  in  $*23,4(K),84  up  to  September 
1 by  way  of  agents’  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  in  promoting 
tho  movement  for  better  schoolhousos  in  various  States. 

^ PHELPS-STOKES  FUND. 


For  the  past  five  veal's  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  has  financed  a stJff 
of  workei-s  in'^the  Bureau  of  Education.  Since  the  publications  of 
Bulletins  38  and  39, 1916,  the  agents  of  the  fund,  as  special  collabora- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  followed  up  the  study  of  Negro 
education  with  constructive  work.  One  member  of  the  staff  who  is^ 
trained  in  business  methods  and  accounting  gives  all  his  time  to  the  ' 
improvement  of  accounts  and  records  in  the  schools.  Schools  have 
been  given  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  a^apt  their  courses  to  the 
needsof  their  pupTlsand  community.  Fraudulent  Negro  schools  have 
been  exposed,  and  the  needs  of  worthy  institutions  brought  to  the 
attention  of  intei'ested  persons.  A bureau  of  information  has  been 
maintained.  Campaigns  for  the  teaching  of  gardening  and  for  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  in  dormitories  have  been  carried 
on.  The  fund’s  agents  have  kept  in  touch  with  educational  boards 
of  the  various  churches,  other  educational  funds,  the  public-school 
authorities  in  the  several  StatcSj  independent  schools  and  land-grant 
colleges,  and  have  endeavored  ta  have  these  agencies  coordinate  their 
efforts.  Individual  schools  have  been  given  financial  aid  for  main- 
tenance. Fellowships  for. the  study  of  the  race  question  have  been 
established  at  two  State  universities  in  the  South.  The  relationship 
now  existing  betwwn  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Phelps-Stokes 
fund  will  cease  by  operation  of  law  on  July  1,  1919^  and  no  appro^ 
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priation  has  been  made  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  colored  schools. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FACILITIES. 

^ The  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South,  especi Jly  in  those 
counties  where  the  negroes  outnumber  the  white  people,  are  not 
doing  eflScient  work,  because  of  small  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  short 
terms,  and  poor  school  buildings.  .In  the  annual  report  of  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Education  we  find  the  statement  that: 

The  amoTiDt  paid  for  salaries  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  amounted 
to  $3,145,604  for  white  teachers — an  average  annual  salary  of  $431  for  each 
man  and  $363 /or  each  wonjnn,  almost  precisely  what  they  were  the  year  before, 
and  despite  the  Tact  that  the  high  cost  of  living  Is  consttfhtly  Increasing. 

As  for*  the  Negro  schools,  we  learn  that: 

In  the  schools  for  negro  children  last  year  641  men  and '1,051  women  were 
employed.  There  was  a slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  both  men  and  women, 
due  to  the  emps  of  Negroes  to  other  States.  There  was  expended  in  the 
form  of  salaj^Bupon  the  teachers  so  employed  $500,070,  a decrease  of  $20,185 
from  the  prSBlng  year.  The  average  salary  paid  to  each  man  was  $107 
anU  to  each  woman  $152,  and  the  length  of,  the  school  t^rm  w^os  104  days. 

The  report  has  this  to  say  about  the  Negro  teachers  in  Alabama : 

The  grades  of  certificates  held  by  that  portion  of  the  2,572  toachacs  who 
were  required  to  hold  State  certificates  were  as  follows : 

Life 120 

First  grade 23 

Second  grade 600 

. Third  grade : 1, 802 

So  far  as  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  concerned,  there  seems  to 
be  no  Improvement  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  results  of  the  inadequate  public-school  facilities  appear  from 
the  discussroa  of  school  attendance  in  the  report : 


ATTENDANCE. 


The  average  attendance  In  schools  for  whited  In  1015-16  was  214,204,  and 
In  1016-17  an  Increase  of  5,740  brought  the  totjal  up  to  220,064.  It  is  to  be 
renmrked  that  this  net  Increase  was  the  result  of  approximately  a 3 per  cent 
Increase  In  the  number  attending  elementary  grades  and  of.  a 24  per  cent 
increase  In  the  number  attending  in  high-school  grades.  Based  on  the  latest 
oeoHus  returns,  the  percentage  of  attendance  upon  enrollment  was  63.  Be- 
cause of  the  removal  ef  Negroes  to  the  East  and  North,  the  average  attendai^ 
in  their  schools  showed  a decrease  of  8,450  from  the  number  for  1015-16,  of 
07.884. 


Using  the  school  census  as  a basis,  50  per  cent  of  the  white  boys  and  girls 
:were  in  average  daily  attendance  and  29  per  cent  of  the  Negro  boys  and  girls. 
Hatog  doe  allowance  for  those  of  school  age  who  attended  district  agricul- 
ture school  county  111$^  schools,  private  denominational  and  parochial 
S^oolSi  and  Ineitutlons  of  College,  and  secondary  grade,  the  results  are  still 
astlshic^ry,  as  the^foUowing  tables  will  show : 
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Year. 

Rural. 

Ur  baa 

Whlt«. 

Nfgro. 

. Whit«. 

Negro. 

1915-16 A ..  . 

29^960 

293,389 

135. R07  1 
133.325 

51,. 521 
54,838 

22.814 

23,404 

1910-17 T.*..* 

Arrraf/r  attendance. 


Year. 

Rural. 

Urbaa 

White. 

Nejtro. 

White. 

Neitro.* 

1915-16 • 

■ 174  170 

40,124 

J1 

15,  426 

1910-17 . 

178*006 

i 

41, OW 

14, 724 

From  an  examination  of  the  above,  It  would  appear  that  there  has'been^  a 
somewhat  normal  Increase  both  In  rural  and  m Mrban  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance In  white  schools  and  a positive  decrease  in  the  case  of  negro  schools.  Tills 
latter  condition  Is  due  to  the  leave-taking  of  the  negroes  as  already  suggested. 

From  the  above  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  superintendent 
of  education  in  Alabama  explains  the  decrease  in  the  ijumber  of 
Negro  teachers  and  pupils  by  the  migration  of  Negroes  from  the 
South.  The  white  men  and  colored  men  who  ha^©  investigated  the 
movement  are  agreed  that  the  poor  public-school  facilities  \vere 
among  the  most  important  causes  of  the  exodus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increases  in  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  in  five  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  figures  for  the  earlier  years  are  those  used  in  Bulletin 
89,  1916.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  in  every  case  there  has  been  an 
actual  increase,  there  has  been  very  little  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  total  salaries,  and  in  the  case  of  Florida  and  North  Carolina 
there  have  been  actual  decreases  in  the  proportion.  In  considering 
the  figures  in  the  table  it  should  be  remembered  that  between  1900 
and  1910  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States  increased 
faster  than  the  colored,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
has  been  the  case  since  1910. 

/ftcrca#c  in  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  in  /Ive  States, 


rtnUs. 

Date  Of 
report. 

fialarica. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Dntr  of 
report. 

Salarica.  , 

Per  • 

of  total. 

Florida 

1910-11 

Sl67  381 

' 1 J 4 

3214,301 

555.823 

363,515 

563,373 

636,555 

11.6 

Oaonda 

1911-13 

1911-13 

1910- 11 

1911- 13 

483^623 
311  370 

U*d 
IJ  4 

1018 

1917 

Loiriuana 

14.  a 
7 A 

14.8 

North  Carolina. 

840!s56 

431,881 

/•U 
\A  A 

1915 

7.6 



IQ.  0 

1018 

14,1 

14.7 

!«•  A 

lOlO-lf 
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IxbREASED  INTEREST  ON  PART  OF  PUBUC-SCHOOL  OFFICERS, 

That  educators  and  other  leaders  of  thought  in  the  South  realize 
that  the  situation  calls  for  action  ]s  shown  by  the  official  reports  of 
State  superintendents  of  education.  In  his  biennial  report  for  the 
school  years  1914-191G,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  de- 
votes several  pages  to  a discussion  of  the  education  of  the  Negro. 
The  last  two  paragraphs  of  his  statement  t^e  reproduced  here  as 
expressing  what  may  fairly  be  considered  the  attitude  of  the  think- 
ing white  people  of  North  Carolina: 

This  question  of  Negro  education  Is,  after  all,  not  a question  of  whether  the 
Negro  shall  be  educated  or  not,  for  It  is  Impossible  for  any  race  to  remain 
in  this  great  Republic  in  the  twentieth  century  uneducated.  The  real  question 
is,  therefore,  how  he  shall  be  educated  and  by  whom  It  shall  be  done.  If  his 
education  is  not  directed  by  us,  others  that  do  not  understAind  oiir  social  iRtruc-. 
ture,  that  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  Negro  and  have  false 
notions  of  his  relation  to  the  white  race  In  the  South,  will  take  chorge  of  It. 
Our  safety,  then,  lies  In  taking  charge  of  It  ourselves  and  directing  it  along 
lines  that  shall  be  helpful  to  him  and  to  us  and  In  harmony  with  our  civiliza- 
tion and  society  and  with  his  nature. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  this  problem  of  Negro  educotlon  worthy  of  the 
aerlous  consideration  of  our  people.  It  Is  manifest  to  me  that  if  the  Negroes 
become  conylnced  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  schools  and  of  the 
opportunities  of  an  education,  most  of  the  wisest  and  most  self-respecting 
Negroes  will  leave  the  State,  and  eventually  there  will  be  left  here  only  the 
indolent,  worthless,  and  criminal  part  of  the  Negro  population.  Already  there 
has  been  considerable  emigration  of  Negroes  from  the  State.  There  is  no  surer 
way  to  drive  the  best  of  them  from  the  State  than  by  keeping  up  this  con- 
tinual agitation  about  withdrawing  from  them  the  meager  education^  oppor- 
tunities that  they  now  have.  Their  emigration  in  large  numbers  would  result 
In  a complication  of  the  labor  problem.  Some  of  our  southern  farms  would  be 
compelled  to  lie  untenanted  and  untilled.  The  experience  of  one  district  In 
Wilson  County  some  years  ago  Illustrates  this.  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion found  it,  for  various  reasons,  impossible  to  purchasq  a site  for  a Negro 
,.achtM>Uiouse.  Before  the  year  was  out  the  board  recel^^  several  offers  from 
farmers  in  the  district  to  donate  a site.  Upon  inquiry  by  the  chairman  of  the 
. board  as  to  the  reason  of  these  generous  offers,  he  was  told  that  when  it  was 
learned  that  no  site  for  ihe  schoolhouse  could  be  secured  and  that  the  Negroes 
were  to  have  no  school  in  thftt  dlstHct  at  least  one-third  of  the  best  Negro 
tenants- and  laborers  there  moved  Into  other  districts,  where  they  could  have 
the  advantages  of  a school.  This^s  a practical  side  of  this  question  that  our 
* people  would  do  well  to  consider.  What  happened  In  this  district  will  happen 
In  the  entire  State  tf  we  give  the  best  Negyoas  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
tbat  their  public-school  privileges  are  to  be  decreased  or  withdrawn. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1916-17,  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Virginia  says:  • 

COtOBim  SCHOOLS. 

. ,Our  seventh  department  of  special  effort  Whs  concerned  with  the  negro 
'•rfichoola.  We  rejected  the  Idea  that  the  Negro  should  reuiaiu  uneducated,  but 
lu  of  the  oidmpn  that  th^  old  type  of  scholastic  education 
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which  has  been  provided  for  him  was, In  many  respects  a misfit  In  oiir  efforts 
to  give  him  a better  chance  mentally,  morally,  atid  physically  we  .have  been 
aided  at  every  turn  by  the  wise  and  earnest  men  who  have  been  placed  In  charge  C 
of  the  General  Education,  S’ater,  and  Jeanes  funds,  and  very  largely  also  by 
the  administrative  officers  of  both  our  Federal  Innd-gfant  schools,  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Hafnpton. 

Nearly  every  county  In  Virginia  with  a large  Negro  population  Is  now  served 
by  a colored  industrlat  supervisor,  part  of  whose  salary  Is  paid  by  one  of  the 
foundations  named  above  or  out  of  the  Smlth-I^ver  fund,  which  Is , disbursed  * 
by  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  These  supervisors  have  gone  among  tlia 
colored  people  and  urged  them,  first,  to  buiid  schoolhouses ; second,  to  lengthen 
the  school  term;  third,  to  put  their  cldldren  In  school,  they  have  also  fostered 
the  industrial  type  of  training  which  has  grown  5o  much  In  favor  among  both 
white  and  colored  teachers  during  necept  y«^ra  Our  own  State  school  for 
coloretl^i^outh,  the  Virginia  NorraW and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Petersburg,  the 
Colored  State  Teachers’  Association  and  the  Negro  Orgi^ilzntion  Society  have 
also  t:ontributed  Intelligentiy  and  powerfully  to  the  success  of  this  movement 


WORIC  OF  THK  NEGRO  SUPERVISORS. 

During  the  1016-17  session  49  supervising  lndustt;Ial  toochers  were  employed 
to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  Negro  schools  of  48  counties  and  2 cities. 
Their  Instructions  were  to  introduce  Industrial  work  as  far  as  practicable  and 
to  encourage  < tbor-forms  of  ^ucntlonal  progress.  Something  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  of  those  teachers  and  the  results  obtained  may  be  brought  out  by 
mentioning  the  following  facts:  / 

^ In  the  48  counties  In  which  they  worked  there  reside  C8.1  per  rent  of  the 
Negro  children  of  school  age  In  the  counties  of  Virginia.  01..V  per  cent  of  whom 
were  enrolled  in  the  schools;  8369  visits  were  paid  to  1.364  teachers  working 
in  1,024  buildings;  GOT  of  these  teachers  extended  their  school  terms  partly 
through  money  rulsed  by  the  people,  for  which  purpose  they  report  the  rals- 
ing  of^0,C40.74. 

TlW^upervlslng  Industrlnl  teachers 'report  that  851  ot  the  1.024  buildings 
under  their  supervision  have  active  school  Improvement  leagues,  and  report 
further  that  In  addition  to  the  money  raised  for  term  extension  they,  raised 
for  other  purposes  $84,361.09,  making  a totnl  voluntary  tar  for  school  purposes 
In  the  48  counties  with  supervisors  of  $44,011.83.  To  secure  this  splendid  addi- 
tion to  the  school  revenues  the  counties  expended  a little  over  $8,000  for  the 
salaries  of  the  supervising  Industrial  teachers,  the  sum.  total  of  whose  salaries 
amounted  to  a little  less  than  $26,000. 

" The  superintendent  of  education  in  South  Carolina,  in  his  report 
for  1918,  points  out  the  difficulty  that  has  hindered  the  development 
of  an  effective  public  school  system  for  Negroes— the  lack  of  a public 
sentim^t  favoring  Negro  education.  In  recommending  a special 
. appropriation  of  $20,0(W  to  be  expended  for  the  betterment  of  Negro 
schools,  he  says ; 

inCGRO  SCHOOLS. 


i’or  the  first  Ume  In  the  history  of  our  pnbUc  school  system,  the  State  super- 
intendent’s office  has  undertaken  definitely  the  betterment  of  our  Negro  schoois. 
ThroQgb  the  cooperation  of  the  Qenerti  l^ucation  J^ard  of  New  York,  the 

salary  and  Uie  tiavoUng  expenses  of  a Stale  agent  for  Negro  seboois  liave  bean 
sewed.  . . - . 
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The  task  la  difficult.  Houses,  terms,  salaries,  eoulpment,  standards — all 
these  are  low.  Funds  are  limited.  > foundation  mupTbe  laid  In  public  opinion 
and  In  public  support  before  a definite  program  camber o^utlined  and  uiidertakem 

The  present  welfare  and  the  future  progress  of  the ‘State  are  Indissolubly 
linked  with  the  development  of- our  entire  populaUon.  A careful  perusal  of 
the  chapter  dealing  with  Negro  schools  Will  shoir  specifically  the  work  under- 
taken during  the  year.  The  cooperation  of  outside  agencies  is  readily  acknowl- 
edged. The  attitude  of  the  Negro  has  been  appreciative,  and  In  my  opinion 
the  time  has  come  when  *^he  general  assembly  ought  to  author'lEe  and  direct 
a campaign  for  better  health  and  better  Industrial  conditions  among  our 
Negroes. 

The  foundation  for  such  an  effort  lies  In  the  schools.  The  prejudice  that  has 
long  hampered  the  progress  of  the  Negro  youth  has  been  largely  modl^ed  by 
the  events  of  the  past  two  years.  The  first  step  In  the  program  for  their  bet- 
terment would  be  a modest  appropriation  to  be  expended  solely  In  Negro  schools. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


From  time  to  time  the  various  State  departments  of  education 
issue  pamphlets  showing  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Negro 
education.  As  representative  of  these,  Bulletins  9 and  10  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Education  may  be  cited.  These  leaflets  con- 
tain the  reports  of  the  Homo  Makers’  Club  Workers  and  the  Jeanes 
Industrial  Teachers.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  North 
Carolina  issues  a “Monthly  Progress  Letter”  reporting  the  activities 
of  field  workers  in  that  State.  The  most  significant  publication  of 
the  year  is  one  issued  by  the  Louisiana  Departm"ent  of  Education, 
entitled  “Aims  and  Needs  in  Negro  Public  Education  in  Louisiana.” 
The  frank  and  fearless  discussion  of  the  problerii,  contained  in  this 
bulletin,  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph : . 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  In  some  sections  of  the  State  the  Negro 
Is  not  receiving  for  the  education,  of  his  race  the  (Jlrect  school  taxes  that  he 
contributes.  To  fall  to  grant  him  this  amounts  to  confiscation.  Segregation 
of  funds  or  taxes  for  the  two  races  Is  undesirable,  but  let  us  not  take  from  the 
negro,  by  throwing  all  tax  money  Into  a general  fynd,  what  he  Is  clearly  en- 
titled  to.  Surely  thls  lDbludea  a Just  share  of  State  taxes,  a just  klUre  of 
corporation  taxes,  all  fines  that  his  race  pays,  and  the  Indirect  school  taxes 
that  he  pays  as  renter  and  as  laborer  In  helping  to  produce  the  wealth  of  the 
SUte.  In  dealing  with  this  question  we  must  learn  to  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards of  honesty  and  fairness  that  we  use  In  dealing  with  the  dlffer^t  white 
schools  and  white  communities.  Only  through  the  exercise  of  Justice  and  fair 
play  may  we  expect  Justice  and  fair  play  In  return,  and  as  a result  of  this, 
good  feeling  and  ^ood  citizenship. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


The  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  held 
its  fifteenth  anni^  laeeting  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  July  81 
to  August  2.  This  wBs  the  ihost  immatint  educational  gathering 
df  the  A number,  of  State  teachers’  associations  met  during 
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teaching  profession,  and  have  cooperated  with  State  superintendents 
in  many  ways.  On  account  of  war  conditions,  the  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Negvo  Youth  was  unable  to  bold  its  annual  meeting. 

QHURCH  BOARDS. 

The  American-  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  adopted  the 
policy^of  concentrating  its  eflforts  at  one  or  tw^o  schools  in  a State, 
and  has  therefore  withdrawn  its  aid  from  some  schools  which  it 
supervised  but  did  not  control.  Tlie  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion is  following  thejpolicy  of  discontinuing  schools  where  the  public 
school  facilities  become  adequate,  and  increasing  the  support  of  other 
institutions.  .The  Frecdmen’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  discontinued  its  appropriation  to  Walden  College, 
at  Nash\ille,  Tenn.,  and  the  property  of  ^\alden  has  been  given^to 
Meharry  Medical  College.  The  board  has  decided  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty of  New  Orleans  College,  at  New  Orleans,  La,,  and  of  Gilbert  In- 
dustrial Institute,  at  Baldwin,  La,  Only  one  school  will  be  main- 
tained by  this  board  in  Louisiana.  It  \vill  be  located  in  a section 
wdiei’p  a secondary  school  is  nteded. 

The  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Minions  now  maintains  five 
scjjools,  and  property  has  been  purchased  for  another  one.  The 
Presb}terian  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Freedrtien  reports  new  presi- 
dents at  two  schools  maintained  by  the  board.  The  Society  of 
Friends  has  determined  on  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  Cheynev 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  at  Cheyney,  Pa.  Tlie  An^erican  Church 
Institute  for  Negroes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  reports 
a growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  accurate  accounting 
and  businesslike  administration  in  the  schools  under  its  control. 

The  educational  boards  of  the  African  Methodist  Church,  the  A. 
M.  E.  Zion  Church,  the  Coloixid  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have 
given  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  improve  the  accounting,  build- 
and  supervisioivof  students  in  the  schools  under  their  control. 

PRIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  firtuncial  problems  which  many  of  the  private  and  denomina- 
tional schools  now  face  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  the  Commissioner  Education  in  'the  following  circular  letter, 
which  was  sent  by  the  bureau  to  5,000  persons  interested  in  Negro 
education : ^ 

Depabtu£nt  ok  thk  Interior, 

Bvbe^  or  Education, 

; October  8,  1918. 

Dear  Sir:  I am  wrlllng  to  call  your  attention  to  the  apeclal  war-time  neeCa 
of  inany  of  the  color^  schoola 

Aa  you  know,  moat  of  the  secondary  and.  higher  schools  for  Negroes  In  the» 
South  are^  supported  \?y  private  p^nthropy.  These  ^schohia  m 
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n(Mntnation&],  and  have  some  aasuredt  though  Inndonnate,  support  from  the 
church  organizations  back  of  them.  But  many  of  the  best  private  schojpls.  In- 
cluding especially  the  effective  small  schools  of  the  Industrial  type,  drt  hule- 
pendent  In  character,  and  have  no  income  except  from  donations.  s '• 

The  demands  which  the  many  necessary  war  appeals  have  made  on  tl?c  public 
purse  have  made  it  almost  Impossible  for  these  pftvate  schools  to  raise  enough 
money- to  keep  open.  Church  organizations  have  found  that  contributions  have 
l>een  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  independent  schools  have  experienc'd  coii-/^- 
slderable  difficulty  in  raising  funds.  At  the  same  time  the  high  prices  of  food 
and  materials  have  made  It  necessary  for  the  schools  to  raise  more  money  than 
ever  to  maintain  Uie  old  standards,  A number  of  the  best  touchers  have  gone 
into  the  service  of  the  Nation,  many  of  them  teachers  who.  from  sheer  devo- 
tion to  the  work,  had  served  for  low  salaries.  The  high  cost  of  living  1ms 
forced  other  teachers  to  seek  more  remunerative  fields  of  labor. 

Some  Negro  schools  are  well  known  and  have  many  Influential  frlomlH.  Rut 
many  worthy  schools,  both  of  the  academic  and  industrial  tyi>e,  arc  not  so 
widely  known.  They  tieed  money  urgently:  they  need  money  not  only  to  do 
the  necessary  work  that  they  have  been  doing  for  years,  but  they  need  more 
money  to  provide  the  special  training  Imperatively  needed  fbr  large  numbers  > 
of  colored  people  la  the  war  emergency.  Contributions  to  schools  that  are  ilolng 
fi  necessary  war  work  should  make  a patriotic,  appeal  to  anyone  wU^  has  the 
means  to  give  to  education.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  responding  to  appeals  for  gifts  to  schools  that  do  not  exist  or  have  ' 
*»owalue  as  educational  Institutions.  Many  such  appeals  are  made. 

Petennlnatlou  of  the  relative  merits  and  needs  of  colored  schools  has  hecoinj 
a much  more  simple  matter  since  the  publication  of  Nos.  38  and  39,  BuixErti 
1916,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  list  practically  all,  the  colored 
schools  of  the  South,  with  descriptions  and  recommendations  for  each  school. 
The  bureau  will  gladly  supplement  the  Informntlon  contained  In  this  report  and 
answer  any  questions  In  regard  to  these  schools. 

Sincerely,  yours,  , 

' ■ 1*.  I*.  Cl.AXTO,N, 

/ Cutiimusioncr. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYS.* 

By  Edwabd  FIiankun  Bu^hvER, 
professor  Of  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  Vnivcrsitv. 


Contexts.  Stafe  «urT«ya — County  aurvoys — "1'own"  aorvpyH — City  aarvpyB— Vooa- 
tioiml  education  Kurveys— Higher  educational  InKtltutlouie— Negro  education— Foreign 
Burveya — Mlscellaneoua — Uopubllahed  aurveya.  ‘ 

‘ V . - • 

• « 

The  educational  sarvcy  has  ceased  to  be  a mere  event  or  an  occa- 
sional happerling.  It  has  been  critically  transformed  into  a pertna- 
nont,  mean.s  of  jiro^ross.  Chiinjjfes*  in  the  educational  conditions  of  ' 

.a  given  system  are  now  to  be  expected  not  merely  from  the  initiative 
and  push  within,  btit  are  activejy  ^oiiglit  for  as  .the  outcome  of  an 
objective  and  unbiased  study  of  the  situation.  The  establishment 
of  standards  based  on  current  practices  and  the  n\ore  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  relations  which  should  obtain  in  the  dynamics  of  educa- 
tional support  and  organization,  of  teaching  and  learning,  have  made 
possible  the  inr -easing  number  of  scientific  approaches  to  the  task  of 
formulating  qualitative  and  quantitative  judgments  concerning  com- 
munities and  their  .schools.  The  system  of  schools  set  up  and  main- 
tained by  a State,  county,  or  city  is  a most  important  form  of  human 
behavior.,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  intensive  study  essentially 
characteristic  of  a survey.  The  synthetic  judgment  in  which  the 
• ‘study  culminates,  prophetic  of  vital  readjustments  to  be  made,  is 
% ' possible  only  to  the  survey  whose  scientific  acumen  is  guided  by  a 

fertile  imagination  drawing  from  the  now  rich  stores  of  ranhs, 
standards,  and  measurements . possessing ' bopi  accuracy  and  ap- 
plicability. 


I Thlr  chapter  la  the  fourth  report  Id  the  apeclal  eerie*  preewtlng  a record  of  the 
educatlonal-ionray  movement.  In  the.  report  of  the  Commleelone^f  Education  for’the 
year  ended  June  80,  1014  (Ch.  XXIV,  vol.  1,  pp.  518-062),  aod  alao  June  30,  1916  (Cb. 
XVIII,  vol.  1,  pp.  433-402),  appeared  the  first  two  reporta  of  acboib)  aurveya  In  the 
United  States.  The  educational  inquiries  and  aurveya.  the  reports  of  which,  with  two 
ezccptiona,  bad  been  publlebcd  up  to  the  cloae  of  each  of  the  two  yeare,  reepoctlvely  “ 
were  analysed  with  reference  to  the  place  and  time,  the  authoriMUon,  the  detaUa  of 
the  staff,  the  aitiiatlon  leading  to  the  Inquiry,  the  method  and  scope,  and  the  funda- 
mental problems  Investigated,  with  a aommary  of  the  more  tmporUnt  findings  ted  tbs 
recommoDdationa.  ^ 


The  tbirdi  report,  appearing  In  .the  report  of  the  Commtftsloner  of  Education  for 
y«r  ended  Jane  80.  1016  (Cb.  XXI,  vol.  1.  pp.  353-8Tl)»  Included  those  surveys  of 
which  tbs  reports  had  been  pubUsned  during  the  year  under  review  or  were  Id  prqossa 
^ pubU^tton,  afid  listed  those  aurveys  the  reports  of  which  remained  nnpnblished. 
nit  fourth  M^rt  ptesente  an  account  of  the  smrveys  which  have  been  published  during 
tee  bleMUtt  1016-MlB  or  arq  In  process  of  pubUesUon.  Mating  tboso  white  may  got  M 
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The  permanency  of  the  survey  ms  an  American  means  of  educa- 
tional progress  is  clearly  sho^Jby  the  greatly  increased  number 
made  during  the  biennium  of  l^to-1918,  which  this  report  reviews. 
Of  th^  157  surveys  (including  7,  the  reports  of  which  are  unpub- 
- lished)  made  during  the  past  seven  years,  73,  or  47  per  cent,  were* 
made  during  the  last  two*  years.  ' The  147  published  reports  present 
the  results  of  extensive,  or  special,  studies  of  districts,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  thus  distributed:  United  States,  1;  States,  18.;  bounties  and 
towns,”  40  (reporting  on  conditions  obtaining  in  67,  3 counties  in 
one  instance  being  “typical”  of  a State) ; cities," 59;  higher  institu- 
tions, 10  (covering  24  institutions)  ; vocational,  13;  and  special,  6. 
The  average  number  of  surveys  per  year  made  during  the  entii*e 
period  is  22.  During  the  biennium  the  annual  average  is  over  36. 
The  69  survey  reports  published  (or  in  press)  during  these  two 
years  show  in  their  distribution  a steady  widening  of  the  held  of 
application:  State,  8;  coimty  and  “town,”  24  (reporting  conditions 
prevailing  in  49) ; city,  22;  higher  institutions,  5;  vocational,  6;  and 
sp^ial,  4. 

The  survey  continues  to  extend  its  servic^  ip  general,  ranging  from 
an  almost  complete  reorganization  of  a system  to  the  easing  of  a 
local  “ dtuation  ” ; and  in  particular,  such  as  showing  the  limitations 
of  the  school  plant  and  furnishing  a building  program  for  several 
years  to  come,  specifying  costs  of  operation  and  instruction  and  re- 
vealing untouched  hnanciaj^resources,  discovering  the  attainments  of 
pupihi  in  classes,  buildings,  and  districts,  and  thus  pointing  out  new 
functions  in  the  field  of  supervision,  extending  more  exact  inquiry  to 
include  additional  subjects  as  music,  drawing,  and  school  gardening, 
and  formulating  the  teaching  norms  characteristic  of  a city,  county, 
or  Slate^  The  ^^ey  has  more  than. “paid  for  itself”  by  showing*' 
that  we  call  not  cheapen  education.^  It  has  become  an  effective  means 
for  the  explanation  and  the  preparation  of  a supporting  community 
for  ^he  rapidly  and  inevitably  increasing  costs  of  public  education 
(e/g.,  the  bond  issues  of  St  Louis,  St  Paul,  and  Harrisburg),  A 
most  striking  feature  of  tlie  survey  changes  in  the  hiennipm  is  to  be 
. fqund  in  the  adoption  of  some  of  its  distinctive  methods  by  superin- 
tendents, particularly  of  city  schools,  in  their  annual  re^iprts  or 
special  publications.  This  foniv  of  “autb^’  surveying  at  onc^  dis- 

• Mminates  in  the  ebnununity  more  accumte  and  intelligent,  infonr^- 
don  concerning  schools,  and.places  . a new  interpretation  upon  the 
mining  of  educational  adn^istr^tipp.in.  p^edee^  ,,lthppptant  in- 

^.crem^ts  ip  our  sciendfic. knowledge  of  educationai  .processes  and  re- 

err^ier  pt^htion  to  the 
^measuiement  achievonents  of  pupils  by  the  inclusioi^  stand- 

• ard  dealers  ii^d  te^  Wliat  tail  w tell  kboiit  a achooll^stem  haV^ 
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®xact  information  about  this,  that,  or  another  trait,  is  a (jaeetion 
the  survey  has  enabled  us  to  answer  with  increasing  certainty.  The 
duty  of  <»mprehending  the  educational  survey  is  thus-laid  alike  upon 
the  public,  both  parent  and  taxpayer,  the  practitioner,  and  the  stu-. 
dent  of  education,  for  it  has' ceased  to  be  a mere  event  or  an  ooca- 
sional  happening.  * 

In  coimection  with  these  general  features  and  before  talriT.g  up 
the  details  of  survey  activities  during  the  biennium,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a view,  of  the  special  significance  of  the  educational  survey 
^ as  a means  of  progress  and  of  the  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  forwarding  this  movement  by  extensive  participation  therein 
is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fot  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1917  <Yol.  I,  Chap.  H,  pp.  19-44).  It  is 
important  to  observe  how  legitimately  the  educational  survey  has 
fitted  in  with  the  conditions  of  national  progress  as  provisioned  in 
the  congre^onal  legislation  half  a century  ago.  The  Commissioner 
. of  Education  thus  calls  attention  to.  this  situation,  as  a preface  to 
the  extended  summaries  of  several  important  surveys  conducted  by 
the  bureau  which  are  included  in  this  account  of  its  varied  activ- 
ities during  1916-17: 

In  Its  educaUonal  survey  work  the  Bureau  of  Education  Is  caivying  out  In 
the  most  direct  manner  possible  the  task  contemplated  In  the  ordinal  act 
(1867]  creating  the  bureau.  • • • It  la  precisely  thU  function  that  the 
educaUonal  survey  fulflUs.  • • • It  U becoming  more  and  more  evldmt 
that  the  eduMtlonal  survey  constitutes  a type  of  service  most  approprUtelj 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 


nUtuns.^— This  survey  presents  most  of  the  results  of- a State-wide 
survey  growing  out  of  a resolution  passed  by  the  lUinois  State 
Teaphers’  Association  in  1913.  After  a period  of  conferences  and 
committee  organization,  it  was  decided  to  investigate  “ the  children;' 
the  tMch^;  the  program  of  studios;  the  school  plant;  finances; 
organization,  admini^tion,  and  supervision;  the  .school  andtoe 
community;  conditions  affect^  vocational  education;  and  the  rural 
schools,”  with  a special  investigator  in  charge  of  each  division.  “It 
was  not  posrible  to  present  complete  and  detailed  «ports  npon  all  ' 
of  these  topics,  par^  because  the  inye^igators  were  not 'free  to 
satire  the‘informati(Hi  at  first  hand_^and  partly  because  of  limited 
r^urces.”  “ The  committee  was  handicapped  not  only  by  a lack  of  ^ • 
funds,,  but  by  the  failure  of  certain  agweies ‘to  cooperate  with  the 
movement  and  by^e  unfriendly  attitude  of  certain  members  of  the  ^4 
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teaching  force.^  The  method  of  curing  information  employed  the 
questionnaire  extensively,  with  the  visitation-of  a total  of  173  rural 
6cho<^  by  three  investigators.  . 

The  Report  of  the  Illinois  school  survey,  accordingly,  includes 
11  reports  on  the  following  specific  topics : 

The  economic  status  of  teachers  In  Illinois,  by  L.  D.  Coffman. 

Program  of  studies  In  town  and  city  a^ded  elememary  scbools.  by  W.  O* 
Bagiey. 

The  technique  of  superintendence,  by  L.  D,  Coffman. 

School  finances,  by  David  Felmley. 

Student  population  add  related  problems  In  high  schools,  by  J.  A.  Clement 
Spelling  scores  for  54  lUinois  cities,  by  J.  F.  Bobbitt.  , 

Arithmetic  scores  in  seven  Illinois  dtiee.  by  J.  F.  Bobbitt. 

Some  exceptional  htgh-scUool  pupils  In  IHlnot^,  by  E.  E,  Jonea 
The  rural  schools:  Beportb  by  Caroline- Grote,  Edgar  Packard,  and  Joseph  H. 
.Hill. 


Alabama. — ^The  1915  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  au- 
thorized the  submission  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  to  be 
held  in  November,  1916,  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  {Emit- 
ting the  several  counties  in  the  several  districts  of  any  county  to  levy 
and  collect  a special  tax  not  exceeding  30  cents  on  each  $100  worth 
of  taxable  property  for  school  purposes.  The  department  of  educa- 
tion of  the  State,  accordingly,  undertook  a special  study  of  educa- 
tional Conditions  'w’hich  would  enable  the  voters  to  act  in  the  light  of 
knowledge  when  voting  upon  the  proposed  amendment.  It  issued  in 
July,  1916,  A Comparative  Study  of  the  Public  School  Systems  in 
Alabama  and  Other  Typical  States  and  an  Exhibition  of  Educational 
Conditions  in  the  67  Counties  of  Alabama.”  (Bulletin  No.  55,  32 
pp.)  . The  States  chosen  for  comparative  purposes  included  Florida, 
Georgia,  M^achusetts,  Missfssippi,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Washing- 
ton, the  data  being  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1914,  The  study  of , conditions  in  the  several  counties 
in  the  State  related  only  to  whites,  including  both  rural  and  city 
districts.  The  special  topics  presented  include:  Children  in*  school 
and  but;  length  of  school  year  and  average  attendance;  average  an- 
nual expenditure  per  pupil  enrolled;  teachers  and  teachers’  salaries; 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher;  grades  of  certificates;  invest- 
ment in  school  plant  fStud  illitei;acy  in  Alabama.  The  entire  material 
of  the  bulletin  is  organized  the  patteni  of  “ A Comparative 
Study  of  Public  School  Systems  in.  the  48  States,”  issued  by  the  ‘Rife- 
sell  Sage  Foundation  in  1$12. 

Oplcrd^  “ Rep^  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Administration 
and  Support  of  the  Colorado  Sdiool  System  made  under  the  Direc- 
^na:ot  United  States  Oommiaeioiier  of  Education  ” was  issued 

scope  of  thU  study, 
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which  was  made  upon  the  request  of  'the  Colorado  State  Survey  Com- 
mittee, was  confined  to  an'investjgatioD  of  the  administration  and 
support  of  public  elemaitary  and  secondary  schools  and  their  imme- 
diate effects  upon  conditions  determining  the  character  of  work  done 
in  these  schoote.”  The  inquiry  was  made- by  A.  C.  Monahan  and 
Katherine  M.  Cook,  both  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  who  were  .in  j 
the  State  during  a considerable  time  in  the  months  of  September,  Oo 
tober,  and  November,  1916.  Tlie  detailed  topics  taken  into  considera- 
tion include  the  State  of  Colorado  and  its  educational  system,  gen- 
eral administration,  revenue  and  kupport,  and  the  administration  of  . 
school  instruction.  Chapter  IT  presents  a summary  of  the  25  recom- 
mendations made  to  meet  ^ Colorado’s  greatest  need  in  public  educa- 
tion” which  was  found  to  be  “ a type  of  centralized  organ^tion, 
now  wholly  lacking,  which  would  furnish  the  leader^p  and  guid- 
ance neces^ry  to  insure  State-wide  progress.” 

Arizona* — Because  of  its  recent  admission  to  statehood  and  the 
formative  stage  through  which  its  educational  development  is  passing, 
especial  interest  attaches  to  the  study  of  “Educational  Conditions  in 
Arizona : Keport  of  a Survey  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion,” and  issued  aS  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  44  (196  pp.,  86  tables,  and 
15  plates) . The  inauguration  of  the  movement  leading  to  the  survey 
was  made  by  the  Arizona  School  Officials’  Association  early  in  1915* 
Toward  the  Close  of  this  year,  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  requested  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  conduct  the  survey, 

' < which  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1916.  llie  members  of  the  bureau 

assigned  to  the  study  included  A.  C.  Monahan,  J.  C.  Muerman,  Kath- 
! erine  M.  Cook,  W.  S.  Deffenbau^,  F.  B.  Dresslar,  H.  W.  Foght,  and 

I Samuel  P.  Capen.  The  study  made  of  the  State  university  was  as- 

I sisted  by  Livingston  Farrand.  In  addition,  assistance  was  rendered 

' by  State  and  educational  jofficers,  and  questionnaire  returns  from  81 

^ per  cent  of  the  teachers  and  several  hundred  other  citizens  in  the 
State. 

The  topics  presented  the  report  include  the  State  of  Arizona  and 
its  educationaMystem,  the  status  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  State  normal  school  and  the  department  of  education  in  the 
State  university*  Chapter  II,  which  deals  with  secondary  and  ele- 
mentaiy  education, , comprises  about  two-thirdis  of  the  report  aqd 
. presents  considerations  of  State  administration,  county  and  district 
administration^  nev^ue  and  support,  urban  school  districts,  high 
schools,  elementary  school  attendance,  and  instruOtiou*  The  probl«ns 
involved  in  the  supply  of  teachers  were  the  chief  feature  of  the  stt^y 
made  of  the  State  normal  school  and  the  department  of  education  in  % 
the  State  univendtj* ' 
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The  10  groups  of  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional conditions  in  the  State  are: 

responsibility  of  the 

^mlnlstraUon  of  the  public-school  system  definitely  upon  ^Tstate  board  of 
^ucatlon  and  the  State  department  of  educaUon  working  In  cooperation  wltt 
the  county  boards  of  education  and  schooMIstrlct  trustees. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  State  board  of  education,  conferring  upon  It  enlarged 
powers.  . 

8.  Provision  for  a nonpolltlcal  State  superintendent  who  shall  be  the  bend 
or  an  enlarged  and  more  effective  State  department  of  education. 

4.  Provision  for  county  control  of  county  school  funds  through  county  boards 
or  educaUon  and  nonpoIlUcal  county  superintendents. 

6.  Beorganlratlon  of  Uie  method  of  apporUonlng  State  funds  on  a basis  which 
recognlree  county  and  local  effort. 

6 Requirement  of  a higher  standard  of  general  and  professional  education 
for  tMcher^  a revision  of  tlis  method  of  certification,  establishment  of  a cer- 
Mficatlon  division  In  the  State  department  of  education,  which  shall  be  also  a 
teachers’  employment  buream 

7 Means  to  encourage  the  erection  of  suitable  school  buildings  and  to  pre- 
. tent  the  erection  of  undesirable  ones. 

8.  Rearranged  course  of  study  especially  to  meet  the  conditions  In  the  one- 
teacher  schoola 

9.  Provision  for  expert  supervision  of  rural  schools. 

10.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  handling  State  textbooks  to  prevent  im- 
Decessary  losses. 

SoutA  Dakota.— k complete  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Byst^  of  public  education  in  South  Dakota,  in  order  to  bring  its 
administration  into  conformity  with  the  best  current  practice,  to 
secure  a more  effective  unification  of  the  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions, and  to  eliminate  various  disturbing  political  factors,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  recommendations  of  the  report  made  by  the  State  edu- 
cational survey  commission  announced  in  June,  1918.  The  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1917^  appropriation  having  been  made  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  study.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  field  work  and  prep- 
aration of  the  report  being  in  charge  of  Harold  W.  Foght 

report,  which  will  be  published  as  a bulletin  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  includes  these  topics:  The  topography  of  South 
Dakota;  economic  conditions;  the  kind  of  schools  best  adapted  to 
an  agnculturd  people ; the  p^nt  system  of  educatipn ; rural  elemen- 
^ and  high  schools;  town  and  dty  elementary  and  high>  schools; 
State,  wunty,  wd  rural  school  organization  and  administration ; 
ropo^on  of  dfly,  towp,  and  county  schools;  the  preparation  and 
oa^cation  of  teachen^.  and  teacher  traming  in  the  several  public 
end  denominational  institutions;  the  State  university;  the  State 
college  of  ai|(riculture;  the  State  school  of 
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Chapter  XXI  presents  a summary  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative and  administrative  reconunendations  offered,  among  which 
are  the  following:  (!)•  Constitutional  amendments  enlarging  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  present  Bfate  board  of  regents  so  as  to 
unify  the  system  and  to  secure  the  election  by  this  board  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  (2)  reorganization  of 
rural  schools  so  as  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  number  of  one-teacher 
scliools  and  to  increase  the  number  of  consolidated  and  rural  high 
schools,  to  secure  enlarged  school  plants,  homes  for  teachers,  and  a 
more  permanent  staff  of  teachers  receiving  more  adequate  salaries, 
and,  to  readjust  the  school  year  in  conformity  with  the  growing 
season  and  the  occupational  interests  of  conununities ; (3)  reorgan- 
ization of  school  districts  outside  of  present  independent  town  and 
city  districts  into  the  county-unit  system,  with  county  boards  of 
education  having  specified  powers  and  duties,  including  levying,  a 
uniform  county  school  tax  and  equalizing  educational  advantage 
among  all  school  children  in  the  county;  (4)  the  provision,  new  for  ’ 
South  Dakota,  for  a State  school  tax , amounting  to  about  one-third  " 
of  the  total  school  maintenance,  and  also  a permanent  millage  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  higher  institutions  in  lieu  of  present  legisla- 
tive appropriations;  (5)  the  impri^ve^ient  of  teachers’  qualifications 
and  teaching  conditions. 

Iowa, — The  novel  attempt  to  discover  and  formulate  State  norms 
in  the  attainments  in  certain  subjects  by  children  under  instruction 
in  public  schools  is  exemplified  by  the  two  following  monographs; 

“ Handwriting  of  Iowa  School  Children,”  by  Ernest  J.  Ashbaughj 
University  of  Iowa,  Extension  Division  Bulletin  No.  15,  March  1, 
1916  (24  pp.,  10  tables,  6 figs.,  4 graphs) ; arid  “The  Arithmetical 
SkiU  of  Iowa  School  Children,”  by  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh,  University 
of  Iowa,  Eirtension  Division  Bulletin  No.  24,  November  1,  1916  (63 
pp.,  17  tables,  31  figs.). 

The  first  study  attempts  to  answer  these  questions; 

1.  How  well  do  Iowa  school  children  write? 

2.  Do  children  improve  their  quality  of  writing  regularly  as  they  progren 
through  the  grades? 

8.  Do  children  attending  school  in  towns  arid'  dtles  write  better  than  thoae 
attending  the  rural: schools? 

4.  Do  the  children  in  the  larger  dtles  write  better  than  those  In  towns  or 
small  dries? 

5.  How  do  chlldriui  in  this  State  compare  with  children  in  other  States? 

6.  the  Quality  of  writing  of  the  average  eighth-grade  child  ^snffident  to 
satisfy  the  ordinal  demands  of  everyday  life  outside  of  tch^l?  : 


The  data  pn  basis  of  which  the  answers  could  be  formulated  wore 
septired  during  th(?  school  year  1914-18^  being  s total  of  ^8,000  papers; 
rei^Ted  from  110  cities  and  towns  and  ti^in^  nin4  eolipols  in  14  cpun^" 
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ties.  The  ecoring  of  the  papers  was  based  on  Ayres’s  measuring  scale 
for  handwriting.  In  general,  it  was  found  that,  “ on  the  average, 
Iowa  children  are  writing  as  well  as  children  of  like  grade  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  and  at  a greater  speed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eighth  grade,  which  is  only  a little  slower.” 

The  second  study  attempts  to  secure  answers  to  these  questions : 

1.  How  skillful  ore  Town  school  chlltlren  In  perforrrilnp  the  four  fundamental 
operations  In  arithmetic? 

2.  How  does  tlie  skill  of  Iow*a  school  children  compare  with  that  of  children 
of  like  grade  in  other  States? 

8,  How  does  the  skill  of  children  In  small  towns  compare  with  that  of  chil- 
dren in  larger  towns  and  cities? 

4.  What  use  can  be  made  of  standard  tests? 


The  data  were  secured  by  the  extension  division  of  the  university, 
through  whom  arrangements  were  made  for  the  giving  of  the  Courtis 
Series  B tests  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  scTiool  year  1915-16. 
Papers  were  secured  from  about  13,000  pupils  in  52  cities  and  towns, 
the  teachers  checking  the  papers  and  recording  the  number  of  “at- 
tempts” and  “rights.”  Class-record  sheets,  which  were  accepted  as 
accurate,  were  then  handled  by  the  extension  divisioh  in  order  to 
secure  the  information  sought  by  the  four  questions.  It  was  found 
that  the  speed  is  greater  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  upper,  and 
the  accuracy  may  be  improved  in  most  grades,  especially  in  addition 
and  multiplication.  In  comparison  with  the  children  of  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  Minnesota  and  the  Courtis  geiiernl  scores,  Iowa  children 
excel  in  most  grades  and  operations.  The  study  seems  to  throw 
“some  light  on  the  justice  of  the  criticism  ” which  specifies  the  inac- 
curacy in  arithmetical  ability  on  the  part  of  children  who  complete 
the  conunon-school  course. 

In  “ Vocational  Guidance  in  Music,”  by  Carl  E.  Seashore  (Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  Monographs,  First  Series  No.  2,  September,  1916,  11 
pp.),  aimoiipcement  is  made  of  the  provision  in  the  psycholog}’  of 
music  studio  for  the  conduct  of  music  surveys  in  the  public  schools. 
Tliis  development  of  grade  tests  in  music  for  vocational  guidance 
represents  additional  equipment  for  school  survey  purposes.  $ 

Wisconsin. — contribution  toward  the  improvement  of  teacliing 
in  public  schools,  as  well  -as  the  formulation  of  a measure  of  the 
sneoesfi  of  th^instruction  givto  and  representative  of  the  practices 
characteristic  of  the  State,  is  presented  in  “A  Report  on  the  Use  of 
Some  Standard  Tests  for  1916-17,”  by  W.  W.  Theisen,  and  issued 
by  C.  P.  Cary  (Studid^  in  Educational  Measurements,  in  Wisconsin, 
Bulletin  No.  1, 1918,  Madison,  pp.  120, 45  tables  and  9 figures).  • 

, These  ^ tentative  Wisconsin  standards  of  achievements”  in  spell-- 
jng,  Arithmetic,  hand vn*iting,  composition,  and  reading  were  derived 
xt^  aid  ^tended  plan  df  cooperative  research,  aided  by  niembers 
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of  the  State  department  of  education,  city  and  county  superintendents 
and  teachers,  under  t^e  direction  of  the  State  supervisor  of  educa- 
tional measurements.  In  addition  to  the  pupils’  work,  the  study 
sought  by  questionnaires  certain  facts  as  to  the  course  of  study  and 
organization  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  tested  in  order  to  find 
possible  correlative  explanations  of  the  results  obtain^  in  some  of 
the  tests. 

The  spelling  of  3ft,564  pupils, in  rural,  State  graded,”  and  high 
and.  city  schools  was  tested  by  the  Ayres  scale,  and.  found  “ to  be 
from  one-half  year  to  a full  year  behind”  its  standards,  city  pupils 
* falling  below  the  others.  The  attainments  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic  of  varying  nunibers  of  the  third  to  eighth 
grade  pupils  in  a total  of  21  cities  were  measured  by  the  Woody 
test  series  A,  and  proved  to  be  up  to  standard  in  the  tlu^e  lower 
grades,  but  below  in  the  three  upper  grades.  The  handwriting  of 
7,231  children  in  rural,  graded,  and  city  schools,  second  to  eighth 
grades,  was  scored  in  quality  by  the  Thorndike  scale,  and  compared, 
also,  through  conversion  by  Kelly’s  method,  with  Freeman’s  and  the 
Iowa  standards,  and  shown  to  fall  below  th^,  excepting  that  the 
best  Wisconsin  handwriting  both  in  quality  and  speed  appears  to  be 
in  the  rural  schools.  The  Hillegas  scale  and  the  Nassau  County  sup- 
plement to  the  Hillegas  scale  were  used  in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
representative  State  measurement  of  the  results  in  English  composi- 
tion of  5,848  children  of  the  third  to  eleventh  grades  in  15  cities,  and 
revealed  that  ‘‘  the  childreft  as  a whole  in  these  Wisconsin  cities  do 
not  make  a commendable  showing.”  Results  in  the  reading  of  7,549 
children,  tested  by  the  Kansas  silent  reading  test,  as  reported  by 
18  cities,  two  cities  including  scores  made  by  high-schqol  pupils,  show 
Wisconsin  children  to  be  below  the  standard  performance  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades,  and  above  in  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

..  COUNTY  SURVEYS. 

Georgia, — Whifc  may  be  designated  as  the  Georgia  m^hod  of 
county  school  survey,  illustrated  in  the  material  of  former  reports, 
continues  to  be  applied  during  the  biennium  by  M;  L.  Duggan,  rural 
school  agent,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of 
education.  The  present  list  includes : 

No.  11.  Tnttnall  CJounty,  1G16.  No.  12.  Screven  County,  1916,  Na  15.  Broofea 
County,  1917.  No.  16.  Hart  County,  1917.  No.  18.  Spalding  County.  1917. 
' No.  19.  Towns  County,  1917.  No.  20.  Jones  County,  1018.  No.  22.  Candler 
County,  1918.  No.  23.  Tift  County.  1018.  No..  24.  Hen  Hill  County,  1918. 

By  noticing  the  different  existing  features  placed  uiider  the  several 
rubrics  used  in  describing  existing  conditions,  one  can  see  the  several 
lines  of  change  and  improvement  wiuch  are  appearing  in  ruraFseo- 
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tions  in  this  State  from  year  to  year.  For  example,  No.  11  specifies 
that  “moonlight”  schools  or  “ no  moonlight”  classes  are  organized.^s^ 
No.  1»  notes  as  a new  feature  “ clubs  ” or  “ no  clubs,”  such  as  canning; 
com,  pig,  and  poultry,  organized; ' Noa  16  and  18  emphasize  the  con- 
trast in  outlays  for  schools  as  compared  with  courthouses  and  jails, 
and  urges  a wider  extension  of  a county  tax  levy  and  a district  tax 
levy.  No.  19  lists  the  rubrics  by  means  of  which  one  may  score  a 
school  as  standard.  No.  22  shows  the  importance  of  compulsory 
attendance,  and  No.  23,  the  advent  of  “ the  school  pig.” 

A most  interesting  application  of  the  “ survey  ” type  of  handling 
official  statistical  data  in  the  training  given  to  prospective  teachers 
may  beiouild  in  “A  Brief  Social  and  Economic  Survey  of  Muscogee 
County,”  by  Ella  Jones,  and  published  by  the  Georgia  Club  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  State  normal  school,  Athens,  Ga.,  June,  1917  (14  pn.), 
and  “A  Brief  Social  and  Economic  Survey  of  Floyd  County,”^y 
Estelle  Hughes,  September,  1917  (15  pp.).  Similar  studies  have 
been  made  of  Clarke,  Putnam,  and  Webster  Counties  by  students  at 
th^  normal  school  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F'.  A.  Merrill. 

India/m.— Th&t  survey  reports  may  serve  two  forms  of  educational 
service  is  illustrated  in  the  “ Educational  Survey  of  Greene  County, 
Ind.,”  by  Supt.  Daniel  C.  McIntosh,  published  in^une,  1916,  (110 
^p.).  “To  present  the  facts,  just  as  they  were  atfthe  time  of  the 
investigation  (1913-1916),  so  they  may  be  understood  by  everyone, 
and  then  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  to  better  conditions,” 
Were  the  main  objects  of  this  study.  The  report  wm  also  submitted 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts- in  the  school  of  education,  Indiana  University.  The  material 
was  collected  by  the  county  superintendent,  with  the  aid  of  teachers 
and  principals  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties,  and  is 
arringed  in  10  chapters,  29  tables,  and  26  figures.  The  details  in- 
clude: The  location  and  history  of  the  county;  the  topography,  re- 
Boprces,  and  transportation;  the  economic,  social,  and  religious  condi- 
tions; the  history,  organization,  and  administration  of  schools;  the 
physical  plant;  the  teachers;  the  pupils;  ‘programs  and  curriculum; 
financial;  summaiy  afld  reconunendations.  The  appendix  includes 
the  blanks  which  were  employed  in  <»llecting  the  data  and  a brief 
outline  of  the  survey  of  a rural  county. 

Texat. — ^“A  Study  of  Bural  Schools  in  Travis  County,  Tex.,”  by 
E.  E.  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  department  of  extension, 
division  of  school  interests  bulletin  of  the  Univeiaity  of  Texas,  1916, 
No„67,  58  pp.) , is  also  a study  that  served  a double*  purpose,  namely,- 
“ to  make^an  accurate  and  scientific  estimate  of  public  education  ” in 
a part  of  Travis  County,  and  to  be  a chapter  of  a thesis  offered  in 
o^^on  with  tha^^uirements  for  the  degree  of  iu<»»ter  of  arts 
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m the  University  of  Texas.  The  scope  of  the  material  includes: 
Economic  and  social  conditions;  finances;  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment;  course  of  study;  teachers;  pupils;  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. In  dealing  with  the  course  of  study  use  was  made  of  a 
number  of  teste  for  measuring  the  achievements  of  pupils,  such  as 
Ayres’s  scale  in  handwriting,  Thorndike’s  reading  scale,  Courtis’s 
senes  B,  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  and  Starch’s  reasoning 
teste,  scale  A,  in  arithmetic.  An  attempt  was  made  to  use  Ballou’s 
scale  for  measuring  English  composition,  but,  owing  to  certain 
diinculties,  the  plan  was  not  executed. 

In  February,  1917,  a “Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Walker 
County,  Tex.,”  was  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  oi'Education. 
It  made  special  study  of  the  academic  education  and  professional 
training  of  the  teachers,  their  certificates  and  tenure  of  position; 
salanes;  jgrades  taught;  school  grounds;  buildings  and  equipment; 
water,  toilets,  lighting;  length  of  term.  A summary  of  the  main 
findings  appeared  in  the  “Texas  School  Journal,”  March  1918 
(pp.  13-15).  ’ . ’ 

Mi^soun.-“\  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  Rural  Schools  of  Northeast 
Missouri,”  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Bray,  was  published  in .“  The  Rural 
School  Messenger,”  November,  1917  (pp.  47-80).  The  data  in  this 
report  were  obtained  by  the  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  more  than 
100,000  qu^ions. 


These  answers  were  from  representative  rural  schools  In  each  'of  the  26 
coun'tles  In  this  section  of  Missouri.  These  questions  called  for  a simple  state- 
ment of  fact  and  not,  with  one  single  exception,  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
The  answers  obtained  can  be  relied  upon  as  an  exact  statement  of  facts  In 
almost  every  case. 


.The  scope  of  inquiry  included  school  grounds,  school  buildings; 
and  schoolrooms,  health  conditions  of  children,  dental  inspection, 
adenoids,  eye  defects,  hearing,  malnutrition,  speech  defects,  water, 
supply,  heating  of  schoolrooms,  disposal  of  dust  and  dirt,  infectious 
di^ases,  and  disposal  of  sewage.  “The  data  when  received  were 
. tai^bulated  by  counties,  and  the  totals  under  each  item  obtained  by 
adding  corresponding  items  from  all  the  counties.” 

New  Tori.— The  “ Report  of  the  Survey  of  P^iblic  Education  in 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,”  conducted  in  1916,  has  been  published  as  a 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  bulletin,  N»o652,  December  1, 
1917  (287  pp.,  112  tables,  and  W figures).  It  coiriprises  two  parts, 
the  firet  of  which  is  ^e  report  of  the  survey  conducted  by  L.  S. 
Hawkins,  of  the  New  York  ^tate  department  of  education,  and 
George  D.  Strayer,  of  Teachers’  College,  with  the  assistance  of 
M.  R.  Trabue,  who  had  charge  of  the  dirrotion  of  the  field  work 
. and  the  compilation  and  report  of  the  findings.  The  second  part 
“elides  the  report  of  the  survey  conducted  by  A.  C.  Monahan,  J.  a 
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Muerman,  Katherine  M.  Cook,  and  BelYia  E.  Cuzzort,  representing 
the  United  . States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  first  part  devotes  its 
attention  largely'  but  not  exclusively  to  the  five  towM  or  super- 
intendent districts;  the  second  part  to  practically  affthe  farming 
territory  in  the  county  and  all  the  small  villages.’\^^The*  survey 
reveals  extraordinary  conditions,  'which  are  to  be  understood  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  school  administration  was  in- 
augurated over  a hundred  years  ago”  and  has  been  essentially  out- 
grown.  Accordingly  the  survey  suggests  the  basic  need  of  a single 
county  organization.  In  the  attempt  to  measure  school  conditions 
and  achievements  of  pupils  use  is  made  of  more  recently  established 
forms'  of  measurement.  The  school  plant  is  estimated  by  means 
of  Strayer’s  score  card,  for  city  school  buildings.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  report  (pp.  14G-217  and  pp.  2ZS)-287)  is  given  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  achievements  of  pupils,  including  English  composition 
(Hilli^gas),  reading  scale  alpha  (Thorndike),  completion  test,  Inn- 
gauge  scales  C and  L (Trabue),  arithmetic' (Woody,  Courtis,  series 
E,  Stone’s  reasoning),  penmanship  (Thorndike),  and  spelling 
(Ayres).  In  accounting  for  the  low  achievements  in  fundamental 
subjects  the  survey  believesrthat  the  causes  “are  not  probably  to  be 
found  in  any  lack  of  mental  ability  or  willingness  to  work  on  the 
part  of  teachers  or  supervisors.  The  blame  must  be  put,  noLflj|tndi- 
viduals,  but  on  an  old'worn-out  system  of  school  admii^iflwffmn  and 
supervision.”  The  inquiry  into  the  achievements  of  pupils  led  to 
the  development  of  the  Nassau  County  Supplement  to  the  Hillcgas 
Scaje  for  Measuring  Jhe  Quality  of  English  Compositions”  (pp. 
100-162). 

; By  means  of  this  scale,  which  is  Somewhat  more  easily  used  by 
teachers  than  the  Hillegas  scale,  teachers  may  check  up  with  one 
another  two  or  three  times  each  year  and  know  how  their  pupils 
compare  with  pupils  of  the  same  grade  and  age  in  neighboring 
schools.  The  county  supervisors  recommended  by^  this  report  will 
be  able,  by  means  of  this  scale,  to  make  comparisons  between  schools 
in  the  county  and  between  the  Nassau  County  school  system  and 
other  school  systems  wherever  it  seems  necessary.  The  median 
results  obtainStr  by  using  this  supplement  are  exactly  comparable 
to  the  median  resists  obtained  by  using  the  Hillegas  scale  itself. 

^ TOWN  ” 8NRVBT*8. 

CormecticuL — In  order  to  improve  local  school  conditions  and  to 
better  the  administration  of  public  education,  the  State  board  of 
education  of  Connecticut  instituted  in  1916  an  educational  inquiry  ” 
in .the^several.“  towns”  of  the  State  \frhich  were  Under  State  super- 
vision and  recrived  SUto  grants.  The  survey  a.  bi  the  schools  were 
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made  by  agents  of  the  board  of  education,  by  personal  inspectionay 
aided,  where  possible,  by  the  cooperation  of  school  committees,  super- 
intendents, and  citizens.  The  published  reports  of  these  inquiries 
include  the  following:  “Glastonbury,  1016,”  by  N.  Senrle  Light 
(pp.  37,  Connecticut  Efulletin  20) ; “Seymour,  1016,”  by  N.  S.  Light 
and  E.  W.  Ireland  (pp.  26,  Bulletin  30) ; “North  Stonington,  May, 
1016,”  by  G.  C.  Swift  (pp.  29,  Bulletin  32) ; “ East  Windsor,  May, 
1016,”  by  N.  S.  Light  (pp.  34.  Bulletin  45) ; “ New  Hartford,  1016,” 
by  E.  Ward  Ireland  (pp.  33,  Bulletin  30,  Series  1917-18);  “Kent, 
1916-17,”  by  E.  Ward  Ireland  (pp.  33,  Bulletin  56,  Series  1911-18). 

The  scope  of  these  inquiries  usually  included:  The  early  histiry  of 
the-town  and  the  beginnings  of  school  activity;  location,  topogJaph'y, 
and  resources;  the  town’s  finances  and  school  revenues  and  e.xpendi- 
tures;  population  analysis;  the  sckool  population,  attendance,  clas- 
sification, and  pro^^u^  of  pupils;  school  buildings,  equipment,  and 
grounds;  teachers ^^^struction,  observed  or  tested;  administration 
and  .supervision.  The  conditions  varying  in  these  towns,  a uniform 
scheme  of  inspection  and  testing  could  not  be  applied.  Conditions 
were  reported  as  found.  “A  system  of  control  which  makes  possible 
a janitor’s  striking  and  cursing  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
presence  of  pupils  is  abominable.  And  this  incident  on  a day  of 
visitation  by  the  writer  has  not  been  the  only  occurrence  of  a similar 
nature”  (Glastonbury).  The  indifference  of  the  school  committee 
to  school  conditions,  and  a failure  during  four  months  to  secure  a 
public  meeting  or  conference  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  novel  plan  of 
sending  within  one  month  -a  series  of  seven  postals  to  the  voters  of 
the  town  setting  forth  the  main  findings  in  the  form  of  questions. 
“The  people  were  entitled  to  the  facts”  (East  Windsor).  Tests  of 
the  i^ults  of  instruction  were  devised  in  arithmetic,  language, 
spelling,  geography  (location),  and  history  (dates)  and  given  in 
Seymour.  New  Hartford,  and  Kent,  the  results  being  e.xhibited  in 
the  appendices. 

CITY  SURVEYS.  * 


I 


Boston^  M aw.— The  greatly  increased  cost  of  public  education  in 
Boston  has  led  to  two  surveys, of  the  city’s  school  sytem.  The  main 
features  of  the  first  survey,  1911,  were  statecUn  the  report  of  the  Com- 
. missioner  of  Education  (Chap.  XXIV,  Vb!.  I,  1914,  pp,  621-528). 
In  1915  the  finance  commission  yras  requested  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  to  invratigate  the  great  increase  in  schooLexpenses.  “ With  the 
appropriatibn  of  $5,000  in  hand,  the  finance  conimission^  decided  to 
s^plement  the  report  of  1911  with  an  invertigation  by  an  educar 
tional  expert”  This  inquiry  extendedfrona  October  1, 1916,  to  Jan- 
uary 22, 1916,  the  results  appearing  iii  the  “Report  of  a Study  of 
eertain  PhiusM  of  the  PubUc  School  System  of  B«stoh,  Maj^.  made 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,”  City  of 
Boston,  Document  87,  1916  (219  pp.,  chapters,  16  tables,  12  dia- 
grams). A second  document,  “Report  on  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment with  Especial  Emphasis  on  the  need  for  a Reorganization 
of  its  Central  Administrative  System”  (66  pp.)^  contains  a review 
of  the  report  of  the  survey  committee  (pp.  6-49),  and  a review  of  the 
assistant  superintendents’  “reply”  (pp.  50-61). 

The  personnel  of  the  survey  committee,  with  their  special  topics 
of  study,  included  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  director  of  the  study  and 
chairman  of  the  committee;  George  D.  Strayer,  administrative  offices 
and  supervision  districts;  Lewis  H.  Carris  and  Egbert  E,  MacNary, 
prevocational  and  vocational  features  of  the  schools;  Edwin  Hebden, 
vocational  needs  of  Boston  children  ; Leonard  P.  Ayres,  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings;  Earie  Clark,  general  study  of  costs;  Don  C. 
Bliss,  the  organization  of  supervision  and  the  work  of  special  classes; 
Henry  S.  West,  the  high  school  situation.  “Though  the  director 
holds  himself  individually  responsible-  for  each  and  every  part  of 
what  Js  here  presented  the  report  represents  the  combined  judg- 
ment of  all  who  participated  in  the  study.” 

The  report  does  not  present  itself  as  “a  complete  survey  ” of  the 
schools  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  the  study  was  restricted 
to  those  .phases  of  the  system  “ having  to  do  chiefly  with  organization 
and  costs,”  specified  as  follows:  Cost  of  administration  of  the  school 
system,  with  the  various  duties  of  the  administrative  officers;  the  or- 
ganization of  high  and  grammar  school  districts  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  duties  of  principals;  the  proper  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher;  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year;  the  elimination  of  extra 
pay  to  teachers  for  service  in  vacation  schools;  the  shortening  of  the 
common  school  course  from  eight  to  seven  years;  the  value  of  the 
new  schools  and  studies  established  since  1911;  method  of  paying 
salaries  to  teachers*  whether  or  not  the  system  of  furnishing  addi- 
tional school  accoAimodations  is  being  carefully  and  economically 
planned.’  The  director  observes  that  a complete  survey  would  in- 
clude many  *additional  topics,  among  which  are: 


1.  The  relation  of  the  coursed  of  study  to  Individual  differences  exlstlug 
among  children  and  to  modern  social  demands, 

2.  The  quality  of  teaching.  ^ 

3.  The  achievements  of  pupils. 

4.  The  adequacy  of  present  provision  for  physical  welfare  of  children,  pre- 
vocational and  vocational  training,  special  classes;  playgrounds. 

5.  TOe  powibillty  of  Improving  the  present  aystem  of  recording  and  report- 
ing sdiool  Acts,  Including  the  ^qslderatlon  of  the  qu^tlon  of  clerks  In  ele- 
mentary and  In  high  schools. 

6.  An  Industrial-cominerclal  survey.  / . 

7.  The  classification  of  children  In  the  school  system,  Including  a 'Study  of 
fetardatlOD;  elimination,  and  progress  of  children,  together  with  a coosldera- 

of  proino^on  rat^  failure  by  studies,  ^d  the  like. 
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cnssioQ  of  the  several  topics  taken  auto  consideration.  The  presuppo- 
sitions which  serve  as  a preamble  to  this  summary  could  well  serve 
as  the  foreword  to  the  survey  of  every  public-Sfchool  system  in  order 
to  bring  together  school  officials,  citizens,  and  surveyor^  upon  a com- 
mon platform  from  which  to  view  with  like-mindedness  all  findings 
and  recommendations.  ^ 

On  January  3, 1916,  the  Commissiontir  of  Education  iijidertook  the 
organization  of  the  survey  which  had  been  proposed  as  early  as 
December,  lOH,  by  representatives  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce^  and  with  whirfi  the  San  Francisco  board  of  education  co- 
operated. The  Bureau  of  Education  furnished  fhe  services  of  five 
specialists  and  the  board  of  education  seven  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, who  were  nominated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  from  a list 
approved  by  the  board,  of  education.  The  commission,  as  finally 
loade  up,  ^and  the  topics  to  which  each  member  was  assigned,  are  as 
follow^  William  T.  Bawden,  director  of  field  work  for  the  survey 
commission,  i manual  training,  vocational  education  ; • Henrietta  W. 
Calvin,  'home  economics ; Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  school  architecture, 
sanitation,  buildings,  and  equipment;  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  civic  educa- 
tion; John  L.  Randall,  school  and  home  gardening;  Frederick  E. 
Farrington,  education  for*  immigraiits;  William  M,  Davidson,  organ- 
ization, adminiftration,  financial  and  fiscal  problems;  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  elementary  ^hools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching; 
John  W,  Withers,  elementary  schools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching;  J.  Stanley  Brown,  secondary,  education;  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  fine  arts;  Will  Earhart,  music. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  field  included  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary by  ei^t  menubars  and  the  month«of  August,  after  the  opening 
of  the  new  school  year,  by  fohr  members,  aggregating  a total  of  347 
days  in  San  Francisco.  Every  elementary  school,  every  high  school; 
and  16  evening  schools  were  visited.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
conferences  were  held  with  groups  of 'teachers  and  principals.  The 
expense  of  the  survey  w(^  estimated  at^^,500.  The  report  is  con- 
tained in The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  A Re- 
port to  the  San  Francis  Bo^rd  of  Education  of  a Survey  made 
under  Direction  of  the  United  States  Cotomissioner  of  Educa- 
Bulletin,  1917,  No.  46  (644  pp.,  221  tables,  J6  figures). 

. The  ^pe  pf  the.survey  is  mdilj  seen  from  the  following  topics, 
to  ecKdi  of  which  a separate  diapter  is^deyoted:  The  city  of  San 
Francisco;  a ^Ustical  study  of  the  school  ^stem';  organizaii^  and 
adimnist^tion;  school ; j^oolVbuil^  and 

tevts  of  the  iK^eTeiueiiiB,  (^^ 

the;  high  ^ecl^ja;  chio  educaUon;  niumc  in  ^e  schoolsi  iur 

ygf^ 
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nomic  value  of  school-directed  gardening.  A striking  feature  of 
this  survey  is  the  new  ^d  special  subjects  which^M  included,  indic- 
ative of  (fonditions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  westera^s^ion  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coi^st.  The l^th,  tenth, 
nfl^nth,  and  sixteenth  topics,  touch  upon  thash  specific  couditions* 

The  t^  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  were  made^in  thVsubjecte^ 
of  penmanship,  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  the  prepai^on  of 
the  report  on  the  results  in  each,  respectively<being  made  undhr  the 
direction  of  Frank  N.  Freeman,  L.  D.  Coffman,  N.  L.  Garrison,  and 
C arter  Alexander.  So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  writing  of  the 
children  was  found  to  be  good;  in  spelling  the  city  as  a whole  ranks 
considerably  above  the  standard  average  for  a large  number’ of  cities; 
in  arithemtic,  the  children  made  an  unusually  good  showing  in 
speed,  but  not  in  accuracy,  and  did  not  evidence  the  usual  increase 
in  this  quality  with  progress  through  the  grades.  Instruction  in 
reading  stands  in  need  of  standardization  so  as  to  insure  g^de-to 
grade  progre®  and  greater  uniformity  in  school  situations,  a/id  thus''- 
to  facilitate  transfer  and  promotion  of  students.  The  ihtensive 
study  of  the  13  and  14  year  old  pupils  in.  11  elementary  schools,’ 

_ fleeted  at  i^yidom  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  F.  J.  Kelly, 
in  the  interests  of  the  development  of  a program  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, indicates  a new  mode  of  attack  upon  the  problems  in  this 
field. 

Grand  Rapids^  Mkh, — One  of  the  most  searching  studies  of  a 
school  system,  that  has  yet  been  made,  is  to„’be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  “School  Survey  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1916 ”*(506  pp.,  IT 
chapters,  112  tables,  94  diagrams).  The  survey  was  originally 
pIiTiined  .by  the  board  of  education  to  study  the  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion.  As  the  results  of  Uie  study  of  the  instructional  problems  were 
obtained,  it  bectcme  apparent  that  this  system  was  securing  a dis- 
tinctive type  of  results  which  doubtless  involved  high  cost,  and,  ac- 
cbidingly,  the  scope  was  extended  to  include  a comparative  study 
of  the  costs.  • • 4,  ^ 

The  following,  including  Charles  H.  Judd,  comprised  the  survey 
, steff  and  the  topics  tb  which  they  were  assigned: 

Charles  S.  Berry;  special  clastes ; J ohn  F.  Bobbitt,  elementary  school 
cnrriculum^d  whool buildings,;  George  S. Counts, arithmetic;  John 
B.  Craguh,  music;  Calvin  O.  Davis,  high  schools;  John  JI.  Francis, 
junior  high  schools;  Frank  N.  Freeman,  writing;  '^^illiam  S.  Gray 
reading;  Benj^n  F.  Pittenger,  statistic^  material,  (in  part),  on 
.teachers  and  proniotioDS;  Harold  0.  Rmry,  »ach^  „nd 

Matthew.  H.  Willing,  English  compositioiiL'  * 

4 Dr.  Judd  orraniited  the  sttff,  edited  th©;  reetiitai  i^, 
s portipns  of  tlie  report  not  othywim  (nHWed  j. 
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The  report  comprises  the  following  topics  in  chapter  order:  The 
^chers;  nonpromotions  and  failures  in  the  elementary  schools; 
in^bduction  to  tests;  reading;  composition;  arithmetic;  penman- 
sMp;  music;  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools;  introduction  to 
high-school  report;  s^ndary  schools;  special  classes  of  the  public 
schools  of  Grand  Rapids;  buildings  and  equipment;  the  cost  of  public 
education  in  Grand  Rapids;  the  business  management  of  the  public 
schools;  administrative  organization.  The  final  chapter  presents  a 
summary  of  the  entire  report  (pp.  484-506). 

In  addition  to  the  results  secured  in  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ard tests  which  were  used  to  discover  the  ability  of  children  in  each 
of  the  school  ^bjects  studied,  the  survey  is  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  i^  specification  of  the  functions  of  supervision  in  the  development 
of  ^truction.  Detailed  analyses  of  grade  progress  in  the  several 
objects  are  so  presented  as  to  indicate  both  to  principals  of  build- 
ings and  to  supervisors  how  the  checking  up  of  the  results  of  teach- 
ing can.be  carried  forward  diagnostically  both  in  particular  build- 
ings and  in  particular  grades.  ■ 

^e  report  in  general  shows  that  there  is  a very  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  progress  in  the  Grand  Rapids  school  system.  Instruction 
is  of  a high  order,  and  the  results  are  relatively  superior.-  The  tie- 
tailed recommendations,  which  have  been  outlined  ijk^his  summary, 
and  are  presented  in  full  in  the  report,  would  make  tor  an  improve- 
ment of  a school  system  already  well  organized  and  carrying  on  its 
work  in  a very  adequate  fashion. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  use  of  a new  composition 
scale  which  is  derived  from  material  gathered  in  a similar  test  in 
Denver,  Colo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  in  the  San  Francisco 
survey,  music  is  made  a subject  of  study  in  the  Grand  Rapids  sur- 
vey. A new  type  of  foreign. language  courses  is  suggested  for  the 
junior  high  school.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  recommeftdation 
Ihet  advanced  courses  in  the  senior  high  school  should  be  given  a 
“practical  or  functioning  trend.”  The  extended  analysis  of  the  data 
relating  to  high-school  teachers  sets  a new  degree  of  attainment  in 
rarvey  methods.  The  disctissioh  of  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
cost  is  clarified- by  the  preliminary ' definition  of  the  10  different 
terms  Used  in  this  report.  Grand  Rapids  is  compared  with  18  cities 
in  the*  items  of  expense. 

; ff/o.-rQne  of  the  largest  and  most  carefully  planned 

EuhHc-schbol  surveys  which  has  been  conducted  during  the  bieftnium, 

1 that;  of  the  public’ schools  of  St.  Louis.  This  survey  “was  organ-- 
hy.i^e  toard  of  ^ for  the  |)urpose  of  securing  a definite 
‘facte;  oit^  to  ba»  its  financial  policy  and  with  which  to 
•pWPMade  ^0;mtiz(ais.  of  St^  T^uis  of  the  wisdom-  of  this  policy,”  and 

in.  ^e  a”  bond  issue  of 
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$8,000,000.”.  The  survey  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  education 
on  &lay  11,  1916.  The  survey  of  instruction  was,  accordingly,  un- 
dertaken and  completed  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  school  year 
1915-16.  The  final  reports  of  the  difiTerent  sections  of  the  survey 
were  filed  with  the  board  in  August  and  September,  1916.  * The  cort 
■ of  the  survey  was  $9,780.06,  exclusive  of  the  printing  of  the  reports. 
The  survey  was  published  December,  1917. 

The  organization  of  the  work  of^e  survey  included:  (1)  (Jen- 
eral  organization  of  school  system;  (2)  records,  observations,  and 
tests  of  schools,  elementary  schools,  including  nonpromotions  and 
promotions,  observations  of  instruction,  the  course  of  study,  reading, 
arithnxetic,  and  handwriting,  special  schools,  and  high  schools;  (3). 
administration:  supervisory  organization,  including  music,  draw- 
ing,* and  physical  education ; divisions  of  administration,  including 
attendance  department,  department  of  hygiene,  and  appointmen^f 
teachers  and  teacher  training;  (4)  building:  construction,  hygi^ 
use  of  buildings  for  classes;  (5).  finance. 

The  respective  assignments  of  the  members  of  the  staff  to  the  above 
topics  are  indicated  in  the  following  list  of  the  reports,  which,  for 
purposes  of  publication,  were  grouped  in  seven  volumes. 

VoL  I.  Part  1.  General  statement Charles  H.  Judd. 

Part  2.  Administration  and  organization^ JH.  C.  Morrlsoiu 

Part  3.  Appointment  of  teachers  and  teacher  traln- 

Charles  H.  Judd* 

vol.  II,  Part  1.  Nonpromotions  and  two-qunrter  promotions 

In  th’e  elementary  schools 1 Charles  H.  Judd* 

Part  2.  Observations  of  elementary  school  Instruc- 
tion  George  A.  Mlrlck* 

Part  3.  The  curriculum  situatlotf j.  p.  Bobbitt 

Part  4.  Reading William  S.  Gray. 

Parts.  Arithmetic Charles  H.  Judd* 

Part  e.  Handwriting Frank  N.  Freeman. 

Port  r.  Special  schools— Walter  P.  Dearborn. 

Vol  III.  High  schoolB A.  B.  Meredith. 

Vol  IV.  Finances .. 0.  Rugg, 

Part  1.  Public  school  costs  In  St  Loulsi 
Part  2.  The  business  management  of  the  public 
schools. 

Vol  V.  Part  1.  Construction  of  school  bulldlnga.. A w.  R.  McOomaefc^* 

Part  2.  Hygiene  of  school  buildings l.F.  B.  Dressier. 

Part  3.  The  use  of  elementary  and  hIgh-school 

clasOTooma- s.  O.  Hartwrtt  ^ 

Vol  VI.  Parti.  Music ...Jj.  Beach  Cragua 

. - Part  2.  Drawing , K.  R Danlela. 

Part  8.  Phjratcal  education ^^-—1—.;. -George  W.  Bhler. 

(Volume  VI  ta  not  published  and  It  Is 
. - ^ . expected  irtll  not  be. ) 

. . \ 

'VoLVII.  Parti.  ChUd;accountlng,andattendan» 0.  Vorrlaom  » 
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ITie  splendid  record  which  the  St.  Louis  schools  had  been  making 
through  a long  period  of  years  gives  reason  for  special  interest  and 
satisfaction  in  the  results  of  this  survey.  One  of  our  leading  school 
systems  thus  has  its  enviable  record  confirmed  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  present  scientific  standards  of  measurement.  The  scofie  of  the 
inquiry  is  readily  .gathered  from  the  extended  general  statement  of 
the  findings  tmd  recommendations  in  Volume  I (pp.  5-46). 

Perhaps  the 'most  distinctive  and  valuable  point  emphasized  in 
the  St.  Louis  survey  is  the  close  connection  between  the  erection  of 
, school  buildings  and  the  educational  policy  of  a system  stated  in 
terms  of  the  course  of  study  and  teaching  activity.  This  identifica- 
tion of  interests  apj^ars  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  report 
and  is  summarized  in  the  following  statement  of  the  director: 

The  fact  la  that  a school  building,  la  In  a very  Important  sense  of  the  word 
a concrete  embodiment  of  the  whole  school  policy.  When  one  thinks  of  a school 
building,  therefor^e  must  think  of  It  in  terms  of  the  plans  which  the  soh.)Ol 
administration  has  for,  the  use  of  this  building.  For  example.  If  a school  build- 
ing contains  a gymnasium  and  a swimming  pool.  It  Is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
admlnlstrarive  officers  who  put  the  gymnasium  and  the  swimming  pool  Into  the 
building  contemplate  nslng  It  as  a part  of  the  regular  educational  equipment. 
They  will  by  their  policy  of  construction  bo  called  upon  Immediately  to  provide 
the  time  and  Instruction  necessary  to  use  this  material  equipment.  The 
moment  they  begin  to  try  to  provide  time  for  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool 
they  win  raise  a number  of  questions  with  regard  to  the  relative  Importnnc^ 
of  swimming  as  contrasted  with  arithmetic  and  reading.  The  swimming  pool, 
therefore,  comes  to  be  part  of.  every  consideration  of  the  couyse  of  study. 
What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  swimming  pool  could  be  said  with  regard 
to  all  of  the  other  characteristics  of  the  building. 

The  whool  system  becomes  aware  of  lack  of  proper  building  equipments 
long  before  the  dtlsens  In  general  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  course  of 
study  and  the  general  policy  of  the  school  system  are  being  invaded  It  is  In- 
evitable. of  course.  If  there  Is  a lack  of  funds,  that  the,  school  organisation  will 
, ultimately  be  cramped  because  of  this  Inability  to  enlarge  the  work  of  the 
schools.  But  the  ordinary  citizen  Is  not  likely  to  realize  that  the  lack  of  funds 
meahs  a reduction  In  the  richness  of  the  course  of  study  and  a deterioration  of 
Instruction. 


Oary,  /n<f.— The  advanceAent  of  educational  science  and  the  pro- 
%g,motion  of  administrative  practices  in  controlling  the  school  experi- 
ences of  children,  as  reflected  in  opinion,  on  one  hand,  and,  as  known 
by- deliberate  comparative  judgments  and  exact  measurements,  on 
other,  have  .shared  in  a rare  good  fortune  during  the  biennium. 
Wo  experiment  in  public  education  in  the  United  States  has  more 
^ckly  or  widely  influenced  the  formulation  of  opinions,  and  like- 
w^  conviction  within  an  increasing  group  of  official  minds 

elMVvliere  than  the  undertaUngs  and  apparent  novelties  at  Gary, 

opon  mwy  a visitor  by  its  demonstra- 
tiou  pf  what  <^' be  done  for  chil4ren,  if  not  .what  children  can  do 
for  fhaniBolvAa  ni^  the  atudly-play-work  ptpgram  l«d  to  eflhrta 
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to  reproduce  fts  obvious  features  more  or  less  formally  in  other  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  so  plainly  had  some  of  its  leading  issues  involved 
been  controverted  that  it  was  impossible  to  poll  citizens  by  the 
question:  Are  you  in  favor  of  “garyizing”  our  schools? 

In  view  of  what  “ Gary  ” had  become  in  American  public  educa- 
tion the  most  important  survey  of  the  biennium  is  that  of  its  schools. 
The  value  of  the  survey  as  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  and  the 
interpretation  of  educational  progress  has  had  no  more  fortunate 
opportunity  for  revelation  than  in  this  study.  The  comparative 
merits  of  the  traditional  methods  as  over  against  the  surveying 
methods  of  estimating  the  basic  worth  of  contributions  to  both  ad- 
ministrative and  instructional  experiments  may  now  be  exhibited 
by  the  critical  student  more  accurately  than  ever  before.  Our  edu- 
cational enlightenment  has  been  exceptionally  advanced  by  the  re- 
port of  the  study  of  the  Gary  schools  which  was  undertaken  in  1917  by 
the  Genera!  Education  Board  at  the  request  o*f  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  city  superintendent  of  Gary.  The  report,  “The  Gary 
Public  Schools,”  New  Ycrk,  1918  (over  1300  pages),  comprises 
seven  parts  “ dealing  with  the  more  characteristic  or  important 
aspects  of  school  work  at  Gary,”  proceeded  by  a general  volume, 
“The  Gary  School:  A General  Account,”  which  summarizes  the 
separate  reports  and  presents  “a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire 
situation : ” 

Part  1.  A Geuerol  Account  Abmham  Flexner  and  Frank  P,  Bachman, 

Part  2.  OrKanizatiou  and  Administration.  George  D.  Strajer  and  Frank 
P.  Bachman.  - ^ 


Part  S.  Cos(%,  school  year,  191.^1916.  Frank  P.  Bachman  and  Kalnh 
Bowman.  * 

Pyt  4.  Industrial  work.  Charles  R.  Richards. 

Wt  6.  Household  arti , Eva  W.  White. 

Part  0.  Physical  training  and  play.  Lee  F.  Hanmert 

Paik  7.  Science  teaching.  Otis  W.  Caldwell. 

Pai^  8.  Meosurement  of  ciassroom  products,  Stuart  A.  Courtis." 

Thl  scope  of  the  survey  is  more  clearly  indicated,  by  the  speAl 
topics  considered.  In  addition  to  the  summarizing  by  chapters  of 
^ the  several  separate  parts  the  general  volume  presents  data  and 
interpretations  on:  Gary,  its  industries  and  its  people;  course  of 
study ; teaching  staff;  classroom  instruction  (judged  by  observations 
extending  over  four  months  and  batod  on  a total  of  228  recitations 
in  the  eight  grades  and  the  high  school) ; auditorium  and  religi^" 
instruction;  enrollment,  attendance,  and  pupir progress;  and"'^^  ' 
elusion.,  The  special  topics  of  the  other  parts  are: 

Part  2.  Present-day  problems ; program;  plant;  organluUon;  use  of  plant- 
supervision  and  administration ; comparsttre  cost  • " , ’ 
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Part  8.  ifcconiitiDg  methods;  current  cost  of  entire  system;  correot  cost  of 
regular  day  schools ; current  cost  of  larger  day  schools ; current  cost  of  the 
school  shoim;  capital  outlay  for  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment;  fixed 
charges;  financing  the  system. 

Part  4.  Shop  work  In  Gary  schools;  shops  and  tests  (machine,  forge,  foundry, 
printing)  In  Emerson  School;  shops  and  tests  (printing,  woodworking,  sheet 
motair"plumblng,  painting,  shoe)  In  Froebel  School;  shop  work  in  Jefferson 
School;  drawing  and  handwork;  forms  and  records;  summary  and  codcIusIodb. 

Part  5.  Aim  of  household  arts  work ; cooking,  time  schedule  and  enroll- 
ment; the  cafeteria;  staff  and  Instruction;  tests;  merits  and  defects;  sewing, 
time  schedule  and  enrollment;  equipment,  staff  and  Instruction;  tests;  merits 
and  defects. 

Part  6.  Place  of  physical  training  and  play;  facilities;  teaching  staff;  In- 
struction; tests  and  results;  merits  and  defects. 

Part  7.  Science  teaching  as  a part  of  a modern  curriculum;  science  teaching 
In  the  Gary  schools  (general  plan,  time  allotment) ; dally  teaching  schedules 
and  composition  of  classes;  nature  study  and  garden  work  In  primary  grades; 
staff  and  Instruction  in  nature  study ; botany  and  gardening ; zoology ; phyalcs ; 
chemistry ; tests ; pupil  helpers  in  scisnce  work ; conclusion.  ■ 

Part  8.  Introduction;  tests  and  testing  conditions;  handwriting;  spelling; 
arithmetic;  composition;  reading  (the  presentation  of  the  general  results  of 
each  of  the  five  subjects  tested  Is  followed  by  a critical  discussion) ; factors 
affecting  performance ; conclusions. 

The  several  authors  received  special  assistance  in  various  phases 
of  their  work  from  Frank  L.  Shaw,  Edith  Holman,  Anna  C.  Thom- 
blum,  Trevor  Arnett,  Frederick  Cleveland,  Frank  E.  Spaulding,' 
Anna  M.  Cooley,  Shattuck  0.  Hartwell,  Frank  'VV.  Ballou,  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Edwn  d L.  Thorndike,  Charles.  H.  Judd, 
"William  S.  Gray,  and  groups  of  assistants,  some  of  whom  were 
especially  trained  to  do  specific  tasks  with  unquestioned  accuracy. 
Each  part  of  the  report  is  amplified  with  numerous  tables,  charts, 
illustrations,  and  special  appendices,  some  of  which  are  richly  sup- 
plied with  samples  of  the  evidences  supporting  the  conclusions. 
Taken  as  a whole,  t^  Gary  study  is  probably  the  most  analytic  educa- 
tional survey  yet  accomplished.  By  reason  of  the  ample  resources 
available  for,  and  the  freedom  enjoyed  in,  the  undertaking,  it  was 
possible  to  increase  the  number  of  aids  and  devices  use^,  to  vary  the 
approaches  to  the  study  of  particular  phases,  and  to  cross  section  at 
different  angles,  the  p>rpcesses  and  the  results  characteristic  at  Gary. 

In  marked  contrast  with  t4e  usual  survey,  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  task  of  fiiiding  the  secret  of  “ a local  situation,”  the  results  of 
the  Gary  survey,  in  a peculiar  sense,  necessarily  become  vital  for  all 
educational  interests,  especially  in  tlie  United  States.  The  evalua- 
tions discovered  are  direct  contributions,  derived  from  the  ascertain- 
. able  resulte  of  an  experiment  on  a large  soale»  “While  Gary  would 
hardly  have  ^en  selected  deliberately  as  the, fittest  place  for  a con-, 
'.aderable  experiment  in  pyblic  education,  nevertheless,  ftVim  one 
point  of.  mw,  perhaps  no  pla<»  could  have  been  chpsen  where  there 
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were  fewer  obstacles  and  where  conditions  were  more  favorable  to 
innovation.”  That  the  schools  are  feeling  the  impetus  of  experi- 
mentation is  indicated  by  the  “complication”  of  various  detailed 
features  which  tends  to  baffle  analysis  and  evaluation  in  light  of  long- 
established  practices,  and  also  by  this  observation:  “There  has  been 
a distinct  process  of  development,  at  times  such  rapid  and  unstable 
development,  that  our  account  will  in  some  respects  be  obsolete  before 
y it  ^ printed.” 

Gary  is  credited  with  having  ^ adopted  the  progressive,  modem 
<:onception  of  school  function,,  formulated  its  conception  in  clear 
terms,  and  with  all  possible  expedition  provided  facilities  adequate 
to  the  conception.”  - Its  experimentation  in  utilizing  its  plant  by  all  ' 
the  children  has  resulted  in  its  distinctive  contribution  to  school  or- 
ganization. “ Gary  has  attempted  to  practice  democratic  theory  in 
school  conduct  and  discipline.”  Over  against  these  achievements  it 
is  found  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  “ defective  ” both  in  respect 
to  administration  and  supervision,  that  in  the  fundamental  necessi- 
ties of  education,  the  “ old  line  ” branches,  the  achievement  falls  short 
of  usual  performances,  and,  in  respect  to  the  expansion  of  the  cur- 
riculum by  the  addition  t>f  scientific  materials,  community  work,  and 
physical  education,  etc.,  “ that  mere  practical  occupation  is  not  alone 
broadly  educative.”  While  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  measure  ac- 
curately by  cost  computations,  because  “ the  town  buys  different  op- 
portunities under  different  conditions,”  it  is  concluded  that  the  ad- 


vantages offered  “probably  cost  less  than  the  same  advantages  on  a 
more  conventional  plan  of  school  organization.” 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  survey  is  its  persistent  effort  to 
establish'its  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  objective  evidence.  Wherever 
possible  standard  and  provisional  tests  were  made,  including  funda- 
mental subjects,  science  teaching,  industrial  work,  household  arts, 
and  physical  education.  Indeed,  in  view  , of  the  exceptional  mono- 
^aphic  treatmeht  of  the  measurements  of  classroom  products,  the 
survey  may  be  regarded  as  a testing  of 'the  tests.  The  more  marked 
developments  at  Gary  and  of  the  survey  use  of  tests  are  almost  coeval, 
and  there  is  accordingly  a fitting  timeliness  in  this  effort  to  make 
a critical  study  of  the  results  secured,”  and  thus  arrivf  at  their  true 
value  in  the  interpretation  of  specific  educational  processed. 

Standard  tests  in  five  of  the  common  subjects  were  given  in  the 
four  larger  schools  and  included  elementary  and  high-school  grades. 
The.  subjects- are  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetic,  English  com- 
position, and  reading.  Handwriting  .was  tested  by  three  methods: 
The  Cleveland  free  choic^  Courtis  dictation,  and  specimens  obtained 
from  the  composition  tests,  The  Ayrw  scal^  was  used  in  finding  the. 
quality.  Spelling  was  measured  by  the  Ayres  scales  the  tnaterial 
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being  collected  in  three  ways:  The  Cleveland  survey  lists  of  <Ks- 

• connwtfed  words,  sentence  dictation  at  a definite  rate,  and  the  spell- 
ings itt'the  imposition  papers.  In  arithmetic,  use  was  made  of  the 
Courtis  Scries  B test  in  fundamentals  and  of  the  multiplication  and 
fraction  tests  of  the  Cleveland  survey.  Narration  was  tiie  only 
form  of  English.  comj>osition  measured,  the  test  given  followed  the 
plan  in  the  Denver  survey,  the  quality  being  rated  by  the  Hillegas 
scale  and  the  papers  scored -for  different  sorts  of  errors.  Oral  read- 
ing was  tested  by  Gray’s  scale,  and  silent  reading  by  a reading-and- 

• reproduction  test,  by  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  test,  and  by  the 
Trabue  language  scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  The  total  number  of  tests, 
including  repetition,  was  55.  The  total  number  of  papers  scored 
.and  tabulated  was  69,282.  Unusual  care  exercised  in  securing 
control  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  given.  Dupli- 
cating the  scoring  of  papers  and  checking  by  the  examinei*s  were 
precautions  taken  to  secure- accurate',  data,  in  addition  to  the  special 
training  g;iven,  as  in  English  composition  and  reading,  to  the  scorers 
for  the  task  of  scoring  the  papers.  The  general  conclusion  derived 

V from  the  measurements  is — 

Tiiat  the  product  of  cl08sr(H)iD  tetichlng  of  tlie  fandamentals  listed  above  Is 
poor  In  quality  and  Inadequate  In  amount;  It  approximates  In  character  the 
product  of  the  poorer  conventional  schools,  and  reveals  In  no  particular  the 
slightest  Indication  that  It  has  been  affected  either  favorably  or  unfavorably 
by  the  enriched  curriculum,  or  other  special  features  of  the  Gary  schools. 

The  results  do  not  mean  at  .all  that  the  movement  for  the  soclalizutlon  of 
school  work  Is  wrong,  that  the  new  type  of  organization  Is  Injurious,  and  that 
a modernized  program  is  a failure. 

* • * When  the  Investigation  was  undertaken,  * it  was  exifteted  that  de- 
cisive results  would  be  secured,  it  must  now  be  emphasized  again  and  again 
that  the  effects  of  the  newer  Ideals  of  education  have  not  been  measured, 
because  at*  Gary  these  Ideals  are  operating  under  such  conditions  that  they 
play  little  or  no  part  in  determining  the  product  of  classroom  teaching. 

The  Gary  survey,  accordingly,  brings  us  to  the  point  where  one 
^ paust  -question,  whether  or  not,  vital  experimentation  outruns  the 
range  of  “standardized  ” tests?  Must  these  be  revised,  or  even  en- 
^tirely  reconstructed  in  order  to  keep  up  with, the  modem  socisHzed 
school  ? Must  measurement  forsake»“  the  fundamentals  ” and  pursue 
“ the  newer  ideals  of  education  ” in  order  to  preeerve  integrity 
of  the  science  of  education? 

Zfarmftwy,  Pd.— “The  Plain  Truth  About  the  High  School 
, Situation  in  Harrisburg”  (24  pp.)  is  another  instance  which  shows 
how  ctmpletely  the  building  project  of  a school  system  involvM  the 
education  iduch  it  undertakes  to  give  to  its  cliildren.  This  docu- 
ment contsiaB  {pp..  ia-24Xtho  r^rt  of  James  H.  Van  Sickle  who 
#ns  inrited  by  the  spedd  high-school  cemunittee  to  tnnitine  the 
the  high-school  sttuation.  His  condusions 
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and  recommendations  were  based  upon  a week’s  observation  in  the 
city  and  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  tKe  committee,  August  1, 
191C.  In  presenting  the  three  alternate  plans  which  the  city  could 
adopt,  the  report  gives  a special  review  of  the  arguments  for  the 
junior  high  school  as  a part  of  a city  plan  of  organization.  At  the 
, general  election  on  November  7,  1916,  the  sum' of  $1,250,000  was 
voted  for  the  use  of  the  school  district  in  m^ing  proper  high-school 
provisions. 

h 1 (i'niiT)gho7T\-^  Mqss^  The  impossibility  of  the  local  authorities 
and  citizens  reatdiing  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  which 
involved  a needed  school  building  in  1914  led  the  school  committee 
•of  the  town  of  Framingham  to  invite  James  H.  Van  Sickle, .George 
D.  Strayer,  and  Ernest  C.  Moore,  as  a special  committee,  to  study 
the  situation  and  to  report  on  the  building  needs  of  the  town.  .This 
report  is  published  in  the  1916  “ Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools”  as  Appendix  A 
(pjl.  42-73).  Several  methods  of  analysis  were  used  for  determin- 
ing the  Imilding  situation,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  schools,  and  the' 
indicated  future  needs  of  the  town,  including  Jhe  Strayer  score 
card  for  city  school  buildings,  increase  in.  population  in  school  at- 
tendance, the  retardation  and  elimination  of  pupils,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  pre.sent  plant,  the  Availability  of  land,  the  industries  into 
which  childi'en  may  be  expected  to  go,  and  transportation  facilities. 
On  thi.s  basis  a building  program  is  recommended. 

Brooklme,  Masx. — On  April  23,  1917,  the  report  of  an  “ Educa- 
tional Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Brookline,  Mass.”  (436  pp., 
with  numerous  tables  and  charts),  Was  presented  to  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Brookline,  which  authorized  the  inquiry  .on  June  5,  1916. 
The  survey  staff  included  James  H.  Van  Sickle, ' dinSetor  of  the 
survey;  Henry  S.  West,  Harlan  Updegraff,  George  D.  Strayer, 
Egbert  E.  MacNary,  May  Ayres,  Bertha  M.  HeConkey,  James  H. 
McCurdy,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  and  Edwin  A.  Shaw.  The  method  of 
the  survey,  which  included  observations  on  the  ground,  distributed 
over  a period  of  six  months,  during  which  different  members  of 
the  staff  were  present  at  different  times, gabled  the  director  “to 
gain  the  necessary  insight  into  the  complex  problems  involved  which 
would  enable  him  to  present  a unified  report  ” for  which  he  assumes 
full  responsibility.  The^scope.  of  the  survey  is  clearly  indicated' 
from  the  topics  to  which*  the  chapters  are  devoted : The  Brookline 
community;  the  school  system;  school  finances;  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  elementary  schools,  high  school,  practical  art^  and  mtm- 
ua!  training  buildings,  public  gymnasium,  summary  of  existing  con-  , 
ditions  and  plans  for  the  future;  the  school  population;  provisions' 
for  s^fe^arding  health;  the  .kinderga^ns;  the  common  branches 
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With  tests  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  penmanship,  reading,  and  compo- 
sition; the  special  branches;  grades  eight  and  nine;  the  high  school; 
the  schopl  of  practical  arts;  a demonstration  school  for  Brookline. 
A sunjmary  of  conclusions  is  presented  on  pages  5-26. 

The  most  interesting  suggestion  growing  out  pf  this  detailed  study 
of  this  wealthy  suburb,  which  “has. been  a pioneer  in  nearly  all 
phases  of  education  whicl\  are  agitating  the  public  mind  to-day,”  is 
the  recommendation  that  the  school  committee  establish  and  main- 
tain a demonstration  school  for  lirooklfne: 

As  a result  of  an  educational  survey,  something  of  a practical  nature  should 
follow  not  only  In  Uie  matter  of  buildings,  organization,  and  general  directions 
as  to  educational  policy,  but  In  addition  aometlilng  that  would  afford  a con- 
tinuous Opportunity  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  best  things  capable  of  being 
done  In  the  town  of  Brookline  Itself. 

Other  cities,  Detroit  and  Boston,  for  Instance,  and  a number  of  smaller  cities 
have  establlshed'departments  of  reference  and  research  which  deal  extensively 
with  the  particular  school  system  as  a whole.  A demonstration  school  would 
^al  Intensively  with  a problem  under  controlled  conditions.  The  results  In 
Boston  and  Detroit  are  publlghed,  and  to  a certain  extent  Brookline  cun  share 
the  benefit  of  their  findings.  But  this  is  not  enough.  There  are  certain  prob- 
lems that  Detroit’s ^efiidency  office  and  Boston’s  efficiency  office  cun  not  solve 
for  Brookline.  The.‘«e  problems  must  be  solved  by  Brookline  and  In  Brookline. 
There  are  other  problems  which  no  school  system  has  yet  undertaken  to  solve. 
Here  hes  Brookline’s  opportunity,  »ot  only  to  benefit  her  own  schools,,  hut^ 
through  publication  of  results  to  make  a unique  coptrlbutlon  to  the  cause  of 
public  education.  Her  wealth  and  her  standing  among  progressive  American 
communities  lead  one  to  expect  from  her  some  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare.  ; 


Richmond^  Ind, — Attention  has  been  given  to  tfte  place  of  the 
kindergarten  in  a number  of  surveys  of  city  schools,  but  the  first 
kindergarten. survey,  as  such^is  reported  in  the  “Survey  of  the 
Kindergartens  of  Itichmond,  Ind.,”  by  Alice  Temple,  issued  ae.  Sup- 
plementary Educational  Monographs  (Vol.  I,  No.  6,  September,  1917, 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  64  pp.).  The”  material  for  the 
study  of  the  eight  kindergartens  of  this  city  was  gatfccred  during, 
visits  made  on  nine  days  in  January  and  February  (1917?),  which 
included  also  all  the  first-primary  grades.  Written  material  by  the 
kindergarten  and  first-primary  teacher,  special  conferences  with 
teachers,  information  from  the  oflSce,  and  ±he  course  of  study  planned 
in  1912  supplied  additional  data  for  developing  the  treatment  and 
reaching  the  conclusions  in  the  five  chapters:  The  kindergartens; 
ropm  equipment ; the  teachers ; the  relation  betw.een  the  kindergarten 
and  the  first  ^ade;  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten, 
including  subject  niatter  and  me%>d8,  iiyinual  activities,  language 
and  literature,  physical  activiti^  and  miuic.* , 

St  Midj  ilftn>u~The  elaborate  study  ot  the  St.  Paul  “situation,” 
authoris^  by  an  ordinance- of  the  city  council  on  May  28,  1916, 
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amended  February  f6,  1917,  and  conducted  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1917,  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  compare, 
in  part,  the  fortunes  of  public  education  under  the  recently  devised 
commission  ’ form  of  city  government  with  its  progress  under  the' 
form  thus  displaced. 


The  four  major  Issues  upon  which  a report  was  desired  Included:  (1)  The 
situation  with  respect  to  the  school^  plant,  together  with  a program  for  the 
development  of  adequate  school  accoTnmcxintlons ; (2)  a study  of  the  needs  of 
St.  Paul  for  vocntlonnl  education  and  a program  for  the  establishment  of  this 
type,  (3)  a study  of  the  work  done  In  the  classroom  with  particular  .reference 
to  the  development  of  more  efficient  teaching  and  a more  satisfactory  currlc- 
culum;  and  (4)  a consideration  of  the  administration  ^ public  education. 


-The  survey  commission  included  George  D.  Strayer,  chairman, 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  and  Charles  A.  Prosser,  each  of  whom  directed 
one  pf  the  three  sections  of  the  study  as  organized.  The  “ Report 
of  a Survey  of  the  School  System  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.”  (pp.  962, 141 
^bles,  9 figures,  2 charts)  comprises:  Part  I,  The  Administrative 
Problem  (pp.  5-210,  55  tables) ; Part  II,  The  Instructional  Problem 
(pp.  211-CGO,  52  tables,  6 figures);  Part* III,  The  Vocational  Prob- 
lem (pp.  661-832,  2 charts);  and  appendix  (pp.  836-962,-34  tables, 
3 figures).  Xhe  editing  of  the  report  and  the  delay  in  publication 
suffered  from  a variety  of  circumstances,  including  war  services  of 
some  of  the  suiweyore.  Part  I,  containing  the  general  administra- 
tion and  school  building  survey,  was  prepared  by  George  D.  Strayer 
and  N.  L..Engelhardt,  and  treats  of  the  administration  of  the  schools, 
school  attendance  and  census,  conservation  of  health,  the  cooperation 
of  the  public  library  with  the  sch'ools,  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
cost  of  school  maintenance.  The  adequacy  of  the  city’s  school  plant 
was  measured  by  the  Strayer  score  card  for  school  buildings.  “ Three" 
or  niore  competent  judges  recorded  their  ratings  on  each  building,” 
“ visited- by  one  man  at  a, time  so  as  to  permit  of  an  unbiased,  unham- 
pered recording  of  the  conditions  actually  found  to  exist  in  the 
building.”  The  report  of  Part  I was  submitted  on  April  15, 1917,  and 
contained  a recommendation  of  a building  program  for  five  years 
to  come,  involving  a bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  which  was  voted  by  the 
taxpayers  in  June,  1917.  A measure  of  the  city’s  financial  abilities 
was  secured  by  comparing  educational  costs  with  24  other-northern 
and  western  cities  with  populations  ranging  from  126,000  to  ^00,000. 

The  political  control  of  a city  school  system  under  the  commission 
form  of  .government  is  noted  by  the  survey  committee,  which  places 


Itself  off  record  as  favoring  the  control  of  public  educaUon  by  a board  of  from 
five  to  seven  members  elected  at  large,  one  each  year  Tor  either  five  or  seven 
'year  terms  of  office  at  a specUl  school  elecUmi.  This  board,  within  certain  llmi- 
taUona,  to  be  determined  by  the  charter,  should  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
aw  Iw  responsible,  for- the  expenditure  of  ^ moneys  ndsed  lor  educatlonid 
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purposes.  The*  board  should,  subject  to  the  limitations  commonly  Imposed 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  debt  and,  upon  the  vote  of  the  people,  have 
the  power  to  Issue  bonds  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  The  board  should 
b®.  responsible  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings. 


Part  II,  which  deals  with  instruction  and  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  appendix,  presenting  data  concerning  the  classification  and 
progress  of  school  pUpils,  constitute  over  five-ninths  of  fhe  entire 
report.  *This  part ’was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Lotus  D. 
Coffman,  assisted  by  the  specialists  indicated  in  the  list  of  its  topics: 
In5?tru(;tion  and  the  cou'rse  of  study;  instruction  in  the  first  fchir 
^ades,  by  Flora  J.  Cook;  instruction  in  the  upper  four  grades,  by 
Lida.  L.  Tail,  Ernest 'Horn,  and  L.  D.  Coffman;  measurement  of 
. childrea’s  achievements,  by  E.  Haggerty  and  M.  R.  Tmbne,  as- 
sisted by’C.  L.  Harlan,  H.  N.  Fitch,^.  Laury,  and  J.  Boraas;  the 
course  of  study,  by  Ernest  J.  ^^orn,  Lida  L.  Tall,  and  L.  D.  Coff- 
man ; the  secondary  school  system,  by  A.  B.  Meredith.  The  appendix 
chapter  on  classification  and  progress  of  school  pupils  was  prepared 
by  Marion  Rex  Trabue. 

The  instructional  problem  was  studied  by  means  of  data  collected 
in  course  of*  the  application  of  six,  in  part,  novel  methods  of  secur- 
ing information:  By  direct  observation  of  recitations;  by  the  chil- 
dren’s own' work,  seewed  through  abpaper  written  (or  drawn,  with 
.colored  crayon,  by  noiiwriting  fir^t -graders)  oh  the  topic  ^‘How  I 
Hav^  Fun”;  by  teachers  describing^in  writing  the,  most  satisfactory 
lesson  or  lessons,  and  tfie  points  therein  considered  good,  they  had 
^ven  during  the  first  half-year;  by  the  written  criticism’s  and  dis- 
cussions of  teachers  after  observing  a model  lesson  by  one  of  their 
number  (e.  g.,  u lesson  in  rending  by  a fourth-grade  teacher)  in 
response  to  five  specific  questions;  by  the  examination  of  data,  fur- 
nished by  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers;  and,  by  standardized 
tests  given  the  piipils.  The  study  of  the  four  upper  grades  did  not 
include  the  children’s  essays  and  the  teachers’  written  description  of 
lessons,  A distinctive  contribution  is  made,  among  the  group  of 
suggestions  offered  for  the  improveineni  of  instruction,  in  the  form 
of  plans  for  making  a course  of  study  for  the  schools  and  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  syllabus  of  the  course  of  study.  It  is  believed 
that  such  work  will  definitely  improve  the  classroom  teaching,  which 
should  be.  the  aim  of  all  who  cooperate  in  this  labor.  The  problem 
of  the  course  of  i^udy  is  to  determine  what  specific  items  of  subject 
matter  arc  to  be  taught.  The  syllabus  attempts  to  assure  that  such 
subject  matter  will  be  taught *and  with  Uie  greatest  efficiency.” 

Over  one-fourth— or  27.8  per  cent,  to  be  exact^f  the  report  is 

given  to  the  results  of  the  extended  measurement  of  the  achievBment 


of  childretr  in.  reading,  spelling,  handwriting,  arithhietic,'^himar,' 
cpimpMitioh,  and  linkage.  t^;we»;difitribdted  betweeh 
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January  26  and  February  21,  so  as  to  measure  all  prades  from  the 
nrst  to  the  fourth  year  high  school  and  “practically  every  child  in 
"the  city  ” by  one  or  more  of  the  standard  tests  and  scales.  In  order 
to  make  the  measurements  representative  of  city  conditions,  a unique 
plan  of  secunng-si.x  rankings  of  all  the  schools  on  six  different  points 
was  adopted,  and  four  different  groups,  “from  the  poorest'to  the 
best,  wm  arranged,  from  each  of  which  two  or  more  buildings  were 
selected  in  all  tests.  A%  a check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements, 
test  data  were  secured  in  eac)i  instance,  excepting  reading  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  high  schools  and  in  grammar,  from  two  groups  of 
schools-those  in  which  the  tests  were  given  by  the  members  of  the 
survey  staff  and  those  in  which  .the  tests  were  given  by  the  teachers 
of  the  classes  they  were  teaching  under  specific  directions.  Tabula- 
tions were  made  for  the  two  groups  separately  and  later  the  results 
, compared  and  combined.  - * 

The  following  measures  were  used : -Spelling,  Ayres;  arithmetic, 
Uoody  (addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division)  ; handwrit- 
ing, Ayres  (three-slant  scale,  1912);  primary  reading,'  Haggerty 
(sight  and  phonetic  scales) ; neadiiig  in  intermediate  and  grammar 
g.ades,. Thorndike’s  scale,  alpha  2,  and  Haggerty,  visual  voc^ulary: 
grammar,  Buckingham  (to  eighth  grades);  language.  Treble  (hn- 
piage  scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E in  elementary  schools  and  L .and  M 
m high  schools) ; composition,  Na.ssau  Coqnty  supplement  of  the 
Hillegas  scale  (elementary  and  ^igh  schools).  Computations  were 
made  so  as  to  render  theseTBi^eur  tests  comparable  with  the  test  • 
norms  determined  pt  various-tim^  In  the  school  year.  In  order  to 
te.st  the  reading  abilities  of  high-school  pupils  a new  scale  was  de- 
vised, involving  “an  understanding-of-sentence  test.”  It  consisted 
of  nine  paragraphs  selected  from  seven  different  writers,  of  varying 
' degrees  of  difficulty,  each  paragraph  calling  for  written  answers  to 
five  specific  questions.  IVliile  “this  test  prbved  to  be  suggestive,  it 
“was  found. somewhat^oo  difficult.”  The  oyerlapjjing  of  the  grades 
and  the  variations  amohg  schools  are  shown  in  detail.  The  recom- 
mendations. include  a spfeificatioii  of  the  supervisory  values  of  test 
results,  a suggestion  of  the  device  of  reclassifying  pupils  according 
to  specific  grade  abilities  for  brief,  intensive  drill  in  various  subjects 
until  they  are  brought  up  to  grade,  and  the  establishment  of  a bureau 
of  educational  research. 


wijn  me  assistance  ot  vv.  H.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince, 
Josephine  T.  Berry,  Mr'T  Gsell,  an  adviso’ry  committee  on  vocational 
education  consisting  of  20  citizens,  and  several  organizations.  ^ The 
study  extended  from  February  6 to  April  15,  1917.  and  was  made 
at  the  total  expensenjlf  $2,000.  The  topics  discussed  include : IVliy 
^ ^ 171029V21— Bun.  88 80,  ^ v , 
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vocational ^ education  for  St.  Paul;  for  what  vocations  should  St. 
Paul  give  training;  how  far  do  the  vocations  train  their  own  work- 
ers, and  how  far  do  the  St.  Paul  schools  meet  the  need  for  vocational 
^ .training;  recoijimendations  as  to  training  needed;  recommendations 
ns  to  types  of  school ; and,  vocational  and  prevocational  training  for 
girls  and  young  women.  The 'appendix  details  short-unit  vocational 
courses^ for  men  and  for  women.  The  limits  of  the  published  report 
excluded  four  Special  studies  which  were  filed  for  public  examination 
^ in  the  office  of  the  city  commissioner  of  education. 

Portland^  Orcg, — One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate 
the  accomplishments  in  school  systems  directly  traceable  to  earlier 
surveys.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  the  publication  of  the  . 
report  of  a given  survey  has  been  ddayed  so  long  as  to  permit  the 
announcement  of  the  adoption  of  a few  of  the  recommendations 
growing  out  of  the  study.  The  ‘-Repoct  of  Supplementary  '6uxyey 
of  PortlandPublic  Schools,”  by  P.  W.  Horn,  Apr^  lillT  pp.), 
especially  interesting  as  an  estimate  of  the  results  pf  a previous 
survey.  This  investigation  was  made  “in  behalf  of  the  chamber  of 
conunerce  and  the  city  school  -board  jointly  ” in  the  month  of  April, 
the  investigator  spending  two  and  one-half  weeks  in  visiting  schools; 
inspectii^  the  work  during  school  hours,  examining  written  work 
prepared  *l)y  pupils,  and  interviewing  ‘^a  large  number  of  people  who 
had  views  to  express  in  regard  to  the  schools.”  The’be  inquiries  were 
to  make  a rapid  survey  of  the  Portland  public  schools  with  special 
reference  to  t)ieir  advance  or  retrogression  since  the  survey  of  d913, 
wl*ch  was  conducted  by  br.  Cubberley  and  a considerable  staff  of 
assistants.  This  resurve}*finds-  that  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Portland  schools  in  48  different  particulars.  In  two  respects  a back- 
ward step  has  been  taken.  Twelve  orthe  original  recommendations 

* which  have  riot  yet  been  put  into  effect  should  be  acted  upon  favor- 
ably. 4 Only  tfirec  of  the  original  recommendations  it  probably  would 

* not  W wise  to  carry  out.  Eighteen  recommendations  are  reaffirmed 
or  ad^ed  in  line  with  the  original  recommendations.*  It  is  found  that 
‘^the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  wajr  of  the  Portland  Schools  to-day 

, are  distrust,  thtf  impbstibility  of  building  up  a better  teaching  corps 
under  present  legislation,  and  the  probability  of  limiting  the  school 
> ifix  levy  to  6.  mills  on  the  dollai:,^when  at  present  6.8  mills  is  needed.” 

. fiteom^n^^(W,-/W.“The  Jitefatuife'of  educationalsurveji^s  has  been 
permanently  enricyd  by  die  publication  of  “A  .Surve^^f  a Public 
&h<tol  System,”  b/ Hcgfiry  Lester  Smith.  (Teachers’  College,  Colum- 
bia Universit^"^l4tributioM  to  Education,  No.  82,  L917;  804  pp,,T58 
^ble^  16  fijpirea)  This  survey,  was  un4erhdcen  “ with  the  two-fold 
V imd  ren^ying  conditions  ” by  using  bo  far  as  . 

a system  wd  of  the  Btato 


university  in  its  midst, -to  which  were  added  a small  amount  of  out- 
,6ido  supervision  and  direction.  It  accordingly  stands  as  eSentially 
a cooperative  survey.  Tlie  entire  period  covered  by  the  study  is  six 
jears,  with  most  of  the  work  having  been  done  in  the  years  1912-13 
^d  1913-14,  during  the  last  of  which  assistance  was  given  by  George 
?■  times  various  tests  were  given,  respectively, 

h,  Clifford  6tone,  E.  E.  Jones,  S.  A.  Courtis,  and  H.  G.  Childs. 
.Theses  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in  Indiana  University , were 
prepared  by  eight  graduate  students  who  worked^n  practical  s^ool 
problems  in  the  city,  and  portions  of  five  of  thesd  studies  are  incor- 
porated in  this  publication.  As  to  the  practical  educational  value 
of  an  autosurvey,’  the  author’s  experience  warranto  him  “in  pre- 
dicting a survey  undertaken  by  the  teaching  corps  as  a whole  wiU 
swn  reveal  to  the  superintendent  that  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  principals,  buildings  as  a whole,  or  individual  teachers  will  sur- 
pass even  his  own  dream  of  what  c«§ld  be  accomplished.” 

The  scope  of  the  study  is  readily  seen  from  the  list  of  topics  which 
are  .treated:  The  community  and  the  plan  of  its  public  school  sur- 
vey; normal  progress,  retdrdation,  and  acctfleration ; census,  enroll- 
^ ment,  promotions,  failures,  withdrawals,  repetitions;  finances;  the 
course  of  study;  achievemferit  of  pupils;  teachers;  supervision  of  in-' 
struction;  school  building;  general  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions; celticisms  of  Bloomington  school  survey;  and  value  of  a sur- 
vey similar  to  that  made  of  Bloomington.  In  view  of  the  dyn'amio 
lAaracter  of  an  educ'ational  system  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  this  study  was  in  progress,  a large  amount  of  the  materitj 
lepresents-the  accumulation  of  readjustments  which  the  school  au- 
thorities and  teaching  staff  were  enabled  to  put  into  practice  in 
the  succeeding  years.  This  enrichment  of  school  life  was  made  possi- 
ble through  the  more  intelligent  direction  and  supervision  resulting 
■from  the  progress  of  the  protracted  studies. 

Over  one-third  of  the  volume  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  achieve- 
^ ment  of  pupils  aa  measured  by  standard  tests,  withdr'awalsiand  faH- 
ur^,  and  correlation  of  rank  in  various^ subjects.'  The  tests  ^ven  in 
anthmetm  include  the  Indianapolis,  Stoije, -Courtis*  Haggerty  arid  ‘ 
- Smith.  The  handwriting  was  measured  by  the  Thorndike  and  Ayres 
Kales.  Spelling  was  tested  by  the  Buckingham,  Rice,  and  Courtis 
•hsta  Compomtion  Md  reading  were  measured  by  the  Courtis  teste  ‘ 
in  English  colnposition  and  rates  of  treading.  Drawing  was  tedBd 
by  the  Thoi^d^e  drawmg  scale.  Bloomington  will  share  in  the 
benefite  of  the  State-wide  application  of  the  Thorndike  visual  Vo- 
wbulsiy  test  and  understanding  of  sentences  test  which  w*e  given 
-»m  a larj(|j  number  .of  i^iaha  towns,.  ' ' * ~ 
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In  attempting  to  evaluate  the. results  of  self-examinations  by 
small  school  system,  the  author  concludes  thus : . ' 

Above  everything  else,  a survey  of  the  Bloomington  type  results  In  riveting, 
ultimately  the  surveyor’s  attetitlon  on  indWIdual  pupHs  and  their  perfocmances 
and  away  from  the  mass  performance.  The  result  Is  that  individual  needs 
become  more  quickly  evfd^nt  and  consequently  more  quickly  ministere<l  to, 

Akron^  Ohio, — When  the  educational  committee  of  tli^  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  <u:^ized  in  December,  1916,  it 
attempted  to  foster  the  widespread  interest  in. public-school  affairp 
by  making — V 

so  complete  a study  of  the  school  system  as  to  ’make  possible  a community  pro- 
gram of  education.  •.  * • We  hud  In  mind  what  Is  best  for  the  young  people 
of  Akron  at  the  present  time,  and  what*  the  line  of  growth  of  the  educational 
system  should  be.  In  order  that  each  succeeding  group  of  children  be  properly 
educated  to  fit  into  Its  life  In  this  city. 


Horace  L.  Brittain,  director  of  the  bureau  of  municipal  research;' 
Toronto,  Capada,  was  invited  to  conduct  the  survey.  He  was  assisted 
by  Thomas  L.  Hinckley,  of  his  bureau,  and  received  the  cordial  coop- 
eration of  the  local  authorities  and  school  staff.  On  July  10,  1917, 
he  presented  his  “Report  on  the  Schools  of  Akron,  Made  for  the 
Educational  Conunittee  of  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce.”  (234 
pp.,  37  tables, 'numerous  graphs  and  photographs.) 

The  three  main  topics  included  in  the  study  are  the  raising  and 
administration  of  school  funds,  the  physic^  plant  and  equipment, 
and  what  the  school  revenue  buys  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Akron. 


The  consideration  of  the  first  topic  presents  general  financiar  facts,* 
financial  methods,  and  business  administration.  The  observation  of 
the  physical  plant  and  equipment  includes' sites  and  buildings,  vem-. 
tilation  and  heating,  lighting,  cloakrooms,  seating,  cleaning  of  rooms, 
and  a school  building  policy  for  Akron.  The  answer  to  the  third 
topic  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  taught  in  the  public  schools; 
hebv^  the  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  arc  taught  in  the  elementary 
^ools;  instruction  in  the  high  schools  ;'Wdqcational  administration 
and  supervision  of  instruction;  education^  records  and  reports;  pro- 
motion of  school  children ; retardation  and  'overage ; elimination  of 
children;  the  exceptional  child;  medical  inspection  and  open-window - 
rooms  in  the  schools;  th^  acadeihic  and  professional  training  of 
teachers,  their  .working  day,  their  pay,  and  length  of  service;  and  the 
mutual  relations  of ‘the  school  and  the  community.  The  ^^up  of 
,.4X;fitndings  4nd  recommetidations  is  presented  in  brief  (pj^  21-35). 
The  educational  committee  resummadl^  the  results  of  the  study  on 
5:  to  12  for  the  l^efit  of  the^  citizens,  to  the  eiid  that  the  benefits 
ac^e  to  the  scK  system  as  early,  as  possiblef 
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appearing  in  some  of  our  smaller  cities,  and  the  consequent  bearing 
uiwn  educational  problems  are  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of  thtf 

Educational  Survey  of  Elyria,  Ohio,”  made  under  the  direction  of 
• lie  Lnited  States  Commissioner  of  Education  (Bulletin,  1918  No 
lo,  pp.  300,  numerous  tables  and  figures).  The.suWey  was  financed 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  received  the  cooperative  support 
of  the  school  oflicers  and  teachers.  The  field  work' was  under  the  di- 
rection of  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  with  whom  was  associated  seven  other 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  five  persons  from  outside. 
Each  phase  of  the  school  system  and  its  activities  studied  was  as- 
signed to  a specialist.  A total  of  94  distinctive  recommendations* 
grew  out  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  study  of  the  following 
special  topics:  Administration  and  supervision;  schcAl  buildings, 
high  school;  instruction  in  primary  grades;  instruction  in  intermfedi- 
ute  and  grammar  grades;  civic  education;  home  economics;  and 
vocational  education. 

Measurements  of  theTesuUs  of  teaching  were  made  by  use  of  Hag- 
gerty  s test  for  reading  vocabulary,  the  Cleveland  survey  word  lists 
selected  from  Ayres’s  spelling  scale,  Thorndike’s  scale  for  quality  of 
penmanship,  Woody’s  (Series  B)  'and  Stqne’s  scales  in  arithmetic. 
A novel  feature  in  the  study  of  instruction  in  the  primary  grades  is 
the  analysis  of  “the  out-of-school  activities”  of  children  in  these 
four  grades.  The  tabulation  (pp.  138-139)  of  these  experiences- 
under  home  work,  home  games,  vacation  activities,  and  book^  read, 
furnishes  useful  guidance  for  correlation  with  the  usu'al  school  room' 
activities.  The  occupational  analysis  of  the  high  school  population 
and  the  vocational  study  of  the  13  to  15  year  old  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  show  a suggestive  extension  of  methods  appropriate 
to  the  study  of  vocational  problems 

JanestfiUe,  M'w.— Upon  the  invitation  of  the  bpard  of  education 

Janesville,  a-city  of  about  14,000  population,  a survey  was  under- 
,taK«|..^  th»  Wisconsin  State  department  of  education.  This  study 
offered  afrtpportunity  “to  present  in  organized  form  for  the  schools 
of  Wisconsin ; the  views  of  the  State  department  on  city  school 
•administration.”  The  survey  was  organized  under  the  genera  Aire<s 
tion  of  C.  P.  Cary,  ^le  activd  direction  of  the  field  work  and  the 
preparation  of  the  report  being  in  charge  of  W.  W.  Thei^ri,  who 
was  assisted  by  H.  L.  Terry,  B.  R.  Buckingham,  H.  N.  Goddard, 
Amy  Bronsky,  Maybell  G.  Bush,  Annie  Reynolds,  J.  M.  Borr^ns,’ 

• Jonct  K Rankin,  Sk  S.Rice,  A.  B.  Cook,  P.  W.  Dykema,  Lucy  B. 
Hale,  Cwilb  W.  f I'emnim^,  Benjamin  P.  James,  Ldgar  El  Riley, 
Frank  J.  Lowth,  and  students  in  several  m>rmal  schools  wlio" 


^ ^ --TT — WJ14U 

^jsted  in  giving  and^ring  fee  tests  ia  yarious  school  subjects. 
Tepprt5,“Aji  Ed^tiqnW  Survey  ef  51anesviiae,^Wi8,,’’4ssu^Ja^^ 
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C.  P.  Cary,  Madison,  Wis.,  1918  (329  pp),  does  not  include  all  the 
material  presented  to  the  board  of  education  in  connection  with  the 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  published  report  is  organized 
BO  as  to  present,  first,  the  problems  of  administration,  Including  the 
problem  of  highrschool  organization,  the  building  problem^ teachers 
and  salaries,  financing  the  school  system,  .the  l^ard  of  education, 
census,  enrollment,  and  attendance;  and,  second,  the  problems  of 
instruction,  including  the  problem  of  industrial  education,  class- 
room instruction  in  elementary  schools,  high-sphool  instruction, 
special  courses  and  instruction  in  special  subjects,  library  work,  time 
allotments  and  course  of  study,  measuring  results  in  school  subjects, 
supervision  of  instruction,  progress  and  classification  of  pupils,  pro- 
visions for  special  classes,  home  cooperation,  health  and  recreation. 
The  measurement  of  results  in  school  subjects  include:  The  Woody, 
Courtis,  and  Stone  reasoning  tests  in  arithmetic;  the  Kansas  silent- 
reading  test  in  reading;  the  Ayres  and  Buckingham  tests  in  spelling; 
the  Thorndike  and  Ayres  scales  in  handwriting;  the  Hillegas,  Thorn- 
dike, and  Ti'abue  stales  in  grading  the  composition  papers,  and  the 
Trabue  language  completion  tests  B and  C. 

Coluvibioy  S,  C, — An  interesthig  geographical  extension  of  the 
survey  movement  was  made  when  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
of  Columbia,  S C.,  requested  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a study  of  its  public  schools. 
This  is  the  southeasternftiost  city  of  the  Union  to  seek  the  benefits 
of  a comparison  of  its  educational  activity,  with  thj^.of  other  cities. 
The  report,  “The  Public  Schools  of  Columbia,  S. C^” Bulletin,  1918, 
No.  28  (192  pp.,  with  numerous  tables  and  figures),  is  a notable 
example  of  the  sympathetic  and  constructive  type  of  educational  sur- 
veys. In  presenting  the  23  general  recommendations  growing  out 
of  its  labora,  the  committee  assigned  to  the  task  “ has  not  undertaken 
in  arbitrary  fashion  to  tell  Columbia  ^^^hat  her  school  system  should 
be  nor  how  near  the  ideal  in  accomplishment  she  is  nor  how  far  aWay 
from  it.  This  committee  it  not  competent  to  define  the  ideal  school 
system  nor  the  ideal  school  practice.  It  can,  however,  br\ng  to  *Ce- 
^umbia’s  attention  tho»  practices  which  are  heid  by  other  com- 
muniti^  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  be  the  best,”  There  is  offered, 
accordingly,  “a  constructive  program,  the  inauguration  of  which 
should  properly  extend  over,  a period  of  years,”  “ In  justice  to  the 
superintendent  of  schbols,'the  fact  should  be,  mentioned  that  from 
time  to  time  in  his  annual  reports  to  the  board  of  school  coihmis- 
sx^ers  he  has  suggested  many  Of  the  things  which  this  committee 
x^mniendb.”  ^ . 

\ IJie  clwractenstic  qualities  of  the  sumy  appeal  even  in  the  head- 

of  which  are  phra^  in  * 
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the  form  of  suggestive  problems  and  arguments.  The  city  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  rise  of  the  public-school  systems;  are  the  schools  of 
Columbia  adequately  supported?  insuflScient  maintenance  means 
meager  salaries  for  school  employees;  insufficient  maintenance  limits 
the  activities  attempted ; insufficient  maintenance  has  rendered  the 
supervision  inadequate  | the  holding  power  of  the  system  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  other  systems.  Some  aspects  of  instruction 
and  supervision  were  studied  by  means  of  standard  tests  in  spelling 
(Ayres)  and  in  arithmetic  (Courtis,  fundamentals,  and  Stone,  rea- 
sonings). The  data  record  interesting  and  important  contrasts 
tween  the  white  and  the  colored  pupils.  The  survey  was  made  in 
1917  by  the  committee  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa* 
tion,  including  four  specialists  of  the  bureau,  F.  F.  Bunker,  director; 
Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  J.  L.  Randall,  and  H.  H.  Baish,  and  Supt.  C.  B. 
Gibson,  of  Savannah,  Ga, ' * * 

Wmston-Salem^  N.  C, — ^“A  Study  of  the  Winston-Salem  Schools,^ 
by  L.  A.  Williams  and  J.  H.,Johnston,  1918  (93  pp.),  is  a larger 
ou^rowth  of  the  work  of  the  home-county  study  clqbs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  which  . led  the  authorities  of  Winston- 
Salem  and  Forsyth  County  to  desire  an  extended  survey  of  their 
schools.  The  educational  study  of  the  schools  of  Winston-Salem, 
contained  in  this  volume,  is  a part  of  the  sthdy  of  the  larger  system 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  Forsyth  County  arid  of  the 
industrial  situation  of  the  city.  The  visitation  of  the  schools  was 
made  in  February,  1917,  the  superintendent,  principals,  and*teache^ 
cooperating  in  every  way  possible-  The  topics  of  the  report  include: 
Historical;  organization;  the  school  plant;  the  pupils;  the  teaching 
staff  and  supervisory  officers;  and  fi^^nce^  The  summary  of  the 
study  concludes  by  saying: 

- 

The  superintendent  knows  that  all  these  dlfflcfultles  exist.  He«has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  them.  He  needs  more  money  and  a larger  force  with  which 
to  handle  the  problem.  That  many  of  these  conditions  now  obtain  is  the" 
fault  not  of  the  school  ofllcials  but  of  a too  small  banking  account  for  the 
schools.  * 

It  is  planned  t6  have  this  study  continued  by  making  an  examina- 
tion of  the  teaching  results  of  the  schools.  ’ -..r-*  • 

Alton^  III— “A  survey’s  finding  is  not  worth  much  that  could  be 
carried  out  at  once;  it  furnihes  rather  a goal  toward  which  we  can 
strive,  an  ideal  that  we  can  pursue.”  With  this  expr^on  of  its 
belief  in  the  constnictive  dinracter  of  a school*  survey,  the  special* 
committee  presented  on  April  29,  1918,  to  Ae  board  of  education, 
city  of  ^Iton,  111.,  the  29  “ necessary  and  feasible  recommendations  t 
a^  obtain^-from^  the  survey”  which  had  Wn  made  during  the 
. school  year,  lW7-i8,  under  ^e  dimtipn  bf^Swpf.  John  Wr^tKew  - 
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(“  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Surve^^  of  the  Alton  Pub- ' 
lie  Schools,”*  pp,  88,  numerous  tables  and  figures).  The  -cordial 
^ception  of  the  report  is  indicated  by  the  accompanying  record  of 
favorable  action  tipon  10  of  these  recommendations  within  less  than 
a month'thereafter. 

The  survey  staff  comprised  eight  assistant  superintendents  and 
other  school  officers  of  the  $t.  Louis  schools,  each  of  ^hom  prepared 
the  reports  on  the  following  topics,  respectively:  Organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision;  teachers;  spirit;  methods  of  teaching; 
relations  of  teachers  and  other  school  officei'S,, relations  of  teachers 
and  children;  course  of  study  and  school  supplies;  testing  of  the* 
restdts  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools;  the  high  school;  the 
progress  of  children  through  the  grades;  and  finance^.  One-third 
of  the  report  ig  occupied  with  the  results  of  the  fests  employed  in 
six  subjects:  Arithmetic  (Courtis,  series  B,  and  No.  8,  series  A), 
reading  (Starch),  spelling  (Ayres),  written  English  '(specially 
devised  to  trace  the  “growth  of  sentence  sense”),  handwriting 
(Thorndike),  and  geography  (deviled  by  Reavis  and  Branon,  as  a 
completion  test  for  the  measurement  of  minimum  geographic  knowl- 
edge of  elementary-school  children). 

Mount  HoUy^  N,  /. — The  study  of  this  small  school  system  com- 
prising a staff  of  40  teachei's  and  1,110  pupils,  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education,  is  marked  by  a 
particular  interest  in  the  problems  of  sui>ervision  and  teaching. 

“ The  lack  of  a body  of  significant  school  records,  of  a comparative 
sort  and.co^xring  a period  of  years,  dealing”  with  a variety  of  prob- 
lems sucli  as  “ would  be  asked  by  a board  of  education  and  used  by 
a supervising  officer  in  a continuous  self-survey  of  a 
. schools,  would  seem  to  indicate  a failure  on  the  part- of  tM  school 
officials  to  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  as  an  * 
aid  to  increased  efficiency,  and  for'the  information  of  the  public.” 
The  observational  part  of  the  survey,  made  in  February  arid  in  May, 
1918,  was  conducted  by  A.  B<  Meredith  and  Z.  F.  Scott,  of  the  State 
department  of  education.  The  application  of  standard  tests  was 
made  by  Profs.  jC.  H.  Elliott  and  C.  S.  Crow,  of  the  department  of 
education  of  the  State  University  -of  New  Jersey,  the  account  of 
which  constitutes  three- fourths  of  the  report,  “ Survey  of  the  School* 
System  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Northampton  Towmship”  (80  .pp.,^  ' 
with  numerous  tabl^and  figures) . The  tests  used  were ; English  com- 
position, in  the  grades  ^nd  the  high  school  (Nas^u  County  scale) ; 
handwriting  (Thprndike) ; spelling  (Ayre^  and  Buckingham) ; read- 
^4pg  (Thorndike,  Alpha  2)|arit)imetic  (Courtis,  sc^ries  B,  and  Stone, 
>.re^nih|;) ; ^^gebr^  in  fir^jear  high  school  (Holte) ; and  Latin, 

6i  high  ;(Hehmpn);  The  import  closes  with'  29 
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recommendations,  and  a, list  of  the  equipment  of  a biological  labora- 
tory for  a high  sdipol  class  of  12  pupils. 

Des  Moines,  /otca.— The  applicability  of  survey  methods  to  specific 
problems  of  a particular  part  of  a school  s3’stem  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated in  the  “ Survey  of  the  High  Schools  of  Des  Moines,”  by  Ervin 
K.  Lewis  (Universitj' of  Iowa  E.xtt'iision  Bulletin,  No.  37,  pp. 
64,  with  tables,  ligui^,  and  mai)).  The  problems  considered  in  this' 
survey  are  stated  as  follows; 


_ 1.  Are  new  hich  schools  or  additions  to  present  bulIdlnRs  nee<led‘>  If  so 

. how  nirfnv?  \Viiero?  When?  ' 

2.  Art  difTerent  kinri«;  of  hiph  schools  needed?  Should  Dos  Moines  continue 
Its  present  policy  of  cosmopolitan  higli  schools,  or  should  special  kinds  of 
schools,  such  ns  commercial  te<*hnical  or  trade  be  established? 

;i  Are  junior  or  six-year  high  schools  neo<lfKl? 

4.  What  should  be  Oes  Moines’  policy  with  reference  to  vocational  secondary 
education  during  tl^e  next  decade?  , , ^ 


The  recommendations  offered  in  answer  to  these  questions  are  based 
on  the  results  of  a careful  analysis  of  the  historical  develgpinent  of 
high  schools  in  the  city ’and  a comparison  of'Des  Moines  with  25 
other  cities  of  its  size.  A clearer  perspective  is  gained  by  the  con- 
centration of  those  factors  involved  in  the  specific  problems.  The  ■ 
survey  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors,  sanctioned  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  directed  by  E.  E.  Uwis,  with  whom  , was 
associated  a committee  of  the  extension  division  and  the  college  of 
education  of  the  State  university,  as  weTl  as  assistants. 

- Mmcatin‘e,Jowa  —T\\^  extent  to  which  the  problem  of  a building 
progi-am,  featured  in  several  recent  surveys,  can  be  carried  further 
into  a stock  taking  of  all  the  school  plant  of  a small  city  is  illus- 
trated in  the  “ Survey  of  the  School  Huildings  o^Muscatine,”  by  E.  J. 
Ashbaugh  (University  of  Iowa  Extengion  B*|feh,-1918,  No.  41  j 
pp.  38, 14  figs'.),  By  means  of  Strayel^ore  c^for  schwl  build- 
ings, the  seven  large  grade  buildings,  as  well  as  the  high-school  build- 
ing, were  scored  ih  J anuary,  1918,  by  two  members  of  the  survey  staff. 

_ It  w.as  found  that  the  conditions  of  buildings  and  grounds  were  22 
per  cent  “good,”  21  per  cent  “fair,”  and  57  per  cent  “bad.”  The ' 
findings  are  graphically  detailed  for  the  benefit  of  comniunity-interest 
and  culminate  in  a group  of  recommendations  “ which  wiu4ke  years 
to  complete.”  ..  * . v ^ 


Patenon,  N.  ./.—An  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  the  co- 
operation of  the  departments  of  education  in  higher  institutions  is 
found  m the  .survey  of  the  public  sdfl!6ls  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which 
was  made  in  the  spring  of  1918  by  the  staff  and  students  of  the  de- 
partment of  educational  administration  of  teachers  college  ^ The 
dir^on  and  guidance  ' s survey , were  by  George  ©,  .s’tmy^^^ 
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N.  L.  Engelliardt,  F.  W.  Hart,  and  E*  S.  Even  den.  The  details 
were  marked  out  in  .the  practicum  in  educational  administration  at 
the  college.  Four  major  studies  were  undertaken:  The  ability  of 
Paterson  to  pay  for  educational  advantages;  the  school  building 
plant;  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools;  the 
teaching  staff  and  quality  of  instruction.  The  material  on  the  last 
topic ds  not  included  in  the  report  which  appears  in  the  “Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Paterson,  ,N.  J.,.for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1918,”  (pp.  99^290)., 

The  data  for  thq  rrieasuremeTit  of  the  achievement  of  the  pupils 
were  gathered  betw^n  March  14  and  April  10,  and  are  accepted 
as  l^ing  comparable' with  the  results  of  other  surveys.  The  sub- 
%^ects  measured  and  the  tests  given  were  composition  (Nassau  County 
STlpiplemei^t),  handwriting  (Thorndike),  spelling  (Ayres),  arithme- 
tic (Woody,  Stone  reasoning;  Courtis  fundamentals),  language 
(Trabue),  and  reading  (Thorndike,  alpha  2).  The  tests  were  so 
arranged  that  every x^adc  and  every  child  in  the  regular  elementary  • 
schools  was  represented,  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects. 

City  school  reports. — The  biennium  under  review  has  witnessed*  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of  educational  surveys  in  the 
form  of  the  reports  of  boards  of  education  and  superintendents  of 
schools:  The  following  are  a group  of  reports  which  illustrate  th< 
spread  of  the  survey  methoi^and  its  utilization  in  creating  a more 
intelligent  public  who  support  and  patronize  the  schools: 

“A  Review  of  the  Rockford  (111.)  Public  Schools,  1915-16,”  by 
Supt.  R.  G.  Jones  (126  pp.,  58  tables,  53  charts),  contains  informa-  . 
•ti on  which  was — 

<fcllected  and  CN*^nized  by  the  staff  Iq  schools  apd  submitted  to  the  board 
o^education  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Its  purpose  Is  to  carry  to  the 
homes  of  this  city  Information  concerning  the  physical  property;  the  curriculum,  ' 

’ the  teaching  staff,  the  attendance,  some  measurable  results  In  teaching,  and- 
other  matters  which  may*  Interest  ^ ^ 

This  detailed  and  forceful  pc^ntation  of  the  schools  was  put 
forth  with  the  hope  of  making  “ every  citizen  of  this  city  better  ac- 
quainted with  an  institution  in  which  he  is  a stockholder.”  Tests  of* 
the  achievements  of  pupils  were  made  in  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  composition^  and  reading. 

^ The  *TRepprt  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1916-17  ” of  Huron, 

8.  da;,  by  Supt  F.  L.  Whitney  (86  pp.,  35  tables,  39  charts),  “at- 
; tempts  to  give  those  .more  directly  apneemed  a somewhat  detailed 
idea  of  the  pYesOht  conditions  obtaining  in  their  public  schools  and 
to  let  them  know  what  the  schools  are  attempting  to  do*”  The  raa* 
tenaj^b  ar^  t\iem  topics  : Organization  administra- 

teaching  fpree;  pupil  a^unting;  .'  * 
pu^U  w school  Teste 
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of  pupil  achievement  were  made  in  first  grade  vocabulary,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  handwriting,  reading,  composition,  and  algebra. 

The  first  printed  “ Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1912-1918  ” 
of  Rochester,  Minn.,  by  Supt.  H.  A.  Johnson  (208  pp.),  shows  how 
the  survey  movement  has  found  lodgment  in  this  rapidly  growing 
community. 


In  these  dnys  schools  are  surveyed,  tested,  and  measured;  but  so  many  times 
this  is  done  hurriedly  and  by  outsiders.  In  many  cases  the  reshlts  can  not  help  ^ 
but  lack  In  thoroughness.  For  the  past  five  years  oor  schools  have  been  con- 
stantly surveyed  by  the  superintendent,  working  in  a spirit  of  cooperation  with 
his  teachers,  i 


The  effort  to  fcecnre  a definite  measurement  of  the  efiiciency  of  their 
schools  led  the  ^perintendent  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  circular  of  Jhe  Bureau  of  Education,  City-School  Circular,  1915- 
16,  No.  21,  offering  “some  suggestive  points  for  superintendents  in 
the  smaller  cities  who” arc  surveying  their  own  schools.”  The  material 
accumulated  (pp.  31-141)  includes  tests-in  reading,  errors  in  English, 
grammar,  and  punctuation,  arithmetic,  spelling,  age-grade,  retarda- 
tion,and  acceleration,  promotion',  etc.’  Mr!  W.  F.  Miller,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  cooperated  in  giving,the  tests  from  which  were 
derived  the  “ cause  and  effect  and  analogies  tests.” 


This  report  we  hope  will  be  studied  by  every  school  patron  Into  whose  hands 
ft  may  fall.  It  answers  many  questions  which  have  been  asked  again  and 
agftln.  The  tnbulntions  will  be  thrown  on  a 'screen  at  teachers'  and  parents' 
meetings,  so  that  every  iftirent  may  iMrrn  their  significance. 

Supt.  H.  0.  Dietrich,  of  Kane,  Pa.,  is  utilizing  a novel  mono- 
graphic method  of  reporting  the  results  of  self-surveys  in  the  schools 
of  this  city.  The  board  of  education  of  Kane  has  issued  the  following 
series  of  documents:  (1)  Estimates  or  positivism.  Which?  April, 
1917  (16  pp.),  reporting  tests  in  spelling,  handwriting,  and  arithme- 
tic; (2)  Child  Accounting  for  the  Schools  of  Kane,  Pa.,  June,  1917 
(8  pp,  7 tables);  (3)  Tl^iild.  Wlmre  is  He?  October,  1917. 
(8  pp.)‘;  (4)  Education  in’Jjpyars  and  Cents,  March,  1918  (16  pp.) ; 
(6^  Docs  it  Pay?  April,  1918  (16  pp.),  containing  16  exhibits  from 
publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education ; (6)  S^iggestions  for  Teach- 
ers, June,  1918  (24  pp.),  dealing  with  the  course  of  study.  In  1916 
he  published''“An.  Evidence,  the  CurwensyiUe  Schools”  (23  pp.), 
which  was  a^rop'ortmpdeled  on  these  lines.  ^ ' • 

Supt.  Ernest  C.  Witham,.in  the  “School  Report  of  the  Town  of 
. Southington,  Coniy'’  in  1916,  summarized  the  progress  of  the  four 
previous  years,  offered  a program  for  the  future,  and  informed  his 
constituency  on  such  matters  as  retardation  and  results  of  tests  in 
■English  composition,  writbgj  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  imprpvhmrat 
. of  te^wihers .while  in  service.:  Ih  his  re^rt  for  1017,  with  an, incre^^ 
.in  pt^^  the 
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of  instruction  in  the  schools  in  anthmetic,  English*  compo^tion, 
spelling,  handwriting,  algebra,  and  shows  the  holding  power  of  the 
high  school,  \ * * ‘ 

“The  Mirror;  As  We  See  Ourselves”  (28  pp.)»  issued  by 
Supt.  Frederic^  S.  Camp  as  a partial  “ autosurvey  ” for  the  period, 
September,*191(\,  to  February,  1’018,  as  a report  on  the  work  of  the 
supervisor  of  te-sts  and  standards  of  the  public' schools  of  Stamford, 
Conn.'At  includes  an  eighth  grade  study,  grade  progress  tabfe,  time 
allotnient,  distribution  of  marks  in  eighth  grade  and  high  schools, 
graphic  exhibit  of  school  buildings  and  premises,  results  of  tests  in 
handwriting  and  eighth  grade  conipositionT  and  a report  of  the  first 
year’s  work  of  the  supervisor  of  tests  and  standards. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUnVEVS. 

Vocational  education,  as  a specific  problem  as  well  as  an  element  in 
school  situations,  has  received  attention  during  the  biennium  in  both 
special  and  generhl  surveys.  The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
by  Congress  in  February,  1917,  brought  to  a Nation-wide  coiiclusion 
the  first  definite  formative  developments  of  the  vocational  typo  of 
education,  and  fixed  the  program  for  its  extension. 

The  original  edition  of  the  report  of  the  Minneapolis  Survey  for 
Vocational  Education,  published  on  January  1,  191G,I  being  soon 
exhausted,  has  been  thoroughly  -revised  and  issued  as  “ the  finished 
•result  of  the  survey  ” under  the  title  of  “ Vocati6nal  Edtication  Sur- 
vey of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,”  made  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of^ 
Labor  Statistics,  1917,  Bulletin,  'Whole  No.  199,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Series,  No.-l  (pp.  *582,  25  chapters,  4 appendices,  20  tables,  *6 
charts). 

Indiana. — Four  of  the  surveytt'^or  vocational  education  growing 
out  of  the  vocational  education  law  passed  in  February,  1913,  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature,  have  appeared  wijhin  tlie  bienniurn.  This  series 
of  surveys  is  unique  in  that  it  attegipts,  under  State  authority  joined 
with  local  cooperation,  to  provide*  a Sjate-wide  program  built  up 
out  of  the  results  of  surveys  of  well-selected  communities.  The  State 
board  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the.  provision  of  the  act, 
•organized  a vocational  division,  placed  in  charge  of  W.  F^  Book, 
deputy  snperintend^t,  with  whom  later  were  associated  A.  M.  Smith, 
special  agent  in  charge  of  agricultural  education,  Adelaide  S.  Baylor, 
^special  agent  to  supervise  domestic  science,  and  Chtfrles  H.  Winslow, 
special  agept  for  vocational  research*  The  underlying  purpose  of  all 
thesiJ  fittirveys  was — ^ ^ 

troin  a 0tOdy  of  the  InpUBtrlM  of  a parttco^r  community  the- 
fH^cto-fthat  would  .n^ed  to  ontUhO  an  efficient  and*  economy  pni^am^of 
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vocntlonnl  training  for  that  and  to  ascertain  from  a study  of  the 

public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  of  the  ct>mmuDlty  how  far  the  vocational 
needs  of  that  community  were  already  being  met  by  existing  agencies.  ' 'Rie 
ultimate  purpose  was  to  suggest  a detinltfr-TMEpgram  for  Organizing  and  develop- 
ing vocational  education  in  the  particular  city  or  district  covered  ’by  the 
survey — 

and  tlius  “ some  definite  might  also  bo  obtained  for  solving  the 
problem  of  providing  an  efficient  scheme  of  vocational  training  for 
tlie  State  as  a whole.”  * 

The  “ Report  of  the  Richmond,  Ind^,  Survey  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation,” December  1,  1916  (586  pp.,  41  tables,  51  illustrations),  was 
conducted  coopeiatU-ely  by  tlie  State  board  of  education,  the  board 
of  education  of  Richmond,  and  Indiana  Uoiversity,  assisted  by  an 
extensive  local  survey  committee  of  61  members  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  J.  Leonard,  of  tik  university.  The  field  work  extended 
from  February  1 to  May  15^1916.  Occupational  information  con- 
cerning the  forms  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  household  employ- 
ment, juvenile  employment,  and  home  and  school  gardening  fs  col- 
lected in  detail,  and  the  present  provisions  of  (he  schools  to  meet 
these  needs  are  set  forth.  Part  IV  presents  the  methods  of  the 
survey  and  the  forms  and  schedules  used  in  making  type  studies.' 

The  “ Report  of  the  Evansville,  Tnd.,  Survey  for  Vocational  Edu- 
^ cation,”  January  1,  1917,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow  (510  pp.,  65  tables, 

4 charts) , with  the  assistance  of  a local  survey  committee  of  12  jnem- 
' hors  and  the  cooperation  of  23  organizations,  was  prepared  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  Evansville  board  of  education  to  the 
State  board  of  education  “ to  make  a survey  of  the  city  of  Evans- 
ville, looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a day  vocational  school,” 

$2,800  being  appropriated^./or  the  work.  The  occupational  analyses 
present  the  feituation  i^i  furniture  and  woodworking  industries,  build- 
ing  trades,  cigar  factories,  dressmaking,  flour  mills,  garment  making, 
gas  engine  manufacturing,' hospitals  and  nui-ses,  laundries,  machinist 
trade,  plow  manufacturing,  potteries,  printing,  railroad  shop,  retail'  ‘ 
stores,  stove  manufacturing,  vehicle  manufacturing,  gardening,  and 
general  agriculture.  The  resources  of  the  .schools  and  libraries  forflL  ’ 
vocational  purposes  are  included.  Special  attention  is  called  in  Part  7® 
Vin  to  the  vocational  needs  of  coltofed  people, 

The  “Report  of  the  Jefferson  County  Sgrvey  for  Vocational 
Education,”  January  1,  1917  (86  pp.),  was  inade  by  a survey  com- 
mittee of  13  members,  including  State  &n^  local  repllSsentatives, 
under  the  direction  of  W.  F.  Book,  and  contains  the  material  of  the 
survey  conducted  during  the  months  of  June  to  December  1,916.  • 

This  study^  ^flowed  four.main  interests,  which  are  represented  in  ■; 
the  organization  of  the  report,  as  follows  { / 

V . (1)  The  economic  situation,  setting  forth  Important  facU  pertaining  th'the  ' V ^ 

■ an4  i ■ 
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land'  and  other  property  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  w6rk;  (2)  the  status 
of  husbandry  in  the  county;  (3)  financial  resources  of  the  county  and  agencies 
for  rural  betterment;  (4)  the  status  and  work  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
^ county. 

The  “Report  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Survey  for  Vocational 
Education,”  January  1,  1917  (Vol.  I,  400  pp.,  31  tables,  4 charts), 

, was  prepared  by  Charles  II.  Winslow,  wlxo  was  aided  by  a State 
survey  comniiUee  of  28  members  and  23  cooperative  agencies  in  the’ 
city.  One-half  of  the  fund' of  $7,000  for  the  expense  of  the  survey 
was  contributed  by^t^a.gtate  board  of  education^^d  one-half  by 
the  Indiana  board  of  school  commissioners.  Th^eld  work*  was. 
begun  on  July  5,  1916.  -The  Indianapolis  survey,  where  possible, 
is  differentiated  from  the  other  surveys  chiefly  in  enipliasis<-f» 

l)y  the  effort  to  present  proces-s  analyses  by  Industtles,  to  summarize  the  results 
of  the  survey  In  analysis  charts  of  occupations,  to  consummnt^traUe  agreements, 
and  to  regard  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  vocational  needs  of  boys 
and  girls  14  to  1C  years  of  age,  and  of  those,  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
compulsory  school  attendance. 

^ The  following  tables  of  agj^eament  were  eS^red  into : A two-year 
part-time  agreement  for  instruction  in  salesniSnship,  by  four  firms; 
a continuation  school  agreement  for  instruction  in  salesmanship,  by 
four  firms;  agreement  Tor  a two-year  day  course  in  woodworking,  by 
16  employers;  a three-year  compulsory  evening  continuation  school 
agreement  for  p^jimber’s  apnrentices,  by  60  employers;  agrebipent 
for  a two-year  day  course  iff  sheet-metal  work ; and  for  a one-year 
part-time  coujse  for  girls  who  wish  to  become  telephone  operators 
is  pending.  * ■ . 

WiZmmp’foTi,  i/cZ.—-"  Industrial  Education  in  AVilmington,  Dela-. 
ware  ’^Bulletin,  1918,  No.  2ff,  pp.  102,  67  tables)  is  the  report  of  a 
survey  made  by  FredC.  Whitcomb  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
-missioner  of  Education.  It  forms  “ a part  of  a comprehensive  con- 
structive educational  survey  of  the  State  of  Delaware,”  undertaken 
-by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  .the  Delaware  Edu- 
.cational  Cooperation  Aviation.  The  purpose  of  the  effort  was 
to  Coi^relate  the  results  of  a study  of  the  schools,  of  the  industries, 
,4tnd  of'The^oviaions-  for  industrial  education  in  both  sch'ools  and 
industries,  fflto.a  constructive,  program.  The  field  v^ork  was  ac- 
complished durinj^^  perioi  from  November,  1916,  to  January, 

, 1916,  use  being  ipade  o^'j^ie  six  forms,  reproduce  in  the  appendix. 

, The  stutiy  is  ch^acterized'bjftte  special  atttefttion  given  to  the  13 
or  14  year  old  pupils,  in  accordance  with  the  approaph  made  to  the 
problem  of  vocational  education  found  in  recent  surveys. 

. the  local  features  (^  education  and  emplbymenf  legis- 

Jj^9“  ;,®®^ting  naino^,  the.  report  prosehts  its.  material  under  the 
. pi berM^  groups  of  public  school  pupils:  ' 
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n study  of  the  industries;  young  people  in  the  industries;  educational 
needs  of  workers,  and  present  educational  opportunities;  sugges- 
tions for_a  program  of  industrial  education. 

Fort  DoHge,  Iowa.— In  “ The  Boy  and  the  School,  a Partial'SurTOy 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,”  August  1.5,  1917  (19  pp.. 
Bulletin  32,  engineering  exten.sion  department.  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture),  Edward  1 . Snively  undertakes  to  discover  in  this  typi- 
cal town,  locatecl,in  an  agricultural  coiminmity — 

tlie  ctilof  reasons  why  so  m.iny  boys  leave  (he  schools  of  our  city  before  cora- 
pletinB  the  Course;  In  what  (trades  the  greatest  numbei*  of  boys  drop  out;  what 
they  do  after  leaving  school;  what  their  earning  capacity  is;  and  what  readju.st- 
nieiits  should  be  made  In  our  pre.sent  courses  of  study  to  make  them  meet,  even 
more  fully  than  they  are  now  doing,  Hie  needs  of  our  boys  and  of  the  community.  ' 

The  data  studied  includo  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grades,  in  the  autimin  of  1909  in  order  to  see  what  had  happened 
to  them  educationally  and  vocationally  by  the  time  of  the  study  ■ 
which  was  made  in  February,  1916.  * 

Commercial  edvnation  surveys. — That  a survey  should  “ present  a 
program  for  development  ” is  illustrated  in  the  studies  made  ol com- 
mercial education  in  Missouri.  (1916)  and  in  i:cw  Mexico  (19P7). 

“ They  had  their  origin  in  the  rush  of  the  commercial  teachers  of 
each  State  to  inaugurate  a constructive  and  comprehensive  program 
of  State-wide  standardization  of  commercial  education  ” and  were 
authorized  by  the  commercial  departments  of  the  .State  teachers’ 
associations.  A summary  of  the  methods,  scope,  and  findings  of 
the  studies  is  contained  in  the  “ Signified  Results  of  Missouri  and 
New  Me.\ico  Commercial  Education*Surveys,”  by  Paul  S.  Lomax 
School  Kovieyv,  February,  1918  (i>p.  73-84),  who  served  as  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  each  State.  Questionnaire  data  were  col- 
lected and  summarized 'under  these  topics:  Qualifications  of  com- 
mercial teachers;  equipment  of  commercial  departments;  business,  ' 
curriculum;  courses  of  study;  educational  measuremeiits. ' ./ 

aiGUEn  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.  ~ ‘ 

'North  Dal(ota.—On  August  4,  1916,  thc.*ipwly  created  North • 
kota  board  of  regente  invited  the  Coiiimissiohor  of  Education  to  assist 
Ihe  board  in  making  a surv^  of  the  State  educational  .institutions  as 
.required  by  a recently  enacifa  law.  The  survey  commission,  selected 
jointly  by  the  commissioner  find  the  board,  included  William  T.  Baw- 
den,  Edwin  B.  Oraighead,  and  Lotus  D.  Cofflnan.  The  field  work  was 
J begun  November  1, 1915.  Approximately  100  days  were  spent  in  the 
field  studying  the  State  institutions,  including  the  university,  the  • 
agricpltural  college,  and  the  State  normal  school  at  Valley  City.  Tlie 
: final  pi«p^tion  of  the'^pptt  in;  J to  handle  the 
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findings  and  recommendatitfns  so  as  to  realize  the  desire  of  the  board 
for  “a  comprehepsive,* constructive  refwrt,  looking  toward  the  future 
development  of  a sound,  progressive  State  policy  for  higher  educa- 
tion rather  than  a mere  critical  analysis  of  any  defects  that  might 
be  found  to  exist.” 

“State  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of  North  Dakota,  a Re- 
port to  the  North  Dakota  State  Board'  of  Regents  of  a Survey  made 
nmder^the  Direction  of  the , United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion,” Bulletin,  191G,  No.  27  ( 202  pp,,  56  tables,  26  figures),* presents 
the  report  under  the  following  topics:  The  State  of  North  Dakota; 
brief  outline  of  educational  needs,  as  indicated  by  character  and  re- 
sources of  the  State;  the  Univ^^sity  of  North  Dakota;  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College;  function  of  the  university  and  agricul- 
tural college;  department  of  education  at  the  university  and  the  agri- 
cultural college ; the  State  normal  schools ; the  State  school  of  forestry 
and  the  State  scliool  of  science;  the  State  library  commission;  sta- 
tistical comparisons;  comparison  of  c^durses  and  classes  at  the  univer- 
sity and  the  agricultural  college,  and  summary  of  recommendations. 
This  survey  is  an  iiddition  to  those  which  have  more- recently  been  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  proper  correlation  along  functional  lines.  In 
considering  the  arrangements  for  instruction,  attention  is  called  to 
U\e  contrary  effects  of  the  “vertical”  and  the  “horizontal”  spread 
in  classes  and  courses.  North  Dakota  being  jessentially  a rural  and 
agricultural  State,’  the  determination  of  its  educational  needs  are 
most  effectively  stated  (p.  26).  The  interpretation  of  these  needs  is 
made  clearer  by  the  12  presup^sitionp  which  precede  (p.  170)  the  40 
recommendations  which  are  nm'ade  to  the  State  board  of  regents. 

University  of  Nevada.— On  February  17,  1917,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  presented  the  report  the  survey  of  the  University. »f 
Nevada  conducted  under  his  direction,  as  provided  by  the  action  of 
the  Educational  Survey  Commission  created  by  the  legislature  of 
1916  of  that  State.  The  work  of  the  survey  was  done  by  Samuel*  P. 
Capen.and  Edwin  B.  Stevens.  The  labors  of  this  committee  extended 
during  the  last  five  months  of  1916.  In  studying  the  institution  and 
preparing  the  material  which  was  published  as  the  “Report  of  a 
Survey  of -the  University  of  Nevada,”  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  19  (184  pp., 
80  tables,  13  figures,  25  maps,  with  numerous  tables  in  the  appendix), 
the  survey  wcas  attentive  to  the  four  basal  criticisms  indicating  unrest 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  operations  of  the  institution.  The  in-* 
stitution’s  relation  to  partisan  politics. seemed  to  be  “the  root  of  all 
the  evil,”  The  detailed  topical  studies,  which  follow  in  many^ respects 
surveys  of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  Ihe  University  of  Wa^- 
ingtoh,  offer  contribhtions^to  the  field  of  university  administration. 
The  spwific  topics,  conside^' include:  The  University  of  Nevada 
tod  sentiment  I government  and  of  the  Um  veMty  of 
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Nevada;  higher  education  ih  Nevada  and  the  factors  which  condi- 
tion it;  the  University  of  Nevada  and  the  public  service;  standards 
and  the  distribution  of  the  student  body  at  the  University  of  Nevada;  ' 
educational  administration  of  the  university  ;*training  and  experience 
of  the  faculty;  work  and  remuneration -of  the  teaching  staff;  costs; 
organization  and  needs  of  separate  divisions  of  the  uinversity.  The 
committee  finally  conceives  of  an  ideal  for  a university  in  such  a 
State  which  is  thus  described: 

In  view  of  a small  iwpulatlon  nnd  insistent  local  needs,  the  institution  would 
devote  itself  solely  to  the  edunulon  nnd  service  of  ihe  cltlrens  of  iu  own  State,' 

It  would  consist  of  but  few  colleges  and  departmiDts.  Exclusive  of  a college  - 
of  nrts  and  sciences  designed  to  give  facilities  ^or  liberal  culture  and  pure  scliol- 
arship  to  those  who  c:in  take  advantage  of  them  (and  the  number  shoW  In- 
crease as  fast  as  possible!,  it  would  offer  techn^I  and  professional  coursea  only 
In  linos  contributory  to  the  major. vocations  of  the  gtate.  It  would  recognize  a 
special  obligation  to  provide  enough  trained  teachers  to  insure  to  the  State  an 
evenly  served  nnd  effetaive  public  school  system.  With  resi>ect  to  the  number  of 
students  In  residence.  It  would  be  a small  institution.  It  would,  indeed,*  regard 
its  small  ^ze  as  a peculiar  privilege,  enabling  It  to  give  to  those  who  frequent 
it  a more  intimate  oversight,  a more  intensive  training  than  are  commonly 
afforde<t  in  very  large  Institutions.  It  would  §eek  a national  reputation  for  the 
highest  excellence  in  those  few  departments  which  the  special  needs  of  its  con- 
stitucncy  have  called  into  being.  It  would  press  for  means  to  secure  men  and 
equipment  to  win  such  a reputation.  It  would  convince  the  State  of  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  this  program,  of  the  bigness  of  the  opportunity  thuipresented. 

It  would  reinforce  its  npiH*al  by  making  itself  the  State’s  center  of  inquiry  and 
distribution  for  all  forms  of  knowledge  bearing  on  the  health,  the  material  in- 
terests. the  Inbellectuol.  and  social  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

^University  of  Kcntvcky,—\vi  January,  1917,  the  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, acting  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  Irus- 
teos  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  adopted  in  the  ;>receding  month, 
appointed  nn  investigating  committee  of  the  board  to  report  in  the 
following  June  upon  the  propriety  of  consolidating  the  two  colleges 
, of  engineering  and  the  conditions  involving  the  discontent  among 
the  alumni  and  student  body  toward  the  existing  administration.” 
This  committee  called  to  ils  aid  a survey  commission  comprising 
' Thomas  F.  Kane  and  Charles  M,  McConn/with  Kendrick  C,  Bab- 
cock as  consulting  member,  two  of  whom  spent  20  days  at  the  univ^r- 
\ sity  and  the  third  visiting  it  at  four  different  times.  The  “ Report 
of  the  Survey  Commission,”  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
July,  1917  (pp.  7-76,  with  a later  report  for  prolonged  consideratfon 
of  future  policy,  pp.  77-92) , includes  also  the  ropoyt  of  the  investigat-  ’ 
ing  committee.  The  work  of  the  survey  commi^on  undertook  to 
formulate  principles  by  wjiich  practices  found  current  in  the  institu-  [' 


tion  could  be  judged  accordingly.  This  study  is  necessarily  local  and 
descriptive,  .using  so  far  as  possible  many  contributiops  of  the  sur- 
* ypj8  of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  Uni  verity  of  Washington 
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for  comparative  standards.  Because 'of  the  peculiar  situation  in- 
volved this  study  is,  for  surveys,  unusually  frank  and  personal.  Of 
the  69  recommendations  reported  to  the  board  of  trustees,  all  but  one 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Iowa  State  Teachers^  CoIlege.-'The  ‘‘Report  of  an  Inside  Sur- 
vey” (Buljetin  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College,  April,  1917,  113 
pp.,  12  tables,  5 maps,  and  views,  and  Supplement  of  the  Report,  by 
President  H.  H.  Scerley)  is  the  result  of  the  “protective  measure” 
adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College  after  the 
institution  had  “been  surveyed  and  surveyed  by  legislative  commit- 
tees. State  boards,  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  by  repre- 
fiOntatives  of  foundations  and  by  self-appointed  individuals  hbtubly 
curious,  honest  investigation  and  otherwise.”  The  “ inside  survey  ” 
was  made  by  a committee  of  seven  members  of  the  faculty,  between 
March  1 and  June  1,  1917,  with  the  understandiiig  “ that  it  must  be 
conducted  from  a different  standpoint  and  with  a different  purpose” 
than  the  previous  attempts,  A committee  of  three  laymen  wa$  desig-* 
nated  “ to  read  the  report  in  manuscript  ” and  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  facts  therein  stated  were  true.  An  effort  was  made  to  follow 
the  survey  outlines  projected  by  the  committee  on  normal  school 
standards  and  surveys  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Normal 
School  Presidents  and  Principals  in  1917  but,  it  was  soon  found 
that  a report  limited  to  the  points  therein  designated  would  not 
adequately  represent  “ the  motives,  purposes,  undertakings,  evalua- 
tions, expenditures,  requirements,  capabilities  and  accomplishments” 
of  the  college. 

The  introductory  sections  (pp.  5-39)  were  prepared  by  H.  H. 
Seerley,  The  report  presents  the  findings  of  the  several  subcommit- 
tees on  the  following  eleven  topics:  The  organization  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers’  College;  the  curriculums  offered;  length  of  time  of 
the  several  curriculums;  entrance  requirements;  graduation  require- 
ments and  numbers;  special  si^bjects;  the  training  school;  qualifica- 
tions of  members  of  the  faculty ; salaries,  teaching  hours,  student 
hours,  cost  per  student  hour;  accounting  and  cost!s;  normal  schfiol 
costa 

Illinois  colleges.— In  order  to  “discover  such  facts  as  would  en-  * 
lighten  the  church  |x»ards  of  education  u]|pn  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  colleges  and  inform  the  colleges  of  their  relation  to 
each  other, the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education,  comprising 
the  boards  of  education  of  18  denominations,  authorized  “A  statisti- 
cal survey  of  Illinois  colleges,*?  by  Warren  Brown,  survey  secretary, 
March  15, 1917,  Clucago,  111,  (78. pp,).  The  data  used  in  the  survey 

. * Bm  Addr«MM  and  Froi-Mdlngt  oi  National  Bdacation  Aa«oclation,  Portland.  Orea.. 
iMt  pp.  8SS-S87.  . - ^ ^ 
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^ere  collected  betw^n  September,  1916,  and  Februaiy,  1917.  through 
the  Chicago  offiw  of  the  council.  Statistical  and  graphic  representa- 
tion IS  given  of  the  density  of  population  of  Illinois,  geographic 
source  of  students,  educational  source  of  students,  religious  source 
of  students,  source' of  students  socially;  the  overlapping  of  college 
territories;  religious  instruction;  attendance  and  retention  of  stu- 
dents; professional  distribution  of  graduates. 

Something  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation  involving  higher 

‘I*®  in  this  State  there 

37  in^itutions  in  addition  to  the  junior  colleges  connected  with 

- patronage  from  the  graduates  of  the  four- 

year  high  schools.  The  questionnaire  returns  from  2,543  fresh- 
men, about  two^fifths  of  all  the  liberal  arts  freshmen  in  the  State, 
show  the  following  interesting  results  as  to  the  reasons  why  they 
select  particular  institutions : ^ 

Educational  standards  of  the  institution...  

, I.ocntion  of  coIlef?e  near  home ® 

Influence  of  other,  students ~ ~ 

Opportunities- for  self-support  during  course  „ 

Influence  of  college  alumni ^ 

Church  conneopon  (same  denomination) 1 _ ^ f 

Family  or  relatives  cbnnected  ^\ith  college  « ^ 

Religious  life  of  Institution 

Social  an<J  athletic  life  of  the  college  ' 

Influence  of  field  worker  for  oollege.-~”~I.””_l'~  7 J 

Umvcrsfty  of  Pinshur(jh.~lY\  order  to  secure  a clearer  vision  of 
the  institutional  functions  which  the  university  could  serve  in  its 
h)c;il  coniiminity,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh insutiitod  a survey  in  1915  which  extended  over  a period  of 
nearly  two  years.  The  wide  ramifications  to  which  this  study  led 
and  the  increasing  complexity  in  which  a university  and  its  com- 
munity stand  mutually  related  led  to  the  publication  of  “A  New 
Basis  for  Social  Progress,”  by  William  C.  White  and  Louis  J.  Heath 
December,  1917  (221  pp.,  Houghton  Mifilin  Co.,  New  York)  This 
volume  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  formula^g  principles  for’educa- 
tional  reorganization^  which  shall  bring  about  a more  efficient  co- 
ordination of  the  vocational  need.s  of  a modern  community  and  the 
educational  a^ncies  within  the  community  endeavoring  to  satisfy 
those  needs.  Present-day  failures  in  education  and  in  other  human 
interests  are  traced  chiefly  to  a lack  of  accurate  knowledge  which i 
wn  come  about  only  through"*  continued  analysis  of  conditions." 

. Lach  community  is  living  oyt  a special  charrf"cteristic  life  that  needs 
,,  to  be  studied  in  such  a way  as  to  show  how  a complete  reconstruction 
of  the  entire  ^^tional  system  will  be  possible  by  abolishing  the 
arbitrary  lines  fflh'wn  between  toe  present  branches  of  knowkdgs, 
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which  are  articulated  into,  courses  of  study,  and  to  allow  for  a “ de- 
partmentalization ” of  knowledges  with  reference  both  to  students’ 
capacity  and  community  needs.^  To  this  end,  the  authors  propose 
“ a municipal  foundation  for  the  study  and  advancement  of  com- 
munity education,”  wijh  a bureau  of^ analysis,  a bureau  cff  statistics, 
and  a bureau  of  supply.  This  foundation  would  carry  on  a continu- 
ous survey  of  community  needs  and  community  sdiooling,  corre- 
lating the  latter  on  a unit  plan  for  the  community.  Among  the  gen- 
eral recommendations,  it  is  proposed  that  such  a foundation  for  the 
Pittsburgh  community  'be  placed  in  residence  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

NKCaO  EDUCATION. 


A moniiinental  ofTort  to  enconipass  a survey  involving  tfhc  educa- 
tional interests  of  about  one-tenth  of  our  population  is  pernianontly 
recorded  in  “Negro  Education:  A Study  of  the  Private  and  Higher 
Schools  for  (\)lored  People  in  the  United  States,”  prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones,  sjiecialist  in  the  education  of  racial  grouj)s.  Bureau  of 
Ehlucation,  in  two  volunies,  1017  (Vol.  I,  Bulletin,  T916,  No.  38, 
pp;411,  8 tables,  3 majis,  40  jilates  of  illustrations;  Vol.  II,  Bulletin, 
191 G,  No.  39,  704  pp.,  31  maps,  1 diagram).  This  important  study 
^grew  from  a suggestion  mjulo  in  Novcinher,  1912,  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Phelps-Stokes  fund,  whi(di  provided  most  of  its  expense,  and  was 
conducted  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  regular  staff  of  surveyors  associated  with  the 
director  included  Thomas  J.  Wooftcr,  Walter  B,  Hill,  and  Occa  Tay- 
lor. Special  assignments  were  completed  by  AVilliain  Hill,  Mrs. 
T.  J,  Jones,  G.  S.  Dickennan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Albertson,  Ogden 
Purves,  John  II . Jinks,  and  Messrs.  Bobbington  and  Higson,  char- 
tered accojuntants  of.  New  York.  Cooperation  was  extended,  by  the 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  the  15  Southern  States 
involved,  by  the  officers  of  the  schools  surveyed,  and  by  the  various 
supporting  boards  and  agencies.  . 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  formulated ^n  terms  of  a long-felt 
and  widespread  need  for  accurate  information  that  would  enable  one 
to  decu^  “ as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  many  appeals  for 
money  ffid  sympathy  in  behalf  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  institu- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the.  Negro.”  In  realizing  its  original 
aim  of  recording  an  “ evaluation  of  the  private  schools  ” for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  the  study  inakes  a most  important  contri- 
bution towards  stabilizing  and  protecting  this  necessary  educational 
philanthropy, 

' sco^  of  the  surv^  accordingly,  included:^  (i)  All  private 
ifb^obiflf^for  coloiyd^^  whether  elwi^ehtary  or  higher^ , (2)  all 
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schools  above  the  elementary  grades,  whether  public  or  private. 
Keports  are  , made  on  790  individual  schools  and  institutions,  of 
which  G25  are  private  Schools,  28  State  institutions,  64  public  high 
schools,  3 city  normal  schools,  27  county  training  schools,  and  43 
special  institutions  (arranged  geographicitlly  in  Volume  II).  A 
_ “ backgroiincF’  for  the  jirivate  and  higher  institutions  was  found  in 
the  public  school  system  for  Negroes.  The  information  presented 
concerning  each  school  includes:  Chanicteriziition  of  the  school* 
ownership  and  control;  attendance-;  teachers  and  worJjers;  organi- 
zation; financial;  plant;  and  recommendations.  Three  years  were 
lefjuircd  to  complete  the  undertaking;  two,  the  school  years  of  1913- 
14  and  1914-1.‘,,  being  spent  in  the  field  work  obtaining  facts 
through  personal  visits  to  the  institutions  de.scribed ; and  one,  1915- 
16.  to  revisits  and  other  verification  of  the  data  and  the  preparation 
of  the  report.  A shaking  feature  of  the  study  is  the  attempt  to 
sjipport  the  cpialitative  evaluation  by  measurement.  “For  the  pur- 
pose (>f  this  study  it  was  found  that  the  best  available  measure  of 
, public-school  facilities  was  the  relation  between  teachers’  salaries,  as 
given  by  the  State  superintendents,  and  the  population  6 to  14  years 

of  age.  as  reported  by  the  United  Statdl^ census.  Salaries  * * • 

are  the  most  accurately  reported  of  all  the  school  facts.”  This  ratio 
as  the  per  capita' e.xpenditure  for  white  and  colored  children  was 
determined  for  each  county  in. the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Del- 
aw.are,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi. N’orth  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas 
and  Virginia. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  va.st  materia)  colletted  on  Negro 
education  is  pre.sented  in  Volume  I under  these  topics:  General  sur- 
vey; public  school  facilities;  secondary  education;  college  and  pro- 
fessional education;  preparation  of  teachers;  industrial  education; 
rurtd  education ; ownership  and  control;  educational  funds  and  asso- 
ciations;  financial  accounts  and  student  records ; buildings  and  grounds' 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.'  Albertson ; history  of  Negro  education,  by 
George  S.  Dickepman ; . and  freedmeri’s  aid  societies,  1861-1871,  by 

Julius  H.  B«rnl&ee.  The  appendix  contain?  eight  extensive  tables 

of  statistics  of  Negro  schools. 

* Having  performed  its  difticult*task  of  discrimination,  expressed  in 
the  constructive  policy  of  recommendations  regarding  individual 
institutions,  the  study  offei's  a large  program  of  educational  values 
V in  reorganization,  in  its  proposal  of  a committee  representing  the 
various  religious  denominations  to  act  wisely  in  the  development  of 
, properly  distributed  imd  graded  higher  institutions,  which  should 
include  two  universities,  three  collegp^  and  junior  coll^efi  in  12 
States  for  the  Negro  race* 
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SdshafcJuwan^  Canada, — “ A Survey  of  Education  in  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan,  Canada : A Report  to  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,”  by  Harold  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural 
school  practice,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Regina, 
1918  (183  pp.,  8 maps,  31  figs.,  32  tables,  and  additional  tables 
and  appendix),  is  a unique  contribution  to  survcyditerature.  Pre- 
liminary discussion  as  to  the  need  for  a scientific  study  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  ih  Saskatqliewan  to  serve  ns  a basis  for  needed 
reorganization  led  to  an  order  in  council  on  June  7,  1917,  for  an  edu- 
cational survey.  “ This  is  probably  the  first  instance  on  record  of 
a Government  extending  an  invitation  to  a citizen  in  the  employ  of 
another  country  to  direct  the  study  of  its  school  ^stcmJ^  The  active 
field  work  was  extended  during  throe  months  from  August  to  No- 
vember, 1917.  The  director  of  the  survey  was  assisted  on  special 
topics  by  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu-  ’ 
catioi).  Cordial  cooperation  was  extended  by  various  provincial 
officials,  officers,  and  teachers,  and  the  public  education  league. 

The  topics  presented  include:  Saskatchewan,  the  lan^  and-people; 
fundamental  educational  needs  as  indicated  by  the  character  and 
resources  of  the 'Province;  the  present  educational  system;  school 
organization  and  administration;  school  inspection  and  professional 
supervision;* school  population,  enrollment  and  attendance;  organiza- 
tion and  adaptability  of  the  rural  schools;  Consolidation  of  rural 
schools;  rural  high  schools  and  continuation  schools  for  adults;  city, 
town,  and  village  schools;  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes;  the 
teaching  staff;  the  normal  schools;  vocational^ education;  separaib 
schools;  schools  in  non-English  communities;  the  examination  sys- 
tem; school  hygiene  and  health  inspection;  school  support,  what  the 
Province  p^iys  for  education.  The  methods  pf  inquiry  included  per- 
sonal visits'and  the  use  of  official  data  and  records  and  questionnaire 
material.  The  study  is  doubly  interesting  to  the  student  of  the 
survey  movement  and  educational  progress  because  in  making  com- 
parisons it  utilizes  the  facts  of  education  in  the  United  Statte.  Fifty- 
eight  specific  recommendations  are  made. 

“Studies  in  Higher  Education  in  Ireland  and  Wales  with  Sug- 
gestion for  Universities  and  Clolleges  in  the  Uqited  States,”  Bulle- 
tin, 1917,  No.  15  (115  pp.),  and  “Studies  in  Higher  Education  in 
England  and  Scotland  with  Suggestions  for  Universities  and  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States,’’  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  16  '^276  pp.,  14 
tables),  by  George  E.  MaoLean,  are  the  reports  of  a special  com- 
mission to  the  author  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1918. 
^ese  stuiRes  are  of  special  inters^  made  as  they  were  during  the^ 
1918^1915,  and  reooriling  the  ohangmg  situation^  highw  edu*  ^ 
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“ Suggestive  Studies  of  School  Conditions,  an  Outline  Study  in 
School  Problerfes  for  Women’s  Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
and  Community  organizations”  (101  pp.)i  prepared  by  Janet  R. 
Rankin  and  issued  by  C.  P.  Cary,  Madison,  AVis,,  191(>,  shows  some 
very  interesting  phast^s  of  school  surveys  at  work.  In  its  sugges- 
tions for  the  study  of  schools,  it  indicates  by  outline,  bibliography, 
tables,  and  graplis,  the  approach  by  which  the  organizations  named 
might  consider  the  following  topics:  The  school  and  the  community; 
the  school  chihlren;  p\ipil  health  and  hygiene;  physical  conditions; 
school  beautification:  the  school  library;  the.  school-teacher;  kinder- 
gai’tcn;  the  lower  grado.s,  one  to  four>>  upper  grades,  four  , to  eight; 
discipline  and  moi’al  instruction;  industrial  work;  recreation;  the 
high  scho(.l;  higher  etlucational  organizations;  school  finances;  the 
school  exhibit.  I'he  suggestions  close  with  an  appendix  on  method 
of  eciuiprnent  and  proa*durc. 

The  inoi'e  elaborate  organization  of  handl)ooks  for  coiulix’ting 
cducatioi>al  sur\eys  is  demonsti-ated  in  tlie  educational  survey  series, 
A^>luiue  II,  “ Self-f>urveys  by  Teacher-Training  Schools,”  by  W.  H. 
Allen  and  (\  G.  Peai'so,  World  Hook  Co.,  1917  (202  pj),)'  Vol- 
ume ITT,  “ Sclf-S\irveys  by  Colleges  and  Universities  (with  a Ref- 
erendum to  College  and  University  Presidents),”  by  AVilliam  H, 
Allen,  World  Hook  Co.,  1917  (3S4  pp.).  The  former  vohime  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  survey  of  Wisconsin’s  eight  normal  gMiools  made 
in  1914,  “AVhile  this  book  speaks  of  norninl  schools,  it  is  addressed 
to  the  wlHole  family  of  tcachor-trfriners,  including  so-called  normal 
schools,  so-cayed  county  training  schools,  so-called  high-sch’ool  train- 
ing classes,  s^called  college  (V)nrsesJ^||^*  teachers,  so-called  colleges 
of  education,  so-callcd  graduate  courses  in  education,  so-called  sum- 
- mer  normal  c(^iirses,  so-called  teaclfers’  institutes,  and  in  addition 
State  departments  of  public  instruction,  State  central  boards  of 
education,  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  volunteer  associations 
of  educators,  including  foundations  which  deal  with  questions  affect- 
ing normal-school  ideals  and  methods.”  The  topics  discussed  are: 
Reasons  for  solf-slirveys;  pathfinding  by  AVisconsin’s  normal  schools; 
steps  in  making  a self-survey;  making  self-surveys  build  as  they  go; 
administration,  problems;  course  of  study  problems;  supervision 
problems;  classroom  instruction,  academic  department;  training 
department’s  training;  extra-cuniicular  activities  of  students;  tech- 
nique of  reporting  general  needs  of  teacher-training 

schools;  and  exhibits. 

The  latter  work  .also  grew' out  of  surveys,  and  while  organized  as 
“ a*hahdbook  ” it  presents  a searching  discussion  of  survey  methods 
that,  are  capable  of  self-application  by  the  different  groups  consti- 
, tutin'lf  a college  or  uniyemty,  analyses  of  all,  educational  rela  - 

and  caU  for  a y§s-n6  type  of 
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response.  Tlie  nine  main  topics,  the  surrey  movement  in  higher 
education,  procedure  for  a cooperative  college  survey,  relation  of 
•trustees  to  president  and  facult}^  executive  and  business  efficiency,* 
faculty  government,  extracurricular /activities  of  students,  course 
of  study,  instructionaP  efficiencx'.  jmd  relation  with  college  com- 
munities are  analytically  treated  in  the  122  sections.  The  faculty 
and  ahmini  questionnaires  in  the  University  of  "Wisconsin  survey 
are  included  in  two  exhihits  of  the  appendix. 

The  diversification  of  the  Titenitiire  on  educational  survey  is  still 
further  indicateil  in  “Methods  and  Standards  for  Local  School 
Survey^.  ’ hy  Su]>t.  Don  (\  Hliss,  T).  V.  Heather  & Co.,  1018  (pp.  2ff4, 

10  illustration  charts,  153  tallies,  and  bibliography).  This  manual  ^ 
designed  for  the  use  of  a superintendent  in  studying  his  local  school 
conditions,  is  the  outgrowth  of  “constant  use  * * * of  the  re- 

poi  ts  of  surveys  conducted  hy  groups  of  experts  in  (^ifferent  cities.’^ 
and  of  separate  investigations  of  educational  problems.  It  serves 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  handy  form  “a  definite  chart  for  the 
would-he  local  surveyor.”  The  functions  of  surveying  in  school  ad-  , 
ministration  are  presented  in  the  introduction  by  G.  D,  Strayer  and 
the  iiitriMluctory  chapter  by  the  author.  The  guidance  derived  from 
the  day-to-day  experience  of  the  superintendent  in  meeting  stIiooI 
problems  is  apparent  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the 
several  topics:  General  conditions;  organi/atinii  and  administra- 

tion, the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff,  salaries,  juipils,  efficiency 
of  instruction;  course  of  study  and  time  schedule;  the  sdiool  as  a 
social  and  community  centoi;;  school  hnildings;  school  ht^ieno; 
school  finance;  planning  for  future  needs.  Two  chapters  offer  us-, 
sistance  in  the  statistical  interpretation  and  the  gi  aphical  representa- 
tion of  data.  The  entire  treatment  culniinates  in  a “survey  outline,” 
following  the  order  of  the  topics  treated.  A special  feature  of  tho 
work  is  to  he  found  in  the  inclusion  of  many  of  the  standards  and 
forms  m’hich  have  been  determined  for  city  systeins  which  have  been 
studied,  thus  facilitating  the  companitive  use  of  data  locally  de-  * 
vrived. 

“T(*achcv  Benefits  for  Scliool . Surveys,”  iTducational  Review  of ^ 
ReAMe\ys,  No.  48  (24  pp,),  was  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Public 


Service,  New  York  City,  to  present  the  answers  derived  from  a digest, 
prepared  by  Helen  E.  Purcell  and  Hiram  H,  Bice,  of  30  survey 
reports  to  tj|e  following  question:  “What  are  classroom  teachers 
getting  from  school  surveys?” 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting, of  the  Association  of  Preparatory 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland’,  1017,  in-  V 
eluded  the  subject  of  educational  surveys  in  its  program,*  tMl  di^ 
cuteions-being  printed  by  Clyde  Eurst  and  Samuel  P.  Capen  (Pro;^^ 
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“ The  Fruits  of  School  Surveys,”  by  Leonard  B.  Koos,  School  and 
Society,  January  13,  1917,  suihrnarizes  the  responses  of  18  out  of  the 
25  city  superintendents  as  to  the  results  of  the  surveys  conducted  in 
their  systems.  Incomplete  as  these  indications  are,  they  “ point  to  an 
emphatic  justification  of  t^survey  movement  and  furnish  encourage- 
ment for  its  extensiom”  ^ 

“A  Statistical  Method  for  the  Treatment  of  School-survey  Data,” 
by  L.  L.  Thurstone,  The  School  Review,  May,  1917,  offers  technical 
suggestions  for  the  graphic  treatment  of  measurable  material  col- 
lected in  an  “ auto  ” survey  by  a city  school  superintendent. 

“ College  and  University  Surveys,”  by  Francis  A.  Thomson,  School 
^nd  Society,  June  23,  1917,  discusses  the  surveys  of  single  institutions 
and  of  State  systems  of  higher  education.  J.  A.  Manahan  has  pre- 
pared a select  list,  with  comment^  of  State,  city,  and' county,  surveys, 
as  a bibliograplty  appearing  in  the  University  of  '^^irginia  Record, 
Extension  Series,  Xovemher,  1916  (pp.  54-62).,  ' 

“A  Plea  for  the  Educational  Survey,”  by  Lawrence  A.  Averill, 
School  and  Society,  February  16,  1918,  is  based  on  its  f«ir  “more 
obvious  values,”  and  the  claim  “ that  the  principle  behind  the  educa- 
tional  survey  is  a sound  one.” 

The  bulletin  of  the  University  of  South'  Carolina,  No.  66,  March, 
1918,  contains  a discussion  of  school  surveys  by  S.  II.  Edmunds.  ' 

The  analytic  account  of  the  “ Standard  Tests  used  in  School  Sur- 
veys,” by  Ernest  P.  Branson,  School  and  Society,  December  14, 1918, 
covering  24  “ typical  surveys  of  a general  character,”  shows  that  the 
tests  were  used  in  16,  the  average  number  of  tests  used  increasing  an- 
nually at  this  rate:  1913,  1;  1914,  2;  1915,  4;  1916,  5;  1917,  8.  The 
choices  of  test^  used  favored  four  in  readinc,  two  in  handwriting. 


The  following  is  a list  of  unpublished  surveys: 

Falls  County,  Tex.,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
report  being  made  to  the  local  officers. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.,  condii'c/llby  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  School  Survey,  1916^  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal -Research  of  New  York  City.  • 

South  River,  N.  Y.,  conducted  in  the  department  , of  dSucational 
administration.  Teachers’  College,  Columbia -University. 

Everett,  "^sh.,  conducted  by  Fred  C.  Ayer,  with  the  aid  of  2(T 
teachers  and  principals,  and  deiigned  as  a survey  of  “ a typical  north- 
west city  of  80,000  population,”  and  conceived  “ from  the  social  rather 
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CHAPTER  XTX. 

REVILW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION,  1917  AND  1918. 

By  WiixiAM  R, 

DivUion  of  School.  A<lminietration,  Bureau  of  Bducation. 


^ 7 r . «"<’  education;  Vocational  cdncatlon ; Education 

for  the  disabled  soldier;  Mobilizing  educational  institutions;  Training  soldiers  In  the 
commou.school  branches:  Schools  on  Government  Industrial  reservations-  Naval 
education  ; Enlarged  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  Other  agencies  •’ Eapan- 
nlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  Council  of  National  Defense — State  legislation- 
aiTtXt  adthlnlstratlon  and  aupervl.lon  ; The  achooi 

finifel  fT  ti“  ; “uPPort;  Improvement  of  the  teaching  per 

0^. ith’  o'  teachers;  The  school  terra;  CompuUory  achooi  attendance; 

itTf  ^ Special  classes  for  atypical  children;  Civic 

aliens'’  ComLX'v  °”i  Illiteracy  and  the  Americanization  of 

eduction  ^ organization  In  schoolhouses ; Textbooks;  Libraries ; -Higher 


Within  the  two  years  comprehended  in  this  review  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  lias  been  in  almost  continuous  session,  and  all  the 
States,  except  Alabama,  have  held  meetings  of  their  legislative 
Mdies.  Six  States— Georgia,  1 Massac^fusetts,  New  Jersey  New 
York,  Ehodo  Island,  and  South  Carolina-hold  annual  meetings  of 
• these,  of  course,  had  legislative  sessions  both 

in  1917  and  in  1918  Within  this  period,  special  seasions  were* 
held  in  some  States.  Alabama  is  not  included  in  this  review  for  the 
Beason  that  its  legislature  meets  quadrennially  and  will  not  meet 
again  until  early  in  1919.  ' * • 


iho  legislation  of  any  year,  particularly  an  odd-numbered  year 
when  42  or  43  legislatures  are  in  session,  is  invariably  made  up  in 
large  measure  with  enactments  relating  to  education,  and  this  is  none 
the  less  true  of  the  two  years  here  considered.  Distinctly  new  edu- 
catrdnal  movements,  however,' have  not  been  especially  conspicuous 
indawsjenacted.  Progress  in  school  -legislation  has  partaken  rather 
of  the  nature  of  improving  older  laws  and  moving  along  lines  already 
well  denned.  A few  elements  have  ojicrated  in  legislatures  with  the 
^obable  eflfect  of  distracting  attention  ^rom  educational  matters, 
me  European  war  has  been  among  the4  elements.  The  war  and 
Its  concomitants  have  been  uppermost  inVhe  minds  of  the  people 
and  in  con^uence  have  not  gone  without  effect  on  State  legislation. 
But  It  can  hardly  bo  said  that  this  effect  has  been  essentially  hurtful 
'i'  ^ ■ 7 ■ ■-  : , ’ ' ■ ■ . ^ . ■ . ■■  ' -191  ■'  C . 
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.On  the  contrary,  as  will  appear  later  in  this  chapter,  some  very 
wholesome  educational  measures  have  received  impetus  from  the 
war  spirit. 

THE 'FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Government  is  more  concerned  with  educ;T^)iv  4ljn.  most 
people  suppose.  Of  the  10  executive  departments  at  Waslnnpton, 
at  le.ast  8 niclude  hureiius  or  other  agencies  which  touch  edu- 
cation  vftally  at  some  point.  Among  the  more  noteworthv. of  these, 
are  the  Rureau  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  In’dian  Affairs  of 
^d^ie  Department  of  the  Interi(»r,  the  Public  Health  Service  of  tlie 
Deiiailment  of  the  Treasury;,  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  find  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  of  tln'  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  great  train- 
ing branches  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  In  addition  to 
these,  tlie  Library  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian'  Institution,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
and-  some  other  agencies  serve,  an  educational  purpose  not  only, 
.through  their  Broader  information-giving  activities,  but  through 
school  channels  a.s  we^l.  The  work  of  all  of  these  agencies  challenges 
our  attention  afresh^  now  that  the  Government  is  extending  its 
educational  activities' along  other  lines. 

4 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Prior  tp  1017  the  Government  had  adopted  and  pin*sued  several 
well-defined  policies  with  regard  to  education.  These  are  ^en  in 
tlxe„consistent  granting,  upon  the  admission  of  each  State,  pf  lands 
from  the  public  domiin  for  the  endowment  of  the,  coipiuon  schools  j- 
the  provision  of  school  facilities  for  dependent  peoples  such  as' 
Indians;  the  encouragement  x)f  higher  agricultural  and  technical 
education  by  the  enactment  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  of  1862  *nd 
supplementary  acts;  and  the-maintenance  of  extension  work,  partic- 
ulyly  in  agricnlfttre,  as  provided  in  the  “ Smith-Lever  Act  qf 
May  8, 1914.  In  1917  another  and  no  less  important  policy  in  edu-, 
cation  was  inaugurated.  This  took  form  in  the  so-called  “ Smith-* 
Hughes  Act,”  granting  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

The  Smith^ughes  Act  was  approved  hy  the  President  on  Feb- 
raary  23,  1017.  It  appropriates  funds  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  States  in  providing  instruction  in  agricultural,  trade, 
^ome  econ^ics,  and  industrial  subjects  and  in  preparing  teachers 
of  vo^tional  branches^!  study.  For  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  4irect;aB|  of  a^icultural  subjects  an  initial  appropria- 
tion pf  $600,000  was  made,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1018, 
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and  an  annual  increment  of  $250,000  is  added  until  the  fiscal  year  ’ 
1^4,  after  which  $500,000  is  added  each  year  until  allowance  of 
$3,000,000  is  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  jending  June  ^0,  1926.  These 
sums  are  allotted  to  the  Sta^  in  the  -piyportion  wSiiclLthe  number 
of  their  respective  rural  inhabitants  bears  to  the  totalVuinber  of 
( rural  inhabitants  of  the  United  States."  For  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  appropriations  are 
made  in  like  manner  and  amounts.  The  sums  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  are  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  the  num-^ 
her  of  their  respective  urban  inhabitants  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
urban  inhabitots  of  the  United  States.  The  third  approppiation 
will  reach  $lj(fco,o6ojn  the  fiscal  ypar  ending  June  30,  1925,  and  is 
intended  for'preparing  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agrb 
" cultural  subjects  and  teachers  of  trade,  industrial, -and  home  economics 
subjects.  The  allotment  of  this  fund  is  made  on  the  basis  of  total 
. population.  ^ 

^ • Tl^e  act  creates  a Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  v’hich 

is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agidculture,  Commerce,  an^  Labor, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President.  Of  the  appointed  numbers  one  mus^  be  a representative 
of  manufacturing  and  conmiercial  interests;  one,  bf  agricultui'e ; ' 

and  one,  of  labor.  This  board  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  act  and^may  appoint  such  assistants  as  deemed  necessary.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  is  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  such  investigations  and  spitial  studies  as  the 
board  may  undertake. 

In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act. any  $tatc  must  accept 
its  provisions  and  create  ondesignate  a bnard:t(x€ooperate  with  the 
Federal  board.  It  is  also  required  that  the  State  or  local  authorities 
therein,  or  both,  expend  an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  in  the 
State  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  plans  be  adopted  for 
vocational  education" which  are  acceptable  to  the  Federal  lioard.  The 
State  treasui'or  must  be  designated  by  the  legislature  as  tlie  custo- 
dian of  funds  allotted  under  this  act,  and  the  State  board  jpust 
report  annually  to  the  Federal  board  in  Washington,  The  latter  is  * 
required  annually  l^ore,  the  1st  day  of  January  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ti;et&ury  the  amount  to  which  each  State  is  entitled 
and  must  report  annhally  to  Congress.’  . j 

As  showing  something  of  the  operation  of  this  act,  the  following 
brief  table  is  given,.  It  indicates  tlio  amount  allotted  to  each  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919.  . ^ 
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FedetQl  fund%  allotted  to  the  several  States  for  ^vocational  education,* 


Alabama $49, 765,  08 

Arizona 15.000.00 

Arkansas  37. 874.  42 

California 58, 021.  64 

' Colorado 19, 273.  43 

Connecticut  _I 31,  245.  01 

Delaware 15,000.  00 

Florida 18,857.  55 

Georgia 60,948.  84 

Idaho 15,000.00 

Illinois 137,  581.  93 

Indiana . 64, 578. 82 

^ Iowa 52, 530.  24 

' Kansas 39,  867.  34 

Kentucky 53, 701.  68 

Louisiana 39.085.00 

Maine— 17,920.34 

Mar>*land'_^_^_ si,  250.  08 

Massachusots  86, 138.  70 

Michigan '^  67,539.35 

Minnesota 49, 657.  88 

Mississippi 42, 888. 02. 

Missouri 78, 765.  04 

Montana ' 15. 000.  00 

Nebraska—* 28, 014. 13 


Nevada  v 

New  Hampshire 

15,000.00 

New  Jersey ... 

New  Meviro 

I5,00p.00 

New  York 

22G,  343. 14 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

17,  808.  09 

Ohio-  

115,  622. 17 

Oklahoma 

38.  055.  31 

Orecon 

16.  142. 18 

Pennsvlvanin 

186,  7SG.00 

Khotle  Island 

19,  304.  07 

South  Carolina 

30.  189.  30 

South  Dakota 

17,708.61 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont^ 

15,  000. 00 

Virginia  _ __  „ 

— 48.  288. 17 

Washington 

27,  014.  44 

West  Virginia j 

29,  417. 16 

Wisconsin  ‘ 

55  843  72 

Wyoming 

Total 

— 2, 307,  460. 44 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISABLED  80LDIER. 


pother  duty  imposed  on  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation is  that  of  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  for  persons  dis- 
abled under  circumstances  entitling  them,  after  dischat^e  from  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  to  compensation  under 
the  war-risk  insurance  acUof  October. 6,  1917.  This  duty  is  im- 
posed by  the  so-called  “ Smith-Sears  Act,”  approved  June  27,- 1018. 
Under  this  act  the  Federal  board  ie  authorized  to  take  the  disabled 
man  when  he,is  discharged  from  the  hospital,  or  when  the  Amiy 
medical  authorities  permit,  amL-give  him  training  as  his  needs  re- 
quire, taking  into  accoun(;,..<Jf  course,  his  personal  preference  and 
previous'  training  and  aptitudes.  Tlie  training  provided  is  designed 
to  restore  the  man  as  far  as  possible  to  full  duty  again  as  a soldier  in 
civilian  ranks.  His  instruction  may  take  the  form  either  of  further 
education  or  adjustment  for  his  prewar  vocation  or  of  reeducation 
for  a new  vocation  in  life.  During  the  peripd  of  rehabilitation^  he 
is  entitled  under  the  law  to  receive  $65  or  more 'per  monthj  accord- 
, ing  to  his  circumstances.  Allowances  for  dependents  are  also  pro- 
vided. On  the  part  of  the  man  tl»  training  is  voluntary.  If,  ho\y-  . 
ever,  he  fails  or  refuses' to  follow  the  prescribe  course  of  rehabilita- 

^ ■Fedml  BMfd  tor  Vo^tloiuU  SdacAtSoA  Ajmtud  Beport»  1918,  p.  108^ 
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tion  which  he  has  elected  to  follow,  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insur- 
ance  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  withhold  his  allow- 
an«  The  expenses  connected  with  his  instruction,  including  the 
wst  of  books  and  supplies,  are  defrayed  by  the  Federal  board.  The 
board  IS  given  large  discretion  in  formulating  plans,  prescribing 
courses  o study  and  the  like.  The  act  appropriate!  and  makes  avail 
able  until  expended  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing  out  its  provisions.  ^ ^ 

Section  6 of  the  above-mentioned  act  also  provides: 

That  all  medical  ami  smcicul  work  or  other  treatment  necessary  to  elve 
functional  and  mental  restoration  to  disabled  ix-r.sons  prior  to  their  dlschuJge 

trol  of  th  " \v  ‘ m 'x*  the  con- 

trol of  the  W ar  Department  ami  the  Navy  Department.  resiH-ctlvely. 

It  is  further  provided  in  this  section  that,  whenever  training  is 
. employed  as  a therapeutic  measure  by  the  ^Var  Departmeht  or  Navy  . 
epartment,  a plan  of  cooperation  may  be  established  between  these 
t£uh?W  the  Federal  board  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and 
that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  my  cooperate  in  a like  capacity 
m the  care  6t  % health  of  the  soldier  or  sailoi'  after  his  discharge' 
from  the  military  or  naval  forces.  This  section  thus  takes  legisll 
Uve  ^pizan^  of  the  work  of  rehabilitation  established  under'  the 
'fcrection  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  In  the  last  months 

nffl  ? C.  Gorgas  organized  in,  his 

office  a Division  of  Physical  Reconstruction.  This  division  seeks  to  ‘ 
secure  as  far  ^ possible  the  full  functioning  again  of  the  disabled 
man  s physical  and  mental  parts.  Its  methods,  therefore,  are  pri- 
marily therapeutic  and  look  to  restoration  to  military  duty,  but  the 
man  s return  to  civil  hfe  is  not  overlooked.  Such  instruction  as  is  ' 
provided  IS  given  prior  to  the  man’s  discharge  from  s^jrvice  The 

rz  a™"™”  “<<  »*'■«  ‘■“'•h 

mobilizing  educational  institutions,  ' 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  needs  of  the  Army,  after 
Americas  entry  into  the  war,  was  for  additional  officers.  These 
provided  in  reserve  officers’  training  Calais.  A group  of  offic^ 
candidates  w^  assembled  at  each  of  these  camps  aL  gfven  iLn- 

successful  candidates  were  awarded  commissions.  The  first  series 

the‘1mmtrT  points  in  different  parts  of 

Sv  Maf  I®”  internals  after  tliat  time. 

By  May,  1918,  numerous  educational  institutiona- had  been  made 
wntere  of  offi^r  training.  Men  of  as  much  previous  training  a2 
possible  were  deared,  and  naturally  the  eyes  df'the  Wir  Dep^arb- 
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ment  Were  turned  for  a large  proportion  of  the  officers  needed  to 
college  graduates  and  students.  The  maintenance  of  units  of  the 
Reser^  Officers’  Training  Corps  at  higher  educational  institutions 
was  authorized  by  the  ‘‘National  Defense  Act”  of  June  3,,  1916. 

“ With  a view  to  mobilizing  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  and  their  facilities  for  special  training,”  the  War  Depart- 
ment announced,  on  February  13,  1918,  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee on  education  and  special  training.  This  committee  had  been 
created  three  days  previously  by  General  Order  No.  15:  It  was  com- 
posed of  Army  officers,  and  an  advisory  committee  of  educational 
experts  was  added.  . The  committee  was  charged  with  the  supendsion 
of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps,  w'hich  compri^d  a collegiate 
section  and  a vocational  section.  Units  of  the  Student?  Army  Train- 
I ing  Corps  were  organized  at  over  500  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  collegiate  section  consisted  of  regularly  enrolled  col-  ’ 
lege  students,  who,  on  application  and  on  meeting  the  physical  re- 
quirements, were  given  the  status  of  enlisted  men  and  left,  subject  to 
call,  in  training  at  their  respective  institutions.  The  courses  were 
arranged  on  the  basis  three-months'  term  and  were  des\gnQi\^or 
training  both  officer-candidates  and’ technical  experts.  The  AVar 
Department  entered  into  contract  with  the  institution  for  housing, 
subsistence,  and  tuition  of  the  men  of  both  the  collegiate' and  the 
vocational  section,  promise  was  given  that  a man  would  be  left 
in  college  for  any  ^tecl  time,  but  so  long  as  he  waff"  not  called,  his 
college  education ywas  provided  by  the  Government.  There  was, 
ho'vvevor,  the  understanding  that  Ahe  call  of  the  younger  men  would 
be  deferred  longer  than  that  of  men  of  maturcr  years. 

The  aim  of  the  vocationar section  was  to  train  men  for  service  as  . 
'trade  specialists  in  the  Army.  They  pursued  such  subjects  as  auto 
driving, auto  repairing,  bench  woodwork,  sheet-metal  work,  eleectrical 
work,  and  the  li|re.  As  the  courses  were  organized,  they  were  to  be 
given  through  a term  of  two  months.  Registrants  who  had  a gram- 
‘ mar-school  education  or  equivalent  trade  experience  were  eligible 
for  the  vocational  section.  Induction  was  either  by  call  of  the  local 
draft  board,  by  application  to  the  committee  in  Washington,  or  by  ^ 
transfer  from  other  units.  h 

Tn  the  last  “draft  law,”  approved  August  31,  T918,  legislative 
-aanction  in  the  following  language  was  given  to  the  work  as  planned 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  "Special  Training: 

S*a  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  to  assign  to  educational  In- 
^stltutloDB,  for  special  and  technical  training,  soldiers  who  enter  the  military 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  In  such  numbers  and  under  such  regu-  , 
iatlons  as  he  may  prescribe;  and  Is  authorised  to  contract  with  such  educa- 
tional iDstltutlona  for  the  subsistence^  quarters,  and  military  and  aeademlc  ^ 
Instruction  of  sudi  soldiers. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that 'all  war  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  committee's  activities  were  confined  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. Outside  of  these,  important  educational  forces  were  “carry- 
ing on,”  for  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  the  Chemical  \Velfare 
Service,  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics,  the  Signal  Corps,  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  the  Engineer  Corps,  all  had  means  of 
training  for  their  rcs|)cctive  pur{x>scs, 

TKAININO  SOLDIKHS  IN  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  nKANCHES. 

An  important  branch  of  the  Army  educational  system  was  that 
Organized  under  (icneral  Order  No,  45  and  designated  “ Development 
battalions.”  Those  were  designed  for  men  who,  because  of  reme- 
diable shortcomings,  were  at  first  unfit  ^or  full  military  duty.  The 
fault  might  be  either  physical  or  mental.  In  the  latter  event,  the. 
remedy  was  generally  instructional  in  character,  as  where  a man  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage  was  unable  to  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language,  or  where  a native  American  was  illiterate.  These 
battalions  were  organized  at  nil  cantonments,  and  many  thousands 
of  foreigners  and  illiterates  were  given  as  far  as  pract^icable  the  ele- 
ments of  an  English  education*. 

SCHOOLS  ON  GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIAL  RESERVATIONS. 


Ini  the  spring  of  1918  plans  for'the  establishment  and ’mainten- 
ance of  schools  for  Tlie  children  of  workers  employed  on  Govern- 
ment industrial  reservations  where  munitions  and  acce^ssories  were 
manufactured  for  the  Army  wore  formulated  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  and  were  later,  approved  by  the  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  By  order  of  August  13,  1918,  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance directed  that  the  Community  Organization  Branch  of  the 
Industrial  Service  ^Section,  Production  Division,  be  charged  with 
the  organization  and  control  of  such  schools.  This  branch  was  ac- 
cordingly organized  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  a director 
and  an  assistant  director  were  placed  in  charge.  School  systems 
have  been  organized  or  projected  on  .reservations  at  or  near  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Elmwood,  N.  J.;  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. ; Delaware 
City,  Del.;  Tullytown,  Pa.;  Perryville,  Md.;  Charleston,  W.  Vri; 
Seven  Pine^,  Va. ; Penniman,  Va. ; Nashville,  Tenn.;  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala.;  Sheffield,  Ala.;  Brunswick,  Ga.  The  schools  are  supported  By 
allotment  from  F^eral  appropriations.  Superintendents^  prihci- 
pals,  and  teachers  are  employed  under  the  dilution  oi*  the  pen^ 
office  ih  Washingtoiu 
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naval  education. 

In  a manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Army,  the  Navy’s  educational 
system  has  undergone  great  expansion  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  In  general,  its  system  of  training  in  war  time  parallels  that 
of  the  Army.  That  is  to  say,  men  are  inducted  into  the  service  in 
practically  the  same  way  and  are  given  such  preliminary  and  special 
training  ns  the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  their  previous  education  and 
aptitudes  call  for.  By  an  agreement  between  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Navy  was  allotted,  under  the  “draft  law’'  of 
August  31,  1918,  about  15,000  men  per  month.  These  received  train- 
ing, as  circumstances  determined,  either  in  the  “naval  section”  of 
the  Students  Army  Training  Corps — at  over  90  edncational*insti- 
tutions — or  in  the  various  naval-training  stations  and  camps  through- 
out the  count r}\  They,  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  Army,  are  entitlqd 
under  the  law  to  vocational  rehabilitation  in  case  of  mutilation  in  the 
discharge  of  dutyT  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  number  of 
cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  has  been  greatly-  increased 
by  law. 


ENLARGED  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

When  a state  of  war  wjus  declared  between  the  United  States  and 
the  German  Government,  the  Department  of  Labor  already  intiuded 
within,  its  activities  several  lines  of  educational  endeavor,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
and  the  Children’s  Bureau,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  department’s  activities  along 
various  lines,  including  educational.  Three  potable  agencies  which 
touch  education  and  which  have  been  organized  within  the  last 
biennium  are  the  Employment  Service,  the  Information  and  Educa"'- 
tion  Service,  and  the  Training  and  Dilution  Service.  Each  of  these 
offices  is  organized  as  a bureau  and  ha's  a director  in  charge. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
general  powers  conferred  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  by  Chapter 
141,  Acts  of  Congress  of  1912-13,  and  of  the  more  specific  powers 
c*onferred  upon  the  division  of  information  of  the  department  by 
sectmn  30,  chapter  29,  Acts  of  1916-17  (Immigration  Act).  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  Congress  appropriated  (Sundry 
Civil  Act  of  July  1, 1918),  $5,600,000 — 

to  enable  the  Secretory  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergency  to  furnish  such 
InfbriMtioD  and  to  render  such  assistance  In  the. employment  of  wage  earners^ 
, throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  In  the  prosecution  of 
- the  ttorrand  to  ald  ln.-the  stahdardis^on  of  all  wages  paid  by  the  ^verutnent 


of  the  United  States  end  Its  agencies. 
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As  a pait  of  the  work  of  this  ‘"sei'vicc,”  the  Boys’  Working  Reserve 
and  the  collegiate  section  of  the  Women’s  Division  were  organized.  In 
the  spring  of  1918  the  Boys’  Working  Reserve  was  mobilized  and 
trained,  as  far  us  ])nftticable,  to  spend  their  vacations  in  the  country 
at  fai'in  woi’k,  Kffoi’t  was  also  made  to  induce  boys  so  employed 
in  vii^ation  time  to  return  to  school  in  the  autumn.  In  connection 
witli  the  reserve  a collegiate  section  was  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose .of  mobilizing  college  students  in  a similar  manner.  One  of 
tlu*  functions  of  the  AV omen’s  Division  inyplycs  the  placement  of 
women,  particularly  college  women,  in. suitable  positions, 

I he  Information  and  h^ducation  Service  is  educational  in  that 
it  is  an  information-giving  bureau.  It  was  oiganized  a^a  separate 
agency  after  the  passage  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Act  of  July  1,  1918, 
^^hich  appropriated  $2‘2;),U00  for  ‘‘information  and  education  serv- 
ice.” A .similar  appropriation  in  the  same  net  was  that  of  $150,000 
for  the  “training  and  dilution  of  labor,”  In  war  time  it  was  found 
nece^ssary  to  infiltrate  unskilled  labor  into  the  industries  to  do  a 
part  of  the  work,  usually  simple  pnK'esses,  formerly  done  by  the 
skilled  worker.  Pi  ior  to  induction  into  .such  employment  the  pros- 
pective employee  needs  a short  period  of  training.  This  “training 
and  dilution  of  labor  is  the  work,  with  w*hich  the  office  here  men- 
tioned is  concerned.  . 

In  connection  with  the  two  older  offices  of  the  department  whidi 
are  in  a measure  concerned  with  education  there  are  two  notablq 
activities  of  recent  development.  By  act  of  June  29,  1906,  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  was  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secrel^arv  of  Labor,  with  “all  matters  concerning  the  naturalization 
of  alien.s,”  Under  this  authorization  and  in  pursuance  of  a plan 
formulated  in  April,  1914,  this  bureau  has  during  the  last  three  years 
sought  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  public  school  authorities  through- 
out the  country  in  the  Americanization  of  prospective  citizens  of  for- 
eign birth.  It  furnishes  these  authorities  the  names  and  addresses 
of  declarants  for  citizenship  and  petitioners  for  naturalization  for 
the  purpow  of  bringing  these  declarants  and  i)etitioners  under  the 
Americanizing  influence  of  the  public  school,  and,  by  moans  of  let- 
ters and  otherwise,  seeks  to  induce  them  and  their  wives  to  take 
advantage  of  the  school  opportunities  afforded  them.  It  also  pub- 
lishes and  furnishes  a manual  for  teachers  and  a textbook  for' the 
use  of  prospective  citizens.  Authority  for  the  provision  of  textbooks 
IS  embodied  in  the  Naturalization  Act  of  May  9, 1918. 

In  addition  to  its  other  duties  the  Children’s  Bui^u  >vas  charged 
>vith  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of  Septemb^  1,  1916,  entitled,  “An 
act  to.  prevent  interstate  commerce  in  '^|#pro^  of  child  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  and  proceeded  with  the  work  of  carryings 
the  #ict  .into  effect  until  it . was  declared  unconatitutional  ■ by  de^  ^ - 
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cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  June  3, 
1918.  This  decision  was  conclusive,  rendering  the  so-called  child- 
labor  law  ” wholly  invalid  and  inoi)erative. 

OTHER  AGENCIES. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  emunenite  and  describe  all 
of  the  Government’s  educational  activities,  nor  to  treat  exhaustively 
all  those  that  have  been  undertaken  within  the  past  two  years. 
There  are,  however,  some  other  activities  that  merit  notice  here,  es- 
pecially since  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  laws  enacted  within  the  per- 
iod  comprehended  by  this  chapter.  Among  these  are  the  training  of 
shipyard  workers  and  seamen  under  the  Shipping  Board,  the  dis- 
semination of  infornuition  and  the  promotion  of  a wholesome  na- 
tional spirit  hy  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  the  con- 
duct of  propaganda  for  the  conservation  of  food  ami  fuel  hy  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administration.  rcs])ectivcly. 
From  its  organization  the  Shipping  Board  has  sought  to  provide 
and  to  train  as  far  as  possible  the  workei's  necessary  to-  build  the 
ships  providecl  for  hy  fhe  shipping  law%  and  to  man  these  ^ihips  after 
their  entry  into  the  marine  service.  In  the  i)lanning  of  courses  of 
instnjction  and  tlie  organization  of  its  training  system,  the  board 
has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation. The  other  ageiuTies  mentioned,  particularly  Ihe  Committee 
on  Public  Information  and  the  Food  Administration,  have  used 
school  channels  extensively  for  theii*  respective  purposes. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  BURE.UJ  OF  EDUCATION. 

i 

'For  some  years  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  increased  the  ap-  - 
--^ropriations  made  for  the  Bui’cau  of  Education.  Dining  the  past 
two  yokrs  these  increases  have  amounted  to  $3G,TC)0.  exclusive  of 
allowances  for  work  among  the  natives  of  Alaska.  For  the  fiscal 
year  Sliding  June  30,  1919,  the  total  appropriation,  exclusive  of  the 
sum  for  Alaska,  is  $1G2,2G0.  Increments  to  appropriations  already 
provided  in  e^Hier  laws  include  additions  to  the  classified  clerical 
'force  and  more  funds  for  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses. . For 
the  fiscal,  year  1918  the  sum  allowed  for  the  investigation  of  rural 
education  and  industrial  education  was  increased  fi*om  $35,000  to 
$45,000,  and  n part  of  the  latter  sum  was  made  available  for  school 
hygiene.  This  appropriation  was  raised  to  $50,000  for  the  current 
year.  During  the  same  period  the  allowance  for  school  and  home 
^rdening  was  increased  from  $5,700  to  $7,500. '^w.Jines  of  work 
were  authotwd  in  I91S-19  by  appropriations  of  $9,000  for  the  ^ 
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vestigation  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  including  evening 
schools,  and  the  wider  use  of  the  schoolhouse  in  cities  and*  towns,” 
and  $4,300  for  the  “ investigation  of  kindergarten  education.”  Thus, 
by  increments  to  its  annual  allowances,  and  by  new  authorizations, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  is  continually  expanding,  but  there  remain 
various  lines  of  valid  endeavor  which  it  is  not  yet  able  to  undertake. 

COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE*  ' 


The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1017,  approved  August  29,  191:6, 
provided  for  a Council  of  National  Defense  to  consist  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  AgiTculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
and  to  have  associated  with  it  an  advisory  commission,  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  seven  members,  appointed  by  the  Pre>sident.  Among 
other  duties  the  council  is  charged  under^the  act  with  the  “ coordina- 
tion of  industries  and  resources  for  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare^” and  with  the  “ ci^^ion  of  relations  which  will  render  possi- 
ble in  time  of  need  the  immediate  concentration  and  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  the  Nation.”,  The  counpn  lias  accordingly  sought 
in  various  ways  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  America’s  resources,  in- 
cluding educational  facilities.  Among  the  important  agencies 
i)rganized  by  the  council  are  the  Committee  on  Engineering  and  Edir 
cation,  the  Woman’s  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  the 
State  Councils  Section,  all  of  which  have  done  appreciable^  service 
in  collecting  data  and  obtaining  the  coopw'ation  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country.  The  act  making  appixipriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  appropriates  $400,000  .for  the  work  of  the  council. 

STATE  LEGISLATION. 


Since  there  have  been  53  regular  se^ions  of  legislature's  and  a 
number  of  special  sessions  within  the  last  two  years,  the  volume  of 
school  legislation  enacted  in  that  time  has  been  very  large.  It  is 
safe  to  e^stimate  the  number  of  bills  enacted  into  laws  affecting  edu- 
cation to  have  been  more  than  1,000.  . Whatever  the  exact  number 
may  be  it  is  obviously  too  large  to  permit  extensive  treatment  of 
every  act,  or  even  of  every  important  act,  in  a brief  survey  of  theJ 
kind  attempted  here.  Moreover,  brief  digests  and  discussions  or 
these  acts  are  presented  elsewhere  in  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  ''  In  this  chapter  the  eflfort  is  made" to  consider  the 
more  significant  educational  uThvements  and  to  show  tKeir  progress 
through  the  enactment  of  law,  ' , 
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GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  constant  state  of  flux  and  change  of  statutory  law  is  not  so 
apparent  in  legislation  affecting  general  State  administration  as  it  is 
in'  the  details  of  the  school  system,  or  with  the  smaller  units  of  school 
control.  There  are,  however, .some  re^nt  law's  affecting  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  general  State  school  policies  that  merit  es- 
pecial notice.  Among  these  arc  acts  relating  to  the  organization  and 
powers  of  State  boards  of  education  and  the  powers  and  duties  of" 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  provisions  for  State  com- 
missions for  various  purposes.  An  Illinois  act  of  1917  reorganizes 
the  civil  administration  of  that  State  by  creating  nine  administra- 
ti\'e  departments.  Among  these  is  a “department  of  registration 
and  education,”  In  addition  to  the  director,  there  are  created  in  this 
department  the  offices  of  assistant  director  and  superintendent  of 
registration  and  education  and  a board  to  have  control  of  the  normal 
school^.  This  board  consists  of  nine  officers  of  the  sacral  depart- 
ments, the  director  of  registration  and  education,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instrOction,  All  officos  created  by  this  act  arc  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years,  unless 
otherwise  proviffed  in  "the  act.  The  department  of  registration  and 
education  succeeeds  to  the  powei*s  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of 
education.  Among  other  duties  it  is^ charged  with  the  conduct  of 
examinations  of  .applicants  for  licenses  to  practice  variou^,  profes- 
sions and  vocations,  and  with  investigations  and  the  dissemination  of 
information-  respecting  the  resources,  zoology,  botany,  entomology, 
geology',  and  water  supply  of  the  State. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas  (Ch.  297,  Acts  of  1917)  pro- 
vide.s  for  the  management  of  State  institutions  by  a State  board  of 
administration.  This  board  consists  of  three  qualified  elector  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate;  the  governor 
, is  himself  a member  and  chairman.  The  appointed  members  arc  to 
serve  for  terms  of  fopr  years.  Thejr  salaries  are  $3,600  each,  and 
their  entire  time  must  be  devoted  to  Uie  duties  of^he  board.  UndflF 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  board!  of  directors  of  the  several  educa- 
tional, benevolent,  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  are 
abolished,  and  the  State  board  of  administration  succeeds  to  tlieir 
powers  and  duties.  _ • 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a distinct  tendency  in  this  country  to 
replace  ex-officio  "bboards,  or  boards  made  up  wholly  or  in  large 
measure  of  incumbents  of  .other  offices,  w;^ith  membei’s  chosen  directly 
from  |he  people.  Utah  mad6  a change  in  its  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, accordance  with  tins  tendency  in  1915,  and  in  1917  (Ch.  478) 
.^Wisconsin  did  likewise.  In  the  latter  the  board  formerly  . consisted 
. of  the  .^yernbr,  ^retary  of  state^  superintendent  of.  public  in- 
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struction,  one  person  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
university,  and  one  appointed  by  the  re^ents’of  tlie  rtorinal  schools. 
By  the  act  of  1917  the  board  is  constituted  as  follows:  Governor, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  one  meinlwr  appointed  hv  the 
regents  of  the  university,  one  nieinher  appointed  by  the  regents  of 
the  normal  schools,  and  five  persons  aj>pointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  terms  of  the  five  appointed  bv  tlie 
governor  are, five  years  and  arc  overlapping,  one  momber  being  ap- 
pointed each  year.  The  board  is  charged  with  the  management  of 
of  the  fiscal  and  business  affairs  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
State.  * ' 

The  State  board  of  education  of  Wyoming,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, is  a hoard  in  which  tlie  only  ex-oflicio  member  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  lliis  oflicer  and  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  compose,  under  chu])ter  P20,  Acts  of  1917, 
the  board  of  education  of  that  State.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
hoard  are  outlined  as  follows;  To  have  general  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  schools,  to  fix  standards  for  tlie  course  of  stud}^ 
in  elementary  and  high  scliools,  to  make  Tides  for  the  certification  of* 
teachers,  to  conduct  educational  investigation.s,  to  have  general  over- 
siglit  of  vocational  and  other  special  schools  receiving  State  aid,  to 
advise  the  trustees  of  the  university  with  respect  to  the  normal  de- 
partiiient  of  that  institution,  to  assume  the  powers  and  dirties  of  the 
State  board  of  examiners  of  applicants  for  teachers’  certificates. 
The  board  is  also  autliorized  to  appoint  a commissioner  of  educa- 
tion who  is  made  its  executive  officer. 

By  an  act  of  1917  Tennessee  provided  that  at  least  three  of  the  nine 
members  of  its  State  board  of  education  must  he  chosen  from  the 
minority  political  jiarty. 

Another  line  along  which Jcgislatures  have. approached  State  ad- 
it)inistrati\ c pioblcms  in’-Tecftiit  years  is  the  creation  of  coinmissioiis 
to  make  special  studies  and  reports  on  educational  conditions  or  par- 
ticular phases  of  .education.  The  greater  nuinher  of  these  commis- 
sions has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
with  regard  to  codifying  the  school  laws  and  eliminating  contradic- 
Uons  and  inconsistencies.  That  such  a codification  is  needed’  in 
Wnany  States  ts  apparent  to  anyone  who  examines  carefully  t)ui 
pamphlets  of  school  laws  published  by  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. Nor  is  this  ne^d  unknown  tor  State  school  administrative 
officers.  In  the  preface  to  the  ‘‘  Georgia  School  Laws  and  Decisions,” 
published  b}'  that  State’s  department  of  education,  Superintendeht 
M.  L.  Brittain  says: 

By  reason  of  r«<*ent  legislation  many  contradictions  occur  In  the  beonria 
school  laws,  • • For  this  reason  It  has  been  .thought  wise  to  publish 
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I only]  extracts  of  our  more  Important  and  most  necessary  ediicnttonal  lefcts- 
Ifttlon  until  the  right  Is  granted  to  arrange  the  laws  changed,  omit  thqse  prac- 
tically r^;>eale(i,  and  to  print  a complete  and  thon^uga  school  code. 

The  legislature  of  1918  provided  for  a commission  to  codify  the 
school  laws  of  Georgia. 

The  VirfSnia  Legislature  of  1918  took  a similar  step  and  provided 
for  a ‘‘commission  to  study  educational  conditions  in  Virginia  and 
elsewhere  and  to  i-eport  to  the  next  general  assembly  its  findings, 
together  with  recommendations  for  a revision  of  the  school  laws  apd 
amendments  to  Article  IX  of  the  constitution.” 

In  1917  the  legislatures  of  Arizona,  Delaware,  and  North  ('arolina 
provided  for  commissions  to  codify  their  school  laws.  The  usual 
provision  in  enactments  of  this  character  is  for  a commission  to  study 
ischool  conditions  in  the  State  and  elsewhere  and  to  make  to  the  next* 
'sessioif  of  the  legislature  a report  embodying  recommendations  as 
. to  legislation.  There  is,  however,  a difference  in  the  amounts  of 
money  giade  available  for  the  purposes  of  commissions.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  the  study  should  be  thorough,  and  sufficient  time  and 
energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  report  and  the  draft  of  the"proposcd 
school  co^le  to  make  them  thoroughgoing. 

Another  sort  of  commission  created  in  19,|||  was  that  provided  by 
an  act  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of.makihg  investi- 
gations and  subp|itting  reports  and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
child  welfare. 

Except  as  already  indicated  in  connection  with  State  boards,  the 
chief  State  school  officer,  called  “superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion” in  most  States,  has  been  the  subject  of  only  minor  legislation 
within  the  past  two  years.  This  legislation  has  concerned  chiefly  tlie 
manner  of  choosing  State  superintendents  and  their  compensation 
and  assistants.  In  Iowa,  prior  to  1917,  the  superintendent  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  gov^^hor,  but  the  legislature  of  that  year  (ch.  318)  . 
repealed  this  provisiQn  and  provided  instead  for  his  election  by  the 
q^ialified  electorSl'-  A law  of  Nebraska  enacted  in  the  same  legislative 
year  (ch.  37)  provides  for  the  nonpartisan  nomination  and  election 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  regents  of  .the  State  university.  The  State  of  Idaho 
has  had  since  1913  both  a superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
a State  commissioner  of  education,  the  latter  office  having  been 
created  by  statute  in  that  year.  But  since  the  office  of  superintendent 
was  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  the  effort  to  substitute  a com- 
missioner for  a superintendent  involved  the  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution so  as  to  abolish  the  latter  position.  Accordingly  the  necessary 
amendment  was  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  1917.*  A new  law  of 
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\rar>iaiitl  enacted  in  1918  requires  the  State  superintendent  to  be  a 
^riuluQ^tc  of  a standard  college. 

Acts  of  Connecticut  and  Michigan  passed  in  1917  provide  for  an 
assistant  ‘ieci'etary  of  the  State  l>oard  of  education- and  a deputy  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  respectively.  The  act  of  Michigan 
also  added  two  assistant  superintendents.  Enactments  of  Arizona  and 
Delaware  hud  the  effect  of  increasing  the  conq>cuSRtion  of' the  chief 
school  officer  of  those  States.  South  Dakota  in  the  same  year  fixed  by 
law  the  allowance  for  expenses  of  the  State  superintendent.  Among 
other  duties  th(»  office* of  director  of  State  institutions,  created  in  Ver- 
mont by  act  of  March  2,  1917,  includes  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Vermont  Industrial  School  and  the  Vermont  State  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Cbildren. 

9 

COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  sfrl^KKVISION, 

For  several  years  the  county  as  a unit  of  schqol  administration  has 
been  much  in  the  minds  of  educators,  and  the  subject  ha^een  much 
discu.ssed  both  among  school  men  and  in  State  legislatui^;.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  l>o  said  that  there  arc  three  schools  of , thought  with 
regard  to  local  units  of  school  administration:  Firstv-there  are  those 
who  favor  the  county  as  the  unit,  and  in  strong  form;  that  to  .Siiy, 
they  would  submerge  the  district  us  constituted  in  many  States 
and  make  the  county  as  elTectually  a unit  of  school  control  and  super- 
vision. as  the  city  generally  is.  /A  second  group  would  have  the 
“ coulity  unit/'  in  modified  form,  leaving  to  each  community  n meas- 
ure of  local  autonomy;  and  then  there  is  the  third  group,  width  is 
avei*se  to  abandoning  the  district  or  township  system,  accord- 

ing as  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  is  preferred.  Whatever  may  be 
the  final  outcome  there  is  without  doubt  a trend  toward  the  “‘county- 
unit  ” system  at  the  presiujt  time.  In  his  book,  ^‘The  Rural  Teaclrer 
and  His  Work/’  t)r.  H.  W,  Foght  classifies  19  States*  as  having 
adopted  the  county  plan  of  organization  and  mehlioiis  a twentieth 
State*  which  |>ennits  its  less-populous  counties  to  adopt  tins  plan  by 
voti^  of  the  people.  As  Ijetween  the  advocates  of  what  has  been  called 
the  “ pure  iTUinty  type  aM  those  who  prefer  a modified  forifi,  lesults 
.so  far  attained  aiv.  indecisive.  Dr.  Foght  classifies  10  States  as  be- 
longing to  the  “ mixe<hor  seniicounty  type/’  though  ho  himself  would 
api>ear  to  favor  the  stronger:  organization. 

Within  the  biennimn  treated  hero,  the  most  notable  change  to 
the  county  system  was  that  utfde  in  New  Mexico  in  1917.  By  act^ 
of  the  legislatm-e  (ch.  105)  thatvState  providi^d  for  a county  board 

AriKona,  CiUfornla.  Delawara.  Florida,  Gaorglt,  Kentucky,  li^laitni,  MarT* 
land,  HtaalwlM*  New  Mciico.  North  CaruUna,  Ohio.  Swtk  Carolina,  Tenoeaaee,  Texas. 
Utal);  yi^nla;  and  Waihihgton,  %r^' 
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of  education  of  five  members  to  consist  of  county  superintend- 
ent of  schjols  and  four  qualified  electors  appointed  by  the  district 
judge.  TjK  board  is  charg^  with  the  administration  of  schools 
throughourthe  county,  excepting  those  in,  incorporated  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  In  general,  this  law  of  New  Mexico  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  modified  form  of  county  administration.  In 
the  matter  of  finances  the  State  'and  county  funds  are  apportioned 
to  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  school  census,  and  additional 
funds  may  be  provided  by  district  taxation.  The  expenditure  of 
rural  funds,  however,  is  administered  by  the  county  board.  Teach- 
ers are  employed  by  the  district  board  of  directors  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  board.  All  equipment  and  supplies  for  rural 
schools,  whenever  possible,  must  be  purchased  the  county  board 
in  quantities  and  at  wholesale  prices.  Rural  school  property  is 
vested  in  the  county  board,  and  districts  may  be  changed,  consoli- 
dated, or  abolished  by  the  ^me  authority.  County  superintendents 
remain,  as  formerly,  officers  elected  by  popular  vote.  I^ral  high 
schools,  as  well  as  rural  schools  of  elementary  grade,  are  subject  to 
. the  control  of  the  county  board. 

No  other  changes  of  great  importance  wore  made  in  county  admin- 
istration in  1917  or  1918.  However,  in  North  Carolina  an  act  of 
the  former  year  provided  that  in  counties  where  members  of  the 
county  boards  of  education  were  elected*  by  the  legislature  candi- 
dates for  memberslup  in  boards  should  be  nominated  at  the  party 
primaries  or  conventions  and  that  the  legislature  should  elect  mem- 
bers from  the  nominations  so  made.  In  a Maryland  act  of  1918 
district  school  boards  are  authorized  to  reject  assignments  of  teachers 
to  their  respective  districts,  but  the  county  superintendent  is  not 
r^uired  to  make  more  than  three  nominations  for  the  same  posi- 
tion. In  adopting  this  provision  Maryland  veered  back  slightly 
toward  the  “ semicounty  type.” 

Laws  affecting  county  su^rintendents*  of  schools  have  within  tKe 
past  biennium  generally  taken  the  form  of  provisions»for  increases 
in  sallies  and  for  deputy  or  assistant  superintendents.  Among 
the  States  which  raised  the  salaries  of  their  county  superintendents 
^ were  Arizona^  Colorado,  Delawaxe,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  ’ 
South  Dakota.  Kansas  and  Minnesota  provided  increases  in  the 
krger  counti^  The  payment  of  the  expenses  of  superintehdents 
was  provided  for.  in  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Neyv  Jersey.  The 
law  of  the  last  mentioned,  as  amended  in  1918,  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  superintendent,  upon  the  presentation  • 
of  proper  vouchers,,  but  such  expense  must  not  exceed  $126  in  any 
quarter  year.  Deputy  or  assistanit  county  superintimdents  wero^p 
vided  for  ifi  1917  in  At™  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  North 
Oako^.  A South  D^pta  of  same  y^r  proVidecl  for  the 
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nonpartisan  election  of  superintendents,  Kentucky,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  its  legislature  (1918),  repealed*  an  older  law  which  required 
an  examination  for  certification  for  elig^ibility  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent,  la  lieu  of  this  provision  it  is  now  provided  that 
I any  person  holding  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  *arts  in  education, 
bachelor  of  science  in  education,  an  advanced  cCHificate  issued  by 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  or  an  advanced  certificate  issued  by  the 
State  normal  schools  shall  be  eHgil^e  to  hold  the  office, 

Tirn  SCHOOL  district. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  legislation  under  this  head  within  the 
last  tWo  years  was  that  enacted  New  York  in  191.7.  By  the  ^en- 
actment of  chapters  328  and  786  that  State  revised  and  reorganized 
^ its  whole  system  of  local  school  administration.  The  former  act 
aftected  villages  and  rural  poinmunities,  and  the  latter  concerned 
city  boards  of  education.  The  act  affecting  the  smaller  communities 
had  the  effect  of  abolishing  all  school  districts  as  units  of  school 
administration  and  substituting  therefor  a larger  unit,  the*  town- 
ship. This  act,  however,  was  repealed  by  chapter  199,  Laws  of 
1918,  and  the  old  district  system  was  accordingly  restored.  Chapter 
786  was  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  the  education  law,  by  providing 
for  a board  of  education  in  the  several  cities  of  the  State/’  Under 
its  provisions  a city  formerly  having  nine  members  or  a small  num- 
ber on  its  board  of  education  continues  to  have  the  same  number,  but 
in  all  other  cities,  except  N^w  Y"ork  and  newly  created  municipali- 
ties, the  number  of  members  is  reduced  to  nine.’  New  York  City, 
which  •formerly  had  a board  x)f  46  members,  now  has  only  seven, 

. and  boards  <J||(Pew^y  created  municipalities  will  have  fiv#  membprs. 
Wiere  formerly  elected,  boards  will  be  elected  under  this  act,  and 
where  formerly  appoint^  they  will  be  ap]K)inted  still.  In  gerteral, 

' this  law'  leaves  the/ functions  of  city  administrative  agencies  sub- 
stantially as  they  were  prior  to  its  passage.  Its  effect,  in  the  main, 
is  to  repeal  numerous  special  acts  and  to  make  more  uniform  the 
State’s  system  of  city  school  administration.  In  the  legislature 
of  1918  it  escaped  the  fate  of  the  “ township  act,’’  having  been 
changed  only  by  minor  amendments,  - . ‘ " 


consolidation. 


The  moveinent  for  consolidated  rural  schools  goes  on  without  abate- 
ment; in  every  legislative  year  it  is^e  subject  of  extensive  legisla- 
tion. Few  now  deny  tha^  whenever  practicable,  the  one-room  rural 
school  .must  give  plaoe  to^a  larger,  better-equipped,  ^d^more  thor- 
oughly graded  ^ai  of  instruction.  In  States  having  county  adminis- 
tration consolidation  is  easily  effected  through  powers  of  thv 
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county  board  of  education.  In  New  England  and  a few  States  el>;o- 
where  a method  of  consolidation  subsists  in  the  township  system. 
Where  the  district  system  prevails,  laws  specifically  designed  to 
effect  a union  of  two  or  more  districts  are  necessary.  In  view  of  this 
fact  one  looks  to  States  having  the  district  system  for  new  laws  relat- 
ing to  consolidation,  and  it  is  there  that  most  of  them  are  found. 
However,  practically  all  States  now  have  laws  on  the  subject,  and 
current  enactments  are  generally  of  the  nature  of  amendments  to 
existing  statutes.  Among  the  States  which  have  within  the  last 
twp  years  changed  their  consolidation  laws  are  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Wisconsin.  In  the  first  six  of  these  the  new  enact- 
ments relate  chiefly  to  the  manner  of  consolidating,  which  is  usually 
effected  by  vote  of  the  people  in  the  districts  concerneil.  In  Indi- 
ana,* the  transportation  of  pupils  was  the  subject  of  legislation. 
There  the  township  trustee  is  now  required  to  provide  transporta- 
tion for  all  children  who  reside  over  2 miles,  and  for  children  be- 
tween 6 and  12  years  of  age  who  reside  over  1 mile,  from  school.  A 
Kansas  act  authorizes  contracts  with  parents  or  other  custodians  to 
transport  their  own  children.  Mississippi  in  1918  authorized  school 
trustees  of  independent  districts  to  provide  transportation  for 
<j|hildren  residing  over  2 miles  from  school.  A Wisconsin  act  of  1917 
prescribes  conditions  on  which  State  aid  for  transporting  pupils  will 
' be  granted* 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SI^^PORT* 


.Two  phases  of  school  financing  are  promment  in  present-day  legis- 
lation. These  are  (1)  the  general  tendency \j)^ncrease  tax  rates  for 
school  purposes  and  (2)  the  effort  to  shift  the,  burden  of  ^hool  sup- 
port more  from  the  local  community  to. the  larger  units,  State  and 
‘county,  or  otherwise  to  equalize  educational  opportunities.  ][,tis  not 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  outline  here  all  recent  provisions  of  funds 
/ for  public  schools.  There  is  scarcely  a State  which  has  not  amended 
within  the  past  few  years  its  law  providing  school  revenue,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  increases  in  faxes  have  been  allowed.  Among  rlie 
States  which  have  made  provision  for  such  ^increases  within  the  last 
biennium  are  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  3puth  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  among'  these  States  are  some  that  provide  for 
county  taxation  for  educational  purposes.  The  Legislature  of  Flor- 
ida, for  example,  proposed  in  1917  an  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
fititufion^  which  is  desigxikl  to  require  each  cpunty  to  levy  on  all 
tig^ibie  therein  a achMl  tax  of  hot  less  than  3 mills  nor  . 
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moTe  than  10  mills  on  the  dollar.  An  Idaho  statute  enftcted  in  the 
same  year  requires  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  levy  a tax 
for  general  school  purposes  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  raise  a min- 
imum of  $15  per  capita  of  children  of  school  age.  An  Oklahoma 
act  provides?  a county  tax  of  1 mill  on  the  dollar.  * ^ 

There  is  a sense  in  which  the  “county-unit”  propaganda,  the 
tendency  toward  increased  State  appropriations  and  taxation  for  ed- 
ucation, and  the  advocacy  of  Federal  aid  to  thq  State  school  systems 
may  all  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  effort.  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  all  have  their  roots  in  the  recognition  of  the  unaided  local  com- 
munity’s inability  to  provide  proper  school  facilities  and  of  the 
larger  unit’s  duty  in  the  matter.  That  a larger  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  school  support  will  be  taken  from  the  school  district  and 
assumed  by  the  State  and  county — and  perhaps  by  the  Federal 
Government — now  seems  certain;  the  trend  of  legislation  is  without 
doubt  in  that  directioii.  A State  appropriation  for  rural,  schools 
made  in  Texas  in  1917  amounts  to  $1,000,000  per  annum.  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  same  legislature 
woujd  provide  a State  tax  of  35  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.^  By 
an  act  of  the  same  year,  Delaware  provided  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $250,000,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State’s  income  tax,  “ for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools,”  The  I^egislature  of  New  Mexico  pro- 
vided  for  a State  school  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar. 

Legislatures  of  1918  were  no  less  generous  with  State  provision 
of  school  funds.  The  Louisiana  General  Assembly  proposed  live 
amendments  to  the  constitution,'  all  of  which  were  designed  to 
mako  more  stable  the  State’s  system  of  school  support  and,  partic- 
ularly, to  shift  the  burden  ffiore  to  the  county  and  the  State.  Vir- 
ginia increased  from  10  to  14  cents  on  the  hundred  of  property  vain- 
ation  the  Sta£e  tax  levy  and  added  $100,000  to  its  annual  appro- 
priation for  school  purposes.  In  the  Georgia  Legislature  the  annual 
' appropriation  was  increased  $300,000,  and,^  had  the  bill  become  a 
law  arfk  passed  the  Idwer  house,  the  increase  would  have  amounted 
to  $1,000,000.  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  also  showed  tendencies 
to  add  to  the.Statc’s  share  in  school  support.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  former,  State  aid  is  granted  to  high  schools  in  towns 
having  f^wer  than  500  families  and  a comparatively  low  average 
of  property  valuation.  % 

What  is  popularly  known  as  State  aid  ” is  a common  form  of 
State  participation  in  school  maintenance.  This,  in  general,  serves 
two  purposes:  (1)  It  ia  extended  to  the  weak  district  to  enable  it  to 
proyide  adequate,  or  more  nearly  adequate,  cominon^schobl  facilities; 
and  (2)  it  is  granted  in  some  States  to  wy  dikrict  to^ encourage  it 
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to  provide  desirable  types  of  special  instruction,  such  as  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  Among  the  States  which  have  recently  enacted 
State-aid  laws,  or  amended  those  already  in  force,  are  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

IMPROVKMENT  OF  THE  TEACHING  PERSONNEL. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  several  elements  which  make  for 
the  development  of  efficient  instruction.  Among  these  elements  are 
adequate  training  for  the  prospective  teacher,^  higher  salaries  and 
better  opportunities  in  the  teaching  profesion,  more  contentment  and 
security  in  employment,  and  better  social  conditions  amid  which  the 
teacher  may  deyhis  work.  State  laws  looking  to  all  these  ends  are 
to  be  found  in  rV*ent  acts  of  legislatures.  With  regard  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  lome  noteworthy  acts  have  been  passed  within  the 
past  year  or  twot 

' A Massachusetts  enactment  of  1918  authorizes  the  State  board  of 
education  to  expend  not  exceeding  $4,000  a year  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  pupils  in  the  State  normal  schools.  In  New  York  an  act  of 
the  same  year  standardizes  the  compensation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
State  College  for  Teachers  and  the  normal  schools.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  a salary  schedule  is  prescribed.  The  salaries  of  ’ 
the  president  and  the  dean  of  the  college  for  teachei*s  are  fixed  at 
$6,000  and  $4,500,  respectively,  and.  the  princ^al  vi  each  normal 
school  is  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  that  of  theaedn  of  the  college. 
The  compensation  of  the  professors,  assistant  professors,  instructors, 
and  assistant  instructors  in  the  college  for  teachers  and  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  assistants  in  d^artmentsj  and  critic  and  model 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  begins*  at  a prescribed  minimum  for 
each  class  and  proceeds  liy  annual  increments  to  a maximum  which 
is  likewise  prescribed.  According  to  this  schedule  the  maximum  for 
profeasors  in  the  college  is  $4,000,  and  for  the  head  of  a department 
in  a normal  school,  $3,000.  An  act  passed  in  Nebraska  in  1917  pro- 
vides in  the  normals  of  that  State  an  elementary  course  ’’  and  an 
“ advanced  couree  ” for  teachers  of  rural  schools.  The  Legislature 
of  Arkansas  in  the  same  year  authorized  the  State  normal  school  to 
issue  special  certificates  to  teachers  of  rural  schools  and  to  persons 
completing  the  two-year  course  in  home  econoinics.  A Washington 
act  established  extension  departments  in  the  normal  ^hools  of  that 
State.  Increases  in  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  institutions  for  the 
trailing  of  teachers  were  provided  in  many  States, 

Another  ty^  of  teacher  training--a  type  designed  chiefly  to  pre- 
. pate  peraope  to  teach  in  rural  pommunitesr— is  that  found  in  high 
sc^dpls  and  m>Wr:  becom^  the  <^\mtry,.  Twenty-five 
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States  have  laws  providing  for  such  training.  Among  these  are  two, 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  whose  legislatures  made  the  provision  in 
1917.  The  usual  law  on  this  subject  authorizes  approved  four-year 
high  schools  to  offer  training  courses  and  to  grant  diplomKs  upon 
which  teachei’s’  certificates  of  elementary  grade  may  be  issued  with- 
out further  examination.  These  laws  also  generally  provide  State 
aid  for  the  payment  of  instructors  in  the  normal  branches. 

Teachers’  salaries,  a constant  subject  of  legislation,  occupied  the 
attention  of  legislative  asscpd^lies  in  1917  and  1918,  as  well  ns  those 
of  previous  years.  Tn  fitt^,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  consequent 
rise  in  wages  elsewhere  rna^ie  more  acute  the  problem  of  retaining 
teachers  in  their  positions  at  prevailing  rates  of  pay,  and  this  condi- 
tion could  hardly  escape  the.attention  of  legislatures.  The  two  usual 
forms  of  salary  legislation, T^visions  for  increased  funds  for  tuition 
purposes  ami  mininiuiu-salarv  laws,  were  in  evidence.  Of  the  first 
of  these,  note  husuilready  l>een  made  under  the  heading  ‘‘public- 
school  support.”  Among,  the  8tates  which  prescribed  minimum 
amounts  that  may  be  paid  to  teachers  or  which  amended  existing 
statutes  on  the  subject  were  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Penn.sylvania, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Wisconsin.  The  usual  law  of  this  char- 
acter prescribes  a minimum  inouthly  stipend  for  each  grade  of 
teacher,  particularly  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades.  Thus  Penn- 
sylvania in  1917  (No.  425)  provided  that  the  holder  .of  a provisional 
certificate  shall  receive  not  less  than  $45  ]>er  month;  the  holder  of  a 
profession  ah  or  a normal  sidiool  certificate,  not  less  than  $55;  and 
the  holder  of  a peraiahent  ceitific4ite  or  final  normal  school  diploma, 
not  less  than $60.  object  of  the  luiniimun  salary  law  is  twofold : 
It  protects  the  teacher,  especially  the  beginner,  from  thepenuriousness 
of  local  school  boards,  and  it  prevents  the  bargain-driving  board 
from  going  into  the  market  and  buying  the  cheapest  po&ible  teach- 
ing service.  In  both  aspects  it  has  a tendency  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Two  kinds  of  laws  tend  to' give  the  teacher  a filing  of  assuranco 
and  contentment,  a desirable  state  of  mind  in  a public  servant  so 
podrly  paid.  These  are  popularly  known  as  “tenure  laws”  and 
“ pension  laws.”  Of  the  former  there  are  as  yet  few  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  country,  that  of  Massachusetts  l^ing  among  the  more 
uotable,  but  teachers’  associations  and  like  agencies  continually 
furthering  the  propaganda,  and  legislatures  are  brought  more  and 
more  to  consideration  of  the  matter.  -It  should  not  be  the  purpose 
of  a tenure  law  to  make  secure  in  his  or  her  position  the  inefficient 
teacher,  but  it'is  desirable  that  the  efficient  teacher  be  relieved,  after^ 
a reasonable  period  of  probation,  of  the  burden  of  having  to  stand 
aimuaUy  .forfeelectku^  that  on  t^  school  board  ^quld  be  placed 
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the  burden  of  showing  ca#?se  why  any  teacher’s  employment,  after 
the  period  of  probati9h,  should  be  discontinued. 

Many  laws  providing  for  the  retirement  of  superannuated  teachers 
are  now  in  force.  Thirty*seven  States  have  such  laws  applying  to  the 
whole  or  some  part  of  their  areas.  The  most  recent  development  in 
this  field  of  legislation  is  the  effort  to  put  retirement  systems  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis.  The  acts  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
passed  in  1917  are  representative  of  this  effort.  ' 

Among  the  laws  designed  to  improve  the  social  environmenjPor 
the  teacher  are  those  which  provide  for  ‘^cottages”  or  other  homes 
for  teachers,  particularly  in  rural  sections  of  the  country.  A few 
States'now  make  provision  for  such  cottages.  • Among  these  are  Illi^ 
nois,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Washington.  The 
most  recent  addition  to  this  group  was  Mississippi,  which  in  an  act 
. of  1918  authorized  independent  school  districts  to  levy  a tax  for  the 

purpose  of  erecting  teachers’  homes.  The  provision  of  teachers’ 
homes  in  connection  with  schoolhouses  would^e^  to  forecast  the 
coming  of  a rural-school  plant  which  shall  consist  not  merely  of  a 
building  for  sheltering  the  pupils  during  the  hours  of  instruction, 
but  also  of  several  acres  of  land,  a dwelling,  a bam,  and  other  equip- 
V inent  suited  to  rural  life  and  rur>il  community  purposes.  There  is  in 
the  country  a well-defined  movement  which  is  working  to  this  end. 

THE  CERIIFICATION  OF  TEACIIEU9. 

Aside  from  the  general  tendency  to  raise  the  requirements  of  qual- 
ification to  teach,  there  are  two  or  three  other  aspects  of  teacher- 
" ■^certification  which  are  worthy  of  note.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
feature  of  recent  legislation  relating  to  this  subj^t  is  the  large  nlim- 
ber  of  provisions  for  special  eertificates..  These  are  of  various  kinds, 
as  for  manual  training,  agriculture,  industrial  subjects,  household 
economy,  physical  training,  kindergartens,  and  classes  for*  special 
types  of  children;  Many  legislative  acts  of  recent  years  have  pro- 
' » -vided  for  the  certification  of  instructors  in  special  branches.  Cali- 
fornia, for  examples  amended  its  law  in  1917  (ch.  699)  so  as  to 
authorize  county  boards  of  education  to  issue  special  certificates  to 
' teachers  of  deaf  and  atypical  children  and  of  classes  in  citizenship, 

oral  expression,  library  craft,  commercial  Spanish,. and  vocational' 
guidance.  Household  economy; is  a subject  which  is  prominent  in 
laws  providing  for  certification  in  special  branches  or  classes.  The 
. tendency  would  seem  to  be  to  require  of  full-time  teachers  in  this 
department  gradua^on  from  a standard  high  school  and  the  comple- 
^t^^of  a two-year,  ooui^  in  home  tccmomics  in  addition  thereto. 
Thus  Michigan,  by  act  of  1917,  requins  the  completion  of  a two-year 
course  the  su^  such  bourse  to  be  oc^plet^  in  the  Univei^ity 
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of  Michigan,  any  State  normal  school,  any  college  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  or  any  institution  approved  by  ^he  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

The  certification  of  kindergarten  teachers  is  another  si/oject  of 
considerable  legislation.  Some  States,  in  providing  for  the  establish-* 
ment  and  maintenance  of  kindergartens,  include  in  the  law  require- 
ments of  teachers.  Specialists  in  this  branch  of  education  hold  that 
a kindergarten  teacher  should  have  completed  a four-year  course  in 
high  school  and  at  least  a two-year  course  in  a^training  school,  and 
the  tendency  in  legislation  appears  to  be  working  to  this  end. 

^ Maine,  in  1917,  provided  that  a kindergarten  teacher  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  a two-year  course  in  kindergarten  training  and 
received  a certificate  or  diploma  from  a training  school  approved  by 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Another  significant  fojiture  of  recent  certification  laws  is  the  pro- 
vision for  accrediting  approved  college  aifB  university  diplomas  and 
teachers’  credentials  issued  in  other  States.  Most  States  now  have 
legal  provisions  of  this  character.  Among  the  more  r^ent  laws  on 
the  subject  are  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Florida,  enacted  in 
1917,  and  that  of  Mississippi,  enacted  in  1918. 
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Ill  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  42,  “Minimum  School-term  Regulations,'’ 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  it  was  shown  that  44  States 
had  at  that  time  established  by  law  a “minimum  term  of  from  60 
to  180  days’  schoolingior  each.organized  school  district.”  The  four 
States  named  as  having  no  such  legaf  provision  were  Aldbama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Rhode  Island.  Since,  in  the  first  three  of 
these,  the  county-unit  system  of  a^hool  administration  prevails  and 
county  boards  of  education'  are  authorized  to  distribute  State  and 
county  funds,  from  which  school  support  is  largely  derived,  to  local 
districts  according  to  their  respective  needs,  the  requirement  as  to 
a minimum  term  there  is  not  so  Cvssential  as  in  some  other  States. 
In  Rhode  Island,  where  the  public  schools  are  already  generously 
supported,  the  average  school  term  BS^g  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  State,  minimum-term  regulation  would  appear  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  minimum-term  legislation  enacted  within 
the  last  two  years  must  of  necessity  have  partaken  largely  of  tlie 
nature  of  amendments  to  older  lawS.  There  have  been,  however, 
some  noteworthy  enactments  of  this  nature.  Nebraska,  by  act  of 
1917,  increased  from  seven  to  eight  ^months  the  length  of  tern  re- 
quired of  any  distrid;  having  between^  and  76  persons  of  school 
age  and  fixed  at  not  less  than  that  the  tenn  for  any,  o^er 
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district  when  its  school  can  bo  maintained  on-a  tax  of  15  mills  added 
to  funds  received  from  the  State.  North  Carolina  in  the  same  year  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  county  tax  to  aid  districts  in  maintaining  school 
for  not  less  than  six  months.  Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  an 
increase  of  $100,000  in  the  State  appropriation  for  school  purposes 
in  Virginia.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  from  the 
increases  provided  in  State  funds,  the  legislature  attached  certain 
conditions  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  accruing  under  the 
appropriation  act.  One  of  these  conditions  is  that,  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  distribution,  the  district  must  maintain 
its  schools  for  an  average  of  seven  nioi|)ths  in  the  year. 

COMPULSORT  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


The  most  significant  attendance  law  enacted  in  this  coujitry  witliin 
_ the  last  decade  was  that  passed  by  the  Legis^ture  of  Mississippi  in 
1918.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  48  States 
now  has  a statute  requiring  attendance  at  school,  for  Mississippi’s 
enactment  was  the  lost  of  the  series.  All  of  the  States  are  now  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  requiring  children  to  attend  school  for  some 
period  of  their  lives  and  all  or  some  part  of  the  school  term. 
The  problem  is  no  longer  one  of  securing  initial  legislation  in  States 
not  having  attendance  laws,  but  rather  concerns  the  extension  of  the 
application  of  existing  law’s  and  otherwise  making  them  more 
, effective. 

Reaching  the  last. of  a series  conduces  to  retrospection.  The  period 
through  which  compulsory  attendance  was  extending  over' the  6oun- 
try — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  ” — wna,  of  66  years’  duration.  The  brief  table  presented 
below  shows  the  years  in  which  the  several  States  enacted  their  ini- 
tial  laws  on  the  subject: 


Date  of  enactment  of  oompuliory  attendance  laca} 
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Date  of  enactmcrti  of  comttulsory  attendance  laicj*— Coutimied. 


Kentucky 1896 

Indiana 1897 

West  Virginia 1897 

Arizona 1899 

Iowa 1902 

Maryland 1902 

Missouri ; 1905 

Tennessee 1905 

Delaware 1907 

North  Carolina. 1907 


Oklotiooia 1907 

Virginia 11H>8 

Arkansas , 1909 

Louisiana 1910 

South  Carolina 1915 

Texas 1915 

Florida ' 1915 

Ainhnina ^ 1915 

Georgia 1910 

Jllsslssippi 191  s 


' This  table  shows  only  one  phase  oKcompiilsory  attendance — the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  each  of  the  several  States.  Another 
and  perhaps  more  important  phase  is  its  growth  in  public  favor  after 
embodiment  in  law.  Tliis  can  not  be  shown  so  graphically.  The 
usual  course  of  the  compulsory  attendance  moveiuent  in  a St^te  is 
through  its  embodiment  in  law  and  on  into  a period  of  extension  of 
application  and  the  adoption  of  more  effective  means  of  enforcement. 
Thus  North  Carolina  cpti acted  its  first  attendance  law  in  190J,  made 
State  wide  its  application  in  1913,  and  extended  the  age  limits  in  1917. 

The  new  law  of  Mississippi  becomes  applicable  in  a county  or  in- 
dependent district  only  by  an  approving  vote  of  the  qualified  elec- 
tot's  residing  therein.  It  fixes  the  age  limits  at  7 and  14  and  requires 
attendance  for  at  least  60  days  in  each  year.  Other  noteworthy  atten- 
danco  laws  of  1918  were  a Massachusetts  act  further  regulating  the 
maintenance  of  county  truant  schools,  a Kentucky  act  extending  to 
magistrates’  and  police  courts’  jurisdi.  ■ 'on  in  cases  arising  under  the 
attendance  la\f,Hnd  a Virginia  act  making  its  requirements  State  wide 
in  application.  Important  laws  were  enacted  in  1917  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Arkanses,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Caro- . 
lina.  North  Dalcota,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota.  In  Arkansas 
the  requirement  is  extended  to  the  entire  State ;^in  Connecticut,  a 
State  “ prosecuti^ig  agent  ” is  provided  to  enfctfCe  the  law;  in  Michi- 
gan, private  and  paroAiial  schools  are  required  to  make  reports;  in 
New  York,  the  number  of  days  of  i*cquired  attendance  each  year 
increased  from  160  to  180;  in  the  other  States  mentioned  the  age 
limits  are  extended  in  one  way  or  another. 

HEALTH  AND  SANITATION. 


Reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  to  some  wholesome 
effects  of  the  war  upon  educational  legislation.  * Without  doubt  the 
outbreak  of  hc^tilities  in  Europe  and  the  accelerated  propaganda 
for  “preparedness”  in  this  country  gave  strong  impetus  to  physical 
training  in  the  public  schools  'Thia  is  evidenced  by  the  passage  of 
the  laws  of  New  York  and  Louisiana  in  1916,  and  by  the  adoption 
early  in  1917  of  provisions^or  physical  training  m all  schools  or 
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for  military  training  in  high  schools,  or  for  both,  in  Arizona,  In- 
diana, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  and  Oregon.  Si^ce  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  California,  Delaware,  Michi- 
gan, Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland  have  enacted  similar  laws.  The 
law  of  Maryland  was  passed  in  1918  (ch.-269).  According  to  its 
provisions,  physical  training  must  be  provided  in  all  public  schools 
und  schools  receiving  State  aid.  The  State  board  of  education  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  regulate  such  training  and  to  appoint  a 
State  supervisor  of  physical  training  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  AVith  respect  to  recent  laws  proriding  for  mili- 
tary science  and^tactics  in  secondary  sdiools,  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  only  two  States,  New  York  and  Arizona,  are  the  provisions  made 
mandatory  in  relation  to  both  school  authorities  and  high-school 
students.  In  New  Jersey,  the  State  board  of  education  is  authorized 
to  make  the  requirement  that  military  training  be  given  in  the  high 
schools.  Without  regard  to  military  ^ training  in  high  schools,  the 
following  States  now  provide  by  law  for  physical  training  in  the 
common  schools:  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Nevada, 
New^  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island.  All  of  these,  except  II- 
liiwis,  which  enacted  its  law  in  1915,  have  mad^Ae  provision  within 
the  last  two  years, 

The  physical  examination  of  school  children,  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  San  Antonio  in  1890  and  attained  its  ^iarliest  high  degree  of 
development  in  Boston  in  1894,  is  now  provided  in  some  form  in 
all  States,  though  there  are  still  a few  which  have  no  specific  law  on 
the  subject.  Recent  laws  are  concerned  with  the  extension  of  the 
practice  and  with  the  provision  of  kindred  activities.  An  act  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  of  1917  requires  the  school  board  of 
every  city,  union,  special  or  town  school  district  to  ..submit  to  the 
qualified  electors  the  question  of  providing  med>cal  inspection  of 
schools.  A Nevada  act  of  the  same  year  requires  teachers  to  make 
examination  of  school  children  to  ascertain  if  they  are  defective  as 
to  sight  Or  hearing,  have  diseased  teeth,  or  are  addicted  to  mouth 
breathing.  North  Carolina  and  North  Dakota  provide  for  medical 
inspection  by  county  authorities.  In  AVisconsin  teachers  are  now^ 
required  by  law  to  send  insanitary  pupils  home.  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island,  under  acts  of  1917,  provide  for  the  professional  treat- 
, ment  of  certain  pupils — the  former  fcrtbose  having  defective  eyes 
or  teeth  and  the  latter  fqr  those  ^having  defective  teeth,  fn  1918  New 
Jersey  authorized  the  maintenance^  of  dental  clinics  for  indigent 
children,  and  Virginia  authorized  county  hoards  of  supervisors  to 
appropriate  county  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  medical  in- 
' spection  of  school  children  and  for  the  employment  of  nurses  to  visit  ^ 
schools  and  homes.  ’ / ‘ 


The  pf  schoolhouse  construction  and  the  prevention 
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jects  of  legislation  in  1917  and  1918.  Vermont  and  Washington  in 
the  forrtier  year  enacted  laws  designed  to  protect  school  children 
from  accidents  caused  by  automobiles.  • Vermont  now  re<juires  within 
itOO  feet  of  a schoolhouse  the  sign,  ‘“Two  hundred  feet  to  a school-, 
house.”  In  Washington  the  .sign,  “School,  slow  down,”  must  be^ 
idaecd  within  100  yards  of  each  school.  A few  States  regulated  the! 
construction  of  fire  escapes,  and  California  and  Arizona  prohibited i 
the  conu>ion  use  of  driiilcing  cii])s. 

' moil  SCHOOLS. 

High-school  lawc  enaclcd  within  the  la.-t  two  year?  concern  chieflv 
the  extension  of  se,coiulai-y  education.  As  seen  in  legislation  this 
exfension  present.s  three  noteworthy  aspects:  (1)  The  general  ten- 
dency tow  aid  uni\ersal  high-sclniol  education:  (-1)  legislative  recog- 
nition of  the  ‘ junior  high  school  anil  (,‘J)  provision  for  the  “ junior 
college.”  The  fir.st  of  these  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  eiiactinonis  of 
a number  of  States.  In  1917  New  Haiujishire,  NIichigaii,  Kan.sas, 
and  Nlontana  j)io\ided  for  the  pa\*nient  of  the  tuition  fees  of  pupils 
of  secondary  grade  whose  home districts^were  not  providing  adeiniate 
facilities  for  pupils  of  their  attainments.  In  the  first  t\yo  of  tlu«e 
the  tuition  fees  are  jfiid  hy  the  district,  in  the  hitter  two  the  coiujiy 
bears  the  burden  of  payment.  In  several  other  laws  authoidi^oV 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  higi:  schools  is  conwired.  A 
Te.nnes.see  act  of  the  same  year  (chapter  90)  reorganizi^generally 
the  secondary  schools  of  that  State.  Under  the  pnjit^idons  of  this 
act  elementary  schools  consist  of  the  first  eight  >^ides,  and  high  ' 
'Nchools  may  69  either  two-year,  threo-year,  or'^ur-year  schools. 
The  coui-sps  of  study  are  prescribed  by  the  Stjfto  board  of  education. 
Without  affecting  four-year  schools  already  established,  the  coufity 
high-school  boards  may  establish  a suflicient  number  of  two-year  and 
three-year  courset;  to  lueet  the  needs  of  rural  communities.  A county 
tax  of  one-half  mill  is  authorized  for  the  promotion  of  seeondury 
education.  The  county  court  elects  the  high-school  l>oard.  An  illi- 
nois  act  of  19l7  i-eiiiiircs  all  that  part  of  a county  not, in  a school 
corporation  maintaining  n four-year  high  school  to  b®  organized  as  a 
“ nonhigh-school  district”  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a tax  and  pay- 

ingThe  tuition  fees  of  high-school  pupils  residing  therein. 

The  junior  high  school,  which  is  now  widespread  in  the  country, 
has  received  specific  legislative  recognition  in  Vermont,  California, 
and  Michigan.,  In  many  States  specific  legal  provision,  for  such 
schools  is  unnecessary,  since  they  may  be  provided  under  authority 
of  existing  law.  The  “junior  college”  is  a later  develophiciit  in  sec- 
ondary education.  It  consists  usually  of  an  exteasion.  of  the  four^ 
year  cour®  to  include  two  additional  you  i“s,  which  correspond  in 
general  to  the  fr^htnan  and  sophomore  years  in  college.  'Three*' 
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States,  California,  Kansas,  ami  Michigan,  made  provision  for  Junior 
colleges  in  1917.  The  Kansas  act  (on.  283)  provides  for  a two- 
year  course  in  adva?f!e  of  the  regular  course  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  education  and  applies  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  ' 
and  to  county  high  schools.  This  extension,  however,  must  hlTve^the  ' 
approval  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  at  an  election.  A tax  of  2 
mills  in  a city  or  one-tenth  mill  in  a county  may  be  levied  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  act, 

In  1918  three  Shites  enacted  important  high -school  laws:  Massa- 
chusetts granted  State  aid  for  secondary  education  irr  the  Uuallcr 
to'' ns;  Maryland  added  to  its  system  a third  class  of  high  schools: 
and  Virginia  authorized  schools  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  to 
give  instruction  in  secondary  subjects,  if  approved  by  the  State  board 
of  education. 


SrE<'IAL  CLASSES  FOR  ATYTUCAL  CIUU)11EN. 


;Moi*e  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  have  institutions  to 
which  feeble-minded  youth  may  be  committed  and  given  training 
^itable  to  their  capacities,  and  other  Suites  are,  from  time  to  time, 
being  added  to  this  group.  Thus  Texas  provido<l  for  a State  “farm 
colony”  for  the  feeble-minded  in  1915,  and  South  Carolina  made^ 
sirnil^  provision  in  1918.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  atypical 
childi^n  of  the  type  commpnly  called  ‘‘institutional  cases”' are  soon 
to  be  provided  for  by  law,  but  the  higher  grades  of  subnoi  nudity, 
such  as  pupils  retarded  from  one  to  three  years  in  their  studies, 
have  received  less  legislative  attention.  Tliero  are,  however,  some 
signs  that  provision  for  these  higher  grades  may  be  made  in  the  near 
future.  Already  special  classes  for  “backward  children  ” are  widely 
maintained,  but  this  provision  needs  encouragement  and  direction. 
A few  States,  as  New'  Yorlc,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
make  special  legal* provision  for  subnormal  children. 

The  New  York  law  was  enacted^  1917  (ch.  533).  It  directs  the 
Imard  of  education  of  each  city,  union  free  scliool  district,  or  com- 
mon-school district  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  in  attendance 


upon  the  public  schools  therein  who  are  three  years  or  more  retarded 
in  mental  developtnent  and  requires  the  board  of  each  city  or  union 
free  school  district  in  which  there  are  10  or  more  such  children  to 
establish  special  classes  for  them.  Any  &hool  corporation  having 
fewer  than  10  such  children  may  conti'act  for  their  instruction  in 
another  city  or  district  maintaining  classes  as  provided  by  this  act. 
An  amendment  of  1918  authorizes  boards  to  contract  with  approved 
institutions  in  lieu  of  organizing  special  classes.  A Wisconsin  act 
oM917  authorizes  city  and  village  districts,  with  the  approval  of: 
the  State  superintendent,  to  establish  and  maintain  classes  for  “ex- 
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ceptional  persons  of  school  age.”  A State  supervisor  of  such  classes 
is  provided  for,  and  State  aid  is  granted  annually  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  the  saljyy  of  each  teacher^  so  employed,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $300  of  State  funds  may  be  paid  to  any  one  teacher. 

CIVIC  AND  PATRIOTIC  INSXaDCTION. 

The  enactment  of  laws  designed  to  provide  instruction  in  patriot-^ 
isii!  affords  another  example  of  the  impulse  given  to  some  kinds  of 
school  legislation  by  the  European  war.  Laws*enaoted  for  this  pur- 
pose have  generally  taken  the  form  of  a requirement  that  patriotic 
instruction  and  exercises  be  incorporated  in  the  school  curriculum 
and,  in  the^  absence  of  an  earlier  law  on  the  subject,-provision  for  the 
display  of  the  United  States  flag  on  or  near  each  schoolhouse.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Minnesota,  by  acts  of  J91T,  provided  for  training  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship;  and  in  the  following  year  New  York  and 
Texas  made  provision  for  patriotic  instruction.  In  New  York  an 
earlier  hnw  left  to  the  option  of  the  local  school  board  the  inclusion 
of  patriotic  lessons  in  the  curriculum.  The  new  law  requires  instruo- 
tion  in  patriotism  in  all  schools,  both  public  and  private.  The  Texas 
law,  enacted  at  a special  session  of  the  legislature  in  1918,  requires 
every  public  school-teacher  to  devote  at  least  10  minutes  each  school 
day  to  instruction  designed  to  inculcate  ^‘intelligent  patriotism.” 

About  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  require  the  display  of  the 
United  States  flag  on  or  near  every  public  school  building.  By  act 
o/  April  21,  1917,  Florida  required  the  display  of  the  flag  on  school- 
houses,  and  in  1918  ^laryland  and  Texas  enacted  similar  laws. 
There  rcniuin,10  States  of  the  South  which  have  ho  law  on  the  sub-, 
ject.  but  the  recent  enactments  mentioned  here  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  all  States  may  soon  have  legal  provision  for.  the  display 
of  the  flag.  , 

THE  ELIMINATION  OF  ILLllTKACT  AND  THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  ALIENS. 

In  some  aspects  the  immigi'ant  and  the  illiterate  native  present  to 
the  American  people  the  same  problem : Both  are  civically  unad- 
justed, both  ace  in  need  of  education  more  or  less  elementary  in 
character,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  in^largo  measure  the  adult  who 
makes  the  problem.  Still  another  likeness  appears  dn  the  fact  that  * 
tlie  same  kind^of  school,  the  evening  school,  will  either  serve  the 
purpose  jE)f  Americanizing  the  alien  or  afford  instruction  for  the 
illiterate  native.  * 

.Within  the  period  comprehended  ky  this  review  several  States 
have  enacted  laws  looking  to  the  Americanization  of  the  alien  and 
the  elimination  of  illiteracy.  The  custom  in  some  of  the  Southern 
. States  of  conducting  “mi^ulight  spools  ”,  and  like  for 
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the  instruction  of  illiterate  persons  is  growing.  In  a few  States  these 
jwtivities  are  conducted  under  the  direction  of  State  “illiteracy  com- 
missions,” In  addition  to  those  already  established,  commissions  of 
this  nature  were  created  in  Mississippi  in  1916  and  in  Arkansas  in 
1917,  ^o  State  appropriation,  however,  was  made  in  either  case. 
This  was  in  accord  with  past  practic^,  for  initial  acts  creating,  these 
commissions  have  generally  carried  no  appropriation,  the  commis- 
^ sion  being  left  to  look  to  private  benefaction  for  support.  A second 
iJtep  in  the  procedure,  however,  has  b^en  reached.  In  1917  North 
Carolina  and  in  1918  Kentucky,  each  appropriated  ^45.000  annually 
- — :#or  the  work  of  reducing  illiteracy  within  their  respcHiye  borders. 
Thus  Ihe  States  ^are  beginning  to  take  more  vigorous  hl>ld  of  the 
problem. 

Tlie  legislature  of  New  York  in  1918  passed  three  acts  designed 
to  cure  the  malady  of  illiterate  citizenship  in  that  State.  An  act 
kno\yn  as  the  “Lockwood  law”  authorizes  the  estabfishment  of  in- 
stitutes in  the  normal  schools  and  in  cities  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing terfehers  to  give  instruction  to  adult  illiterates.  A second  act, 
the  “RoS^inson  law,”  requires  attendance  at  either  day  or  evening 
school  of  all  persons  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  who  do  not  pos- 
sess such  ability  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  as  is  re- 
quired for  completing  the  work  of  th#fifth  grade  of  the  elementary 
. school,  A third  act  requires  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools  in 
cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  and  in  union  free  school 
districts  under  certain  prescribed  cpnditions.  The  legislature  of 
Arizona,  at  a special  session  in  1918,  provided  for  “night  schools” 
in  districts  “ where  there  are  15  or  more  persons  over  16  y^i's  of 
age  who  either  do  not  read  and  write  the  English  language,  or  who 
do  not  speak  the  English  language.”  State  aid  is  granted*  for  the 
support  of  the  ^hools  provided  for  in  the  Arizona  act.  A Missis- 
sippi act  of  the  same  year  authorizes  any  school  district  to  levy  a 
local  tax  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  evening  or  part-time  schools  ' 
for  “ persons  in  need  of  such  instruction.”* 

Reverting  to  the  legislation  of  1917,  one  finds  that'  in  that  year 
at  least  a^dozen  States  enacted  laws  affecting  evening  schools.  Colo- 
' mdo  authorized  the  establishment  of  public  day  and  continuation  . 
•«^liools,  part-time  schools,  and  evehing  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  practices  of  trades  and  vocations,  and  empowered  the  State 
board  of  education  to  expend  State  funds  therefor.  Under  the  pro- 
visions, of  an  Iowa  act  any  school  district  may  establish  evening 
schools  for  persons  over  16  years  of  age,  and  is  required  to  establish 
such  a school  whenever  10  or  more  persons  entitled  to  attend  desire 
; ihst^Uon  therein  in  the  common  bhtnehes..  Laws  of  California, 

: provided,  respectively^  for  both  day  and 

* over  14:yearo^^fRge,.^  s^ool$ . 
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for  persons  over  16,  an^d  for  “night  schoojs”  for  persons  over  15. 
Nevada  and  NoHh  Dakota  provided  generally  for  evening  schoolsf. 
An  act  of  New  Mexico  authorixes  the  directors  of  any  school  district 
in  which  there  are  10  or  more  illiterate  or  serai- ill  iterate  person^  to 
employ  the  day-school  teacher  to  give  such^pereons  instruction  in 
the  evenings.  New  Jersey  now  provides  for  the  proportionate  pay- 
ment of  State  funds  for  evening  schools  for  foreign^bom  residents 
when  the  aggregate  to  which  such  schools  are  entitled  exceeds  the 
State  appropriation.  The  new  law  of  South  Carolina  permits  per- 
sons over  21  years  of  age  to  attend  “public  night  schools.”  West. 
Virginia  authorize  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  per- 
sons over  the  compulsory-attendance  age.  Wisconsin  increased  to 
three- fourths  mill  the  tax  that  may  be  levied  in  citie^for  industrial 
and  continuation  schools.  From  these  laws  at  least  one  significant 
fact  emerges:  The  older  evening  school  conducted  generally  as  an 
opportunity  school  ” for  youth  is  now  more  extended  in  scope  and 
function  so  as  to  include  instruction  for  adults' who  are  in  need  of 


further  education  and  civic  adjustment. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  IN  SCIIOOLIIOU8E8, 

The  propaganda  for  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  ” is  now 
more  than  a decade  old,  the  social  and  recreation  centers  of  Rochester^ 
N.  Y.,  having  attracted  wide  attentfon  as  early  as  1907,  but  the  con- 
ception of  this  “ wider  use  ” has  now  grown  broader.  “ The  ultimate 
unit  in  every  State,^  Territoi^,  and  possession  of  the  United  States 
is  the  school  district.  Every  school  district  should  therefore  be  a 
little  democracy,  and  the  schoolhou^  should  be  the  community 
capitol,”  says  Dr.  P,  P.  Claxton,'  From  this  statement  one  gets  the 
idea  that  every  community  is  entiried  to  constitute  itself  a li^e 
democracy,  centering  in  meetings  at  the  schoolhoiise,  and  conducting 
such  legitimate  neighborhood  activities  as  it  may  deem  proper,  and 
without  doubt  this  is  the  trend  of  prSent-day  thought  cto  the  sub- 
ject. In  1917,’ nof  fewer  than  14  §tates  made  provision  in  one  forin 
or.  another  for  the  use  of  the  schoblhouse  as  a center  of  community 
activities  other  than  the  ordinary  instruction  given  to  pupils  in  the 
day  schools.  / 

Laws  permitting  local  school  authorities  to  open  schoolhd'uses  for 
recreational  'and  other  community  fiurposes  were  enacted  in  1917  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah*  In  these 
laws  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  such  purposes  js  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  school  board;  that  is  to  say,  the  board  is  the  final 
authority  in  determining  whether  the  school  plant  shall  be  so  used. 
Many  of  ^the-iriends  of  community-center  movement  would  have 
laws  drawn  in  stronger  They  would  have  them  require 

; ...  ^ . j, 
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school  board  to  open  the  schoolhouse  for  community  activities  when 
requested  so  to  do  by  a suflBcient  number  of  citizens. 'Several  laws^ 
enacted  in  1917  were  framed  in  accordance  with  this  view.  ’Thus, ' 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  changed  from  permissive  to  manda- 
tory the  law  of  that  State.  The  district  or  city  board  of  educa- 
tion there  is  now  required,  “subject  to  reasonable  regulations  to 
be  adopted  by  said  board  or  upon  notification  by  the  commissioner 
of  education,”  to  permit  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  community 
purposes.  In  New  York^  on  petition  of  25  citizens  of  any  school 
district  or  city,  the  district  board  of  trustees  or  city  board  of  edu- 
cation is  now  required  to  organize  and  condifct  community  centers 
and  civic  forums  and  to  provide  funds  for  their  support.  Ohio 
likewise  requires  school  boards  to  permit  such  use  of  school  property. 

An  important  feature  of  eu  well-organized  community  center  i^ 
the  provision  for-a  “community  secretary,”  or  executive  offi  er  of 
the  community  organization.  This  office,  which  has  already  ap- 
peared in  practice,  is  now  appearing  in  la^^s  o^u  the  subject.  An 
example  is  found  in  chapter  86  of  the  New  Hampshire  Acts  of  1917. 
This  law  authorizes  cities  and  .towns  to  equip'and  operate  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  and  to  employ  “ such  play  leaders, 
playground  instructors,  supervisors,  recreation  secretary,  or  superin- 
tendent and  other  officials  as  it  deems  best.”  The  sc  hool  board,  may 
be  gfven  charge  of  such  activities,  in  which  case  schoolhouses  may  bo 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80,  1918,  provided  “for  the  paymeiit  of  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  the  organization  arid  conducting  of  community 
forums  and  civic  centers  in -school  buildings^  including  * * * 

payment  of  janitor  service,  secretaries,  teachers,  and  organizers, 
* * • $5,000.”  This  provision  was  continued  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  current  year. 

A North  Carolina  enactment  of  1917  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  provide  a series  of  en- 
tertainments, varying  in  character  and  cost  and  consisting  of  motion 
pictures^  to  be  given  in  rural  ^hoolhouses.  One-third  of  the  cost  of 
these  enteitainments  is  to  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  the  othertwo- 
thirds  must  be  provided  by  the  county  board  of  education  or  the 
rural  school  community.  An  annual  State  appropriation  of  $25,000 
is  made  by  this  act  An  act  of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  author- 
izes school  districts*  to  levy  taxes  for  community *center  purposes,  and 
a Texas  act  permits  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  holding  elections. 

■ in  1918  Bhbde  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  made  further 
pmvision  for  the  comunity  use  of  the  school  plsmt  The  fin^  two  of 
aUj^qjriz^  pf  ^^Uiouim;iu  places.  Maryland 
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provided  for  community  meetings  and  authorized  the  State  superin- 
tendent to  arrange  for  pictorial  instruction  in  the  schools. 

N TEXTBOOKS.  ' 

Textbook  laws  passed  within  the  past  two  years  present  no  espe- 
cially distinctive  features.  Free  textbooks  and  State  uniformity  have 
been  subjects  of  legislation  for  a number  of  years,  and  the  enactments 
of  1917  and  1918  followed  the  older  lines.  Montana,  which  prior  to 
1917  had  a law  permitting  school  districts  to  furnish  books  free  of  cost 
to  public-school  pupils,  amended  its  law  in  that  year  so  as  to  require 
that  books  be  so  furnished.  Florida  authorized  the  provision  of  free 
textbooks  in  two  of  its  more  important  counties.  With  regard  to  uni- 
formity of  textbooks,  one  important  law  was  enacted — Arkansas^ 
(act  112)  changed  its  system  from  county  uniformity  to  State  uni- 
formity. 

A phase  of  textbook  regulation  which  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  recent  years  is  the  requirement  that  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  offering  books  for  sale  or  exchange  in  the  State^ust  file 
in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  samples  of  suej^^^ks  and 
lists  of  prices  at  which  they  shall  be  sold.  Thirteen  States — Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Wisconsm,  and  Wyoftiing — now  make 
such  requirement,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  having  enacted  laws  to  that 
end  ih  1917.  In  Georgia,  Indiana,  and*  Mississippi  the  requirement 
applies  to  books  not  subject  to  the  uniform-textbook  laws.  States  which  ' 
do  not  belong  eithof-to  this  group  of  so-called  “filing  States  ” or  in 
the  list  of  those  providing  for  State  or  county  uniformity  are  Colo- 
rado. Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont 

UBRARIES. 

‘ Some  months  ago  a study  of  State  laws  relating  to  libraries  was 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  h summary  o*f  those  in  force 
January  1, 1918,  was  prepared.  This  summary  disclosed  the  follow- 
ing facts  respecting  State  provision  of  library  facilities: 

Number  having  State  libraries..^ — ... 46 

dumber  having  State  commlsaloDs  for  the  promotion  of  libraries 84 

’ Number  having  State  traveling  libraries : S3 

Numb^  having  State  legislative  referance  bureaus 80 

. Number  having  State  historical  commissions  (ofliclal) 22 

State  aid  to  State  historical  societies r , ^ 

Number  providing  by  law  for  county  libraries , 19 

Number  providthg  for  county  traveling  libraries 18 

Number  providing  for.  local  public  libraries... — 48  . 

Number  proyidlng  to  public  school  librarlss— ■'48 

State  ald^  t6  public' ilbrarl^..., — — .......1-'. — ^ « ll 

, State  al4  to  school.  UbraHeis- — i- - lO  . 
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Of  the  items  enumerated 'in  this  table  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
in  the  library  legislation  of  recent  yeavs  are  the  provisions  for  legis- 
lative re£(Trence  bureaus,  county  libraries,  and  school  libraries.  It 
will  be  observed  that  iiO  States  now  make  provision  for  legislative 
reference  bureaus,  whose  essential  function  is  to  make  comparative 
studies  6f  legislation.  This  is  a wholesome  sign,  for  it  shows  a trend 
Jiway  from  the  older  haphazard  manner  of  enacting  laws  and  toward 
the  practice  of  framing  new  legislation  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  other  JStates. 

In  1917  seven  States — Indiana,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
' syl Vania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia — authorized  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  county  public  libraries.  Whether 
this  forecasts  an  extension  of  the  county-library  system  to  all  parts  * 
of  the  country  not  already  supplied  with  local  community  libraries 
can  not  now  be  determined,  but  it  unquestionably  shows  a very  strong 
present 'tendency  to  provide  library  facilities  in  this  way.  The 
county  system  would  seem  a thoroughly  feasible  system  for  rural, 
sections  of  the  country.  A county  library  located  at  the  county  seat, 
having  branches  at  other  centers  of  population,  and  sending  out . 
, traveling  collections  to  every  schoolhouse  as  a distributing  station, 
can  be  made  to  serve  every  community  in  the  county.  School  li- 
braries, for  which  43*  States  have  made  legal  provision,  have  been 
widely  extended  in  recent  years,  and  rightly  so.  but  the  county  library 
can  bo  made  to  correlate  and  largely  increase  the  reading  facilities  of 
the  people. 

f ' ' 

IllCtHKR  EDUCATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  legislation  affecting  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  is  that  which  regulates  the  finances  or  sys- 
tems of  support  of  State  colleges  and  universities*  In  the  matter  of 
general  maintenance  and  current  exjienses,  there  is  a tendency  both 
to  increase  the  amounts  allowed  and  to  stabilize  .support  by  provid- 
ing for  tax  levies  to  replace  the  older  practice  of  making  statutory 
appropriations.  Increases  in  appropriations  and  tax  levies  as  well 
were  allowed  within  the  last  two  years  in  several  States.  Colorado  in 
1917  provided  for  the  State  university  a levy  of  eight  one  hundredths 
of  a mill  in  addition  to  the  tax  already  authorized  for  that  institution, 
and^  increased  to  the  Extent  of  three-tenths  of  a mill  the  tax  fot  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  buildings  for  all  of  its  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  Kansas  Legislature  of  the  same  y^ar  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  designed  t5  authorize  the 
legislature  to  fix  a tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the  State  educational 
jnstihitions.  The  Legislature  Of  Wa^ington  fixed  the  levy  for  the 
of  that  State  at  seventy- four  one-hundredtl&  of  a milL  For 
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the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1919,  Illinois  appropriates  $4,800,000 
to  its  university,  and  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University 
of  California  is  allowed  to  increase  until  the  fiscal,  year  1920  at  a 
rate  siiflicient  to  make  for  each  3^ear  a sum  equal  to  107  per  cent  of  the 
sum  for  the  preceding  year. 

Provision  of  funds  for  buildings  and  kindred  outlays  for  higher 
institutions  was  likewise  prominent  in  the  legislation  of  1917.  In 
some  cases,  these  funds  were  provided  by  bond  issuers,  and  in  others 
b}’  tax  levies.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  chose  the  former  means. 
In  North  Carolina  an  issue  not  tq  exceed  $3,000/K)0  in  amount  was 
authorized  for  the  permanent  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 
States  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and  in  Tennessee  an 
issue  of  $1,000,000  was  allowed  for  the  university.  Wyoming  pro* 
vided,*for  the  purpose  of  permanent  buildings  and  improvements  at 
its  university",  a StateTtax  of  one*eighth  of  a mill  in  addition  to  other 
taxes  and  appropriations. 

The  tendency  to  extend  to  a wider  clientele  the  benefits  of  State 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  prejsent  in  the  legislative  enactments 
considered  here,  as  it  has  been  in  those  of  some  former  years.  This 
extension  usually  takes  the  form  either  of  scholarships  or  of  provi- 
sion of  free  tuition  for  the  residents  of  the  State.  A New  Hampshire 
act  of  1917  appropriates  $15,000  annually  to  Dartmouth  College,  and 
directs  that  out  of  this  amount  10  scholarships  he  provided  for  resi- 
dents of  the  State.  A Virigina  act  of  1918  provides.  119  scholar- 
ships— one  from  each  of  the  school  divisions  of  the  State — at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  These  entitle  their  holders  *‘to  tuition  in 
the  college,  room  rent,  light,  beat,  and  attendance  free  of  charge/' 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  applicant  in  a school  division,  the 
beneficiary  is  to  bo  selected  by  competitive  examination.  If  the 
holder  of  a scholarship  remains  at  the  university  two  years  or  more, 
he  must  after  leaving  devote  two  school  years  to  service  as.an  admin- 
istrative officer  or\^acher  in  the  school  system.  A new  Wisconsin 
law  (1917)  provides  free  tuition  at  the  university  for  students  whose 
parents  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year  or  more:  and  a Montana 
act  authorizes  refunds  of  traveling  expenses,  less  $5,  of  students  in 
the  institutions  of  the  unb"ersity  who  are  residents  of  the  State.  . 

The  administration  or  control  of  State  higher  institutions  was 
the  subject  of  legislation  in  a few  States  in  1917  and  1918.  Arizona 
created  a commission  of  three  members  to  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  general  control  of  the  State  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory 
institutions  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  finances  of  the  university, 
normal  schools,  Pioneer  Historical  Society,  State  library,  and  legis- 
lative reference  library.  Nevada  amended  its  law  so  as  to  recon- 
stitute the  board  of  regents  of  the  university;  this  board  now  con- 
sists of  five  members,  elected  by  vote  of  the  ^ple.  North  Caroling 
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increased  fi*om  81  to  101  the  number  of  trustees  of  the  university  of 
that  State. 

In  1915  Massachusetts  provided*for  a department  of  university 
extension  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The 
State,  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  was 
$90,000.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  jiissed  in  1917  au- 
thorized the  regents  o^  the  State  ^university  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a training  school  for  public  service. 

The  State  of  Washington  in  1917  (ch.  10)  sought  to  correlate  as 
far  as  practicable  the  cours^  of  instruction  offered  in  its  higher 
institutions  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  work.  This 
act  prescribes  the  “ exclusive  major  linos  ” which  the  courses  at  the 
university  shall  eipbrace,  and  like  provision  is  made  with  regard  to 
the  State  agricultural  college.  Courses  permitted  in  either  or  both 
institutions  are  likewise  outlined  in  the  act.  Courses  in  the  State 
normal  schools  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
but  wkhin  the  limits  indicated  in  the  law.  A “ joint  board  of  higher 
curriciiltt  ” composed  of  nine  members^is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
“ con^wing  matters  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  administration 
of  thSIregoing  institutions.” 
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Rural  library  ozteoslon : State  work. — Rural  library  extension:  County  and  township 
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THE  LIBRARIES  AND  THE  WAR. 

Upon  the  ontbroak  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many in  April,  1917,  the  librarians  of  the  country,  whether  of  pub- 
lic, society,  or  school  libraries,  straightway  proceeded  to  consider 
how  they  might  best  serve  the  Nation  in  the  crisis  which  was  at 
hand  and  placed  their  resources  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  The  outcome  was  the  cooperation , of  practically  every 
American  library  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  a program  of  war 
service  which  may  be  outlined  under  the  following  heads:  As  agen- 
cies of  war  publicity  for  the  Government;  work  in  behalf  of  food 
conservation ; cooperation  in  liberty-loan  and  war-saving  cam- 
paigns; aid  to  the  Red  Cross,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
and  other  agencies  of  war  relief;  Americanization  of  aliens;  and 
providing  library  facilities  for  soldiers.  The  last-named  service  was 
rendered  directly  by  libraries  situated  adjacent  to  camps,  hospitals, 
and  stations,  and  in  general  by  the  cooperation  of  practically  all 
librarians  in  the  corporate  war  work  of  their  professional  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Library  Association.  It  was  also  recognized  that 
an  important  function  of  the  library  in  war  time  is  to  uphold  the 
spirits  of  the  people  by  supplying  literature  clearly  presenting 
American  ideals,  and  also  expressing  the  great  universal  principles 
which  serve  for  encouragement  in  sacrifice  and  consolation  in  be- 
reavement. In.  addition,  the  general  educational  facilities  of  the 
public  library  serve  in  both  war  and  peace  to  raise  the  standard  of 
efficiency  of  the  people  to  meet  their  practical  responsibilities. 

The  war  affected  the  budget  "of  the  libraries  in  two  ways— fby 
diminishing  their  income,  because  of  decreased  appropriations,  etc., 
and  by  reducing  the  *purchasing  power  of  the  incomes  actually  i*e- 
ceived.  The  inroads' made  on  library  staffs  by  war  conditions^  also 
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rendered  the  problem  of  service  pressing,  and  the  mounting  cof.t  of 
living  makes  increased  salaries  for  library  workers  more  and  more 
imperative.  The  libraries,  ‘in  common  with  other  institutions,  con- 
sequently labor  under  serious  economic  difficulties,  which  have  obliged 
many  libraries  to  curtail  theif  usual  activities.  Some  communities 
even  proposed  to  close  their  public  libraries  during  the  war,  but 
against  this  course  reasons  similar  to  those  advising  the  continuance 
of  school  and  college  sessions  in  war  time  usually  prevailed. 

WAR  SERVICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 


At  the  Louisville  conference  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
in  June,  1917,  a war-service  committee  was  constituted,  in  accord- 
ance with  a recomineiulotion  presented  in  the  report  of  a preliminary 
war- work  committee  appointed  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  contest.  The  war-service  committee  was  empowered/ 
to  devise  methods  by  which  the  association  might  aid  in  providing 
reading  matter  for  the  soldiers  and  to  solicit  funds  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  camp  libraries. 

A few  weeks  thereafter  the  commission  on  training-camp  activities 
of  the  War  Department  requested  the  American  LibraFy  Association 
to  assume  responsibility  for  providing  adequate  library  facilities  in 
the  cantonments  and  National  Quard  training  camps  soon  to  be' 
opened.  The  acceptance  of  the  invitation  from  the  commission 
placed  the  war-service  committee  in  direct  official  relations  to  the 
Government  through  the  War  Department.  The  committee  began 
work  at  once  collecting  books  and  making  plans  and  arrangements, 
basing  its  oper^ona  at  first  on  volunteer  service  and.^on  a small 
fund  contributea  by  members  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
While  awaiting  the  erection  of  camp  library  buildings  the  books 
available  were  distributed  through  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  similar  agencies,^ 

During  the  last  week  of  September,  19K.,  a national  “million- 
doHar  drive  ” for  funds  was  held,  which  succeeded  in  raising  ap- 
proximately $1,760,000.  In  the  campaign  for  this  fund  the  war- 
service  committee  waa  assisted  by  a library  war  committee  composed 
of  nationally  known  citizens  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Further  provision  for  the  work  was  made  by  a grant  of  $320, OQO 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  to  -be  used  for  erection  of  camp^ 
library  buildings,  at  a maximum  tost  of  $10,000  for  each  building, , 

The,  raising  of  the  funds  made  it  possible  by  October  1,  1917,  to 
unify  the  work  in  a single  office,  under  a skill^  executive  with 
paid  office  staff,  and  to  proceed  with  an  extensive  program  of  activi- 
ties. Hei^dquarters  for  the  war-service  committee  were*  established 
, ip  ths  at  Wadiing^  and  Herbert  Putnam, 
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Librarian  of  Congress,  was  made  general  director/  This  centraliza- 
tion has  resulted  in  a great  impetus  for  the  work.  For  the  shipment 
of  books  for  overseas  service,  dispatch  offices  were  established  at  the 
principal  ports  of  embarkation,  each  office  being  provided  with  a 
suitable  stock  of  books  and  facilities  for  sorting,  casing,  and  delivery.  ( 
Librarians  were  appointed  for  the  camps,  generally  from  youn^j^nen 
of  experience  in  library  work.  By  the  Bpring  of  1918  a larger  supply 
of  gift  books  became  necessa;ry,  and  accordingly  in  April  an  intensive 
campaign  was  undertaken  to  secure  them.  This  campaign  resulted 
in  the  immediate  collection  of  more  than  8,000,000  volumes,  most  of 
them  suitable  for  use. 

At  the  end  of  1918  there  were  in  the  United  States  separate  library 
buildings  in  47  large  camps,  "each  housing  30,000  or  more  volumes, 
and  ^ch  serving  as  a centr^  depot  foi|  distribution  of  books  to  sta- 
tions of  various  sorts  throu^out  the  camps.  These  agencies  served, 
when  the  camps  were  ^iill,  mpre  than  1,500,000  men.  In  addition  to 
these,  270  smaller  camps  and  posts,  151  naval,  and  40  Marine  Corps 
stations,  54  aviation  fi^s,  and  CO  Students  Army  Training  Coq^s 
units  were  supplied  wlfn  books. 

Numerous  branches  and  stations  were  established  in  the  huts,  can- 
teens, clubrooms,  and  hostess  houses  of  the  other  six  organizations 
cooperating  in  war-welfare  work,  and  in  other  Army  and  Navy  quar- 
ters; besides  many  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  convalescent  houses  were 
^supplied  with  books,  and  in  most  cases  also  with  personal  service. 
More  than  300  vessels  were  furnished  with  libraries,  »nd  a deck 
library  was  provided  for  every  transport  passing  between  .^erica 
and  Europe. 

^ December  31,^.1918,  8,854,729  volumes  had  been  collected  as 
gim  from  the  American  people  and  placed  in  circulation,  and 
1,722,000  additional  books,  mainly  technical,  histoqcal^  sociological, 
and  apilitary,  had  been  purchas^.  It  has  b^n  necessary  to  buj[ 
very  little  fictigp,.  the  supply  donated  being  sufficient.  Hore  Ihap 
5,000,000  magazines  donat^  by  tbe  public  through  the  uffi^ 
Department  under  the  1-cent  mailing  privilege  were  distributed  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  association  sent  overseas  1,387,259 
books,  a number  limited  only  by  the  War  De^artment*^  re^riction  of 
transportation  to  50  tons  of  books  per  month.  1^  American  I^i- 
brary  'A8$pci^ion  maintains  a central  book  collect!^  aUd  a Public 
readifig  room  ili  I^ax;f8*  X statf  6f  nearly  ^65  ^r^ns  was  em^oy^if 
iq  (be  47  camp  in  tfie  StatesL  Mt  tWbeadquarteii^  of 

tfceXibji^  W«T  ^o^|ce  in' Wasmh^M^  aha  in  Ifemce^  whije  tto're 

.than  in 

moM^lMiiiamg  ^ith  Odtobor.  lOn,  •ar 


lOitan*Ai  \umnht  «ijn{^it«»fl.iMH(n‘:A^  iK>it'i^'4i;  fna^ 
^ g|5p5,^tl^  M 


<;Tl»'  total  «xpendito:r«^  ■ol  th«  Libwy  War  Service  up  to  Decem- 
ber 1^18,'  for  buildings  and  equipment,  books,  servira  and  subsist^ 
enSoe,!  B&pplies,  and  general  equipment,  tra]^  freight,  and  miscel- 
laneous ^i^e|3li,768,M3i22..  * 

In  edditipn  to  toe  ^,75i0/)00  proceeds  to  tM  American"  library 
Astomation  fropi  pobke  subscription  in , §pptomber,  1917,  the  War 
Department^aj^pswed  its.  budget  in  the  bum  of  $3,h@Q,000  as  part  of 
the  total  sum  wdaed  in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  of  Novem- 
ber, 1918.  This  fund  is  to  be  used  for  continuance  of  the  work  at 
hopi^  bait  partioulariy  for  worfe  in  Europe  during  demobiliza- 
tion, including  an  extensive  book  service  in  connection  with  the  W ar 
Department’s  educ^toiual'  program  for  the  American  soldiers  i^- 
inamiug  m France. 

, The;  American  Library  prepared  a number  of  brief 

a^d,  attractive  reading  lists  opi  various  subjects  for  circulation  among 
toe.soidjfrs.  , ^oIlafl  of  tbeso  leading  have  been' prepared  by  ^he 

astopia^u  to  uppp^ation  with  tou  Bureau  of  Bducaliion. 

AHEHICAN  UBRARY  ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCE,  1918. 
y% 

'The  fCTtiitb  annual  toe  Aiietiton  Library  Association 

ai  Spring,  K.  T.,  July  1-®,  ldl8,  with  about  600  in  attend- 

Ifergel/  rafedew  in  tlie  profusion,  wah  especially  a wSr  ^ther- 
ing.  A cbnspicuduB  featnrp  of  - the  meeting  •^ks  a numeroua  group  of 
ih  seirvi^  ui^6rm  from  tetop,'T!io^ital,  wd  dispatch 
sdndcd  ‘F^ur  fdoiid' tabled  fB^  cataplibrafiates  were  bold,  at  whiOli 
#0rb '^bitougM;^  dikeh^d. ’"ThiB' e’tolbits  di^lay'ed 
alsarelated  to  war  activities,  such  as  camp  libraries  and  the  libraiy’s 
piw  & btimulattoj?' ^odd 'hfird^tVailbn.  The 'following  titles  of  a 
t^j^bey’piMiTjport&nt  'jgb^tfraVpapdt^  Tb^  pyoihii|ent  libHriatis  will 
^veWldek6f''thb'toara<rt^fof'i^hVpl:b^  of  the  folr 

Idilto^  Whelp  “'■to  war— The  city  library ; the  I'torary 

Se' county' Wd  rlMThbral^l  toe 'State  library:  toe 

;^^«tT'W-7oTV»-  //!•!>!<#:  'j • r » ' *.fir,  Mn  h**  ? w;  i 

<bU^ll«,I.',«;'  taB*LlBRARlB8-AND  RACONSTBUCnOlTl 
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On  rariow  occasions  the  OoTernment  nili  have  messages  on  matters 
^ectimg  the  common  wel6une,  which  the  public  library  will  share 
in  ch-cnlating.  ,i« 

Durii^  the  period  of  reconstruction  the  public  library  will  continue 
to  provide  literature  clearly  and  truly  presenting  Amsrican  ideals 
for  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  tie  citiaans,  The  library  must 
further  supply  from  every  possible  source  accurate  infmrnaation  on 
the  imjwrtant  questions  of  public  policy  npw  preesii^  for  solution, 
so  that  the  people  may  have  the  material  on.  which  to  base  intelli- 
gent decisions  regarding  them.  These  questions  relate,  for,  example, 
to  the  problems  of  railroad  administration,  of  labor  conditions,  and 
of  the  high  cort  of  lining.  Now  that  lAmerica  haa  become  a world 
power,  there  are  also  subjects  connected  with  international  relations 
to  be  considered,  such  as  the  league  of  rations,  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, etc. 

.The  public  libraries  may  be  relied  on  to  continue,  their  cooperation 
in  the  movements  to  incqlcate  habits  of  thrift  in  the  young  and  for 
child  conwrvationin  cqim^tiosi  with  the  Childlrtn's' Bateau  an<f  simi- 
lar agenda  It  fe  likely  also  that  the  work  for  food  conservation 
will  require  continuance  for  i»me  time  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

American  soldiers  have  become  accustomed  td  excellent  librat^ 
facilitiesdioth  in  the  camps  in  the  United  States  and  whilb  on  over- 
seas duty,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  most  cases  the  men^havfe  perma- 
nently a4^imJ  the  library’  habit  On  th^  rdtum  to  civil  life 
thfey  shmld  6nd  service  from  the  publks  library  equal  in  quality  to- 
that  which  they  received  from  thdr  canj]^  libraries,  ^he  librarians 
of  public  libraries  are  already,  takipg  measures  to  have  something 
worth  while  to  offer  to  tiie  returning  aoldiera.1  fa  many'bases,  they 
araimaaing  persontl  notices  to  the  boys  as  they  retinmlhomc,  cor- 
dially mvitiJog.  them  > to  itht  public  libcaiy  -and  .^^Uttiag  ita!  ad- 
vantaged i . 

The  American  Library  Association  is  ipsuing  eeaiCng^ists  for  ex.^ 
soldieii®,  on  yimoiBq  suili^s,  vocffitio*al  4ud  i other,  Some  b£  th%a 
are,  read^  courses  prepared  !in  4»llj(h»rid;^-wi&  the  Home.  Edmirf 
catioa  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  fiducatioii]i„B|ul  for.  itheir-sute^afitl 
«gj^^hr.4Jte  XJomnaeBbaftr  qf 

is  awarded.  The  former  soldiere  are  advised  to  ,qbt(^.%  hqgkejfor! 
these  courses  frojm  their  pubUc  libraries,  and  the  libraries  wiH  doubt- 
l«84/teJte  'eitte 

»„w. 
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Tlie  influence  of  the  war  has  giveaan  impetus  to  Americanization 
work,  designed  to  weld  together  the  diverse  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion into  a single  unified  nationality.  The  public  libraries  and  State 
library  commissions  had  rendered  effective  assistance  in  tms  work 
for  a long  time  previous  to  the  war,  and  should  devote  cvej  greater 
attention  to  it  during  the  reconstruction  period.  The  proper  prepara- 
tion of  new  citizens  is  a very  important  service  to  the  country  from 
any  agency.  There  must  be  no  relaxation  o?^ff<)rt  in  any  quar^^ 
until  all  the  citizens  have  a knowledge  of  American  institutions  and 
are  able  to  read,  write,  ahd  speak  the  English  language. 

RURAL  UBRARY  EXTENSION— STATE  WORK. 

T!^  library  extension  the  State  has  a paft  to  perform  which  can  not 
as  yet  be  left  to  the  smaller  units  of  library  administration — county, 
township,  ai^d  c^ty.  In  sparse|y  ^ttled  districts  which  are  unable  to 
maintain  their  own  pubUc  libraries  or  to  obtain  service  from  neigh- 
bormg  librariqis  the  State  supply  boo^  by  riieans  of  traveling, 

. iibn^ries  sent  out  from  State  headquarters,  iThe  Stato  also  fqr- 
nish  the  stimulus  leadership  which,  will  push  to  successful  com- 
pletion campaigns  to  establish  public  libraries  in  new  territory,  and 
the  State’s  field  workers  Are  then  ready  Jo  assist  in  organizing  and 
stjartjng  the  newly-established  libraries-  The  State  central  agea^, 
with  Jts  prestige  and'  authority,  must  back  up  the  library  movei^pit 
Everywhere,  and  see  that  n6  part  of  the  StSte  is  left  without  adequate 
book  service  of  some  kind.  When  a compl^  system  of  local  libraries 
has  bcNan  established  the  State  library 4^uld  stand  ready  to  supply 
upp^uahjor  expensive  books  to  any  lo^  library  d^iring  them  for  its 
pattons.  It  ia.tJh©  State  library’s  duty  to  supplement  in  tpis  way  the 
re®iirces  tff  each  local  iibra^^  As  is  done  int  California^  f^r  example. 

^ ^he  lavs  of  38  States  no w^Authofize  the  formation  and  use  of  State 
traveling  Jibfaries.  effective  work  with  t^veling  libra- 

ries <wks’  rfiqne  during  the  pasUtwo  years  by  the  following  States:^ 
.Idfi&Dji  Illinois,  Indiana, ‘loWc^,  Ne- 

jAlr^J^,^'New^Yorh,\l^ort^  Garoliifia,  NbHh  mi  South  ^ 


L^RABY  ACTIVITIES* 
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State-wide  recognition  to  the  couhty  library  were  for  the  first  time 
enacted  in  191?  by  the  legislatures  of  Indiana^  Michigan,  North  Caro- 
lina^ Pennsylvania,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  following,  22  States  now^  have  general  laws  providing  for 
county  libraries;  California,  Indiana,  Iowa  (by  contract),  Ken- 
tucky \hj  contract),  Louisiana  (for  parisl^libraries),  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota  (by  contract),  Missotin  (by  contract),  Monr 
tana,  Nebraska,  New  York  (by  contract),  North  Carolina  (by  con- 
tract), Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  . 

The  township  as  well  ae  the  county  is  actively  employed  as  a 
imi^  of  library  extension  in^the  States  of  the  Middle  West  and  in 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  The  township  unit  aiding  with  coun- 
ties and  municipal  corporations  is  also  recognized  by  South  Caro- 
lina in  its  public*  library  act  of  1915,  and  is  included  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania library  act  of  1917,  together^ with  counties^  cities,  boroughs, 
and  towns,  ^ * 

Unfavorable  conditiopa  due  to  the  war  every wh«tee  retarded  the 
rate  of  libraiy  progftss  during  l^lt-18;  nevertheless  m general  a 
substantial  advance  wa^  made.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace  ^li- 
brary extension  is  certain  to  be  greatly  accelerated.  ^ 

The  county  library  system  of  CaUfomia  continues  to  hold  the 
lead  in  development  for  the  entire  country.  On  July  1, 1918,42  coun- 
ties out  of  a total  of  58  in  California  had  token  the  necessary  legal 
steps  for  establishing  county  libraries,  and  *88  of  these  libraries  were 
in  successful  operation.  The  annual  maintenance  fund  of  the  88 
libraries  amounted  to,  $589,458;64.  They  contain^  a total  of  945,856 
.volumes,  bad  2,890  branches,  and  served  1,549  school  districts. 

^ A county  library  bijl  which  was  introduced  in  tixe  Illinois  Legisla-^ 
ture  in  1917  failed  of  passage.  Elans,  Wiere  iwnediat^^  madhl  to 
continue  the  campaign  for  county  libraries  by  a similar 

K^easure  po  thefollpwing  ^ssjbn  the  legiliatur®.  in  1919*^^ 

During  1915-16  five  nev  t^wnslup  in 

Illinois,  xnalcipgfi^  total  of  38  in  the ^ ^ y, 

|[pdiw^L^ew  c^tyvbbrary  law.vfeht  fete  ^ 

]£|efpre.  I of  lihat  year.l^ur 

and  «j[euning^Tbs4  t^iep  st^ps  to  orga^e  Ubrari^  mdet  tte 
law.  ^.yeer  Ubraji^  pjFrSwitwIaaiJ 

Vep  asWf^iBggnei  pffpgffcss,.,  Je^ngSi  CountW' 

werp ‘^pecte4f.'te:^ 
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State  &ie  wtihiiiKitgUxirkigisee^biir  b&So^  Dakotibi  -1}  'o1:!B  'Ml 
> i hA>  'committee  'edf^iheiMSrfiitiafete’iiiaib^ifytAaocmta^  .a^fidbteA 
in  1918  to  endeaWf  ito  obteiif  from  the  1819'Ie^uktan‘Mcb.  tesvimtU 
of  lilto'COuiiiAj^iMMwii^lato'' as  ?iro«U''iiiiike'i^ 

' v <Tlsa’d«7y iQiptoe^  «l  orj^nizationB  ikte 

wak‘'''^orb>9^  oonsfedbiM  «'^|i9iM'^bii^'fbr:|!!iSuovanOTt  i-^  ' 

.Two  Minnesota  libraries  have  contracts  for  service  witli  adjoWl^ 
te'wnships.vi  GnM»viUe!pniMib  . 

the  township  and  has  218  borrowers  ontsida  tiia ’Viya^K  ^fiLlUilig 
ptflbMd  lite«ry'i®ifiiytox>riDStifectileitsiiindtet!^tte'few^ 

]!fi  n'nwtifliiefr'Of'  plates  Miafiesota  £fe3k)hS^iaiid^blb'lliib^ 
hatis  bteda  (tearibtod!  % tie'-'^te.hi|^-telmnl-'-fc«tafdJ 

Sohod  IbrttSHiA  aw.f^^'tes  (BWpttblih'idii'biglllit  iwMilUtiael  -"Jiim  S 
* ' ' <T!lto  Montanwtioimtj^  law-Wae^Ucted' IndDSUnm^^ 

ESt  ’^tB'l^dittSW'^^bn^of'lSl^  'Tils >am«idad'4«6 
tte  ~patition"fe^  establMiranai^'ti^  a teuM^'fiito  tibter^-^'iiiafi  llie’ 
signed  by  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  resident  taspay^rtf  <d'’4 
county  i4feite®W-S®'i)W’-«itot-df  tSse'^hlMei 
allowed.  ■=  Other 'pM^oiis  of law 
hf'ti«'‘aidnt^fibirtMeiafi'fo)e'thb'^bt|Eknte«lte  . 

the  librtiijy.' ' '■)  I'iaw.!  ^ 

M MMtlina''lkv«'^  avif%d't1iii^selyte‘bj|  .>; 

the  provisions  *^6f  llwheft 

teimiilliufiities  abd-thbiV  4dkids.’'’''Tliia^teiinty‘'<^^  0(f  ^e  - 

■*iret^ifc^''‘tetelMliri»ed  Iftitoriito 

Um^t'  Big  'Hoimj  ffl 
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m 


df'ircu^ten'tif  toy  'toite*potnted  'bgapS  ^ of ' 

4dii%r',  tod  tkeM«g«te(&f  toy^ttntoaM^tor'teililbM 

Hlwirty^orlid'fes^ 

th§  nticeatory'ftodis.:'  6*dk"oi^*t'tehd'8f 


^ pul^  and  colond  |to^  10^ 


■ u 


m 


tatrswu  Bv^ssm/xs^tsmaArjim,  isfi»-i8l8. 


Cpim^  -^4.1kM^:3ike  li8ii^tahsS(Emftie^,  aikw  .autk>d&glhd'llk> 
^^jifajjwtyTpnirimiwriftyftraianijl  ihe  oounty^<bd&vd  of  eduealbion  o^any, 
isilkw^to  oooj^i^  <^th>€h0'tbrial^ises’«£4k  puUib  lljbcary  M.  aky 
OEt^ton^dp  eztw^ag  ti|^e  8«rSci|>oi!mi<^  Sibit'ary  to  mrai  ooteitaunitie& 
in.  tl^Qre.art:'^J^t  county  Ubtraria^  oir^tedzed  imdeiiv  geabraF 
^luctin^git,  locateSl  in  Gmene,  Paulding)  Portage,  Bichlan'd, 
Baas,. 'l^ait.' i^est^iitad  Wuo^  Countii^  In  addition,)  there  ftre  tha 
HainStoniCounty  lfl>rary.atiCincinx>atl,  established  under  a special 
kv,  and  . thof  Birchard  library,  an  oidowed.  institution  at  Freipont, 
which  is.&eetoitlbe'iahahit^^  of'Seradushy-ivoiuntyb  Ohio  also  has 

' ■ ...1/ 
Iiybinfy.la9  :jpa88£(ib7  the  Ohio  Lsi^latiiire  in  1917  was 
Wk)td%,th»’JFt®rtor.  -r  --v.  . . 

.%j^Wjji]i^£krbl&uehaa  nsL)  act 'Qf  1916  which  authori^  any  ^ county, 
to^#sii|p,;><trco^citpa|.ctt^  the  State,  to  acqiuiro,  own,.' or 

t^gfipiteijevlibNrnry.esilifersiB^  nitan.triS  not  exceeding 

2 inyk  on  tjbttdellNr  -Ib^ltha'  suppeipt  .or  ac^ibdmtion  ol  tho  ss^ne.  At 

also  pwssd'.an  'act' 

etM>lubing.a  p4>ll0'lAtes;7  atiBeauicvt  for  th^'people  of  ,t^  town- 
^]^^4Uidvinooarporatbag  thei. trustees  of'  the.Beeulo^'  Township 

, i ■■  )!■  - n)  -V 

viA.  ww^<^&nae,lihraiBy  hPlipaspIldlthe  legWetnwB^ef  .South  Dakota 
hy>^anaji^ous  at  its>  1^1.7  .sessioin.  ^^ction  shows  ^tify- 
WBfiWeWiW  (Q^itte,lihwry  4d6a,,w  tb?  ^te,  coming 

0]^  four  yekrs  alter  the  estkbiyunent  of  the  Sooth  l>akpta)jFreio 
ICt’^ifhe  olqso' o|iflh§,/w?^  mmfffM  deWop-* 
m&t,.i^i9«in(^;3i^afi?r-^;Bpx#,Da^^  :,.vi  ■ 

J%i^' «wended>y 

iKK  . i|.,n.wa3l  to  of 

tire  o?' w1Mk'p^tioii|ed  by  lOQ  tff  jn^WaiP^®®®  9.l!il^!P*?’rt  ,of  thn 

.tw  the. 

■'. «cfe<  W)»!ryi-)  h-'1iW9J^|ty  ya^ 
^ti^,by.,8^'  cen^.^ir 
y^-'- r;,i^.pf  a twprttuiwla  vote 

a»r,. 

allowB^a  ci^ty'l^  of  hPh;®J^ 


#'k. 


t 
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Wiaoondn’ l&y  provides  that  imy  public  library  may,  andw 
stidb  tults  and  re^dle^ons  aa  k deems  necessary,  open  its  services  to 
nonr^dent$  of  tlhi©  cityj  toVp,  or  village  in  which  'library  is 
sHnated.  Any  lityrsdy  toard  may  contract  with  the  board  of  super* 
visors  of  a tdUaty,  or  vritli  tbegoveimimg  body  of  & tovra,-iBchool 
district,  viMage,  or  city  to  loan  books  singly  or  in  traveling  libra* 
ries  to  ihe  inhabitants  of  ^ the  governmental  unit  with  which  the 
contract  is  made,  tod^thennit  nerved  may  in  return  make -an 
anniual  a’p'propriation  to  the  public' library  rendering  the  service.  ' 

At  present,  Wisconsin  has  only  three  county  libraries,  d^cribed 
as  follows:  * 

The  Antigo  Public^  Library  and  Langlade  County  have  been  in 
contract  relations  dince  1909;  The  county  pays  $850  annually  to 
the  general  librafy  fund.  Iri  1918  there  were  in  the  county  MTlibrary 
stations  in  operaticm  and  882  books  were  sent  to  individuals  by  parcel 
' jposfc,  in  addition  to  the  Uso  of  the  City  iibrary  by  ootmtry  people. 
Cbunty  borrowers  numbered  761.'  ' 

’ .Wiso6Mn  aHM'Bas'dnebfi^OWeii'  libS«i3iy,  the  MSabel  TaiMIlf 

Meinoritl  LibVaty  at  Mendinonie.  ^e  wmh  of  the  donors  'was  (bhfit 
beneSife'of  the  'IBbfary  ahohld  be  as,  grddi  to  the  patrons  livMg 
outside  the  rity  as  to  those  litmg*  'Within,  and  accOriSingly  *tAe 
library  cireula^  ife  books  without  charge  throughout  the  county 
.Of  Dunn,  eshploy&g  aUtoMobile  ^irriec  amJ 'parcel  pOSt*  The 
Ubrary  noW  has  1,179  fiiral  borrowets.  County  "schools  are  divided 
llito  two  z^eS,  the  more  disWnt  tOachern  being  allowed  25  books 
■ on  Wto' cighfe^wto  oKhrge.''  ’ ‘ 

The'^exte^hn  •viofk  Of  the  Milwaukee  Publie  BibrisTy  "ih  Ifel- 
WaUkee’teOnlity  id"  oerridd  on  by  oontrkbt'wilh  the  couiSty  boani 
under  a lavy  of  1913  which  applies  only  to  cijadtieh  pf  f50,000  |)bpu- 
Istiod' br  ihoid'.^'' Ail*' tobddment  of  1917  pWrides  fchthargitig  back 
to 'each  l5)wn',  villhg^'or  rityltf  the  county  its  Tshare  6?  the  es^Snse. 
•^e'  06niriidt'%te  u^n  "an  dStihlafffl  of  10oeiiiitb'  fOr  each 


'^bk  circilated,  The  iSirculatiolni  'tt'eafch  towi^  tillk^-'  iai)dt  Oity  • is 
''quirte^  hytihe  libirsUy ^to  '■&e'  ooArtty  ''clefk,'«£niS  tie  fthtol 
gjaotkhfc  hf  isijion^'''fitde  '*18  puM  ^ ’hiiai'  ihto'  the'  iibraty  flinidl.' Onfee 
d ydd''the'"'^to^y';^botr4  charg^^la®‘to 'eiLch'  viliige,j''i£iM 
'Mfy*  of  iMls ' aOeoiHdMf  to  the  '■rifctildtfon. ' 

'this  plah.each  di^rict  b the ’Oouhty,  pays’  fo#  ih®'^et*n8MB6  :re*. 


’A 


%■ 


'■'M 


oei^'^  by'!t'"fiH)m  the'tt^^«fl’lill®^r;''!ft^irp'kte''68-iiAuMy  ^iions, 

'jdlny  (If ' tSa&snMfr  'pcl^'Wllhdtiibei  *'*^A;‘Bpedb1  'appiA^atibn'^^^ 

?l6f^''itrtonM3fei[le 's«rv^^*wlne&‘ia’ficil^t#"'%''’'S’'ijJ^  , 

IMliaidt*l^'^*tlbOhg|f  »-i*e''4tn6hg  ' 
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It'  l)i!  tSB  .rettorM  that  «i  ^egetsM;  iiume^gt  Wis- 

oonsiii  pubUc  libwies  in  literal  are  already  free  ^9>country  >people» 
^hiQ^ajpa  Using  tMew  ^ « oeviMderable  ■exeunt'. witliout  ii^iing  itaxed  pd^ 
their- -jiaai$teBCitace.>  i libraipy  .<boards<  sqein  to  »be  tuimtog  to',.rf^ue 
thaC'feTsm-.'for  a'punfely  m»i^al '♦dvantisge— to  sew;®  the  ,fpiriners’ 
tisadb  tor  toe.  dty  mercbents— Tit-  it  vwto  ;whdle  to  enqqmege  rural 
people-  to'  dfiit-  the  oity)  library,  > !|be  ' Wiaconain  XdhJ^ry.  | Cojpmis- 
ak>ni  '.Wgeailaiisy<  library:  botwds  in  general-  to  ppeu  the  resouripes  of 
theirirlibrariesito  all'mml  people  without  cluurgej  e^d  them 
Buppwt  in  this  actioniby  means  of  loans  of  books,  traveling  libraries, 
special  groups,  etc. 

„ IJn^r  wstoag  law8^iiI|:  . Wisconsin,  i two  taxing -units  tor  ri}ral 
public  library,  purposes  are  possible — the  township  and  the  county. 
In  tboi  more  doselyisetUed 'Parts  of  the  State,  where  tb^to  are  several 
dtiesjofitoout  the  saira  size  in  a.  county,  with  some  rivalry  between 
thodft  thetowjib  seems to^ he  .toe  natural jUnith  At. toast  19.  libraries 
are  now  receiving  such  aid,  in  amqm;to  fron  to  |S0p 

W'.fW*  ft«  S,  number'of 

yeers  m #ey^,,p}aossti-ehowing  that  toe  Jlibsariss  Jto^e' iTBudered 
saStotofitpry^sprdce.,  Wharu  the  ‘totor^t  of  a "Whoto  oounty  focuses 
4n;0!w>iWto?Vit  cowty.lihtory  to*P!8ferto)e  to  other  plai^ 

iRItoowjiai#  .Ooun^  traveling  library  law  provides  to  bpe^ 
to%t  a .©ojpty  hoard  p#  superviaMrsmay  .ettabliah  a -library,  board  . 

m«mhsra».  whoctodl  appotot..e  iguperytotog  Jbj^d«to. *t  .a ' 
salasy.ijfjtoii-to  per  yesr.  apptopri*t|on  tor  traveldg 
library  wqrk  may  be  made  from  toe  county, £enerd,toud,  Bot. to 
ywr.iWl'^not.  toipxfl^d  $8W  torVy  year 
-JKli»e»^wty'T-to^  begue^,  to  b® 

l!iSdi.tor.ito.|r%?d%  -nirt  -v  .•  i'>f  U.  ivi  « 

#toxdtof ; iibi?^;,eytowto'  ato/novr-  to, 

tovdtog.iih^.boarda.T  1®  ii 
4.tfa^  ooiitotoe  %JhP»rtott,emplpye4.to(tdto  toto  woto 

to-wd;-aphMpitopp,itoAt  th(B;/wipty,h9aU»n  ow>wwfe.to^<PhW»|y 

'.-.oftora  ift.-tSto  .to^.W 

library 

:toav.ikitoA»iead.SgQG  after  tha :fint.viaa]!L.i , i„  ■ -uJ  *, 

%.co«5.- 
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>The  Tsrions  a^inigtratiTe;  .unite  ,.{Mr  library  extenstoa^wem-dis*^ 
cussed  at  the  LottisTtUe.  oonferenoei  of  the  Amerkaa  liibrary  .As^ 
dation' in  1U7  in  the  Allowing  pi^rs:  The  State^^es  a unit  W; 
Bbrary  extenabn,  by  Miaaie  W.  I^atheman  ^ntonj!,TBe  ^ounJty 
as  a unit,  br  Harriet  CL  Long;  The  libl'ifi^y  district  as  a.^nit,,  by 
A.  Lowe;  The  township  as  a unit,  by  Mayme  C.  Snipes.  , These, 
papers  may  bs  found  in  the  Proceeding^  of  t^he  Amst^can  Library 
Afi^ai^on  for  WI)  pages  830-2a7.  The, subject  was  aJlso  fliajuseedf 
by  M.  & Pudgeon  ah  pa^ena , confeJreiMn  Ameri^ni, 
Library  Association  in  1811,.in  a paper  entiUedAdinini^rative  units 
«)  library  extemsipn— State,  coujni^,  township,  city,  published  ;ip  the 
American  Library  Association  Proceedings,  1911,  pages  180^}^  

■ LlfiRABt  SOIttlSYft'  .1 

V-  i . ' 1.  ■ ■! 

During  the  past  few  years  in  (he  sip"veys  iwde  of  the  educational 
systems  of  a number  of  States  und  A ten^e^qy  b.aa  ' 

fest  to  give  increasing,  J^ecpgnitionio  the  both  jScliiboii  an^l''' 

public,  as  an  educatibnsd  factor  of  importance.  ,]^ijl^  jiiiiQjl|;sto^^ 
of  the  library  ils^a  feature  of,  tb?  genprab  suffv^^'a’ 

surrey  devoted  ei^rely  fo  the  Statersuppj^d  libraiiy  actiy|,t^  jp. 
Washington -has  1^  aapde  by  thq  library  ,a<|yis^  "boapl  toj 
at  the  requ<eqt  of  tibp  Wa^ingtqip.  I^|t^  Jfbysry  .pppuni^on  and, 
its  report  issued  as  a public  document  pf  pages  at  .Qjyppia  ip 

’j  • ; ■ V ■■■-.'I  • . ' ^ ,,V 

This  mpwtiis.  a valuable  pie®  of  work  and  is  ee^Pfulatn^ 
for  its  treatment  of  libirsury  pjroblems:  which  a^e  tspical,iuif 

^tes  besides  Washingbosti  9 ’ ’’■.■n  . „< 

j The  State  libratyadyi^iy.  board,  o|,Wasbiiigton,  jras  I appoint^ 

in.  1915  iot  tiia  pWitoa^  of  advisiiig  .thek  St»to  library  oonamissiop 
regarding  the-oontmipf  % WtoUaneows  iepaidw;eht  pf  ^ 
Mbrary,;  the;.toav^,  Jibrasies,  and,  .th®  .^toto  ,hiedoitip»l,.slibiiMy.5 
ajso-to:  give  a^?rft»-an4?«ounsel.  to  aW  fw  .lifewios  M % ^fesfsiand 
to  communities  pn^oposing  tc  establish  thom,.  i Ift  a44jtjoJl,f.the  adt 
-visoiry  board  twiast  ijeqiuiiried  by  dsw-to,  oobpapala  ■<^i^:,«ivjce  and  ‘ 
assistance, ior'tbiar  perfoFBumoe  iOf  >«sitoP)  €t!!rit 

misaon;and  .the  Steite.Utpiiriaa,,^^  s^wf^ion  thoi'ides^^ 
c«^tain^^^t^p(p^hvj|®®ro  afiifiim^&^P^mry'organiserv  ^spjpal 

p.iiihlioata0K}'eiEpMreB^work^^^  of  »te»libtiKiy,loan8,*eto*. 

BsfM)e’|ai®eit|tg  sedTito^'mi  ireoeinjihi^^  on  ttoeii^atton.tlie 


beto.hto.p4n»ale,.Mc<<n»9ue^^^ 
Stoto-i^4eaurrey  cpndiUtntlfi^tegardK 

. -/.fps*  ■Aemhewhip  *ltei*oty--boand__,conBJB^  '' 
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governor  upon^his  own  initiative,  and  of  two  other  persons  to  be 
appointed' by  the  governor,  one  representing  the  Washington  State 
historical  society  and  one  representing  th'e  State  federation  of 
women’s  clubs.  John  B.  Kaiser,  librarian  of  the  ’ Tacoma  public 
library,  was  made  president  of  the  board.  The  State  librarian  is 
ex  officio  secretary. 

For  the  actual  work  of  the  survey  the  board  sought  to  associate  - 
with  itself  from  within  the  State  specialists  on  various  phases  of 
library  work  and  educational  problems  generally.  In  addition, 
wherever  possible,  the  superintendent  or  equivalent  officer  of  eiateh 
in^itution  to  be  surveyed  was  invited  to  join  in  the  work  aS  a 
committee  member.  "■ 

The  survey  was  organized  mto  eight,  divisions,  each  in  charge  of 
a special  committee,  as  follows:  (1)  The  State  library,  (2)  library 
extension,  (8)  county  and  rural  school  work,  (4)  State  educational 
institutions,  (6)  library  training,  (6)  libraries  in  State  charitable, 
penal)  and  reformatwy  institutions,  (7)  library  work  with  foreign- 
eir^,  and'  (8)  libWry  lep^^ 

As  a result  of  its  survey,  the  advisory  board  found  that  primarily 
the  State-supported  library  activities  in  Washington  need  greater* 
financial  support^  a greater  measure  of  responsiveness  to  visible  needs 
and  opportunities  on  the  part  of  the  library  commission,  and  an 
infusion  into  the  reivice  of  workers  whose  professional  ability,  per- 
sonality, and  capacity  for  leadership  will  create  the  desired  respon- 
siveness in  commission  and  inspire  in  the  legislature  that  con- 
fidteftce  which  deems  it  a privilege  to  cooperate. 

For  greater  efficiency  in  library  extension,  the  advisory  board 
^ristiimadded^the  rimploynient  of  a State  library  nrganizer  and  field 
wbfker^aiid  the  allowance  of  money  grants  to  small  public  or  school 
fibryiriw  distribute  "in  a manner  analogous  to  the  New  York  State 
plan.'  Insist^ce  <m  at  le^  One  year’s  attendance  in  a training  school 
forlibratiaris  itas  as  a mmimum  req^^  for  all  addi-^ 

^ -Suggeeiion' fpade  fora  conference  of  representatives  from  the 
State  univemtj^/  SUte’  college^  State  historical  sofetety;  i^te  library, 
traveling'  libriuy,*  and^  librarjK^  (kunmiBsiony ^ib  -devise  a cooperative 
of  ^ fibra^  and  to  consider  ^various  problems,'  in- 

dndingitKqf  folloiririgi'liL  riew  iof^the  di8tan<»^fr^  traveling 
ddOavtietik  0 eas^  Waihiogton^  diould  the  State  college  throiij^i  ^ 
itSiei^«aridnidiviri^^  iibraiy;  attempt  similar  servi^  and;  should " 
I Statt  liave>a^^^^  aOdtfield  worker 

starionrf  atthaS^^;^U^ 


Xff’drt  to  pariicipatee 
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Th6^lK>ard  recommeBded  the  immediate  passage  of  a county  Kbrary 
law  making  possible  the  establishment  of  county  libraries  in  Wash-* 
ingtoD. 

The  board  considers  .obviously  desirable  the  consolidation  of  the* 
library  oonunission  with  the  advisory  board,  or  the  elimination  of* 
both  and  the  transfer  of  their  combined  duties  to  the  State  board 
of  education. 

The  report  of  a survey  of  State  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of 
North  Dakota,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  which  w^  published  as  Bulletin,  1916,  No. 

27,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mucation,  devotes  Chapter  IX,  of  9 pages, 
to  the  State  library  commission  Mid  the  activities  ^within  its  field. 
This  chapter  outlines  the  work  now  being  carried  on  with)  sugges- 
tions for  extension  and  improvement.  The  survey  finds  that  evi*- 
dently  there  is  need  for  considerable  increase  in  the  appropriations 
for  all  this  library  commission  work  if  it  is  to  accomplish  for  the 
^tate  what  was  originally  intended  and  meet  fully  the  ever-larger 
demands  made  upon  it. 

After  discussing  the  organization  of  the  State  library  commission 
reference  and  field  work,  the  survey  passes  on  to  the  subject  of  insti- 
tution libraries,  meaning  those  of  the  university,  the  agricultural 
college,  and  the  normal  schools.  These  libraries  may,  to  some  extent, 
loan  their  books  beyond  their  walls,  but  should  avoid  all  effort  to 
cover  the  general  field  of  the  library  commission.  Outside  service 
should  be  only  secondary,  and  to  a large  extent  only  supplementary 
to  the  work  of  the  library  commission,  and  in  this  service  ^ch  insti- 
tutional library  should  have  Its  own  definite  field.  In  North 'Dakota, 
under  present  Conditions,  extensive  courses  in  libtiu'y  woi'k  kt  more 
than  one  institution  are  not  justified,  but  there  is  heed  for  instruction 
in  the  simplest  and  most  el^«fentary  jirinciples  ^nd  practi^  of  library,  ^ 
work  for  those  v^ho  have  tbe  care  of  the  smaH^  fibi^rl^i  kxid  espe-* 
dally  tot  teachers  in  the  J^ublic  schools  who  responsible  dr 
selection  and  care  ot  books  ip  the  schiool  libraries.  ' Shch  ibitructioiv 
should  be  provid^  at  thtiTmi'fersity  and  ’sSomldL  sChdol^  shid 
clklly  in  the  sumrm  session^  W these  schools.  Ih  eWiei*  uni- 

formity, these  courses  should  be  planned,  and  the  work  inspected,, jby 
the  secretary  and  *direc1£6r  of  the  libraf^  cOmMisfelbii.’'  ^ 

The  report  e^rpneskes  approval  of  the  liberal  W 
Dekote  estabUshment  an5  maihtenahcO'  Of^ciit|^,^Vii*’ 

township,  and  ^obl  libraries,  ripv^cvet,  less  thah  10  p^t\ 


oi^  the,  jjebple*  ot  the  Slate  tK)W  havd  Nea^y  toy  Mequate  ,v 

lection  oftfobW  *T0  meek  fully  the  needl^bf-  tW^^ple.  y^^^ 
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' <dMi^  v^illage^  luid  townshipi^  Ifc 

The  survey  commission  recommends  that  the  legislative  assembly 
be/ requested  to  make  le^iftl  proviskm  whereby  cbiurt^ 
may  establish  and  maii^m  libraries^  supported  by  taxes  levied^n 
^a^)the  taxable  ppi^rty  of  tte  cdonty,  jtoanageS  by  trained  libra- 
riai^  having  branches  in  all  the  more  important  towns  and  villages 
of . eacib  county^  and  using  the  schools  ad  distributing  lo^atera.  It 
fdiould  not  be  difficult  for  any  of  those  counties  having  each  a popu- 
llatioa  (Eaceedin^  constitute  more  than  half  the  total 

number  of  ooimties  in  tha  State,  to  provide  the  funds  for  a building, 
bpoks,  and.  thdir  ^proper  cam  and  administration  for^  a library  of 
30,QOO  vplumea  A library  of  this  number  of  carefully  selected  books 
would, be  amply  sufficient  for  any  county  in  the  State,  especially  if 
all  the  county  libraries  were  supplemented  by  the  State  educational 
reference  library  enlarged  for  this  purpose. 

The  survey  concludes  that  such  a of  county  libraries  f^ould 

increase  in  large  mewure  the  value  and  effectiven^  of  the  State’s 
sy^teip.^of  pubUp  ediucati<®*  It  would  be  e^>ecially  helpful  to  those, 
,the  great  msiorityfof  t^  people  of  tiie  Stated  who  live  in  the  open 
(C^untiy  and  ia  yill^^  and  small  towns,  and  most  helpful  of  all  to 
tl)qs6  Uvipg  iu promote,  isolated  farm  homes.  0^  Sundays,  on  rainy 
day^  ;w]beajyit4le  or  no  work  can  be  di:pi6  outdoors,  and  on 
winter  ev^rung^very  Joqg  \n  .this  north^k*!^  latitude— n>u% 
tiuie  y^di^  can  found  by  childjreu  apuj  older  people  alike  in 
Tbe  poet  of  uplpeeep  of,  {iia  libraripo  when  onqe 
be  ilarge.  T^ie  total  co?b  fpr  all  jthe  counties 
P OF  7 pej,  cent  of.  toe  total  annual' ex- 

ec^«9la,«iye,  attei)itioipi,, to  school 
Ubran^,w4^tp,.t|^- e^i^oi^  ^o;f  public 'libi;^.  .Among 

S^ool  Sysi^,of  San* Fran,- 
^ Fi^q^^Bpftr^;Qf.E,duc^tion^f’^ 
OJ^eir  ,ttp.IJin?fiiiipn  of  ,tiv?,|Jm|pd,§t»J»S  CpHnnisfipiipir 
(flfblisbd 

®y  Btotos.  ^Iw4.  ap  ;®xpfaiij^af^9i5po£  libiJWrMpililf  > 
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The  survey  commit^  also  recommended  the  establi^ment  ^ a 
fuller,  more  efi^tire  cooperation  between  the  schools  and/the  San 
Francisco  public  libraries.  According  to  the  report,  the  library  offi* 
oiais  manifested  eagerness  to  cooperate  with  the  schocdsi  ^ 

In  the  diapteiD  on  high  schools,  the  San  Francisoo  report  says 
(p.279)!  ' 

In  addition  to  well-equipped  laboratories,  synnuudimi,  audltoiiatn,  and  luncb 
room  In  each  hlgb-acbool  building,  fliere  aboifld  be  also  a well-eqnlpped  library, 
In  charge  of  which  ehould  be  a well-trained  librarian.;  Not  one  of  the  high 
schools  at  pr^eeht  has  either  a well-^ulpp^  4brary  or  a Uhrariaa.  It  la  quih? 
as  Djecessary  that^both  the  library  and  the  librarian  be  proVided  for  In  all  these 
schools  aS  it  Is  Qiat  laboratories,  gynmasituns,  iun<^  rooms,  and  a,udih>rlum8 
and  well-equipped  teachers  shall  be  provided. 

The  importance  of  securing  the  ooopqration  of  the  public  librarj^  " 
with  the  schopls  in  the  provision  of  materials  relating  ttWommunity 
life  is  brought  out  in  (he  report, in  the  chapter  on  Civic  Fduca^on 
(pp.  863-364).  This  should  include  the  publication  ^of  bulletins,  or 
leaflets,  or  a journal  of  some  kiad,.covering  in  4he  coui^  of  time  eveify 
phase  of  the  liffe  and  growth  of  the  ci^  anA  State  in  a iorm  and 
l^mguage  suited  to  the  use  of  public>scnool  pupils.  All  published 
materials  relating  to  the  city  and  State  should  be  made  availably  by 
the  library;  and  more  important  still,  there  ^ou|d  be  special  attend- 
ants  familiar  not  only  with  these  materials  but  also  with  the  course 
of  study  in  the  school^  who  ahopid  have  re^y  at  hand  tie  materials 
n^bded  by  classes  as  the  work  develops  4fa^pghout  the  ^rm,  and  yho 
sSiotdd  directly  assist  pupils  tad  tUchers  ip^lhe  u^  'of  this  matftriaj. 

A rbom  in  the  library  building  sliipld  be  het  kpaict  for  tfie  use  pf 
pupils  in  their  study  (k  thW  iriaterial  i^ek^tin'g  tp^e  odmmuniiy,  a 
room  where  exhibits  of  piettW^  tod  other IBustraiiiye  mpter^  ^oid  . 
Kft^on'display.  It  mifehtl^  knb^  hs  “.the  Sta  l^apci^co.fookL^t  'Th;^ 
lilbfa'^  maylsto  1^  agehi^'fbrtSle  bollectldri  bf 
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definite  and  systematic  provision  should  also  be  made  for  working 
collections  of  books  to  be  lent  to  schools  for  short  periods  of  time  sis 
needed^ 

Individuals  and  private  agencies  have  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  schools  and  the  library  in  the  collection  of  local  materials 
for  community  study.  There  are  many  individuals  and  various 
organizations  in  San  Francisco  who  by  coordinated  effort  could  give 
impetus  to  such  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  public  library. 
Efforts  in  this  direction  should  be  made  in  full  knowledge  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  schools,  and  the  schools  should  have  a supervisor 
or  oth^r  representative  through  whom  such  cooperation  could  be 
made  effective.  t ^ 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  education  of  the  immigrant,  the 
repdrt  says  (p.  564)  that  a force  possessing  many  latent  possibilities 
as  a factor  in  Americanization  is  the  public  library.  At  the  time  of 
the  survey  a magnificent  new.  building  for  the  public  library  was 
well  underway  in  the  civic  center,  and  since  then  has  been  completed 
and  opened.  Definite  plans  for  cooperation  between  the  library  and 
the  school  were  already  in  operation.  For  example,  each  of  the 
seven  branch  librarians  had  to  visit  all  schools  in  her  library  dis- 
trict. Twb  story-telling  hours  per  week,  in  charge  of  branch  libra-^ 
rians,  were  conducted  in^each  branch,  one  for  older  and  pne  for 
younger  children. 

In  the  survey  of  the  St.  L9uis  public  schools,  of  whk)j^®f  report 
was  published  in  1917,  the  section  on  high  schools^  written  by  , 
A.  B.  Meredith,  deputy  commissioner  of  education  of  New  Jersey. 
He  reports,  finding  in  each  school  a library  under  the  special  super- 
vision of  a teacher  assigned  by  the  principal.  The  rooms  were 
admirably  lighted,  conveniently  located,  and  fairly  well  stocked  with 
books,  especially  ior  work  in  English  and  history* _ During  the  day 
different  teachers  are  assigned  to  library  duty,  so  that  at  least  seven 
different  teachers  a day  are  administering  this  department^ 

tei^hers  are  not  all  expert^  in  library  administration, 
whUa  the  expense  of  this  an-angement  is  an  item  of  ponsiderable 
pia^tude.  ^Ijie  important  consideration  is  educational  value 
wjmlj  may  come  to  |hct  pupila  expert  library  service,  wlj^ile 
ii^ying  xeguj^  teac|ieyf  free  to  supervise  study  period^  A further 
is  the  value  ofHViteacher^s  time  in  comparison  . with  that  of 
u )^ilthout  criticv^ing  the  service  no^  rendered  Ipy  the 

% charge,  it  ip.  fair, to  say  that  to  put  trained  Utw^iahs 
jp  jcharp  % ^94.  libriudes  -wepid,.  aSdi^  to  the,  eflect- 
iy^esa  (ha^public 

pi  tte  ci^  k a^yip^  Wijfc  charge  jteougKmst  < 
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the  Jay,  the  library  could  remain  open  after  school  hours  and  be  of 
increased  usefulness  to  the  pupils. 

In  most  school  libraries  an  absence  was  noted  of  books  of  reference 
in  the  sciences,  practicararts,  and  mathematics,  and  also  of  depart- 
mental and  general  magazines.  It  would  appear  that  the  library  is 
Considered‘S  merely  as  an  adjunict  to  the  English  and  history  depart- 
ments, and  not  as  constituting  a general*  laboratory  of  research  and 
study  and  related  to  all  departments  of  instruction,  which  is  its  true 
function.  ^ 

The  report  of  the  school  survey  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (1916), 
brings  out  the  fact  that  that  city  enjoys  to  a highly  unusual  degree 
the*  educational  cooperative  work  of  the  city  public  library.  The 
library  is  governed  by  a board  that  is  sufficiently  independent  of 
those  who  control  the  school  affairs  proper,  and  yet  is  sufficiently 
linked  tO  the  educational  organization  to  secure  thoroughgoing  co- 
operation. Of  the  six  members  of  the  board  of  library  commis- 
sioners, five  are  elected  by  the  citizens  at  large,  including  women, 
on  a nonpartisan  ballot,  and  the  sixth  member  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools,  ex  officio.  The  title  to  all  property  of  the 
library  rests  with  the  board  of  education.  For  more  than  20  years 
the  city  library  has  been  placing  deposit  and  branch  libraries  in  ell 
of  the  school  buildings  of  the  cit^  • Tlie  legally  bonnected  and 
closely  coo»perating  boards  of  education  and  of  library  are^thus  by 
means  of  a single  service  systematically  caring  for  the  reading  op- 
portunities of  all  the  city’s  people,  both  juvenile  and  adult 

A good-sized  reading  room  is  now  supplied  for  the  branch  libraries 
by  the  board  of  education  in  aboat  one-third  of  the  regular  school 
buildings  of  the  city;  and  such  a^room  is  to  be  provided  in  each  of 
the  new  buildings.  The  school  board  supplies  heat,  light,  and  janitor 
service,  while  the  library  hoard  supplies  the  books,  periodicals, 
catalogues,  and  the  library  staff.  The  library  board  also  conducts 
a weekly  story  hour  during  the  season,  a cour^  of  free  lectures  ^for 
children  and  adults  through  the  year,  and  the  systematic  instruct 
tion  of  the  children  in  the  uses  of  the  library.  The  branch  library 
i*ooms  serve  os  reading  rooms  for  the  children  during  the  school « 
day,  and  during  day  and  evening  throughout  the  year  are  open  to 
the  use  of  the  lAult  community.  The  branch  libraries  are  equipped 
with  from  1,500  fio  8,500  vol\imes,  of  which  a^ut  h^f  f^re  for  chil- 
dren and  the  rest  for  ^d^ts.  S^ach  isj^uppl^d  with  ^ to  ^jCurrent 
periodicals  in  the  English  language,  an<^if  required,  special 
periodical  literature  in  foreign  languages,  adaptra  to  th^  popula- 
tion of  the  district.  The  qse  of  bcbks  in  ^ese  bj^nch  llbirk^^ 
is  observed^  M keep,  only  ‘‘livel? 'b^ks 
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lit  iuost;  af  (ihe  acliools  in  which  branch  libraries  have  not  been 
opened,  there  are  located  what  are  termed  deposit  libraries,  largely 
determined  in  size  by  the  demands  of  the  pupils.^  Books  currently 
used  ar^  retainedy  aj^  unused  books  ate  returned,  thus  regulating 
the  size  Of  the  libnry  autotaatically*  In  addition  to  the  Relatively 
permanent  library  sets  alrtadjr  mentioned  the  public  library  pro- 
vides traveling  library  sets  on  special  topics  in  Ameiidan  history 
and  othet  slibjecta.  These  traveling  libraries  contain  from  25  to  200 
volumes,  and  may  be  kept  at  the  school  building  by  a teacher  from 
four  to^sit:  for  boUateral  readii^  by  the  pupils* 

The  library  employs  a^  number  of  waye  of  encouraging  the  chil- 
dren to  use  the  books  supplied*  A weekly  atory«honr  is  held  from 
October  to  March  at  the  central  library,  and  at  each  of  the  branch 
Ubrarke^  - Monthly  bulletins  ara  isffiied  calling  attention  to  all  new 
books  ol  tantus^inds.  Eight  or  tea  public  lectures  are  provided 
eadn^yeair  for  kdV^ts  and  diildren  at  each  of  the  various  school 
branohea  Bodes  for  ooUateral  reading  are  recommended  on  the 
subjects  of  th^  lecttiresi 

A further  method  Of  Stimulating  reading  is  the  organization  of 
reading  dubs  in  the  schoola  A yearly  average  of  19  books  per  child 
was  read  by  the  pupils  in  one  school  building,  the  children  of  all 
grades;  i including  the  kindergarten,  being  counted  in  taking  this, 
averagt.  'Many  childrM  read^  a book’s  the  habit  formed 

during  the  school  year  tending  to  persist  during  holidays  and  vaca- 
tion seasOtisi*  There  are  sbme  children  who  read  two  books  a week 
" through  the  year-  ^ Since  children  should  be  early  trained  for  rapid 
silant  raiding,  thid  cOtistitiftes  one  of  the  most  effective  possible 

- fiba:  ^ by  trained  a^si- 

knte  aM  iheiif  n^  ar^  received  from  principals 

who-irt^-alsd  ret|de8t«^  to  send  Ahggesifons  regarding 
Kiiteria|  library.'*  This  cooperative  method  of  choosing 

new^l^lm^'drawp^'^p^  iShie  be&l  hifoftintitliM  eajperience  bf  both 
BBraAii  *W'4'’'teaiher/  f Tirf  klfey'itifOrife  Iteilf  -tfeghrding 

bn  ohildren’6 

Miyii  a^^ovef.  c^nBni^g  IhfltI' 
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Thftisabjed!  mtowni  nndw  the  following  htinUngBt  Genetil,  oetti- 
tral  Ubmj  service,  cchool  lihrarim^  eli»room  UbmriiMt' 
uedtoty  reading,  instniotion  in  nsa  of  Ubrueies,  and  libiwry  pnMiM« 
tionsv  The  l&6t>  named  inolude  pnbliiati<^  < giving  ^focmation 
regarding  the  lAras^:  for  teachers  smd  pdpiia,  reading  ditfts,  oiaid  a 
projected  library  manual  for  high-school  pupils. 

llie  Keport  of  the  Educational  Survey  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  made 
under  the  direction  of  tfae\TUnited  States 'Gotnmilaotlttr  of  Educa* 
tion  (Buileti%  1918,  No.  15),  contains  sections  on  the  high'-^dol 
library  (pp.  106-107),  and  on  the  public  library  (pp.  0(?4*SO5).  A 
good  general  presentation  of  the  necessity  aUd  utility  of  an  ade- 
quate school  library  and  oi  the  value  to  the  ]^upils  of  t^rahi^g  in 
library  methods  is  given  on  pages  119-122  of  The  Public  Schools 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.;  a Efeport  of  a Suftisy  made  Under  the  Direction 
of  the  Oomtaiissioner  of  Bducatiota  (BUlMk  1918,  No,  IS).,  Ac- 
cording to  this  report,  “Learning  how  to  use  a libiWry — thatjs, 
learning  how  to  us^  the  tools  of  study^HsioUld  b^  beghiB  Wll  doWn 
in  the  grades  and  continued  throughout  t!w  etititw  school  'coniine.’’* . ♦ 

Besidee  the  surveys  already  itoeUtiOnedi^  the  reports  Of  the  fo]L- 
lowing  contain  material  relating  to.  the  library  as  an  edutatioUal 
factor:  Report  of  the  Denver  School  Survey,  1916;  EdUcatiional 
Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Brookline,  Mass.,'  1017;  Educational 
Survey  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  by  the  State  dejpaftsnent  of  public  ia- 
stjmction  of  l^isoonsin,  1018,  the  last  with  considerable  fullm^ 

HIGH-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Standardization  pf  requirements  for  higb-achooi  librarians  by 
State  action  made  substantial  progress,  during  the  biehnium. 

The  following  laTt,  wlych  Bec^  |a,  ijiiliy,  ^ 

passed  by  the  California  Legislature  t'  "'9  “ 

No  Hbrarlatt  aball  Be  cmpl«yeil,tBr  auoftf'tlUfei  two*  fietfiS  Jr  «lay  Ih  hty 
hlgb  anlets  .Motv  UBra:^  hoMa  A Blgii-StitHieK  eeriBIMitei  orvepSHal 
teacher’s  eeruacato  ln  Ubrary,,  eniti'  tecnmiaiE^  waC  ttttS,  B*  sfestsShary  (iradB 
work.  giUuated  la  aeeorUaBoe  .'Wia  ute  provliilott  ^ ttflle  ecch.  BUOt  ISBrSrfa!^' 
shall  itok  as  tealhwra  anU  Be  «tbje^  Hr  MrUbiiih  aiktt  isutiUeutB  the 
benefits  of  the  ptibUc^ehoolifeachere'  rettremen^'^^d;  0&  ^ Mow  W 
otber>teerhera.  ’•'••■.  • nvr t ..  ir 

, ' ’Irf  OlrCgan  fflb’I^RfdAdUcfetib’ij^'dcpartm^ 
superintendents  that  in  |Uiy  bigli  school  ^ploying  ^ ipany  as  ill . 
tea'chfeW/f  iqfffiteSS  shoilM'WUSbd  dtf |hi  iiehC^n’jJ 

the  tenth  teacher  should  be  a ttUiisedTftKi  A g^ivulibr’^r 

(dsi®  4d‘BuptiifVfein^ia«f  WoiA'ofAThe'hiA-^odflibbtfy  ‘iJ^Wal- 
dtiCs'-Mi  td%#'tHs-prani-  ^Thir  sphbbl 

cHd#!it%  thi?  ciVipi- '<^«niy-llbffefldh''^^^  • 

dty  •uperttfetld€ht;‘tif^8feB(i)bUt‘^'‘'gB^  .> 


m 


SBBTET 


^gh^^ool^  an^Jja^tbe!  ^tules.  mpidmtenden  oboperoie^ 

% i^uuiiig^hk  teachers  to  ioJlow  t^'lil^^  srff^tin^ 

tfee  SPfeaduJgtisfittejpupils.  i-This  work  hasi«o  kop^reased  many  school 
boai^  that  Ui  the*smfdkrvhil^  gohoob(m{}^teacherdibrair^  is  cm* 
filpyed'^h©  ^yea  Asdifihierr.&ne  to*4«achra^  and  die  others  hal^?’ to- 
library  supervision.  ‘ - ^ ' ir  r.^i/  ( ‘ 

,y  Tt^  3toto  of  pubUe  instructidP  of  Wisconsin  sentt  £lie 

fpllowing^oti^tion  to  the  high-sdiool  principals  of  the  State : 

1 BeKtnDlaS’  Wlta.  the  school  ^year  3010^20;  it  Is  expe^^ed  fbat^  every  high  school 
Ip  the  empl^a  t^charrSthrarlan  who  has  had  the  library  training 

represented^  the  <jourpe,tor  ip  the  TJnlxerslty  of,  Wisconain, 

or  tis  equiyalept.  Principals  of  htgh  schools  shouklplan  lo  meet  this  require- 
font  ^ythhV  qat!^  eV  s6^ 

« are  expected  to  have  high-school 

w^o  haye  taken,  ^ t^rse  in  a standard  library 

.'v.s  v.^ .. 

k V'iWf  ^i^pwtinent  of.  N^w  ■¥ork'‘Stfi^y  t^ugh  its 

ou.t  un(^  da|;e  of  J^y  1,1918,  the 
fp]p(ow^xru|^g.ip^  the  State  oerti^tioa  of  hi^'School 

_i  ■ ■ ,,  , 

^ m a dl^ct  tsuotr'can  not  be  allowed  for  the  service  of  a school 

said  Uhm}ipn,^;|L  of  a certificate,  It  has  been  decided 

•to  jssue 


it®T  cei^cat^  wlU  bo  issued,  to  those  who  are  college  gradpatea, 

iind  aliio  ^duiiteg  of  ^tlhiiwy  sdiools  ai>proved  bf  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State-of  New  Yorkl'/^  f,..  ^ • ‘.X#  ^ 

(h)  Five-year  certiflcatos  will  be  *lwu^  to  giaduaies  of  approved  library 

,emlp^  aiPernument  cerrtflcate  will 

b*  issued 

W XftWf,y6af  certlflcat^  Will  &*  Issu^  to^^dnates  of  an  approved  abprt 
tftnux  ^')ii^t'less[  'provided  that  such  graduates  have 

^d  at  JleeA  two  yeatli  of  Uh£^ry  ez^^^tenda' . 

^i(#)  jOnfki^jear  ,^|^cai!b^  S|^ba>l^«6di  to  gauiliiiat^  of, a abort  libEssy  oaurse 
<|£  not  Jett  ^triweaicajprevidad  they  have  hod  one  yetu?!a  library  ezperfence, 

|o  irod^ates  of  J^ntiwed  .ooljli;c94iad',itoni{al  ediopls  ^ho  have -had  no 
Utvrary  «qi(#^be.|^vld«il  |hey  bayerlo^^OBeior  tutore  seasions  of  the.  State 

l^.ttw  4tsAS‘^U^Br^'BlK>  are  certlflediae 

-4fj(.VOTSi,*>--v, , -i) 

Oertlflcates  itili|(-J>e  renewed  for  la  like  peidod  provided  there  is  satlftc- 

¥#£  »f«jp«*vd,  tor 

whldi  the  ongtoal  certiflcaie  was  ipjiMited.  , •,-.... 

Pnw«W(Qr-^iMi^^  cop^puing 

mA  i^igg^i^  ,|pr  i»k-. 

tp-a  ^%e^ippr4 

- ■ vh3?.- : 


.,4 


’^■uwRAftf  rM^  <' 
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x%i^ 
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cpedH^-higlhi  ^obls'^fdteWisjft&s  notfng’  86fc  ti|»  Iwf1hi>i’ ri>]faii(<?M:1^iPt 

Certain’»  committee  to  the  North  C«»tnil  -At^^tilnn  ^'Odfeges 
and  S6oondat7  ^ools,  wMch  ^tTiied  im  tihe  fopoitirng  pages. 

In  at  number  of  iStates,  State  sopervisors  «f  &hool  liibrsdi^  State 

N inspectors  of  i^igh  sol;oo)%  audd  State  high  <sdliool  visitoiins  thosm  the  - 
universities  confinued  liSfectivSJy  to.  devote  tiiiir  aforte  to  the  im- 
provement  of  high^achool^bnury  ccnditipii^  ».*  j * i 

6m  import&t  event  wis  the  by  the  North  <Stotral  As- 

sociation of  Colleges  and  Seamdaty  Si^dols,  li&f  meeting  ia 
Oii^,  March  21-34,  l«18,  oi  a reporten-Stamdaia  Obraary  Organ- 
nation  and- Equipment  for  Acersdifced  vSe^ndaiy^S^^  Dif- 
ferent Sites,  prepared  % fte  lilnrary  oomiiiittee  ibf  the  bommihsion 
on  unit  courses  and  curricula  of  the  North  Central  An«><»;atK>n,^  ^ 
derthe  ehair^Aip  of  G.  C Offirtamj  of  the  Ceffi  Teclmioai 
School,  Detroit,  Jfidbu*  The  report  was  a}so'sdopted  by  departs 
ment  of  secondary  education  and  thedibracy  depiirtmeat  of  the  Na«. 
tional  Educaation  AssociaticMa  ia  joint  ^ssioo  at  Pittsburgh,  Paii 
July  3,’  1918y  aa  a statimoat  of  neti<Hial:  standards  'in  Jngh*8di!n®l 
library- developmfentj  i/lfte  period  h^igiied  fop  attaining  the  .^andi 
ard  prescribed  in  laii®  18_States  of  the  Middle  W?st'repreeeiited  m 
the  Noffitt  Central  Association  is  five  years  from  Maic®h,i  1918,  and 
the  movtoent  tolhie  end  isoommenciiigat  once.  , ‘I 

This  report  suggests  a practical  wofkiiig  standard  for  Ure  follow- 
ing  types  of  schools:  <<s)  Junior  high  sohbols,  (6>  high  sdrools 

with  enrollment  below  200,  (o)  high  schools  wi&  enrollment  firbm 
200  to  600,  (d)  four-year  high  schools  or  senior  high  schools  .with 
enrollment  between  600  and  1,000,  («)  four-yer^r  ^igh  ^c%)l8  or  ' * a 
senior  high  scho<^  w%  emrolhpent  betwefta  1,093.  and  %O0O.  It  " " 

defines  Jhe  requisites  of  a standa^ddibrary  orgaaiaedmi  #s  (1)  gp-, 

. prbprintt  hotjsdng  and  equiptoent  ,of  ths  E^i^l  library 
professioneUy  traingi^JljbrarMiasj  (8)  scieiipe  selection  aodctli^  of 
books.  !8utid,,other  prifflind  ms^  and  ,^e  '^d 

catalogKsing.of  this  mat^»  (i)  jas^rocUonin  and 

^ TibrariM  as  a;  wait  qotote  M hi^-jdhool  c«wr»pulaj.'c?6^  adequste  1m-: 
nual  approp^tiqhs  for  nlaries  th#  ft^'sijadSitom^  the  jpiilp.^ 

> ^'Tto  isspfifl'  pW^^  empMdte  M|if$pufos  of 
'lArffliyjooin  O^trally  located  iiii'the.schoiil 


»mmm  iimmmitanwmM/ums^ 

;.*■■?••.-  vv-'^--,.  Wi:  •■'  ' ■,' 

.scceaMtitt  .«fficteaey!»&ii  4;iibM3ri.’f  .-SiiQ&i  ^jSosei^Ta''.(i&js 

<-  ligfra<A«d  vWnutyi j«.^  JiiMipiiaewjt’  p«iiEi»6!)^^  ItBv^ bf  ■■reading, illhe 
' |^;«Rg39'hodBbi«lvei.i^i!fe!i3^  •taoejanged44»i]^d 

araltiih 

/enc8>aiii'forMppl^eateipfMt>eoU8tcdtU;siiBd7.'J:j.'it  K 

desii»biiitjKo£l«vii!W.«  j8u^4tin^)tir«dlied 

MdMhoI.SMoll  9Oi9b»l0rtb»tl4^^  ihe. librarian  ami 

4K&idlika^i1bft  p^paRll!Qk«^^ 

posaaear^  inupicik  fcai  tKaKhfag^iHBt jt/i  A bbricmn  iwha  isa  gEiudjiate 
..  iga^  00^1^  «ld  j!rter4jilMQgnibeddiblra)^^lk^  1^ 

adioc^^l  pii^^  aiid<dTeirv  «bd 
. osnibi^  Hbmi^  ■D]^:ps<^isMTie  .leoommw&sd 


s?K 


?AH‘ 


yt»ij^p1htw#wy»faliM*iwgiliriy^rfdcjiftrtB^eatethe:^i^^  be 

jiead'  ^ ;td»gTibBfe^'Mbp«irtm»e^,/ siaMs 
'b«adS'jQfMMi»r>ddpaiiaeiBt8^$sukMs'i)emrdaaaEMthB'Sdieiiley  High 

_ScbdoT,  PittebUtefeL  9^ 

aot.ldver 

$^a*v  but  bi^er  if«Keaiary,  , -.i  v; 

UtaASrjFjimy  Iksiminaiv 

> . . 

do^  ■ 

it'  UutrttctiMi'iIlo 

"'''*•  iiii(jyili;‘»^lir(iwy  firmfM-  ^ "tt‘-*^ir  ' 

1^  m#iW'.vdi  inatv^dtju. 


ittfo''6n  'bdiletttf . 


;v^ 


ii0g.  ^ Thifl  iilfltracliott  tdmld  bt^vta  b$r  thd  libwian  and  eroditod 
as  <at>diflliiiei  op0({aiveiii^  g^UalioiLrf  Tin  eiadit.ffhoiddoto 
recorded  las  i pade ^in  i 

'2i'Es^bBdiri^IiiBtraetio]6W:tdie4sGrciif>t^^  librariesfl  dsin 
nMt^uQTse  a t9bk>(woE^i>'.<In 

tEe^iael'th]&t*0ficMiM^/OJ*ini^roc^iim  iM  dfiparfanent'de^ 

|)tods  u)^D  fan  isAeUigantinse  of'  tiw  liblmi£7*v4l]i)e  foHbmng  ach^^ 

fo:^  l&alSleasdiQS'^esiind  i •*•  ..*■:  = !.i  >-^ 

^b^Englldi^  ikliistoljrv  three  Ibssohb  a pea^( 

in  on^  S^>tniaiLi(£r-^S^ach^>Qbe^3^^  module 

sdences  and  m^^^trami^'togalthei^tiSBr lessor  /-i.  w-,  ,.jjr 

^ Training ’in  include  i^e  fono^img::  Th<e 

of  books  for  educational  gmdax^^  as  tMis,/aadvas  a maansiof  ^recf- 
reation/fanifuement,  :aii^  iBapis^tiouf  handliiig 

books  as  public  property ; and  also  the  subject  the  relation  of  higfa» 

school' and * To  -relite  th^  woipk  m ^.  bi^scht^ 
library  to  that  of  the  public  library,  md  to  make  clear  tber^ uses  to 
students,  after  school  days  are  over,  of  an  institution  which  should 
a factor  in  their  future  mental  development,  classes  should  be  taken 
to  the  public  library,  where  its  book  resources,  ^es,  methods,  de- 
partmeilts,  catalogue,  and  support  can  be  briefly  explained  by  one  of 
the  staff.  This  should  be  done  in  the  small  towns  as  well  as  in  die 
large  cities.  . ' 

The  maintenance  of  the  school  library  should  not  depend  upon  in- 
cidental sources,  such  as  school  entertfidnments  and  ^ sociftls,’’  al- 
Hhou^  funds  raised  in  this  manner  may  well  be  used  to  pupcha^ 
accessories  to  the  regular  library  equipment  The  library  deserves 
an  annual  appropriation  of  sufficient  amount  in  addition  to.  salaries 
to  provide  means  for  the  necessary  correlation  with  all  other  depart- 
ments^ For  books  Idone  a minimum  of  50  cents  a student  is  ^ 

annually.  Not  less  than  $10  a year  for  magasines  and  newspapers  is 
needed,  even  in  small  high  schoola 
Emphasis  is  also  laid  in  the  xeport  ppon  the  employnnent  by  die 
State . dcfiartment,  of  'fidMa^tlo%  either  by  its^  jpr  M cooperation 
with  the  St^te  libra^  commission,  of  a to  act  as 

supervisor  of  all  puWc-school  libwiea'  M the  S^te^nomal,  high, 
^ementasy,  and  r^ral  « Expert  supervision  sort  raise  the 
atandaa#  library  dBdenoy  in  schools  ‘ In^  . ^ 

States  having  im  supervisoie^^iptt  ^ 

riiiake^ioll^ot 

" ^arefeil  m mixM  libraj^m 

foftli  Qea^nl  Ip^atka^^  National  EAid^h 
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Asidcisstibn^alfio  ©cjsdf ds j this  problesni  ft ^ otwntepdcuoup  place.  It  s#8 
tiiiat  the  .|unioiF<h2sb;ischo<>l  ^ould  be  organized  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  inmeet  the  needs  of  !iH>^  and  gids  in  grad^  seven,  eighty 
and  hme,  add  ocptaifo;'  ihaterials  'suitable  for  thi^  pUtjf^se.  ( This 
Ubrar^  shouid  be^sha^ly  differeiitiated  from  the  library  in  the 
sehior  not  only  as  to  the  • character  of  books  selected,  but 

alsb  as  to  the  kmdt  of  service  expected  from  .the  librattan.  It  should 
contribute  to  more  varied  and  extensive  interests,  for,  unlike  the 
library  of  thieenior  high  school,  the  library  of  the  jimior  high  school 
ddes  ^dt  ireqmret  the  kind  of  foi^dal  and  the  (haxilter  of  service 
necessary  to  close  specialization  in  particular  subjects. 

The  librarian  of  the  junior  high  school  should  be  a student  of  chil- 
dren and  adolescent  psychology,  and  should  have  sufficient  culture 
and  professional  training  to  select  books  discriminatingly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  appropriateness  and  educational  value  of  their 
subject  matter^  also  to  supervise  intelligently  the  pupils’  reading. 
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CHAITER  XXL 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF.  THE  CHURCHES, 


Coimi9TS. — Bdocatlon  under  rellgioiie  auspices,  by  B.  Warren  Brown — Christian  day 
schools  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  by  W.  C Kohn — Bdneatloa  Sa  the  Methodist  Splscopai 
Church,  by  Henry  H.  Meyer — Bontbem  Baptists  and  education,  by  J.  W.  Cammack— 
Bdncatlona]  wort  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  Winiam  B.  Oardnei^ 
Latter-Day  Saints'  schools,  by  Horace  H.  Cummlnfo^^omsn  Catholic  schools,  by 
Patrick  J.  McCormlclu 


EDUCATION  UNDER  RELIGIOUS  AUSPICES. 

By  ®.  WAiBEif  Broww, 

Surveif  Secretory,  Coun^t  of  Chttreh  Boorie  ot  EdUoafloa. 

In  previous  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  it  has  been  im- 
possible  to  give  any  comprehensive  view  ef  Christian  educatipn  in 
the  United  States  because,  while  the  religious  forces  expended  Tiave 
been  very  gf^at.  there  has  been  no  unity  or  system  ^prthy  of  t^ie 
name.  Oply  independent  and  scattered  statements  from  ^ few  re- 
ligious organizations  have  been  available.  It  is  not  claimed  the 
material  included  here  summarizes  the  work  of  a perfected  system 
of  religious  education,  but  there  aife  man^  evidences  of  a growing  ^ 
group  consciousness  among  the  educational  activities  of  various 
churches.  The  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  education  is  a con- 
spi9Uous  ezaiwle.  . ^ 

T^e  lack  ofl^roportion  in  our  present  a^gre^te  of  church 
tutions  points  significantly  to  the  fact  that  their  jd^velopment  ^^as 
generic  ratfier  th|in  logipaL  C^ist^kj,collM:,s  egj^te^ 
institutions  war^  indeed,-, some  Stat^ 

origi^lly  un,<^r  denomination^  conti^lv  li^J^fsci^ 


:re- 


fore,  1 c^iou^  ^teim«ktfpn  of  oStu^jandi  Bjfcate 
educa^dm  !ikU^ous  sebop^  w^,  ^ropj^,'intir«®chi^ 
system' of  ^ncetii^mlwd  ii^,  ^ 

.,tbe  A systm  is,'vje|y  highly  develop^  |^t,the^te||,. 
eWeSy  .on.  jp^vy 

variqus  deno®nnaiipp^,eech„actiflg 

scIlPoK  'bi, 

ftosftl  cpn^i|e|jpg  fjm  / 
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. present  time  a new  consciousness  of  the  relationship 'of  one 
religiou^lVDdy  to  another  in  the  educational  field,  of  the  higher  to 
the  lower  grades  of  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  combiited  church 
activities  to  the  public-seh<$ol  sy^^  '^His  awakening  is  a most 
encouragmg  ^gn  of  prpg^.  It  i§  not  j|  dwparagement  of  the  past. 
The  traditibtm  'of  CHristUh'edudafion  lif  this  'couhfiy  are  the  object 
olT^itense  gratitude  and  pride.  This  new  consciousness  is  a part 
of,  the  gji^wing  “linjf-sjjir^”  in  which  we  are  geeipg  things  in  larger 
usiita  closed  fdlatioiiflhipg. 

Out  of  the  total  population  of  103,000,000  people,  there  are  the 
United  Slates  40^515,126  communicants  or  members  of  some  religious 
faith.  As  l4&,000  ^rh  'mfiiihei^  of  Jewish  bodies,  practically 
all  of  these  are  in- Ghristiaa  organkatJons— some  15,000,000  Catholic 
and  the  remainder  Protestant.  Church  population  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  more  than  twice  the  membership,  so  that  this  may  be 
r^rM  W essentfa^i’tamstlfch  c^^tty,’in  which  the  religious 
imrces  ateS'pdWetTUL  ' 

hdhc^tional  h^stem  controlled  hy  fhe4e  forces  is 
esltoti^  ^follows:  18^,S76  SuncJay  schoo|s,  with  10,051,676  pupils: 
8Nmrr,500‘’|>{^  w/{th  i, 6^6,1^  pupils  (90  per  cent 

CatiliiJlic)  I ljf86  h%h  ^hools  oi'  academies,  with  103,829  students 
^55  |to  i^t^Uhthdlic) ; 41  |Unlor  coMegbs,  395  four-year  colleges  and 
nhivermticB,  with' a total  atibmidanoe  id  19167-lY  'of  approximately 
1^0,000  sradeat^;  16I  ^hopls  of  theology.  In  addition  do  these 
definite  ^i^ades  of  In^trudtioh  there  are  many  miscellaneous  insti- 
'^tutions  conducted  in  part  by  boards  of  education  and  ^ part  by 
•mMoU  , l!h«  nf  I9  deoon^atitdis'  alone  out  of  the 

Wciy^'^  f^iningihchools';  11  sfflfninaMes  (un- 
with  gniclc^sfchbol  in^trucUon; 
2^^''isch&w;l6t'Kejn^  fdr  Inaimjj*'  ®sid  fe'sbdte'  ^f  othSr  mtscel- 
liMHk  iofltih4Sfohi^''‘%^ha^  '^bnld  adM,  kll^o;  the  « 

{idhhollif’iidtad^c;^  by  thechurAes’^d'thAMj^  for 

Atea^n. 

aw  ^'hd'meanh  m 'cplier- 

^ 'nfij^t  Bof  'f^^e  ststem^nts.' 

|g' and  towri^ 
:h(Ad6ii8shf  t&tf  0i4’lJfe£t'tSMh‘  thb'Suhdhyh^hhii 

pr.vbiE^i^.'  tljiu  M’exainjiSl:  havsTilaiSy 

mw 
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uealfy  no  week>daj  schools  of  secoildaiy  and  pnmai^  grade,  ilt'is 
apparent^  therefore,  that  our  Jreligions  education  is  dependent  on  the 
publiq-s^hool  ^aUpi^  for  any  cosmacted'  or  iogicai  aequeiMse  df 
instructioiL  ^ ^ > 

. ^ Ooopen^ion  ^ith^  piti^Q  ^Koole^-^As  eh^^h  n^kutioas  ^ inio 
means  cover  the  eduoational  field,  there  ha«  be^  a growing  disposi* 
tion  to  provide  religioilB  instruction  'for  the  youth  of  the* church  who 
attend  State  linstitutiona  an  aoktM>wledged  fact  that  more  stur 

dents  of  Jeading^dttioinination^  tOi  tlm  £kate  luuvQi^itm  than  tn 

thmr  own  <{%irck  cellegea  ilt  has  been  further  deaaonstmted  th^ 
year  timt  between  70  and  78  percesst  of  the  students  now  in  St®to 
universities  are  members  of  some  church.  Obviously,  the  churchy 
having  shut  out  religious  instmction  frcxit  these  institutions  by  Itw 
are  under  obligation  to  supply  this  teachiag  mdependently*  i The 
situation  is  being  provided  fxxr  al<Hig  three  definite  lines  r 

(1)  Paid  secretaries  are  maintaining  the  Christian  asBociations  in 

State  institutions.^  )The  memberdiip  thus  secwed!^  averages  about  «46i' 
per  cent  of  the  student  body.  i . v • 

(2)  Eeligi<^.  workers  are  placed  in  8ta:te  institutions  by  tile  dif- 

ferent denominitiona.  In  tMa  way  $57^000  spent  last  year  fey 
four  denommations.  ( LI 

(3)  Bible  chairs  dr  schools  of  religion  are  maintained.  By  means 

of  these  credit  is  allowed  for  religious  instruction  properly  super- 
vd§ed  and  nonsectariam  ♦ . 

The  C^oliCs  maintab  chapels,  tike  Episcopalians  church  clnbs,^  . 
the  Disciples  add  Methodists  Bible  chairs,  and  IP^eril^yteria^nte 
religious  workers.  . ^ . 

Movements  are  under  way,  also,  to  copperate  with  the  public-schooi 
syston  dn  the  field  of  secondary  efiucatidn#  The  developiQefit  o£  a 
graded  system  with  tckaAer  in  tie'^bhatM  sdhpolfl  aM  pki*-^ 

ticularly  the  framinjg  by  airiqjdig  the  den^^hiipatiW  bf^ 

satisfactdiry-couraedln  the  lAteriklk  of  rel^on  have  mdfe 
the-  creditiig  6f  tMsJ;wo^  U the  Mgik-sfhool  . 

in  varibus  fortfe  hab  been  tried  ^ cjonsid^ble 
ia  North^Da&ota,  CMbNib,  apd‘ihe  BUite^of  ^ ^ 

'^^A'-^rther  ant  dta^  edtfcatlon  isMi  ' % 

pirnmbtiicm  of  ^^eek^ky'iteK^eUs.in*^ 

efidip^  i^ui^  bifitrui^OH|''aoWc^  tiiore  ^ 

iWaaMc^tiian  h IkJoriBbih^  ’the'  ‘sSiodM  ^ 

^ttie^s^h^dulb^bf  thi;:  ^cshoblai^^--  % 

Mitldah,  Mafigr.,,  and  'Oary,  limilar 'ih 
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conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  denomination  elona  This  organita- 
^ has  been  somewhat  stronger  in  1918  and  in  some  localities  the 
Presbyterian  and  inteniational  associations  have  joined  forces. 

Coordmiting  agendea.—Yox  the  most  part,  church  interdbts  in 
education  have  grown  spontaneously  rather  than  through  outside 
rontrol  and  Supervision.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  there 
has  been  a^steady  trend  toward  centralization.  Twenty  of  the  lead- 
ing denominations  now  have  definite  boards  of  education  and  others 
ana  cohsidering  closer  organization.  Many  of  these  boards  are  highly 
systematized  and  exert  a'  powerful  influence  for  education  in 
their  constituency.  Their  combined  budgets  for  1918  amounted  to 
$1,500,000. 

Recognizing  the  fundamental  unity  of  their  interests,  these  boards 
m 1911  muted  in  a Council  of  Chureh  Boards  of  Education,  fn 
1914  the  council  organized  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
which  now  numbers  230  standard  institutions.  -Several  denomina- 
rions  also  have  separate  associations  of  their  own  colleges.  The 
Council  of  Churdi . Boards  of  Education,  working  in  conjunction 
^th  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,' the  Christian  Associa- 
nons,  the  organization  of  Chuteh  Workers  in  State  Institutions,  the 
‘ Religious  Education  Association,  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  and  the  Commission  on  Christian  Education  of  the 
F^eral  Council  of  Churches,  is  now  in  a position  to  coordinate  more 
fully  the  large  educational  interests  of  Protestant  bodies.  -It  is 
of  course,  recognized  that  the  Catholic  interests  have  long  since  b^* 
hi^j  organized. 

HIOHEJt  EDUCATION, 

trazni^, — ^Although  some  universities  under  denomi- 
national  consol  have  many  professional  departments,  the  church 
inakes  no  claim  to  the  fiald  of  technical  professional  education  other 
for  die  minisfry  and  mlsslo^,  In  this  field  it  has  a virtual 
iponopoly.  Eeplacing  the  present  ministry  and  providing  for  reason- 

adition  of  at  least;  4,600  ministers  each 
■ year,  To  tra^  tl^  jju)Biber  of  Bsraiits  th^re  were,  in  1915, 164  theo- 
Ipgipal  schools.  The  Pmtestau^  schools  offe?,  as  a rule,  three-year 
' ^d  i^e  Cholic  «^-ye0J  oou,r^  Sopae^  Prot.. 

^^reasonwl©  ^landjard  .ofjprofessiojial 


have.tq^  assetp,  indudv 

m ^ -the 'field,  , CoiTWali®i!i?« 
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iBarked  increase  in  the  loan  funds  at  the  disposal  of  seminaries  and. 
boards  of  education-  to  assist  needy  students.  However,  the  number 
of  students  graduated  by  all  theological  schools  approsimates  only  >' 

#>500  per  year,  or  about  one-half  the  annu^  demand.  The  remaiiJder 

tmust  be  supplied  fr«n  students  who  fail  to  complete  the  semihary 
course  or  enter  the  ministry  directly  from  college  The  problem  of  5 
securing  professional  religious  workers  is  con^uently  a problem 
of  increasing  attendance  at  the  seminaries.  The  war  greatly  com- 
plicated  the  situation  by  cutting  down  seminary  attendance  12  per  ‘ 

cent  during  the  past  year,  and  in  parficular  reduced  the  number  < 

in  the  entering  classes.  Losses  during  the  coming  year  will  be  even- 
heavier.  With-all  due  allowance  for  consolidation  of  churches  and 
a larger  average  congi:egation  per  minister,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  trained  leaders  at  a time  when  the  supply  is  only  60  per 
cent  ad^uate  constitutes  a serious  menace  to  the  future  strength  of 
the  ministry.  - . 

The  question  of  the  proper  content  of  theological  instruction 
was  greatly  complicated  by  the  war.  Paring  the  past  few  years, 
there  ^as  a uniform  demand  among  all  churches  for  a highly  trained  ^ 
ministry  and  the  standards  of  ordination  in  the  various  communions 
was  steadily  raised.  There  is  no  disposition  %t  present  to  lower 
standards,  but  the  desire  is  widespread  to  make  theological  training 
respond  more  directly  to  the  e^ntial  needs  of  the  time.  Two  im- 
^rtant  conferences  on  thli  sui;^ecl  were  held  during  the  year,  the 
former  including  representatives  of  all  Baptist  seminaries  and  the 
latter  a more  general  conference  balled  in  August,  1918,  by  Harvard 
University.  \ J ■ 


Liberal  arte  ooBep-ca.— At  the  pr^nt  time  the  field  of  liberal  arte 
IS  evenly  divided  between  church  and  private  institutions  on  the  one 
hand  and  State  institutions  on- the  other.  The  focpner  have  a larger 
attendance  and  a ^eater  number  of  schools,  While  the  latter  arc 
l?^fl:ing  more  rapidly.  .At  present  there  are  affiliated  with  the 
^various  church  boards  of  education  883  collegesund  universities,  41 
; recognized  junior  coUeges,  and  28  other  coUeges  for  Ni^roes.  The 
total  assets  of  these  schools,  together  with.  Catholic  institutions,  are 
in  excess  of  half  a bdUon  dollars  and  their  combined  income  more 
than  $26,000,000.  per  year.  During  the  four  years'  their  gifts 
for  plant  and  endowment  averaged  almost^0,000,000  per  year.  By 
far  the  .largest  educational -interests  are  controlled  by  the- Presbyi-. 
terian  ^urch.  in  the  United  Stetes  . of  America  with  64  colleges, 
^e-Methddist  Episcopal  GhUrch  with  44  coll^,  the  Baptiste^ with  - « 
M mv  the  North  and  $8  m:\the  iSouthi  and  ,4  . -I 

Ohute^es  i with>41  coU^  and ; muveisitie^-  ^i(dud^^thb^  his-t‘ 

- ttniically  lasted 'tolhe  denomipatiointt  ^The^  total  thrA 
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«stjeorapand  with  68>,0d0  fibeiAl  Mte  stnde^  ii]  08  StAte-inetitutfont 
for  tin  corresponding  year.  > '1^  of  tlw  Hra«s  however,  was  to 
nducecoUnge  attendaoce  en  the  avmge  h8,  M ^ pereentbelow  the 
total:  for^l91Q-17i>‘>  l^is  rednetion' affected  > State  and  private  in*^ 
ttitutimta  eqUaU2f.<i  l^e  ilote  iB  thwbegiiliiiiig  idassaa,' however,  wna 
Bomewhst  heaitW  ki'Oharcb'than  in  State  institutions;  Thus  far  it 
has  stet<  hem/ necessary  to  nlose  (!lae  doow  M ohuiedh  ooUeges  on 
account  of  tibe  war,  althoUf^  some  10  or  12  preparatory  schools  have 
been  discontinued^  .By  i the  utmost  economy,  jcoupled  with  unusual 
exertions  in  the  raiising  of  eltierganc3(  funds,  cplle^  have  been  able 
to.live  pmcticalb^  within  their  incomes  and  to  .'doee  the  year  1917-18 
with  rdatively  small  deficita>  This,  howev^  is  an  achievement 
which  could  hardly  be  duj^icated  after  another  year  of  the  war. 

■>  i,  . 

RECENT  PBOQRESS. 


Standardization. — The  tendency  in  recent  years  to  define  slWrpIy 
tho'differont  grades  of  educatioA  and  to  standardize  institutions  has 
^ been  shairad  by  the  variotir  church  autkoritii|s>  At  die  present  time 
I If  the  thrae'taaiu  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghdrch,  the  tWo  Metho- 
|s  diet  bodies,^  the 'fTttited  Brethren,  and  Somef'of  the  sthaller  d^homi- 

natlcilta"  ha^  da$nite  requireimentS‘ ^ gWtfing  their  schools.  In 
particular’,  tli®  'MeltlidliiBb  CShUi^b,  Sewth,'  has  greatly  cletfred  the 
p:  siteatioDl  in  its  tetritory  by  ^arply  defining  and  elassi^ug  junior 

ooBlege^- ' Tlie  of 'Ameirtesffit'  Onlleg«}  has  teken  the  lead 

intformulating  th*  epadfications  of  an  'elftcient  college  and  is  now 
defining  college'  aficieacy  on  the  financial  ude.  The  Religious  Edu* 
h cation  Association,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Council  of  Church' 
^ Boards  oil  Edutetibu,  claanfied  the  Bible I'depaitnleiit  in  aU  of  the 
Iha^er  iBj^itatiinta)With''a:-vi«v  to^-Mptov^iig  the  sthnidli!is4,  and  the 
ctnuHri!  ihia' dfur&sirl  pitenoM  standardittug  tlta 

soA«'!ysai®'!ligo  thb*  tO: 

i^lint]ke>stedkad^4'^iiili^  ahd  mnoines 

p^^:.,4t|diBpe^  ISite-p.^'^raei  fuara  have  thetefore  ateU  4 reittairb-' 
sMe  ipifup)  of-4imjlaB|^^^  dlfesaht'dmnmimtio^  'to'  proiAote: 
pn  . ttte,  edncai^tud  hf  ihitem  beards 

pv ao^^baVa’lba|ts»in’  tha-fidd  for  an  aggtragate  of' 
#ils.‘a»0imii:tjS^  >lMseiple8  taid  Bjiptaate  'North, 

.:.n^bte  ctaMldlga  Ji^jbeen.’r'iiaoidied  M«ln)distj^B|^»mipa] 

;:B*i^'ptefMAtefidirte''are.j^  'I# 

has  a'bitn^gnrjfdh 
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eofls^  ttM  $11),d(K^  Adlditiond  two  liaiveUiiti^.  The 

Chtlroh  ill  thtt  XJnitod  StAtes  o^  America,  is  ptojeeting 
^ plans  kft  campaigns  totaling  alitioai  fT!f/)OOjOOO,  in  which  education 
will  have  a lArgs  shate«  A similar  movement  is  under  way  in  the 
PreBbytek^ian  Church  in  the  tJnited  States  (Southern).  It  is,  there- 
fore^ evident  that  church  standards  of  edaoation,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  attained  through  financial  Strength,  are  in  a fair  way  to  be  realized, 
and  we  are  pase^  out  of  the  period  in  which  a denominational 
school  becanee  it  is  small  is  to  be  r^roached  with  inadequate  faeili* 
ties  for  a w^hronnded  educati<m. 

War  During  the  past  year  the  colleges  with  all  they 

possessed  were  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Stu- 
dents were  encouraged  and  even  urged  to  enlist  Some  46,000  Col- 
l^g^  Students  left  school  almoi^  immediately  a^d  more  than  1.000 
faculty  .men,  including  a score  of  college  president^  entered  war 
asrvipe  of  BOme  sort  College  incomes  vrere  reduced  niore  than 
$8^000,000  through  the  loss  in  tuition  and  inetitUtMnitl  costs  increased 
an  equal  amount  through  rise  in  prices.  In  so  far  as  they  obuld  secure 
military  instructors,  the^  Christian  colleges  Introduced  military  train?* 
ing.  The  larger  institutioms  were  active  in  scientific  research  am- 
nected  with  the  war,  and  all  rendered  valuable  service  in  campaigns 
for  the  Red  Croes,  Young  Men's  Christian  AeBOciation,  Mberty  loans, 
recruiting,  nfld  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  interpreting  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  9II  ^ucational  leaders 
recognized  fully  that  ^he  channels  of  trained  leadership  for  the  future 
should  not  be  completely  blocked  and  efforts  were  redoubled  to 
maintain  the  essential  lines  of  education. 

Cooperation.— The  most  significant  tendency  of  the  year,  greatly 
Btimlitated  by  the  war,  was  the  mereasiug  co<meS%t!ion  ol  blj  tho  in- 
terests in  the  field  of  religious  e^bcation.  Within  pafticUlar  de- 
nominations there  was  a definite  tightening  of  tlia  bonds  ultiti’Ug 
educational  ihstitultons.  During  Uie  yea^  the  Epi^pal. 
strengthened  its  college  deparUneht;  thfe  JPresbyteriati  Ohuflh  ifi  to 
United  of  America  amsolida^  various  edfucatfoukl^inter- 
efes  bnder  a^sJngW^  ihe  Methodist  Chui*ch,  jS^urth,  biplmd^d 

ffio  Wifk  of  lU  Doaird  6r  education  lud  ofg^Tiii^d  i&  cdlleg^'  ifi^an 
association  • aufi  die  Itefoftfiefi  ‘Chd!r6h  iii  Im^riCA  a hl^tveV 

i'f  iite  feaqcit\Wa\  ^ m ^ 

The  bf  Af 

ftoA  ihe  atiti’^tl.^  iu  ^hi^  thfe  chuii'oh^k  haVe  joiiied  Ibrc^^ 

At  the  present  ttuie  cdfi^ghs  Of  rhOst  of  the  PrOtestaht  dendimuitr 
tiona,  logether  with  iqany  ^tholic  schools,  omcombimngiihteV 
their'^^df^l^'ing  'bf  ^the  of ‘(9hureh' 
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which  conducted  aja  emergency  campaign  fran  Washington  during 
Uie  summer  of  11^18.  The  various  dmrch  boards  \>f  education  have 
combined  their  ^ucational  survey  work  and  ihvestigation  in  a 
single  department.  A new  publication,  the  American  College  Bulle* 
tin,  now  serves  as  a medium  of  contact  betwec;^  interests  in  this  field. 
A considerable  venturejaf'b^  purc^sing  has  also  been  de- 

veloped thtrA^gboiation  of  American  Colleges.  The  same  organi- 
zation heiis  secured  ^scholarabips  for  some  220  French  girls  distributed 
anxmg  AjhericatL  [colleges.  The  American  College  Bureau,  a co- 
operative a^ncy  for  securing  teachers,  is  in  operation.  *In  short, 
air  the  agencies  of ’ this ' field  are  working  together  in  a way  never 
befoVe,  dt>Cmed  possible  / 

These,  and  o^er  cooperative  aotiviliea  have  been  furthered  by  a 
number  of  important  educational  conferences  during  the  y^r.  The 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education,  the  Christian  Association)^ 
and  the  Church  Workers  in  State  Universities  held  a joint  meeting 
. at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  consider  religious  work  in  State  in- 
. stitutibns  and  ^united  in  the  organization  of  a Nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  accomplish  the  Northfield  program  for  Bible  study.  There 
have  been  special  gs^Vings  of  those  interested  in  college  Bible  de- 
V partments,  standards  of  Sunday  school  work,  cooperative  purchas- 
ing, preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  the  relatidn  of  the  colleges  to 
the  wan  Ind^dj  it  is  safe  to  sa^  that  there  has  been  more  impetus 
toward  clo«^  ' educational  (k>9peration  among,  different  religious 
, bodies  during  ihli'.pak  two  yeaihs..than  in  the  entire  previous  genera- 
tion: ^ \ * 

THE  rijNcnoN  or  CHtmgn  education# 

,^e.  drawing  together  of  the  educational  prpgrams  of  religious 
bodies^  formerly  independent  naturally  raises  thd  question  of  the 
patent  to  which  they  bold'  tf  of  their  educational 

re«ponml?iliti<^^^^  The  edjicational  activities  of'  the  churches  seem  to 
f^df^entally  on  Uie  foU^^ 

. L Jt^igipus  inst^ction  is  i^ece^ary  to  a complete  education.  As 
siph^chin  le^lly  exclud^^  from  public  schools,  Christian  in- 

faWHties  for  religious  training  at  State 
i^tutions  are  n the  public  systein. 

* 2/lhfi  education  nece^^  to  the  achiey^ent  of  the  Chpsitian 
im^  (j)  denpinina- 

fipn^ai  <^^rs  of  fo)  the  p\xh- 

ftp  Bchopls^d^^  {dy  conservative  in^uence  on  secular 
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cation  to  indorse  tlicm  without  qualification.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  cJiurch  schools  have  contributed  to  our  total  system 
of  education  a moral  tone  which  would  have  been  impossible  under 
puredy  secular  control.  There  is  less  disposition  than  ever  before  to 
bring  about  a mere  duplication  of  educational  facilities  as  between 
chuich  and  State  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a far  stronger  tendency  to 
secure  from  each  type  its  hig'he.st  contribution  to  the  Nation.  Un- 
doubtedly, means  must  be  founcl  by  which  greater  continuity  bf  re- 
ligious aitd  moral  instruction  frpin  the  lower  to  the  higher  stages 
of  the  educational  sysfem  may  be  secured.  However,  the  cordial 
relations  among  church  bodies  and  between  church  and  public  edu- 
cation ])rovide  a nnnh  easier  approach  to  that  problem  than  has  been 
possible  for  many  years. 
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CHRISTIAN  DAY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

R.v  W.  C.  Kohn,  . * 

Prciiident,  Concordia  Teachers  Collcffe,  River  Forest,  lit,  * 

The  Christian  day  school  constitutes -the  foundation  of  the  Ltutbr 
e.rari  educatipnal  .system  in  the  United  States.  The  basis  of  this  sys-'" 
•tern  is  the  principle  that  religion  is  the  most  important  object  of 
human  interest  and  concern.  The  children  of  today  are  the  Inen  of 
the  chunh  and  the  state  in  the  future.  The  future  of  the  chuiUh  and 
of  the  state  will  depend  upon  the  training  and  the  education  of  the' 
children  in  the  present.  ^ ■ 

The  Christian  day  school  is  a ^oljjntary  enterprise  of  a Lutheran 
congregation  whose  memberg^eoj^trained  by  nothing  buf  their  owii 
personal  convictions  based  on  Rcriptdral  truth,  vote  to  establi.sh  and 
maintain  a school  in  thei’r  parish.  With  the  adoption  of  such  resolu-  “ 
tion.they  mutually  agree  to  send  their  children  to  that  school  They 
select  and  call  the  teachers,  build  and  equip  .the  schoolhouses,  and 
assess  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  teachers  and  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  schools.  . 

The  congreption  is  the  owner  of  the  schools,  and  has  full  control' 
oyer  them.  This  is  a v^  important  point  It  asserts  for  .the  con- 
gregation the  right  of  suiiervision.  The  pastor  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  school,  of  both  teacher  and.  pupils.  His  supervision  extends  over 
religious  instruction  and  over  SQCular  branches  in  so  far  as  they  ai;e 
means  of  training.  As  branches  of  learning  and  knowledge,  secular 
studies  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  congregation,  and  tins 
supervision  is  generally  exercised  by  a school  boards  ' 

Ip  a few  instances  a.^-called  schooV  society  is  organized  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  who  alone  coiUribute  to  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  school,  leaving  the  institution,  however. 

Under  full  control  of  the  oongregatibiu  - 

• 171029°-^21— - * , ' 
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it; 

- 

It: 


• Since  the  Lutheran  doctrine  concerning  the  means  of  grace,  that 
the  Word  of  God  is  the  incorruptible  seed  through,  'which  the  soul 
— is  bom  again,  and  the  firm  conviction  that  education  does  not  mean 
oi^ly  the*^  acquiring  Af  knowledge  of  fundamental  subjects,  but  is 
mainly  the  building  up  of  an  honest  Christian  character,  which  can 
not  be  done  except  under  the 'continual  influence  of  the  scriptural 
Christ  ideal,  this  makes  it  imperative  for  the  members  of  the  .congre- 
gation to  insist  upon  an  early  and  thorough  instruction  of  the  young, 
parents  are  tepected  to  send  their  children  to  the  Christian 
day  4j^ool  in  preference  to  anj  other,  although  such  attendance  is 
, not  made  conjpulsory,  moral  and  religious  persuasion  being  the  only 
methods  employed  in  dealing  with  indifferent  parents. 

The  basis  on  which  the  Christian  day  school  is  organized  is  the 
same  as.  that  of  the  public  ^ool  in  all  its  details,  except  that  it 
devotes  the  first  hour  of  each  day  to  religious  instruction  and  that 
all  secular  branches  are  taught  in  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Writ.  The 
material  used  in  the  religious  instruyion  ts:  Bible  readings,  Bible 
stories,  Luther’s  small  catechism  with  proof  text^ and  explanations, 
Church  prayers,  and  the  most  important  Lutheran  hypms.  The  text- 
books "bn  secular  subjects  are  either  those,  used  by  the  public  school 
or  such  as  are  published  by  the  educators  of  the  church,  written  in 
harmony  with  tlte  doctrinal  truths  of  the  church.  The  medium  t)f 
instruction  is?  mostly  English.  The  religious  instruction  is  graded* 
similar  to  that  of  secular  topics.  # Jn  the  first  three  grades  the 
children  are  taught  simple  Bible  stories,  the  texVof  the  chief  parts 
of  Luther’s  small  catechism,  and  several  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  In  the  fourth  and  ^ fth  grades  an  additional  number  of 
,^iljle  stories  with  appfleation  to  experiences  in  the  child’s  life,  a 
-supplement  of  proof  twts,  and  Lutheran  hymns  are  taught.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  comprise  a thorough  repetition  of 
the  entire  catechism,  Bible  stories  %ith  a brief  survey  of  the  first 
.three  centapos  of  church  history,  and  an  intense  study  of  the 
iSdforufation.  . * 

. /The,  greatest  number  of  the  Christian  da^  schools  in  the  larger 
cities  are  accredited  by  the  educational  authorities. 

The  spirit  prevailing  in  the  Schools  of  the  synodical  conference 
IS  patrioticr  1a  the  tfue  sense  .of  the  word.  The  education  of  the 
teasers  vouol^fes  a spirit  true  to  its  government 

' Tins  ^CHEB  OF!  V^E  CHRISTIAN  DAT  SCHOOL. 

' It  i^as  beeii  cilStoma^.in  the  synodical  confet^nce  and  other 
Lutheran^ bodisufsipse.  the,  past  70  years* to- drav  the  ^chers  from 
theittoym  'rfeje  ^d  file.  The  teachers  of  ’Christian  .day  mKooIs, 

ex^i^cio  juperint^  the  school  it 
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Ills  parish,  are  continually  on  the  lookout  for  bright  boys  in  their 
schools.  Havin'^  found  a strong,  healthy,  and  studious  lad  they  try 
to  convince  him  and  his  parents  of  the  necessity  of  ^good  educators. 
On  the  decision  of  both  the  parents  and  Jthe  boy  he  is  sent  to  one  of 
the  norn\al  schools  of  the  church.  The  synodical  conference  has 
three  such  schools,  one  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  for  the  West,  another  at 
Riv§r  Forest,  111.,  which  is  large,  modern,'  and  exceedingly  well 
equipped,  and  the  third  at  New  Ulm,  Minn.  At  these  institutions 
tuition  is  entirely  free;  all  expenses  for  salaries,  equipment,  and  re- 
pairs are  defr&yed  by  the  synod  body.  Ways  and  means  are  found 
to  support  even  indigent  students.  ^ ^ 

The  institution  at  Seward  has  an  enrollment  of  13^,  and  Concordia 
• Teachers’  College,  at  River  For^t,  2^5  students;  New  Ulm  has  98.. 

These  colleges  offer  a high-school  coui-se  of  four  years,  and  a nor- 
mal divinity  course  of  two  years.  Entrance  requirements  for  the 
normal  courses  are  20  credits  of  high-school  work.  The  courses  are 
ns  follows:  Isagogics,  sacred  history,  church  history,  expositions  in 
dogmatics,  pedagogy,  psychology,  teiSlier’s  course  in  music,  English, 
German,  practical  teaching  in  training  school,  mathematics, 'general 
science,  general  biology,  nature  stnSy  (including  field  work),  chem- 
istry, geography,  physiography,  physiology-, *nnd  music  (harmony, 
organ,  and  piano).  The  object  of  such  educatibn  is  not  only. to  offer 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a general  education  but  also  tb 
. train  him  in  the  practical,  technical,  and  vocational  work  which  the 
profession  of  k feligious  teacher  requires.’  For  the  achievement  of 
this  aim  a traijiing  school  is  connected  with  the  colleges,  where  the 
members  of  the  senior  class  are  given'ample  opportunity  to  observe 
iind  to  practice  the  art  of  teaching  religion  and  the  sfecular  branches* 
under  the  unmediate  supervision  of  two  competent  critic  teachers. 
^RKis  training  offers  the  students  special  advantages,  because  -there 
they  are  confronted  with  actual  school  conditions,  and  are  led  and 
directed  to  meet  these  conditions  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  thus  makiiig  a practical  study  of  school  conditions,  school 
administration,  school  methods,  and  school  children.  , At  the  same 
.tim'e  they  continue  with  their  regular-  studies.  This  correlation  be* 
tween  practice  teaching  and  class-room  study , of  great  subjects 
strengthens  and  broadens  each  part  of  a professional  c^rse  and  helps 
the  normal  teacher  to  Jceep  his  classwork  in  close  touch  with  the  every- 
day work  of  the  schools  and  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  practical  nee^ 
of. the  student,  ^ ' 

Before  the  student  enters  the  last  year  he  is  given  an  opportnni^ 

■ to  serve  as  supply  or  substitute  teacRer  in  different  schools.  He  is 
required  to  do  ronsecutive  work  in  some  specific  ^de  of  a large 
school, 'dy>ractic8  yyork  ha  all  grades  in.a  country  school.  If  his- 
’^i^qrk  ss  flubst^te  is  ^dent  he  entw,  the  class  ^of  <»hdidati^  wd 
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if  his  work  continues  to  be  satisfactory  he  is  recommended  as  a per-, 
manent  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  institution,  at  River  Forest,  111.,  has  \a  fine  musetyn,  with 
an  abundanc6  of.museum  material,  located  centrally  in  order  to  be  in 
close  connection  with  the  classrooms.  • Tha  material  is  not  used  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  the  visitors*  curiosity,  but  for  educative  pur- 
poses. • * ^ 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  best  talent  in  art,  weekly 
lectures  and  recitals  (song,  organ^ar^d  piapo)  are  given  them  by  well- 
known  artiste.  This  tends  to  spur  the  students  onward,  and  gives 
them  a w’ider  range  and  an  idea  of  Ihe  achievements  which  can  be 
reached. 

For  the  teaching  of  science  a complete  chemical  laboratory  is 
equipped,  ready  for  use  at  all  times. 

For  the  instruction  in  music  and  for  practicing,  8 pipe  organs  and 
20  pianos  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  at  regular  periods. 


COURSES  OF  8TUDT, 


Tlie  college  offers  a high-school  course  of  four  years  and  a normal 
divinity  course  of  two  years.  Entrance  requirements  for  the  normal 
course  are  20  credits  of  high-school  work. 

In  the  high-school  department  the  following  courses  are  given : 


^gltsh:  \ rmtB. 

General  literature — 1 

American  literature 1 

English  literature ' 1 

Composition  and  rhetoric — 1 


German ; 

3:  Modern  prose  and  poetry.  Elementary  composition  and  grammar2i.;,tl_ 

4:*  Advanced  prose  ond  poetry.  Advanced  grammar 

5;  Study  of  German  classics.  Essay  course 

6:  Outline  of  German  literature,  from  earliest  tinaes  to  Heine,  Theory 


c4  of  composition L— — 1 

T:  Study  of  Schiller,  Qoethe,  Hender,Uiesslng,  etc.,  The  modem  essay.  1 
Mathematics;  ^ ^ ' 

Advanced  arithmetic ; — 1 1 

' Algebra' (to  quadratics) — 1 

Algebra  (through  quadratics) 4 

Plane  geometry — r 1 

-.;pilstorir:  ‘ 

Ancient — ^ | 

. : ; Medtaval  and  mbdern — r-  ^ 

' TInJted  States  (advanced  course) — —A,: l' 

Blbllca1»»» ■ 1 ■■  ■ I - — — — — 

'QsDeral  science—*— — 1, 

pGaoerai  blolnsy — — — — ^ 
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Nature  study . 

Chemistry 

Geography 


Physiography 

Elemenlai’y  dogmatics 

Music  (harmony,  organ,  and  piano). 


Units. 
..  1 

- i 
_ 1 

- 1 
_ 1 
- li 


One  unit  credit  is  the  equivalent  of  150  class  periods  of  60  minutes. 
The  Normal  Divinity  Department  offers  the  following  courses: 


Pedagogy : 

CJourses  In  literature  and  rhetoric: 

History  of  education. 

American. 

Principles  of  education. 

Snglislu 

Psychology. 

German. 

Methods. 

Isagogics. 

Teachers’  courses: 

Sacred  history. 

Reading. 

Church  history.  ''' 

Grammar. 

Expositions  in  dogmatics. 

German. 

Teachers'  course  in  music. 

Arithmetic. 

Practice  teaching  In  the  training  schooL 

History. 

- 

Penmanship, 

Drawing. 

Catechetlcs.' 

’ IMPKOVEMENT  OF  T^CHEBS. 

^ c 

Since  the  last  four  years  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
• both  during  the  period  of  preparation  and  while  in  office  h^ve  been  ‘ 
increasing  in  efficiency  and  in  number.  One  of  the  most  potent  is  the 
‘‘Teachers' Conference.”  The  ^nods  have  divided  their  territories 
into  districts,  and  the  teachers  within  each  district  form  a conference, 
the  attendance  of  this  conference  being  obligatory.  These  confer- 
ences convene  from  two  to  four  times  annually.  In  their  meetings 
they  follow  the  plan  of  intensely  discussing  one  or  two  topics,  assign- 
- one  speaker  to  present  an  outline  of  the  problem  or  topic.  Wli6n 
uriij.{>aper  has  l)een  read,  the  discussion  is  opened  to  those  voicing 
difforent^piiiions.  It  is  evidtot  that  this  will  concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  all  to  the  topic  under  discussion  and  enable  every  one  to 
render  an  intelligent  decision  when  aUthe  close  of  the  discusshjn  the 
* proposal  for  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  essayist’s  views  is  passed 
upon  by  vote.  Each  ^ear  these  district  conferences  send  one  or  more 
representatives  to  a general  conference  "which  convenes  annually  in 
one  of  * the  larger*  cities3  and  in  which  topics  concerning  the^  national 
^ welfare  of’the  <Jhristian  day  schools  are  ventilated.  The  Missouri 
^ Synod  has  appoinjfi&i  s^gommittee  or  an  editorial  staff  which  pub- 
lishes  a pedagogical  tnag^in^  Schuliblatt,”  tnonthly  \ tho'inter^ 
'of  the^bl^^  . . . ^ 


iWiiiiii 
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Lutheran  normal  colleges  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  year* 
1918  are  as  follows: 

Wartburg  Teachers’  Seminary,  Waverly,  Iowa  (Iowa  Synod),  11  teachers, 
158  students, 

Lutheran  Normal  School,  Madison,  Minn.  (United  Norwegian  Church),  9 
teachers,  157  students. 

Lutheran  Normal  School,  Sioux  Falla,  *S.  t)ak.  (Norwegian  Synod),  11 
teachers,  210  studenta 

Immanuel  Lutheran  Normal,  Greensboro,  N.  0.  .(colored;  Synod  Conf.),  4 
teachera  56  studenta 

Concordia  Teachers’  College,  River  Forest,  III.  (Missouri  Synod),  13  teachers, 
231  students. 

Lutheran  Teachers’  Seminary.  Seward,  Nebr, -(Missouri  Synod),  9 teachers, 
152  studenta 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Normal  School,  Woodville,  Ohio  (Ohio  Synod),  6 
teachers,  62  students. 

At  various  other  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  bodies  normal  courses  are  given  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  Jhe  Christian  day  schools, 

the  OnhcE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DAT  SCHOOL-TEACHER. 


The  teacher  of  the  Lutherao  day  school  is  called  as  an  assistant 
to  the  pastor,  and  before  he  enters  upon  his  duties  he  is  ipstalled 
in  the  capacity  of  a “regular”  minister  of  religion,  whereupon  he 
takes  the  oath  of  office  that  he  will  well  and  truly  conform  to  the 
principles  of  religion  as  quoted  in  the  official  Hand  Book,  Confes- 
sions, and  Holy  Writ  as  taught  by  said  synod.  And  as  such  it  is  his 
regflilar  and  customary  vocation  to  teach,  the  pmciples  of  religion 
to  the  children  of  the  congregation  which  called  him.  His  duties 
further  consist  in  teaching  and  preaching  in  regular  catechetical  and 
Sunday  services  and  in  conducting  the  reading  service  in  the  absence 
of  the  duly  ordained  pastor.)  Thus  the  teacher  not  only  makes  the 
leaching  of  the  principles  of  ^religion  his  life  vocation,  but  he  is 
primarily  engaged  in  teaching  such  principles  to  the  children  of  the 
congregation.  Where  congregation  is  too  small  to  engage  an 
assistant  pastor  to  look  aftjsr  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  chi\jlren 
and  young  people  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  d^)ly  ordained  minister. 
For  this  reason — that  he  is  principally  engaged  Jn  religious  work 
assisting  the  pastor  in . taking  care  of  the  ^spiritual  welfare  of  the 
children-^he  is  looked  upon  by  the  synod,  as  well  as  by  the  individual 
fCongre^tion)  as  a regular  minister  of  religion* 

■■  V 

BCHOOL  BcrojonrM 
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If  Ih®  Lnj^eriui.  Ghu  bodies  hitT®  <inado 
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towns,  as  well  as  in  buildings  tor  country  schoola.  Many  of  them  are 
approaching  the  ideal  schoolhouse.  Every  site  selected  must  be  a 
location  comparatively  level  and  situated  so  that  it  can  be  kept  dry, 
with  enough  space  for  a good  playground. 


SUPERVISION. 


Besides  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  congregation  and"  its 
}>astor,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  elected  a general  board  to  improve 
upon  its  entire  school  system,  and  each  district  has  elected  a super- 
visory board  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  its,  territory.  The 
district  board  is  in  close  connection  with  the  general  board,  and 
must  make  semiannual  reports.  In  some  localities  the  following 
system  prevails:  Each  synodical  district,  comprising  one  or  two 
States,  has  elected  boards  whose  duties  are  to  inspect  schools,  to  hear 
appeals  concerning  school  matters,  to  gee  that  the  curriculum  and  the 
lesson  schedule  adopted  by*  the  church  are  carried  out  so  that  the 
aim  set  for  the  school  is  achieved,  to  make  a summary  of  the  statistics, 
to  oversee  the  educational  work. in  their  locality,  involving  about  15 
sclfpols,  and  to  make  the  necessary  reports  to  the  district  boards. 

The  second  administrative  unit  is  the  district  hoard.  This  board 
receives  the  reports  of  the  local  boards,  and  improves  upon  a uni- 
form curriculum  and  schedule  by  comparing  the  reports  from  the 
various  localities.  In  some  instances,  such  as  in  the  northern  Illinois 
district  of  the  Missouri  Synvd,  a superintendent  of  schools  is  elected, 
who  is  chosen  by  popular  vote  at  the  district  convention.  It  is  his 
duty  to  visit  the  schools,  examine  the  teachers,  call  institutes,  he^ 
appeals  in  school  matters,  and  superintend  the  educational  interests 
®f  the  districts.  Jn  all  districts  there  is  a board  which  cooperates 
with*  the  superintendent.,*  « , 

STATISTICS. 


According  to  the  reports  offered  by  the  represen tatiVtes  of  the  dif- 
ferent synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church  the  status  of  the  Lutheran 
parochial  school  is  as  follows: 

The  German  Iowa  Synod  reports.  416  schools,  52  teachers,  400  pastors  teach- 
loR  In  8chool,«14^1.%  pupils,  88,847  members,  and  128.219  copimunlcant  members. 

The  Lutheran  Free  Ohurcb  reports  210  schools,  256.teachei:s^  and  6,600  puplla 

The  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  other  States  reports  S^schoola,  109  teachers^ 
9,391  pnplls,  200  pastors  teachliw  in  scliool,  206,198  members,  and  189,016  com- 
municant membersi  L 

The  United  Synod  In  the  South  has  no  Christian  day  school.  It  has  a mem- 
bership of  78^10  and  a communicant  membership  of  68,226. 

From  the  General  Synod  no  OhriiUaa  dax  school  has  been  reported. . Its 
baptU^  membership  Is  474,740^  and  Its  communicant  membe^lp  Is  SOiOTSL 
, The^Geneml  po  is  composed  ^f  18  t^ods,  tdb  6^0i9choo^  747  teacher^ 
and  ineinberii^  la‘  T^44L  knd  -ita 
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Tlie  EUsod's  Synod  reports  6 Christian  day  schools,  6 pastors  teaching.  Ip 
school,  300  pupils,  baptized  membership  i,5G7,  communicant  memberehip  1,232. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  Church  reports  84  schools,  ^4  teachers,  2,230  pupEs, 
21,491  baptUed  members,  and  14,463  communicant  members. 

^ - The  German  Immanuel  Synod  has  reported  no  change  from  the  last  Issue, 

^ In  which  she  stands  with  15  schools,  15  teachers,  'and  823  pupils. 

From  the  Icelandic  Synod  am!  the  United  Danls^h  Lutheran  Church  no 
parochial  school  work  has  been  rei>orted. 

The  I'lnnlsh  SuonI  Synod  rer/oru  61  schools,  65  teachers,  3,008  pupils,  32,541 
, baptized  members,  and  16,511  communicant  members.  ^ 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America  reports  853  schools,  1,283  teach- 
ers, 50,3<1  pupils,  485,000  baptized  members,  and  300,000  communicant  members. 
The  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States  reports  2,213  schools,  1.173 
pastors  teaching  In  school,  1,450  teachers,  96,737  pupils,  1,000,914  baptized 
members,  and  613,798  communicant  members. 

The  Wisconsin  Synod  reports  250  schools,  173  teachers.  16,412  pupils,  bap- 
t^ed  membership  190,946,  communicant  mehabershlp  155,261. 

, The  Minnesota  Synod  has  120  schools,  41  teachers,  1^593  pupils,  37,537  bap- 
tized members^  26,319  communicant  members. 

. The  Michigan  Synod  has  76  schools,  27  teachers,  6.837  pupils,  23,124  baptized 
n/einbers,  and  12,121  communicant  members. ' 

The  District  of  Nebraska  has  25  schools.  11  teachers,  1,210  pupils,  7,815 
baptized  members,  and  5.969  communicant  ihembers. 

The  Slovak  Synod  reports  80  schoofs.  6 teachers,  1,614  pupils*  12,970  bap- 
tized members,  8,570  communicant  members. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

• . * . 

By  Henry  H.  Meyer, 

Editor  of  Sunday  School  Puhlicationo, 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
educational  work.  It  holds  that  the  individual  to  be  a taj^  "Bib- 
ber of  society  must  have  high  ideals  of  life  and  conduc^nd  must 
possess  the  ability  to  act  in  accordance  with  those  ideals  both  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  own  life  and  for  the  service  of  mankind. 


PARISp  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  whole  plan-  is  the  educational  work  in 
the  local  parish.  The  general  conference  of  the  church  has  made 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of.  a board  of  Sunday  schools  whose 
duties  are  “to  found  Sunday  schools  in  needy  neighborhoods;  to  co&- 
^bute  ip  the  support  of  Sunday  schools  requiring  assistance.;  to  edu- 
cate the  church  iiAU  phases  of  Sundsy-s<^ooi  work,  constantly  en- 
deavoring, to  raise  ideals  and  in^  methods;  to  determine  the 
SuHdayrS<*oq^^^  ctuiil^uluihy^w^^^  the  . courses  for  teacher  train- 
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Bible  in  the  c^rch.”  For  the  year  1917  the  board  reported  36,302 
Sunday  schools  with  a staff  of  officers,  and  teachers  of  414,480  and 
a total  enrollment  of  4^679,943.  In  each  case  the  figures  were  the 
highest  in  the  liistbry  of  the  church. 

The  textbooks  and  periodicals  furnished  by  the  Methodist  Book^ 
Concern  show  improvement  both  in  variety  and  quality.  A com- 
plete carefully  graded  cour^  of  study  is  now  provided  for  pupils  of 
all  ages,  a three-yef^course  of  training  for  prospective  teachers  and 
officers  is  available,  and  there  is  an  increased  supply  of  literature 
dealing  with  special  aspects  of  religious  education.  These  publica- 
• lions  j have  a circulation  of  6,000,000,  of  which  343,000  are  for 
teachfers.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  interpretation. to 
the  pupils  of  present  world  conditions.  Twelve  lesson  courses  of 
study  have  been  prepared  and  widely  distributed  on  the  topics  of 
AVorld  Democracy”  and  “Marshaling  the  Forces  of  Patriotism.” 

An  important  educational  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Epworth 
League  through  its  study  classes  and  institutes  and  especially  by 
means  of  its  plan  whereby  every  league  member  is  assigned  to  some 
definite  task  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  community. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  holds 
^ an  advisory  relation  to  all  the  Methodist  Episcopal  schools  and  col- 
leges, which  are,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  and  self-supporting. 


iDStUutions. 

1 

Num-' 
her,  ; 

Ct  rounds,  1 
building, and 
equipment. 

Endowment. 

Annual 

Income. 

Debt. 

Faoulty. 

Students. 

Collep)8,  universities, 
theological  seminaries, 

Bocondary  schools 

Kegro  institutions.'..... 

Total 

40 

89 

20 

$27,988,503 

4,268,311 

3,075,460 

•29,203,490 

U>^31,262 
K 372.V01 
^ 15,000 

3,606 
* 431 

333 

88,661 

7,343 

6,006 

108 

34,312,264 

31,709,I7u 

^6,940,586 

1,89H,263 

3,370 

63,010 

?Mu(’h  of  the  endowment  6f*  the  schools  and  colleges  is  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  education.  In  some  cas^ 
direct  ^ifts  of  money  are  contributed  to  the  annual  income,  out  of  a 
fund  which  the  board  maintains  for  that  purpose.  Dui^rng  the  year 
1917  a total  of  $43,030.43  was  granted  to  schools.  ' 

Thtough  the  university  senate  the  church  exercises  its  power  to. 
maintain  standahls  of  endowment,  equipment,  and  scholastic  work 
‘ in  the  colleges  and  schools.  The  ^MKate- consists  of  l^college  presi- 
' ^ents.  Created  in  16,88^  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Organization  for 
•todardk^  \ \ . ^ , 
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In  order  that  a Methodist  Episcopal  institution  may  be  listed  as  a 
college  it  must  satisfy  five  principal  requirements: 

1.  A four-year  preparatory  course  for  entrance  to  the  freshman 

class,  ' 

2,  Four  years  of  college  work  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

8.  A faculty  of  not  less  than  six  teachers  giving  time  exclusively 
to  college,  as  distinguished  from  preparatory  or  professional  school 
work. 

4.  Not  less  than  50  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  four  college 
classes. 

5.  A minimum  of;  $200,000  of  protluctivo  endowment  over  and 
above  annuities  and  (lebts. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Daring  the  biennium  1915-1917,  39  secondary  schools  were  affil- 
iated with  the  board..  Institutions  of  tliis  class  do  not  progress  rap- 
idly, since  the  advanc^  and  expansion  of  public  high  schools  supplies 
so  well  the  increasing  demand  for  secondary  education.  There  is 
nevertheless  a constant 'need  which  the  public  high  school  can  not 
fill.  Children  whose?  parents  are  dead,  or  divorced,  or  constantly 
traveling,  or  who  are  made  sensitive  by  slight  mental  and  physical 
defects  must  receive  personal  care  in  their  education.  Therefore  th^ 
board  includes  in  its  responsibilities  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  seccmdary  schools.  * - 

The  total  faculties  include  431  members.  . Total  attendance  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  June,  1917,  was  7,343. 

Fifteen  schools  at  .widely  separated  points  in  the  southern  moun- 

Ss  are  a direct  charge  and  not  merely  under  the  board’s  super- 
m.  ExteA^on  of  education  among  tKe  highlanders  of  the  South 
field  of  activity  assigned  by  the  general  conference  of  ItlOS.  - 
These  southerners  were'  never  slaveholders.  Turning  to  the  moun- . 
tains  from  a love  ofvhunting  and  adventure,  or  driven  there  to  avoid 
the  fatei  of  the  poor  whites,  they  fell  into, poverty  and  isolation,  from 
whigh  but  few  have  ever  emerged. 

•The  board  of  education  furnishes  iA  this  section  both  institutions 
and  the  means  of  attending  them. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  schools  are  taken  frbm  ^the  public  edu- 
catipnaLcollection,  of  which,  one-fifth  is  paid  to  the  ^ard',  while  the 
nmaii\(lei'  goes  directly  to  the  local  Methodist  institution. 

FKOORE8S  IN  tWO  TEARS. 

, ;.G<»npanng  the  same  49  colleges,  univeniities,  ah^  profe^onal 
the  reports  for  Jun^  1916, « and  Ji?h^  19i7j : they  pro- 
SreraBdin  eVeiy.dire^ 
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Qroonds, 
buildings,  and 
equipment. 


June,  1915.. 
Jube,  1917.. 


Difforoncc 


tZ5,563,330 
' 27,968,608 


2,406,178 


Endowment. 


t28,0f75, 359 
29, 203,  490 


1,128,131 


Income. 


14,280,632 

4,893.997 


Debt. 


12,837,356 

1,621,262 


1,316,094 


Faculty.  Students. 


2, 411 
2,5J6 


33,528 

38,661 


5,138 


\ 


In  two  years  the  equipment,  buildings,  and  grounds  have  advanced 
nearly  two  millions  and  a half,  the  paid-in  endowment  more  than  a 
million,  and  the  annual  income  more  than  half  a million,  while  the* 
indebtedness  is  reduced  a million  and  a quarter.  The  combined 
faculties  have  gained  95  members,  and  the  student  enrollment  shows 
'an  increase  of  j)vej'  5,000.  . 

Tlie  increase  in  endowment  during  this  period  can  not  be  judged 
merely  from  tne  above  tables,  which  represent  actual  sums  f)aid  in. 
In  addition  tile  educational  jubilee,  under  leadership  of  this  board, 
had  subscribed  up  to  June,  1917,  something  over  nineteen  millions, 
though  exact  figures  are'not  available  until  the  close  of  the  campaign 
. in  1918.  * ^ > 

i TUB  STUDENT  LOAN  FUND, 

An  iinportant  function  of  the  board  ^ the  administration  of  the 
student  loan  fund,  by  which  2,062  students  received  financial  aid 
in  1917.  With  a few  exceptions,  only  persons  studying  in  schools  or 
' colleges  of  the  church  may  receive  loans.  The  fund  is  derived  from 
the  annual  Children’s  Day  collection  in  the  .churches,  which  in  l917 
totaled  $99,000.  Th*e  church,  therefore,  contributes  nearly  $100,000 
each  year  to  the  cause  of  education  in  addition  to  the  public  educa- 
tional collection. 

The  loan  fund  began  operation  in  1873;  since  then  in  all  24,036 
student^  have  received  loans.  , 

Of  the  2,062  aided  last  year,  the  intended  callings  are: 

Ministry  — ^ — 828 

M!sslon«ry  1^ 

Ministry  and  ;uis8ionary— 28 

Teaching *. , 536 

Other  callings _1: f 537 


Total 


2,062 

The  loans  bear  nojnterest  if  paid  wit^iiix^  five'.years  after  gradua* 
tiori.  As  soon  as  monSj^  returned  it  goes  into  the  available  fiftid 
and  ia  loaned  out  again, 

NEGRO  EDUCATION.  "" 

Special  work  for  colored  people  in  the  Southern  Sta.tes  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Freemen’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodibt  Epist^p^^ 
For  this  purpo^  tile  followm^ 
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established Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Flint-Goodridge  Hospital  and 
Nui’se  Training  School,  New  Orleans,  Ta. ; Bennett  College,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.;  Claflin  College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.;  Clark  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ; ‘Samuel  Huston  Collegd,  Austin,  Tex. ; New  Orleans 
College,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Rust  College,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.; 
George  R.  Smith  College,  Sedalia,  Mo.;  Thilander  Smith  College, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Walden  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Wiley 'Col- 
lege, Myshall,  Tex.;  Central  Alabama  Institute,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Cooknutn  Institute,  Jacksonville,  Ula.;  Gilbert  Industrial  Institute, 
Bardwjn,  La.;  Haven  Institute,  Meridian,  Miss.;  La  Grange  Acad- 
emy, La  Grange,  Ga.  ;*  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Morri.stowh,  Tenn. ; and  Morgan  College,  Baltimore,.  Md.  Princess 
Ann  Academy  and  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  are  two  schools  affiliated  with  the  last-named  insti- 
tution. 

At  Bennett  College,' Claflin  College, ' Clark  University,  Samuel 
Huston  College,  Rew  Orleans  College,  Rust  College,  Philander 
Smith  College,  Walden  College,  Wiley  College,  and  Morgan  College, 
college  preparatory,  high  school,  academic,  and  normal  training  are 
carried  on  extensively,  with  a small  college  course  for  a few  of  the  ' 
students  who  feel  that  they  need  the  larger  preparation  either  for 
entrance  into  professional  schools  or  for  the  higher  grades  of  teach- 
ing. ■ • 

At  Central  Alabama  Institute,  Cookman  Institute,  Gilbert  Indus- 
Crial  Institute,  Haven  Institute,  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  George  .R.  Smith.  College,  Princess  Anno  Academy  and  Vir-  ♦ 
;inia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  until  recently  It  Lynch- 
g,  Va.,  now  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  primary  and  ^ade  work,  with 
li  schdol,  academic,  college  preparatory,  and  normal  training  are 
Tied  on.  At  many  of  the  schools  primary  and  grammar  classes 
I kept  up,  partly  for  teacher-training  purposes  and  partly  to  sup- 
plement the  insufficient  facilities  for  colored  children  provided  in 
lublic  schools.  , ' 

IiVdustrial  departments  are  maintained  at  Claflin  College,  Samuel 
m College,  Gilbert  Industrial  Instifute,  and  Morristown  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College.  Agriculture  including  gardening  is 
tght  at  Bennett,  Claffm,  Samuel  Huston,  George  R.  Smith,  Wiley, 
intral,  Alabama,  Gilbert,  and  Morristown. 

‘he  curriculum  for  all  of  these  schools  is  prepared  by  the  Freed- 
I’s  Ajid'^Soclety  and  approximates  the  requirom^ts  for  similar 
. i^ades  in  schools  generally  throughout  the  country.  Of  necessity 
. saipe  etandarijs  c^  pot  be  maintained  as  in  those  sections  of  the 
teachera  hare  -been  .trained : foi»  generations,  pfid  the 
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school  systems  have  the  advantages  of  modern  libraries.  Neverthe- 
less, everywhere  there  is  tbe  purpose  to  advance  the  standards  of  pro- 
motion and  graduation  to  the  highest  requirements  of  the  best 
schools  anywhere  througViout  the  Country.  Grade  records  are  kept 
in  all  the  scliools  and  promotion  is  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
accomplished. 

The  entire  attendance  at  all  uf  these  schools  last  year  was  5,8G4. 
The  cost  of  mainteuahee  for  the  year  191G-17  was  $436,034.30,  of 
which  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  contributed  $130,360.03.  The 
balance  was  in  student  fee^^,  board  bills,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
colored  conferences  in  .which  the  institutions  are  locatecL 

I DEACONESS  SCHOOLS. 

The  general. deaconess  hoard  of  the  Met^iodist*  Episcopal  Church,' 
in  addition  to  supervising  the  deaconess  work  throughout  the  church, 
carries  on  important  educational  work.  There  are  now  in  successful 
operation  56  deaconess  homes,  25  hospitals,  23  mission  and  settle- 
ment houses,  11  training  schools,  23  rest  and  summer  homes,  6 homes 
for  the  aged,  8 children’s  homes,  11  girls’  homes,  1 boys’  school,  2 
girls’  schools,  .and  1 boys’  and  girl.s’  school,  fhese  institutions  are 
located  in  89  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  and 
represent  property  and  endowment  of  $8,270,143, 
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SOUTH. 

By  W.  fc.  Hogan, 

A»»Utant  Secretary^  Board  of  Education,  * 

Exclusive. of  a score  oy  more  schools  which  the  Home  Department 
of  the  Bbard  of  fissions  maintains  for  dependent  and  delinquent 
girls,  and  for  children  of  foreign-speaking  people,  the  ^ucational"  " 
institutions  of  this  church,  within  the  United  States,  are  as  follows: 
Universities,  2;  colleges  of  lil>eral  arts,  29;  junior  colleges,  24;  actfd-- 
emies,  or  secondary  schools,  26;  mission  and  missionary  training 
schools*  4 ; total,  85.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  ' 

ment  of  these  85  institutions  is  $15,641,244.  The  amount  of  th^^ 
combined  endowment  is  $8,985,874.  Their  grtfes  assets  are  therefore 
$24,627,U8.  The  annual  income  of  these  institutions  was  -last  year 
$2,140,714.  The  total  enrollment  was  19,736. 

. ■ . 

CLASSIFICATION  ANDoSTANDilRblZATlON. 


Although  t|)e  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  l^uth,  has  4been  one 
the  pidneer^  among  the  denominations  in  p^vidi^  the 
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boards  and  commissions  for  standaj:'dizing  and  classifying  its  edu- 
cational institutions,  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  two  years  that 
' this  work  jjias  been  done  with  anything  like* completeness  or  satisfac-  . 
tion.  As  early  as  1898  the  church,  through  its  General  Conference, 
created  what  is  known  as  the  commission  on  education.  This  com- 
mission is  composed  of  10  practical  educators  appointed  quadren- 
nially, whose  duty  it  is  “ to  protect  the  educational  standards  of  the 
church.”  At  least  once  in  four  years  this  commission  meets  and 
•issues  a carefully  prepared  report  in  which  it  prescribes  the  mini- 
mum requirements  to  admission  and' graduation  standards,  teach- 
ing force,'  income,  and  endowment  to  be  demanded  of  the  several 
classes  of  institutions.-*  the  board  of  educatidh>^f  the  church 
is  then  committed  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  financial  condition 
and  the  equipment,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work 
donejn  all  the  educational  institutions,  and  to  classify  eacl^ilccord- 
ing  to  tlie  relation  of  its  equipment  and  the*  quality  of  its  work  to 
the  standard  established  by  the  commission.  Like  all^other  agencies 
which,  have  undertaken  the  work  of  classifying  a number  of  col- 
leges differing  so  widely  in  material  equipment  and  academic  stand- 
ards, the  board  has  found  this  to  be  a voj^  Si^cult  task.  The  com- 
mission would  fix  quadrennially  definite  and  s^ific  requirements  to 
be  demanded  of  the  different  classes  of  institutions  of  the  church,  hut 
because  of  the  large  number  of  institution^  organized  as  four-year 
. colleges  but  unable  to  meet  the  college  standards,  provision  was  made 
for  carrying  temporarily  a list  of  “ unclassSified  institutions.”  Al- 
though this  work  8f  correlating  and  organizing  its  schools  into  one 
harmonious  system  was  carried  on  by  tlie^church  through  its  board 
of  education  and  its  commission  on  education  with  more  or  less 
success  for  a number  of  years,  and  this  list  of  “unclassified  institu- 
tions” gradually  grew  smaller,  it  was^not  until  the  General  Con- 
• ference  St  1914  that  le^slation  was  enacted  which  made  possible  the 
classification  of  all  the  schools  of  the  church. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  junior  college  movement  assisted 
materiallv  in  making  possible  the  complete  elimination  of  the  list 
^of  “unclassified  institutions.”  Although  the  commission  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  junior 'colleges  up  to  1914,  a dozen  or  more  of 
ype  colleges  of  the  churc^^were  attempting  only  two  years  of  college 
work,  the  freshman  an^  the  sophomore,  and  were  calling  theniselvcs 
junior  colleges.  The  sixth  repbrt  of  the  conimission,  issued  in  Au- 
gust, 1914,  pre^ribed  definite  standards  for  acad^ies,  junior  coK 
leges,  colleges,  th^logical  seminaries  and  universiRes,  and^ave  ex- 
plicit directions  that  e^gry  institution  of  the  church  should  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  classes  and  that  this  clarification,  based  on  the  new 
staniiardsj^oulcbjte  made  not  lat^  than  .the*sum- 
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mer  of  1916.  Accordingly  in  September,  1916,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, with  groat  care,  made  a thorough  classification  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  church.  The  elimination'  of  the  list  of  meaningless 
“unclassified  in.stitutions ” has  been  therefore  one  of  the  important 
educational  achievements  of  this  church  during  the  last  two  years. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 


A unique  feature  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  SouJ:h,  is  the  correspondence  school  which  the  board  of 
education  has  maintained  for  16  years.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is 
to  give  instruction  through  correspondence  to  the  young  preachers 
pursuing  the  four  year  courses  of  study  required  of  them  for  admis- 
sion into  annual  ( onfcrenco.s.  During  the  16  years  of  its  opor/ition 
\his  correspondence  school  lias* proven  to  be  a rnost  valuable  agency  ' 
for  the  training  of  preachers.  It  gives  instruction  annually  to  about 
1,000  young  preachers.  Heretofore  these  men  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  take  their  conference  courses  of  study  through  the  corro- 
s])on(lon(  e school,  although  they  were  strongly  urged  to  do  so.  But, 
beginning  with  the  conference  year  1T)18-19  all  o^  the  young  preach- 
ers'imist  take  tli^ir  annual  conference  courses  of  study  through  this 
school.  This  \vill  increase  the  enrollment  about  50  per  cent.  At 
present  (July,  1916)  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  of  Emory  University. 
But  the  General  Conference  this  year  authorized  the  board  of  educa-. 
tion  to  divide  the  work  of  the  school  between  the  .two  universities 
of  the  chur  h,  so  that  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will 
be  served  by  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
that  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  ISchool  of  Theology  of  Southern 
Methodist  University  at  Dallas,  Tex,  The  work  will  continue  to  be 
done  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  board  of  education,  but 
instruHion  is  to  be  done  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  two  schoola 
of  theology,  ♦ ’ 

' RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

• ■ . V 

Along  with  other  denominations,  this  church  recognizes  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  distinctively  religious  education.  During  the  test 
two  years  the  board  of  education  has  made  surveys  of  the  religious 
instruction  provided  in  the  institution  of  the  church  and  the  need 
for  religious  education  of  students  in  States  institutions.  As  never 
before,  the  church’s  obligation'  to  provide  for  the  religious  education 
of  all  its  children  and  youth  is  being  recpgnized  by  both  educators 
aixd  clmrchmen.  The  increased  emphasis  which  is  l^ing  placed  upon 
this  itaportant  work  hy^Ae  Meth(rfist  ]Episco|>al  Church,  Soutk,  is 
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shown  by  the  recent  establishment  of  the  following  new  agencies  for 
promoting  religious  education  as  distinct  from  secular  education ; 

1.  joint  coJhmittee  on  religious  education. — This  committee  con- 
sists of  10  members,'  5 appointed  from  the  Sunday  school  board 
and  5 from  the  board  of  education,  afid  to  it  has  been  committed 
the  dli’ty  of  pi-omoting  specific  religious  instruction  in  the  educa- 
tionaj  institutions  of  the  church. 

2.  Annual  conjcronce  commission  on  religious  education  in  ^tate 
institutions. — Provision  has  this  year  been  made  for  the  creation  in 
each  of  the  40  annual  conferences  of  a commission  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  religious  education  of  students  in  State  institutions. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  annual  conference,  this  commission  is  em- 
]'owerod  to  employ  a director  of  religious  education  at  those  charges 
in  which  are  located  State  institutions.  The  five  annual  conferences 
in  Texas  and  the  three  in  Missouri  had  already  begun  tjiis  work  at 
the  seats  of  the  universities  of  these  States  even  befpre  this  commis- 
sion was  provided  for,  and  the  authorities  of  the  church  and  of  the'" 
universities  have  been  working. in  perfect  harmony  and  genuine 
cooperation. 

3.  Secret  a ly  of  department  of  mlmsterial  supply  and  training 
and  of  religious  education.—^ or  some  years  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  maintained  a department  of  ministerial  supply" and  train- 
ing to  which  a secretary  has  given  all  his  time.  But  the  proposed 
division  of  the  'work  of  the  correspondence  school  and  the  election  of 

a director  at  each  of  the  two  schools  of  theology  will  relieve  this  . 
secretary  of  much  of  his  work,  so' far  as  it  relates  to  ministerial 
training.  The  board  has,  therefore,  elected  l;im  to  the  office  of  “ sec- 
retary of  ministerial  supply  and  training  and  of  religious  educa- 
tion,” with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  give  practically  all  ^ hjs 
time  to  questions  pertaining  to  ministerial  supply  and  religious-edu- 
cation.  Beginning  with  the'  college  year  1918-19,  therefore,  th^ 
board  is  to  have  a secretary  tj  whom  is  committed  the  specific  task 
• of  prdmoting  distinctive  religious  education  jn  colleges  of  the  church) 
in  State  institutions,  and  wherever  else  he  deems  it  practicable. 


• AID  TO  NEORO  EDUCATION. 

This  church  does  not  own  and  contr^  outright  any  Xegro  school, 
but  jointly  with  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  it  owns 
Pain6  College,  Augusta,  Gd.  In  addition  to  its  contributipfns  to  this 
school  the  church  has  also  been  making  small  annual  donations  to  five 
V or  six  of  the  schools  belonging  entirely  lo  the  Colored  Mcthcudlst 
Episcopal  Church.  In  recent  years  approximately  $20,000  have  been 
given  annually  through  the  J^ard  of  education  and  the  home  de- 
partment of  the  board  of  mUsiona  to  Negro  schools.  Much  mart 
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\ than  this  amount  was  given  in  response  to  appeals  at  annual  confer- 
ences and  elsewhere,  but  that  has  been  the  amount  officially  and  defi- 
nitely set  aside  for  certain  specific  work  in  Negro  schools. 

But  the  General  Conference  of  1918  was  much  more  re.sponsive  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Negro  than  any  previous  General  Con- 
ference has  been.  The  program  which  the  General  Conference  of  this 
y ear  1ms  laid  out  includes:  (1)  An  annual  assessment  upon  the  entire 
church  of  $:,.5.2.oO  for  colon^d  work,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  admin- 
i.stered  by  the  board  of  education  and  the  other  half  by  the.  board 
of  missions.  (2)  The  missionary  centenary  movement,  which  pro- 
poses (o  raise  $3o.000,000  in  the  church  within  the  next  five  years 
carries  w-ith  it  a ju-ogram  of  about  $1,OOO.QOO  for  the  religious  wel- 

‘o  to  Paine  College 

and  $:..)0,000  is  to  be  distributed  equally  among  five  other  educationaJ 
institutions  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  ENDOWMENTS  AND  PLANT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

.In  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  1917  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  caljed  attention  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 
whole  educational  field  of  the  church  and  made  certafc  specific 
recommendations  for  meeting  these  needs.  After  making  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  pi-sent  educational  situation,  he  declared  it  to  be  “df 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  debts  of  our  schools  be  paid:  that 
■endowment  sufficient  to  insure  to  them  at  least  a moderate  annual  in- 
come be  secured,  and  that  their  buildings  be  made  reasonably  ade- 
quate. He  recommended  that  the  board  endeavor  to  secure  from 
the  General  Conference  of  1918  the  following,  action : (1)  Fix  a 
definite  minimum  sum  as  required  to  meet  the  educational  needs  for 
the  next  four  years,  request  the  church  to  contribute  said  sum,  and 
authorize  the  educational  forces  to  collect  it.  (2)  Provide  for  an 
agency  to  apportion  to  each  institution  the  amount  which  it  should 
receive.  (3)  Provide  for  an  agency  whose  duty  ib  shall  be  -to 
eliminate  or  combine  superfluous  schools  in  case  it  appears  that  such 
action  IS  necessary.  (4)  Provide  for  an  organization  under  whose 
general  superintendency  an  educational  forward  movement  shall  be 
conducted. 

The  board  thereupon  directed  that  its  corresponding  secretary 
obtain  detailed  informatipn  from  thb  institutions  themselves  as  to 
the  amounts  necessary  for  them  to  secure  “ to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  work  successfully.”  This  direction  was  carried  out  with 
much  care,  and  the  secretary’s  quadriennial  report  to  the  General 
Conference  .^n  May,  1918,  gave  an  itemized  statement  of  the  need 
of  the  sevtjfal  institutions.  • Not  including  the  two  universities  the 
aggregate  amoitot  which  the  institutions  need,  apcording  to  their 
toports  to  the  .board  of  educatioiiVis  $13,208,655.  The  two  oni-  - 
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versitijs  reported  that  they  should  have  within  the  next  four  years 
additional  resources  amounting  to  $5,000,000  each.  Recognizin^h*^ 
fact  that  to  carry  out  successfully  any  movement  to  secure  the 
$23,000,000  needed  to  strengthen  the  ii'.stitutions  of  the  church  would 
require  tlie  cooperative,  effort  of  all  available  agencies  and  fliat  such 
cooperation  would  be  impossible  without  the  proper  organization,  the 
General  Conference  of  1018  enacted  the  following  legislation  looking 
to  a great  educational  forward  movement. 

1.  A chtin.h'wide  cainpiiigii  to  raise  $13,000,000  for  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  church  was  approved  and  oedered.  This  campaign 
is  to  be  “conducted  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  General 
Conference  board  of  education  in  cooperation  with  annual  conference 
boards  of  education  and  coUgge  trtistees.”  ^ 

2.  A campaign  for  $10,000,000  for  the  church's  two  universities — 
$5,000,000  for  Emory  University,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  $5,000,000  for 
Southern  Methodist  Univyrsity,  at  Dallas,  Tex. — was  indorsed  and 
.ordered.  The  immediate  conduct  of  this  campaign  was  lodged  in 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  Uic  two  universities.* 

3.  The  organization  of  an  educational  association  among  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  chui;ch.  This  association 
has  already  been  organized.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  the  cause  of 
Christian  education,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  render  invaluable 
aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  financial  campaigns  which  have  been 
ordered. 

4.  The  board  of  education  was  authorized,  if  it  deems  wise,  to 
make  provision  for  a commission  on  consolidation  to  which  shall  be 
given  “authority  to  investigate  and  advise  with  reference  .to  the 
correlation,  elimination,  or  consolidation,  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  institutions  of  our  church  wherever  one  or  more  annual  con- 
ferences request  the  board  of  education  for  such  assistance.” 

There  has  been  no  more  important  achievemefit  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  last  t^o  years  af  this  church  thank  the  securing  pf  this 
legislation  which  makes  possible  the  necessary  organization  and  ma- 
chinery for  a unified,  coojVcrative  church-wide  financial  campaign  f^r 
Uie  endowment  and  plant  improvement  of  all  those  institutions  of 
learning  which  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  church  believes 
should  be  mainlined  and  strengthened* 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  ;;OF  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  NORTH. 

/ By  Frank  W.  Padelfobd, 

/'  B9ecuUve  Secretary  Board  of  Vducation. 

The  educational  interests  of  the’Northem  Baptists  are  fostered  by 
two  denominational  agencies,  the  board  of  education  and  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  The  latter  owns  and  dir^ts 
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the  schools  for  Negroes  and  Indians.  All  other  educational  interests 
ai'o  directed  by  the  board  of  education.  The  denc^ination,  as  such, 
liowever,  does  nut  own  or  control  its  sclio.  .Is  for  the  American  whites. 

They  are  all  under  the  direction  of  boards  of  trustees,  most  of  which 
are  self-perpt»tuating.  AVhile  the  denomination  siippoi-ts  and  fosters 
man\  schools,  it  wLshes  them  to  be  free  from  denominational  control. 

1 he  Baptists  of  the  North  have  8 theological  seminaries,  9 train- 
ing schools  mostly  for  preparing  ministers  for  non-English- 
sgieaking  churches,  22  colleges.  10  junior  colleges,  and  20  .academies. 
These  institutions  enroll  28,280  student.s,  have  property  worth 
$51,525,203  ar^l  endowlnents  of  $49,084,299. 

Ihc  Baptist' Church,  North,  owns  and  controls  through  its  Home 
Mission  Society  23  .schools  for  the  Negroes  of  the  South°13  being  of 
college  grade  ayd  10  of  secondary  grade.  It  owns  one  school  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Indians  and  several  for  elementary  educa- 
tion. ‘It  also  conducts  one  school  in  Cuba  and  one  in,  Porto  Rico. 

Ilie  total  attendance  at  the  missionary  school?  is  8.073,  of  whom 
2.390  are  receiving  some  form  of  industrial  training  and  444  are 
pieparing  for  the  ministry.  These  school  profcerties  are  valued  at 
$1.4.54,000.  - . 

In  1915  the  denomination  adopted  a progiam  of  advance  for  a 
fivc-yotir  period.  The  educational  items  in  tbat-program  arc  as  fol- 
lo\\s:  “Student  pastors  in  25  universities,  15,000‘Baptist  students  in 
. collegas  and. universities.  1.000  Baptists  students  in  theological  semi- 
nanc.s,  and  $0,000,000  additional  equipment  and  endowment  for  our 
schools  at  home  and  abroad.”  Until  our  entrance  into  tli6  war  the 
church  was  making  rapid  progress  ip  the  attainment  of  each  of  the-se 
goals,  but  the  war  has  caused  a serious  setback..  We  had  student  pas- 
tors or  assistants  in  19  universities.  The  e.xact  number  of  Baptist 
students  in  colleges  was  unknown,  but  we- had  17,841  students  in  our 
Bapti.st  colleges.  The  number  of  students  in  our  theological  institu- 
tions was  997.  There  has  been  a serious  decrease  in  all  these  direc- 
tions  as  a result  of  the  war. 

The  financial  program  of  the  Giurch  for  ite  schools  has  not  been 
seriously  affected  as  yet.  During  the  three  years  1915-1918  there  have 
been  added  to  the  funds  of  our  institutions  $10,568,094.  Thus  in 
three  yeajs  wo  have  surpas.sed  the  goal  «>t  for  five  years.  During  tho 
year  1917-18  the  additions  ha\^c  amounted  to  more  than  $3,50Q,000.  ' 

The  nio.st  important  development  of  the  la.st  two  years  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  o^  Chicago  to 
^ found  a graduate  medical  school  of  the  highest  grade.  The  origi- 
nal  foundation  for  .this  school  will  be.  $15,000,000,  a half  of  which 
liad  been  subs^bed  when’ war  was  declared.  The  project  is  only 
temporarily  delayed  by  the  war.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees 
• to  found  the  school  at  the- earliest  po^ible  moment.  The  Mlddla  * 
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States  will  then  have  a graduate  medical  school  of  the  grade  of  Johns 
Hopkins>^ 

During  the  past  year  another  consolidation  has  taken  place  in 
low’a.  Union  Coll{Jge,  located  at  Des  Moines,  which  is  a result  of 
the  consolidation  two  years  ago  of  Central  University  and  Des 
Moines  College,  has  now  absorbetl  Highland  I’ark *C''oll(‘ge  and  pur- 
chased its  property  in  Des  Moines.  This  has  assured  one  strong  in- 
stitution in  the  j)lace  of  three  w eaker-oncs. 

The  board  of  education  has  just  embarked  upon  a project  to  raise 
a large  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  devoted  for  a period  of 
five  yeai'S  following  the  close  of  the  war,  or  so  Jong  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  assisting  Baptist  boys  who  have  been  Army  and  Navy 

in  conipleting  their  education.  Large  number^B  boys  left  for  the 
war  with  theur  education 'only  partially  coinpyjped.  Many  of  them 
will  wish  to  return  and  the  church  intends  to  assist  them  in  finish- 
ing their  education. 

The  Baptist  Church,  North,  has  maintained  an  increasingly  ex- 
tensive work  among  the  Negroes  of  the  Soiith^ince  the  days  of  their 
liberation.  The  most  important  of  its  institutions  are  Spelinan 
Seminary  for  girls  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  an  eiy’ollmcnt  of  780;  Be.ne-^ 
diet  College  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  with  an  enrollment -of  094;  Shaw 
-f-  University,  Raleigh,  C.,  an  institution  with  fi  11  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  several  graduate  schohls,  with  an  enrollment  of  402.  The 
one  school  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Indians  is  Bacone  College' 
at  Bacone,  Okla.,  wuth  an  er^-ollment  of  2G6. 

The  church  maintains  schools  for  training  ministers  for  the  new 
populution.s  in  America  among  the  Danes,  Hungarians,  Norwegians, 
llussians,  Slovaks,  Swedes,  and  Germans, 


SOUTHERN  BAPTISTS*  AND  EDUCATION. 

By  J.  W.  CammaCK. 

Sterftaru,  Edurntion  of  the  Eouthern  Baptist  ConvenUon* 

In  the  17  States  which  cover  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Conv^tion  are  more  than  two  and  throe  quarter  million  white  13a p- 
tislsfltho  are  enrolled  in  the  churches.  A number  of  their  colleges 
were  founded  around  the  year  1825.  In  tlicir  organized  educational 
work  Southern  Baptists  were  preceded  by  the  Northern  Baptists,  who 
founded  Brown  University  in  1764  and  who  gave  to  Harvard  Uni- 
* versity  its  first  president.  For  many  years  Southern  Baptists  shared 
the  poverty  which  was  general  in  the  South.  Many,  of  their  members 
^"are  in  the  rural  districts  and  very  mucli  of  whateveV  progress  has 
. been  made  in  rural  free  schools  in  the  South  lia^  been  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Baptist  country  pnstoiti’ and  to  the' volunttty  gifts,  in 
addition  ip  the  school  levy,  from  Baptist  men  and  yvomen. 
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’ TIIEOIX)GICAL  SCIiOOI.3.  ' 

For  the  training  of  lainisters  and  mission  workers  Southern  Bap- 
tists have  the  Southern  Theological  Seniinarv  at  Louisville,  Ky  , the 
Southwestern  Theological  Seminary  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  and  the 
Baptist  Bible  Institute  at  New  Orleans,  La.  The  first  of  these  has 
riK.'re  male  students  than  any  other  theological  seminary  in  this 
country,  the  number,  in  1017,  being  322.  The  institute  at.  New 
Orleans  opened  its  first  session  in  Seiitember,  1918.  In  the  other  two 
institutions,  in  1917,  were  474  men  and  217  women;  the  latter  were 
taking  training  for.nii.«sion  and  .social 'settlement  work.  Their  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $1,100,000  and  the  endowment  amounted  to 
$1  ,()45,000. 

' COU.ECES  AND  UNIVEUSITIES. 

Southern  Bapti.sts  have  3,S  .schools  of  cidlegc  and  university  grade. 
Xot  all  of  these  have  reached  the  standard  college  grade,  according  to 
tho-  i^oiitluu'n  As.-ociation  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  but  are  giving  four 
years  of  college  work  beyond  the  standmd  high  school.  In  these,  in 
1917,  were  399  male  and  370  female  teachers,  and  5,433  male  and 
0,851  female  students.  Tho  property  was  valued  at  $8,503,493  and 
tho  piodnctive  ciulowinent  at  $a, 370, 000.  Their  income  amounted  to 
$1, 4 20, 289. 

*>  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

A system  of  junior  colleges,  giving  two  years  of  standard, college 
tvork,  in  addition  to  high-school  courses,  is  being  dcvcUiped  by  South- 
ern Baptists.  There  are  15  of  these,  and  in  1917  there  were  in  them 
C71  young  men  and  2,272  young  women.  Their  property  is  valued 
at  $2,000,000.  Most  of  tlieso  schools  are  unendowed.  Several  of 
them  are  supported  in  part  by  anminl  gifts  from  the  churches. 


ACADEMIES. 

Of  the  bijpfpf^chool  grade.  Southern  Baptists  have  77  institutions. 
These  give  from  14  to  17  units  credit  for.  work  done,  and  prepare 
students  for  universities  and  colleges.  In  them,  in  1917,  were  5,851 
boys  5,029  girls.  Their  property  is  valued  at  $2,335,250. 


-ORPHAN  AGES. 


School  work  is  done  in  13  orphanages  which  are  under  control  of 
Southern  Baptists.  In  some  of  these  the  work  is  capTied  on  up  to  the 
eighth  grade,  and  some  give  four  years  of  high-school  work.  In  the 
schopis  of  these  institutions  in  1917  were  877  boys  and  966  girls. 
Their  property  is  valued, at  $2,000,000.  Thus. the  total  puinber  of, 
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bcinfr  administcrprl  locally,  although  the  funds  pass  through  the 
linnds  of  iho  board, 

lli(*  (dIi<*L*rs  of  the,  oman'y  Bo;u'd  and  the  Collr<j^e  Board  are  lo- 
oafod  at;^ir>0  V ifth  AvtM'UK*,  Xcw  "i  ork  City;  the  headquarters  of  the 
BomiyI  of  Missions  for  iMvedinen  arc  513  Bessemer  Building,  Sixth 
S(n^et,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^ 

1 lie  follow  iiig  is  a r(‘sunie  of  statistics  of  boarding  and  day  scliools 
of  the  \\  oinan  s ih>ard  of  Home  Missions:  Boarding  schools — com- 


missioned workers.  185;  enrollment,  2.151);  average  attendance,  l.h03 
Smiday-sehool  seliolars.  1.03(1;  young  people’s  society  members.  HOG 
Uuinher  united  with  church,  151);  schools,  21.  Day  schools— <-om 
- workers,  33  ; enrollment,  U45;  a\erage  uttendance,  748 

/unflWscliOol  seliolars.  508;  young  ])eoplcs  society- members.  146 
jfnumher  united  with  elmreh,  7;  schools,  17.  The  fig'ures  for  enroll- 
ment ami  average  atterulnnce  arc  obtaijicd  from  the  annual  reports 


All  other  statistics  arc  for  the 


covering  tlie  school  year  1010-17. 
calendar  year  1017. 

The  B(nU(l  of  Mif-sions  for  I'>ee<lmen  has  for  its  task  the  orcatk 
possilile  contributions  toward  the  educational  development'’of  the 
^('gio  lace  in  the  houth.  Ihis  is  a problem  which  has  confronted 
the  chinch  e\'er  since  the,  eiiiiificipation  of  the  Negro  50  years  ago, 
until  now  it  is  concerned  with  more  than  8,000,000  colored  pectlliei 
. largidy  in  rural  coiumunities.  scattered  throughout  13  States.  When 
Uie  fact  is  considered  that  30  per  cent  of  these  8,000,000  people  are 
illiterate,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  tlie  church  is  committed  hero  to  a 
most  important  work. 

The  schools  maintained  by  this  board  have  a' property  value  of' 
nppro.ximytedy  $1,100,000,  - 


Nunilior  Of  day  seliools 

NiiinlM^r  uf  tt’iifluTs  in  day  Krlionls. 

Number  tjf  bftnrdin^^  hcIiooIs 

Total  fiiimher  bf  Hchools-.l 

Knrullment 


140 

4:i0 

27 

107 

18,  108 


The  College  Board  was  organized  by  the  General  As.seinbly  of  Hio 
Piesbyteiian  Church  in  1883.  It  rcjire.sents  the  cliim^h  in  its  w(Ni 
'and  relations  with  educational  in.stitutions,  including  those  of  college 
and  university  rank,  as  well  as  academies  and  special  schools.  Its 
function  is  to  aid  in  the  establishing  and  strengthening  df  sucT insti- 
tutions.^ In  this  it  diffcriifrom  the  board  of  education  of  the  Presby- 
torinn  Church,  the  function  of  wliiqb  is  to  aid -students  and  to  carty 
on  religious  work  among  Presbyterian  students  in  tax-supported  in- 
stitutions. ■ 


Presbyterian’colleges  ai»  so  called  for  various  Jasons,  ^me  are 
connected  with  the  church  by  meanp-of  a charter  provision, requiring 
« their  trustees  to  be  elected  by  an  ecclesiastical  body,  such  M a presV 
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bvtory  or  syn^Ml,  or  that  all  or  a part  of  tho  trustees  be  members  of 
tlie  Presbytoiian  Church.  Sometimes  both  of  these  charter  reejuire- 
inents  exist. 

The  relation  thus  established  between  the  churcji  and  tlic  institu- 
tion-is  commonly  called  the  “organic”  relation.  Other  colleges 
called  “Presbyterian”  are  so  by  reason  of  historical  associations  and 
Ihc^^fact  that  a inajoi'ity  of  their  students' and  friends  have  been 
fliembers  of  this  chureli.  Among. sucii  institutions  are  Wasliin'gton 
ami  JetFerson  (’oilege,  Hamilton  College,  Ci>e  College,  and  others. 

The  relation  of.  the  College  lh)ard  to  a Presbyterian  college  is  an 
administrative  or  financial  Ration,  not  an  ecclesiastical  relation. 
This  board  gives  out  of  its  treasury  from  time  to  time  wliatev  or  funds 
imiy  be  available  toward  tlie  endowment  or  ouri'ent  support  of  cer- 
tain Pros’  ytei'ian  ('ollegos  needing  sueh  Iu*lp.  d’he  number  of  sucli 
instilutio^is  tlnis  aide(l  varies  from  year  .to  year.  AViih  other  eol- 
Jeges  not  receiving  such  financial  aid  the  board  sustains  an  advisory 
relatiom  counseling  from  time  to  time  with  t)oaidis  of  triLstecs  or  with 
presidents  on  matters  of  policy  or  administration. 

During  the  college  year  closing  Juno,  ID  17,  there  weie  in  t,be  list  of 
institutions  su.*,taining  the  above  relations  with  tlie  College  Hoard 
1 university,  41  colleges,  7 special  and  technical  schools,  ;>  junior 
colloge.s,  and  0 secondary  st‘lu)ols.  Hieso  institutions  reiiorted  a iH*t 
total  enrollment  of  27,180  students;  a total  income  for  tairrent  ex- 
penses during  the  year  of  $4,110,980;  a totid  value  of  grounds,  builtb 
ings,  and  ctiuipinent  of  $21,870,088;  and  productive  eiKlowmcut  funds 
totaling  $17^00,07)0, 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  PKpTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 

By  Wii.r.iAM  E.  G.\ui>nkr, 

'General  Scvrctarif,  General  Hoard  of  Relioiout  EdveotUm, 

The  edncatioimb. field  of  the  P^piscopal  Church  contains  12  then* 
logical  seminaries,  3 clpirch  colleges,  112  church  preparatory  scIkm)1s, 
and  7,000  Sunday  schools.  There  are  no  separate  boards  of  educa- 
tion or  independent  controlling  organizations  in  charge  of  these 
agencies.  With  tho  exception  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
located  in  New  York,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Cilcneral  Con.- 
vention  of  the  Churclu^l  the  institutions  are  directed  by  boards  of 
trustees  that  sclf-j^pctuating  or  elected  by  diocesan  conven- 
tions. - i 

•To  unify  all  the  educational  work,  the  General  Convention,  which 
meets  once  in  three  years,  has  authorized  a general  board  of  relig- 
ioug^  education  and  committed  to  it  the  “unificatiQn  and  develop- 
ment ” of  all  the  educational  jgjgencies  of  tho  church.  ^ As  the  board 
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has  l)0(Mi  at  Avork  since  1013,  a description  of  its  organization  and 
n<lininislral ion  will  represent  tlio  educational  movements  within  tho 
Epi^coi)al  Churclu  " v 

1 ho  board  is  organized  into  fouiylej^artmonts:  ^ 

(1)  rile  Department  of  Paroclmil  Education  studios  and  develops 
all  tlu'  educational  agencies  \vitliiiP|tlio  parish,  i.  e.,.in  Sunday  schools 
(now  railed  chui’ch  schools),  in  the'various  etForfs  to  stimulate  Chns- 
tjan  ideals  in  the  honu‘,  all-in  the  educational  oi>portunities  in  clubs, 
guilds,  and  societic'S  maintained  by  the  ])arish. 

(2)  "I’he.  Department  of  Secondary  Education  surveys  the  stand- 
anls  of  n'ligions  etlucation  witliin  tlie  preparatory  schools,  organizes 
coopiM-ation  and  conferences  among  the  teachers  and  principals,  and  ^ 
discovers  the  best  metliods  of  administration. 

(:i)  d’lic  Department  of  ('ollcgiate  Education  aims  to  strengthen 
the  student  in  loyalty  to  the  ehurch,,to  further  his  religious  educa- 
tion by  the  study  of  (diristianity  and  church  life,  and  to  train  him 
for  Cliristian  leadership.  This  departmont  neconiplislies  much  work 
through  a national  student  council  organized  and  conducted  by  the  ^ 
professoi's,  collegia  pastors,  and  students. 

(1)  1 he  DopaVtment  of^  Iheological  Education  strives  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  educational  re(|uircments  for  the  ministry  and 
to  keep  them  in  harmony  witli  changing  so,cial  conditions;  it  devises 
and  promotes  jilans  for  recruiting  the  ministry  and  encourag(*s  the 
establishment  of  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
slii])s.  ^ . V 

All  these  departments  call  councilors  to  tlieir  aid.  These  are 
chosen  because  they  are  ex])ert  or  practical  workers  in  some  jnu'ticu- 
lar  educational  field.  At  all  times  tliere  are  at  least  50  persons  giving 
volunteer  and  expert  service  as  councilors. 

Auxiliary  to  the  general  hoard  and  also  organized  by  vote  of  the 
GencTal  Convention  arc  eight  provinfeial  boards  of  veligious  educa- 
tion,'Vine  in  each  of  the  eight  provides  of  the  church.  These  boards 
exist  fur  the  purpose  of  putting  into  oi^cratio^;i  the  plans  of  the  gen- 
eral board  in  so  far  as  they  arc  possible  witliin  the  province,  and  to 
repbi-e  to  the  general  board  educational  conditions  within  Ihe  pro'vC*" 
nice.  ^ 

Within  each  of  the  hundred  dioceses  there  is  a diocesan  board  of 
education,  or  a commission  or  an  educationiil  committee.  These  deal 
with  local^irohlems  .and  apply  principles  and  methods  recommended 
by  tlie  general  board.  ‘ ( 

Witl\  this  view  of  the  educational  organization  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  followin|;  paragraphs  will  deal  briefly  with*  some  of  the 
activities  which  have  commanded  the  attention  and  admirlUtration 
of  these  various  boards.  , 
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CIIIll'STIAN  NUinURE. 


A "cneral  unity  of  or;^ranization  ami  purpose  1ms  been  Intnxlnced 
into  the  course  of  stiulics  in  tlio  churcPrschools  of  Mie  vai’ious  parishes. 
A system  of  Christian  at  ion  from  the  homo  tiirou^h  adolescence 
•has  been  (iefiiuxi,  juiblislu'd.  and  in  a large  ineasuro  accepted.  It  is 
called  the  ( hristian  Xurtur^i  Series,  hecaiuso  it  is  coimnitted  to  two 
fundamental  pidnciples : First,,  it  believes  in  putting  the  cliild  in 
the  center;  in  other  words,  it  r(*cognizos  the  law  of  gi’owth  ns  the 
liighost  eonsid<‘i*at ion.  The  plan  of  teaching  is  doteriniiuvl  more  by 
^ the  kind  of  niatei'ial  caipable  of  fix'ding  the  chihrs  ,s])iritual  life  than 
by  the  (lesii'e  to  Imve  certain  subjects  studied.  Seeomlly,  the  Chris- 
tian Nurture  S(‘ries  recoguizes  a training  in  religion  which  is  more 
than  mere  tea»diing.  d’his  training  imdiulcs,  hut  does  not  end  with, 
instruction  in  truth.  7 here  be  a developjnent  of  lovayv  to 

the  church,  a fostering  of  the  inner  spiritual  life,  and  a constant 
practice  in  Christian  holj)fulncss.  ^ 

Care  lias  been  talcen  to  secure  an  orderly  advance  from  course  to 
cour>e,  eacli  one  being  built  u])on  ])revions  instruction,  and  leading 
up  to  that  wiiich  follows.  Fach  lesson  has  a specific  aim  stated, 
and  these  aims  in  succession  make  a clearly  defined  pathway  up  which 
the  child  is  led  to  the  goal  appropriate  to  each  period  of  his  develop- 
ment. 

On  account  of  the  groat  diversity  in  grading  in  various  scliools  and 
dioceses,  no  utteMipt  is  nuuhi  to  assign  certain  courses  to  delinite  de- 
partments; ;is,  for  instance,  primary,  junior,  and  senior.  Each 
school  js  left  to  make  the  adjustment  for  itself  as  to  where  one  de- 


proximate  ages  at  which  the 


X lie- nut  jj)]i)K*-ceiiirK;.  unile  nil  tlic  valuable  nmierial . 
in  the  Bible  is  ultimately  placed  before  the  pupil,  there  is  a five-fold 
aim  throughout  the  entire  series;  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  training 
the  memory,  training  in  church  loyalty,  training^  devotional  life, 
and  training  in  community  service;  all  find  placcilfi  each  course,  to 
the  end  that  the  young  Christian  is  helped  to  give  expression  to  hrs 
Christianity  as  he  studies  it. 

During  1917,  108,000  teachers  and  pupfils  studied  this  course. 


The  board  has  also  given  jaiuch.  attention  to  the  now  studies  which 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  the  minister  in  order  that  he  might 
fulfill  the  new  demands  made  upon  the  church.  The  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1916  instructed  the  board  to 
make  a study  of  the  training  of  the  minister  and  formulate  such 
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now  canons  as  tlio  study  would  reveal  to  be  necessary.  .The  board 
conin)itt(*d  the  ta^k  to  a council  composed  of  men,*  some  of  whom* 

^ weie  expert  in  tlu'olo^ical  education  and  others  ministers  in  various 
types  of  communities,  and  therefore  familiar  with  the  new  demands 
rnndo  upon  the  chinch  by  niod(un  life.  'J'hey  proposed  five  I'udnciphs  ^ 
u[)on  wliici)  sliould  ho  baseil  any  re<(uii’oments  for  the  oirijeation  of 
the  Miiiii-tiv.  he  lii\st  principle  is  that  thei’o  should  he  a full  nor- 
mal standanh  ff)rmiiluted  hy  the  canolis  of  th«  church,  mandatory 
in  rluiracter,  put  to  the  fore  as  descriptive  of  the  church’s  iniml.  and 
expressed  in  simj)le  and  ^i^cueral  teruus  intended  to  indicilte  subjects 
only. 

The  second  pi  inciple  is  that  of  electives.  To  the.  above  normal 
stamlai’d  should  be  added  tlie  rcijuirement  that  each  candidate  for 
ministry  must  oiFcr  some  electives  in  ordm*  that  some  degree  of 
?p“ciali/:itlon  may  take  place  in  Ills  preparation. 

J he  third  ])i*inei])le  bus  to  do  witli  a minimum  standard,  which 
shall  Ije  suHiciently  low  ami  elastic  to  meet  ail  proper  needs  and  con- 
dit  ions.  but  this  standiiril  must  he  reac  hed  by  tlie  ]>i*ocess  of  c’)hvious 
suUract  ion  and  depaidiire  from  the  full  normal  standard,  and  shall 
he  strictly  litnitcnlto  xvell-dofined  special- cuises.  — 

• The  fcMirih  ])rinciplo  defines  these  s])eednl  cases  to  he  (a)  men  of 
rU)  yeai’s  or  over,  {h)  inon  of  other  rac'c  or-speech,  (c)  men  who  de.'^iro 
to  minister  in  a hualized  field. 

The  lifth  principle  coiicernt^  inl(i•^)rctation  and  definition  of  the 
subjects  of  examination  and  ])lacos  the  res])onsihility  upon  bishops 
and  examining  cha])la ins.  witli  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  gjmeral 
bpard  of  religious  education. 

Around  these  five  principles  is  gathered  the  discussion  regarding 
the  odiicntion  of  the  minister  and  the  method  of  his  admission  into 
office,  ’^rhe  new'  canon  will  be  presented  to  the  general  convention^ 
which  meets  in  Detroit  in  October,  1!)10. 


TIIK  ArpKOAClI  TO  STUDENTS. 


The  Episcopal  Church  has  approxiinatdy  500  professors  and 
17,000  students  in  colleges  and  Stale  universities.*  In  order  to  reach 
thc5^  and  make  them' feel  that  their  period  of  ncadoinic  study  is  not  a 
period  of  separation'  from  the  (duirch,  the  general  hoard  has  organ- 
ized the  national  student  council,  which  is  the  medium*  by  which 
the  church  a]>proachcs  the  student  ^ith  requests  for  study,  wor- 
ship, missionary  giving,  and  enlistment,  and  •community  service.  In 
all  the  colleges  and  State  universiti^  are  local  oganizations  of 
Episcopal  students,  in  some  cases  affiliated  withithe  Christian  ns.so- 
ciation.  These  are  called ‘‘units.”  A unit  becomes  a meinl)er  of  the 
national  student  council  when  it  agrees  to  fulfil  the  following 
minimum  program: 
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()  Worship:  The  unit  shall  make  provision  for  attendance  at  a church 
service  once  a week,  which  If  possible  shall  be  the  holy  comnHinlon,  and  shall 
also  make  provision  for  a monthly  corporate  communion. 

(2)  Relipious  cd«ca/iori;  The  unl^  shall  make  pro#Sion  for  religious  e<luca- 
tlon  under  church  auspices  at  least  during  Advent  and  liCnt. 

(3)  CAwrcA  extension:  The  unit  shall  undertake  to  extend  the  church  both 
In  the  college  and  throughout  the  world  by  personal  prayer,  work;  and  con- 
tributions. 

(4)  ScTvicCj  The  ,unlt  shall  provide  opportunities  for  personal  service 
In  the-chftroh  and  In  the  community. 

(5)  Meetings:  At  leastrfour  meetings  of  the  unit  shall  be.  held  each  year. 

^ The  advantages  of  this  coancil  are  many:  First,  it  unifies  the 
apiiroach  of  the  church  to  the  student.  The  appeals  made  by  the 
various  organizations  of  the  ichurch  for  the  attention,  interest,  and 
investment  of  the  student  ai^  rapidly  increasing.  By  tliis  national 
student  council  they  come  in  an  orderly  process  and  receive  at  all 
times  the  best  attehtion^bf  (he  student.  Secondly,  the  national 
student  council  is  a d(^ocratic  organization;  its  control  rests  with’ 
the*  students  and  with  the  memfedi's  of  the  faculty,  who  are  Episco- 
palians. These*  two  gx*oups  always  constitute  a majority.  -And  ih 
tire  third  place,  the  council  makes  no  attempt  to  define  the  type  of 
local  organization.  Any  society  within  the  college  or  any  group  of 
Episcopalians  who  are  willing  to  fulfill  the  minimum  program  may 
be  recognized  as  a unit.  The^  einphnsis  is  not  on  the  organization, 
but  on  the  plan  of  work. 

WEEK-DAT  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION.  . 

Tlie  board  is  active  in  promoting  week-day  instruction  in  religion. 
For  many  years  it  has  maintained  a day  school  for  religious  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.  This  is 
an  experimental  station.  Here  arc  trTed  out  those  methcids  of  coop- 
eration with  the  public  school  which  will  render  religious  insfruc- 
tion  a part  of  the  child’s  total  education.  This  school  has  d^nion- 
sttated  that  it  is  practicable  to  maintain  a week-day  religious  school 
and  that  the  children  will  attend  such  a school  regularly  and  study 
as  hard  as  in  the  public  school. 

This^xperi mental  statioifhas  had  a good  deal  to  do  with’ develop- 
ing public  sentiment,  which  is  more  and  more  coming  to  sustain 
religious  day  schools  cooperating  with  public  schools. 

Closely^^related  to  the  Gary  experiment's  the  encouragement  given 
to ’religious  instruction  by  the  credits  offered  in  certain  high’  schools 
throughout' the  land  for  work  done  in  the  Bible  outside  of  school 
time.  Th6  acti<nt*^of  the  State  board  of  Virginia  is  typical.  By 
arrangem^ts  with  the  University  of  Virginia,  an  officii  syllabus 
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of  Bible  study  for  high-school  credits  has  been  published  and  has 
become  operative.  All  Saints,  Lakewood,  X.  J.,  and  Grace  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  types  of  parishes  where  arrangeinents  have 
been  made  with  public-school  authorities  so  that  the  church  conducts 
Bible  study,  for. which  credit  is  giv’en  in  the  public  schools, 

^ SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  board  through  its  provincial  and  diocesan  boards 
iTa.  facilitated  the  movement  of  suniiner  scliools.  ,In  the  symmer  of 
1^18,  21  summer  schools  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A fe^v  exclusively  for  clergy*;  the  others  were  for 

churcJi  workei's.  In  many  cases  in  these  summer  schools  courses  are 
now  given  so  that  the  work  done  may  count  for  credits  toward  a 
di])loma  of  the  general  board.  Under  this  plan  a portion  of  the  work 
is  done  in  summer  schools  and  another  portion  through  correspon- 
(fence  or  home  reading,  with  examihation.  • ' 


TEACHER  TRAINING.  , 

The  war  has  revealed  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  need  of 
^spiritual  leadership  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  In  a thousand  ways  it 
has  shown  ^that  spiritual  ideals  control  mankind^  that  the  consfi 
of  a nation  can  be  at  its  best  only  when  the  citizens  of  that  nation 
recognize  and  obey  the  laws  of  God.  These  c^flKictions  have  became 
the  basis  of  a vast  movement  for  the  training^  of  all  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  youth  of  the  land  in 'homes  and  schools.  In  the  au- 
tninn  of  1918  the  general  board  did  its  shai^Te  in  a large  interdenomi- 
national  campaign  by  w’hich  thousands  of  teachers  w’ere  encouraged 
to  begin  the  study  of  a standard  course  of  teacher  training,  contain- 
ing 120  units,  the  completion  of  which  would  take  three  years.  The 
unique  feature  of  this  standard  course  is  its  turning  from  the  content  ^ 
of  the  Bible  to  the  method  of  teaching  Christianity,  Such  subjects 
as  “How  to  teach  the  life  of  Christ,”  “How  to  teach  the  fission 
of  the  church,”  “How  to  train  the  devotional  life,”  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  c^irchjs  seeking  for  definite  methods  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its, spiritual  work  with  the  young. 


' EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR* 

throughtout  tKe  years  of  the  war  the  board  endeavored  to  stimulate 
widespread  patriotic  effort.  The  buying  of  Liberty  bonds,  of  war- 
saving  stamps,  gifts  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As-  " " 
sociation,  and  the  Armenians  and  Syrian  relief  occupied  the  atteirtion 
of  the  various  institutions  of  the  church*  • . • » 
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Feeling  the  depression  that  would  ultimately  come  over  the  coun- 
try as  the  casualty  lists  came  in,  the  board  published  and  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “Studies  in  Religion  for  War  Times.”  This  was 
circulated  among  the  clergy  and  teachers  of  the  church  with  the  in- 
tention 6f  providing  material  to  maintain  spiritual  morale  in  the 
midst  of  personal  loss. 


LATTER-DAY  SAINTS*  SCHOOLS. 

By  Horace  H.  Cummings, 

General  Superintendent  L.  D.  8.  schootg, 

T.  HISTORY  XnD  FUNCTION  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS’  SCHOOLS. 

In  Utah,  as  in  New  England,  parochial  schools  preceded  the  pub- 
lic schools.  True,  our  State  university  was  founded,  so  far  as  the 
legislative  act  was  concerned,  in  1850,  less  than  three  years  after  the 
Utah  pioneers  arrived,  but  it  did  not  perform  its  functions  as  a uni- 
versity until  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  later.  The  common 
schools  were  supported  by  tuition  entirely  until  the  later  seventies, 
and  from  1875  until  little  more  than  a^iecade  ago  most  of  the  high- 
school  work  outside  of  the  two  largest  cities  was  done  by  our  church 
schools.  j 

The  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  an  e.xpensive  system  of  church 
schools,  when  the  State  schools  are  free  and  so  efficient,  is  a wide- 
spread feeling  that  religious  education,  to  be  of  force  and  value,  must 
be  given  wuth  the  same  care  and  efficiency  and  at  the  same  stage  of 

the  child!s  development  secular  education. 

♦ - * 

II.  STATISTICAL. 

The  following  brief  table  of  statistics  will  ,show  the  number  of 
schools  in  session  during  thgjast  btennium;  their  location,  number 
of  teachers,  highest  em;pl1ment,  and  average  attendance.  All  of 
them- give  four  years  of  regular  high-school  work,  and  the  first  six 
give,  in  addition,  two  years  of  college  work  in  education  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  where  there  is  always  a great  de- 
mand. The  Brigham  Young  University  offers  full  college  courses 
and  confers  degrees,  ' . ^ 
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StatUtici  of  Laiter  Day  Saints*  scJwoU. 


Kam«. 


Hripham  You/ig  Universiiy. . . 

Ttrieham  Younc  ('nllec^. . ' 

niiie  Norma!  

Snow  Normal  Col l4*;re  

Rick*;  Normal  ('p)Ipc** 

U el'Ci^’ormftl  Collejcf' 

Big  Hnrn  Academy 

Cas*;i:i  Academy  .1 

Emery  Academy 

Fielding  Academy... ^ 

Oila  .\cademy.... 

Knight  .Acad’pivy •. . . 

Ijitlcr-T'tay  Stunts'  l'Ki\or>it y 
School, 

Murdock  .Academy 

.MiH  'rd  Academy 

Oneida  .Academy 

Snowflake  Acnder  y 

St.  Johns  .Aciidenn  

Sun  Lms  Academy 

Unit  ah  .Academy  * 

Juarer  Academy  * 


High  j 


Location. 

Number 

of 

teachers. 

V 

Enroll- 

ment. 

Averan 

attend- 

ance. 

rrnvo,  l^tah 

W 

1,410 

1.307 

1 IxiRHii.  I'tah 

34 

024 

666 

2o 

403 

372 

1 Ephraim,  I’tah ' 

i 1.3 

3.32 

238 

■ Rpt  liffg.  Idaho 

; 2.') 

4T3 

401 

( >gden,  I'lah 

1 22 

51 H 

422 

Cowicy.  W yo 

1 7 

ns 

no 

t)aklev.  Idalio 

7 

■1R5 

152 

ra*Jtlo  D.iie.  Utah 

7 

109 

90 

I*nris.  Idaho 

'10 

ZSO 

214 

; Thatcher,  Arjf 

9 

226 

167 

' RnyrTKitui,  Alberta. ('annda. 

8 

202 

1.54 

j Salt  l.uke  Citv.  Utah 

43 

t 3,141 

1.296 

! Heaver.  T'tnh  

g * 

■ 201 

160 

llincVlev.  I'tah 

. to  1 

150 

1 Frrsl(»n.  Idaho 

12  ! 

[ 227 

213 

i Snowflake,  Arir 

V 1 

1 138 

116 

6 

77 

' -Vana.*tsa . Cnlo ' 

5 : 

; 73 

55 

i Vomal.  I'tah 

7 1 

^ 225 

156 

j Ctd-'nia  Jtiarci,  Chihuahua, 

Mexico. 

1 

• Not  reported. 


The  total  dishursoments  for  these  schools  for  the  biennium 
amounted  to  $L‘208J84.T8. 

The  church  also  maintains  eijrht  theolof^ical  seminaries  and  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  seven  more  next  year.  These  lire 
classes  hold  in  small  buildings  owned  by  the  church  and  located  as 
near  as  possible  to  large  State  high  schools,  where  a great  many  Latter- 
Day  Saint  children  attend.  Thecliurch  furnishes  a competent  teacher 
who  tenches  the  Bible ‘to  the  high-school  students  at  such  peniods 
during  the  day  as  will  not  interfere  with  their  oHier  lessons.  Th% 
students  get  credit  toward  graduation  for  this  work ; otherwise  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  two. 

In  our  missions  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  about  40  small  schools 
are  maintained,  by  missionaries  and  others.  Most  of  these  schools 
are  small,  but  the  Maori  Agricultural  College,  in  New  2^aland,  is 
an  institution  having  a large  enrollment  of  native  young  men. 

Many  other  institutions  of  an  educational  character,  such  as  Sun- 
day schools.  Young  Men’s  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  pri- 
mary associations,  religion  clasps,  etc.,  which  are  taught  by  vol- 
unteer teachers  without  pay,  are  maintained  by  the  church,  and  most 
of  its  members  belong  to  two  or  more  of  them.  This  organization 
calls  into  action  nearly  every  mem*ber,  as  a host  of  teachers  and  of- 
ficers are  required  to  do  this  vast  amount  of  work  with  its  study 
and  planning  and  responsibility  to  secure  success  in  each  individual 
case.  This  is  a comprehensive  System  of  practical  education  in  socia;! 
activities  ai|d  public  duties/  Special  courses  are  prepared  for  each 
organization,  and  each  has  a field  of  its  own,  while  all  together  form 
a well-balance^d  whole.  ' ^ 
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ra.  TEXTBOOKS  USED  AND  COURSES  OFFERED. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  State,  the  church  schools-  adopt  nni* 
- form  textbooks,  which  it  does  every  five  years,  and  follow  closely  the 
books  adopted  by  the  State.  This  is  done  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  as  we  get  a reduced  price  and  adopts  the  latest  and  best 
texts.  It  also  makes  the  work  more  uniform  throughout  this  widely 
scattered,  system  of  schools. 

The  courses  offered  are  similar  to  those  given  in  State  high  schools, 
< and  include  work  in  English,  historv%  mathematics,  languages,  art, 
music,  etc.,  and  a liberal  amount  of  industrial  work.  In  fact,  wo 
claim  to  be  pioneers  in  vocational  scliool  work,  for  as  far  back  as  1877 
President  Brigham  Yoiing  provided  in  a deed  of  trust,  giving  a large 
tract  of  land  to  the  college  at  Logan  which  boars  his  name,  that 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  well  as  sewing  and  cooking  should 
bo  taught  to  the  students  of  the  institution,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
funds  of  the  school  would  grow  until  it  could  give  to  each  man 
graduating  from  it  $500  with  his  diploma  to  buy  a team,  wagon,  and 
plow  to  enable  him  to  go  at  once  to  work  in  the  soil,  so  close  were 
theory  and  practice  connected  in  his  mind.  This  impress  has  fol- 
lowed all  our  church  schools  until  the  present  time. 


IV.  home  rilOJECT  WORK. 


The  most  important  development  in  our  school  system  during  tlio 
biennium  is  what  we  call  our  home  project  work.  It  came  about  to 
meet  a need  of  rural  high  schools,  width,  are  nearly  all  situated  in 
farming  districts.  From  the  beginning,  a great  many  young  men 
a'tid  young  women  have  been  prevented,  by  the  press  of  home  work, 
from  entering  school  when  it  began  in  the  fall,  or  remaining  until  it 
closed  in  the  spring,  and,  therefore,  many  of  them  woidd  not  enroll  at 
all,  and  those  who  did  were  under  a handicap.  Winter  courses  were 
provided  to  meet  this  condition,  blit  they  overloaded  the  teachers 
with  school 'work, -as  extra  teachers  could  not  be  hired  for  a short 
winter  term.  Holding  school  on  Saturdays  and  thus  shortening  the 
school  year,  was  tried  for  a number  of  years,  b^t  this  proved  too 
strenuous  for  both  teachers  and  students. 

At  length  it  w^as  decided  to  shorten  the  school  year  two  months, 
allowing  the  students  a ihonth  longer  at  home  in  the  harvest  field 
in  the  fall,  and  another  in  the  spring  for  plowing  and  planting, 
During  the  .winter,  book  work  is  emphasized  and  classes  are  arranged 
so  that  the  students  can  earn  three  units  of  credits,  mostly  in  the 
intellectual,  or  cultural  subjects.  In  the  industrial  subjects  the  stu- 
dents are  assisted  in  projecting  the  work  they  will  have  to  do  at  home 
during  the  summer,  l^ides  learning  the  fundamental  principles  of 
each  subject  taken.  These  home  projects  are  properly  prepared  and 
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passed  on  by  the  teacher,  then,  after  school  closes  for  summer  vaca- 
tion, the  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  visit  the  homes  of  the  stu- 
dents once  a Meek  to  sec  how  tlie  work  is  progressing.  Alx)ut  one 
hour  a day  of  study  or  reading  is'roquired  during  tiie  summer,  and 
for  this  work  and  study,  one  unit  of  credit  is  allowed,  making  it 
easy  for  each  students  to  earn  his  regular  four  units  of  credit  each 
year,  and  to  graduate  in  four  years,  prepaied  to  enter  college,  or  the 
M’orld  of  M*ork. 

The  visiting  teaohei*s  cheek  up  carefully  on  the  home  work,  evaluat- 
ing it  as  tliey  do  Mork  done  in  school.  They  give  the  best  expert 
advice  concerning  tiie  care  and  treatment  of  crops,  stock,  or  rook- 
ing, or  sewing,  etc.  Students  give  weekly  reports  to  their  teachers, 
who  forward  to  the  superintendent  monthly  reports  of  all  the 
achievements  of  students. 

Resides  this  work,  the  teachers  check  up  on  the  social  and  church 
activities  of  students  and  keep  a record  of  the  number  and  kind  of 
amusements  attended,  the  religious  services,  church  work,  charities, 
those  who  attend  regularly  to  their  prayers,  abstain  from  using 
tobacco,  liquor,  etc.  This  maintains  the  school  standards  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  the  boy  who  quits  smoking  to^enter  school  does 
not  reaumo  the  habit  ns  soon  ns  school  clbseS.  Not  1 *per  cent  of  our 
boys  smoke  after  being  i if  our  schools  a few  weeks.  When  they  live 
for  four  years  in  (his  way  the  force  of  the  habit  tends  to  keep  them 
in  line  continually. 

Some  of  the  good  results  of  this  M^ork,  which  was  fir«;t  tried  out 
two  years  in  one  of  our  schools  and  is  now  required  in  all  t)ur  rural 
schools  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

A mpeh  greater  number  of  young  people  go  to  school. 

All  ai'e  able  to  earn  full  school  credits  and  graduate  in  four  years, 
as  in  the  old  way. 

Labor  is  dignified  and  made  more  scientific  and  efficient. 

Study  is  made  more  practicable  and  productive. 

The  school  and  home  are  brought  closer  together  to  the  vast 
improvement  of  both.  ' * 

The  moral  and  social  instincts  are  guarded  and  guided,  and  the 
high  standard??  of  the  scJicol  maintained  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Parents  get  the  help  of  their  sons  and  daughters  for  two  more 
months  in  the  year,  and  when  it  is  most  needed,  which  obviates  the 
employment  of  transient  labor,  which  is  often  unsatisfactory  knd 
even  dangerous.  . . * * 

Better^and  more  crops  are  raised,  and  ali  home  work  is  improved^ 

It  educates  toward  the  farm  instead  of  the  city  and  ptepares  the 
children  to  take  their  parents’  places  on  the  farms,  so.  that  our  be^ 
farms  do  not  ^11  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  because  parents  from 
1710201— 21— Bull.  88— 
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tile  farms  liavc  sent  tlicir  children  to  schools  in  cities  for  so  many 
years  that  the  cliildren  lose  their  love  for  the  farm  and  refuse  to 
live  there. 

Whil.e  the  experiment  is  still  in.its  infancy,  we  have  great  hopes  of 
it  as  solving  some  important  problcVns  of  the  home  and  school. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Ky  Patuick  J.  McC!okmick, 

Profwor  of  ptluroHon,  Catholic  Vnivfnitif  of'  Am^'rtca. 

The  Catholic  school  system  in  the  United  States  at  present  cm* 
braces  elementary  or  parish  schools,  high  schools,  academies,  colleges, 
ecclesiastical  sominai’ies,  universities,  and  a great  variety  of  schools 
of  a special  or  vocational  type,  such  as  novitiates,  normal  schools^  in- 
dustrial schoolsj  schools  for  Indians,  Negroes,-  orphans,  etc.  The 
elementary  schools  represent  by  far  the  largest  'division  of  the  sys- 
tem. They  are  now  established  over  the  entire  country,  and  arc  most 
numerous  naturally  in  those  dioceses  where  the  Catholic  pojmlation 
is  greatest.  A substantial  growth  is  noticeable  every  year  in  their 
number  and  enrollment.  Secondary  and  higher  education  has  also 
consistently  expanded  in  recent  years,  the  biennium  of  191G-1S,  in 
spite  of  war  conditions,  having  been  no  exceptionr  As  there  are  im- 
portant points  of  difference  to  be  noted  in  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments for  the  various  departments  of  tlie  system  each  of  them  is  re- 
viewed separately  in  this  report. 


% 


PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  consisfs  of  14  arch- 
dioceses and  87  dioceses.  Fiach  of  these  administrative  divisions  of 
the  church  in  this  country  has  its  elementary  schools.  The  total  of 
these  schools  for  1017-18  was  5,74ff,  n gain  of  151  over  the  preceding 
year,  1918-17.  The  total  of  pupils  was  1,593,407,  an  increase  of 
95,060  pupils  in  one  year.  The  statistics  in  detail  for  each  diocese 
may  be  found  in  the  Official  Catholic  Directo^ry  (Kenedy,  N.  Y.). 
^he  ordinary  unit  of  administration  for  the  elementary  schools  is 
tife  diocese.  All  parish  schools  consequently  come  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  the  head  of  the  diocese.  This  is 
Similar  to  the  public-school  system  in  which  the  administrative  unit 
ie  the  State.  The  diocesan  systems  are  usually  presided  over  by  school 
l^ards  and  superintendents,  or  other  officers  appointed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  another  point  of  resemblance  t9  tho  State  system  in 
the  United  States,  whose  ordinary  governing  authorities  in  school 
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n)iiU(*rs  an*  State  education  boards  ami  superinteiulonts.  The  fol- 
lowinj^r  table  shows  the  i)ersonnel  of  the  diocesan  school  boards  and 
ofliciais  for  1917-18  : 


DIOCESAN  SCHOOL  HOARnS  AND  SLT»EUVISIN(;  OEEICKHS. 
[Archdiocrscs  arc  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (•).) 


Ecclesiastical 

province. 

Diocese  or 
archdiocese. 

i ; 

1 Title  ofgovcmlnv  board  and  number  1 
1 of  members.  | 

Daitimore 

♦Baltimore ^ Examiners  of  t«ichprs 

i 

Richmond 

r 

Examiners  ofschoots; 

For  Haltlmore  (4) 

J'or  Washinrton  (4) 

For  rural  distKcts  ^4) 

Examiners  of  schools: 

Northern  and  western  dlstjicU2) . 
Southern  aodeastem  district  (2>. 
E xaminers  of  schools: 

district  boards  ( 1,  2,  and  2) 

School  board  f4) : 

>Vl)W:ii»K 

Wilmburt.on 

Boston 

' ‘Uoston 

Chicago 

Hiirlineton 

School  board  

Fall  Itiver 

Dlocoean  school  visitors  (2). 

Hartford 

Portland 

i 

School  Writers  f4l.: ! 

Providence 

Examioers  of  teachers  f.?l 

SpriiMtflelcl 

Examiners  of  Rchools  (If). . . . 

School  board  (13) 

1 Mtpii.., 

Diocesan  school  board  (6i 

Clncliujati j 

Henoville 

Dlocei^n  school  board  (7)  . 

♦Chlcfi^ 

Diocesan  school  board  (3) 

1 Rockford 

School  board: 

4 district  boards  (0,  4,  4,  and  4), . 
School  board  (5) 

1 

1 Columi>nn 

i 

Dubuque 

Delnut.. 

Kx^minera  of  teachers  (6) ' 

Fort  Wayne. . 
ClevelancI .....1 

School  board: 

6 district  boards  (1.5,  I2,  3,  3,  3. 
and  3). 

JRoceean  school  board  (9) 

Grand  Rnpl^l’ 

School  board  ('B) 

LotilsvlRe 

School  board  (10) 

Nashville 

ToIMo 

Examiners  of  teachers  and  diocesan 
school  board  (7). 

School  board  (7). 

I>ftven|Mjrt 

School  boord  (10) 

Milwaukee 

1 InCntn 

Diocesan  school  board  (3) . . . . 

Omaha..,,.. 

Sioux  City 

Dioceean  exaznkiere  of  tethers  (id) . 
ploceean  schoo  1 board  (10) 

Diocesan  echool  board  (6) 

Green  Uav 

Diocesan  school  board  (4) . . . . 

La  Croase 

School  board  (7) 

Maniuette 

School  commianon  (7) 

♦Milwaukee 

Dioceean  school  boaid  (8) 

Buuerlor 

School  oommisston  (3)..  . 

New  Orleans. . 

Dalto 

Oal>*»ton 

Dioceean schoollmard  (3) 

Little  Rock 

Diocesan  school  board  (7) 

Mobile 

Dioceean  school  * 

•New  drlaau# 

CtkthoUc  board  of«3lMfion  (m  (io 
•ccleelaiUc^,  5 " j 

oflioer 


Rev.  1 awreiK'e  IJrown.  su- 
perintondcut  (DatUmore 
city). 


Rev.  Augufllioe  F.  Rickey, 
8.  T.  L.,  supervisor  of 
schools. 

Rev.  W.  J.  FUi^'orald. 
8.  T.  L.,  diocesan  super- 
visor of  schoola,  ^ 


Rev.  John  F.  Conlln,  P.  R , 
diocesan  school  visitor; 
Rev.  V.  F.  Dovle.  assistant 
dlocsau  school  vLsitor.  ^ 


Rev.  John  P.  Curran,  super- 
tnlcndont  of  schools. 


Rev.  A.  E.  I.afontalne,  su- 
perintendent of  ecfaooU; 
Rev.  William  A.  Kane,  su- 
perintendent. 


Kev.  8.  A.  Stritch,  D.  D.,  su- 
pervisor of  diocesan  scboolsi 


Rev.  P.  Orosnick,  secretary 
and  superintendent. 


Itov.  L.  J.  tlorrlnxton.echoot 
examiner, 

^v,  J..R.  O'Leary,  diocesan 
* director  of  schools. 

Rev.  Thomas  V,  ’ Tobin,  so- 
perfnt«3deot. 

Rev.  T^.  J.  Kavanach,  eupeiN. 
. tnuoaaat,  . . ' 


A 
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DrOCESAN  SCHOOL  BOAUDS  AND  SUI’KltVISMNG  Ol'KICKItS--Contlnued, 


Ecolcgiasttcal 
pru\  iQi’e. 

Dlouose  or 
urchdioc'cso. 

Title  of  governing  Iwtird  and  miiiibw  i 
of  niojnlH'i^. 

1 anJ  tlt'e  of  supenising 

1 officer. 

N#w  York 

Albany 

FiorwBin  jvhoal  board  (1I> 

Rev,  JoFpph  A.  J'tunncy,  In* 

1 *!pertor(,rscho:ds. 

: Rev.  Joseph  S.  McCIancv, 
inspector  of  sclvooK 

Rev.  Francis  T.  Kaufllcy,  .*ru* 
perintendent  of  parochlul 
schooh. 

i Uov.  John  A.  J'illon.  snper- 
1 inlcndent  of  .schouk  Kev. 
NN  Illiain  y.  > awbr.  lls^kt- 
ant  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  K.  B.iiith  and 
Rev.  Michael  I.  a--kin.  su* 
perintciidcnts  ofsclioola. 

nrooklyn 

HufTalo 

Newark 

•N  ew  Vqrk . . . . ^ . 

’ Kings  County  school  board  (20) 

i <iueons  County  school  hoard  ('>’» 

yas.'fflii  County  school  board  ( i) 

' SiifToIk  County  school  Inard  (.*>) 

Liocesan  ."jChuol  board  (ti) 

j School  board  (18) i 

[ / ■ ■ 

New  York  City  and  Yonkers  nchot*! 
board  (23).  . 

Westchester  County  school  hoard 

Orange  and  Rockland  Countifw 

schoolb''«-d  fSl. 

Ulster  and  B UUvan  Counties  school 
board  (4,. 

Putnam  and  Dutchess  CounUrs 

school  Tioard  (4). 

B bool  board  

Kiw  York 

Oedenj>btir(j 

Rooha'>ter 

8/racuae...'. 

Trraton i 

8 hooi  board  (3) 

B hool  board  (7) | 

' Examiners  of  teachers  (3)  ....  ' 

Rev.  Joseph  B r-mieron,  su* 
perintendciU  of  schools. 

Rev.  Charles  K.  McEvov,  mi- 
i>erintendent  olschools. 

Rev.  WUliam  J.  McCsmipll, 
minorintendent  uf  paro- 
chial schools. 

Rev.  Edwin  V.  O’Hara, 
cllocesan  su|>eriiitendeDt  of 
schools. 

Rev.  John  M.  ( Jannon,  D.  D_ 
J>.  C.  L,  suporinteudent  (U 
schools. 

Ortsron ' 

1 

Fhlisdelphla.'. 

•Oregon  City 

Erie 

Diocesan  school  board  (^) ! 

Farrlaburg 

8 hool  board  (11) 1 

•PhUadelphia 

Dlocmn  s^ool  board  (11) ' 

Rev.  John  E.  Flaod,  .super* 

Pittsburg 

*f4 

Examiners  of  school  teachers  ( 10) . . . 
Diocesan  school  board  (23) 

intendent  of  parochial 
BChool.s:  Rnv.  Williom  P. 
NcNslly,  assistant  super* 
iDteudeat 

Rev.  Ralph  I„,  Hayes,  super* 
Intendeat  ofacb<Mla,- 

Uuthenl&n* 

Diocesan  school  board  (3) 

lifMk. 

fit.  Louii 

Concordia 

Diocesan  school  board  (5) 

Kansas  Cftv 

Diocesan  schwl  board  (6) 

Leavenworth 

] >iocesaii  school  boi^rd  (10) 

•8t.  Louis 

Dloce«n  high*echool  board  (3) 

Dloceean  school  board  ( 14 ) k. . . 

Diocesan  sdKX>l  bbard  (4) 

Rev.  Patrick  Doolev.  niper- 
inUndent  of  ach^wdi. 

if- 

Wichita. 

Bt.  Paul  : .‘.r . 

'Plsmarck 

Parochial  schdbl  board  (A). . . 

j Crookston 

8 hool  board  (0) v....! 

Rev.  John  1’  Kimk. diocesan 

nuluth 

8 hool  board  (U) 

superintendent  ul  schools. 

Fatko 

Very  Rek.  J.  Raker,  V.  O.* 
inspector  of  acbooli 

. 

8 . Cloud. 

"locesan  eohoolt>oard  (5) 

*8..  Paul 

8 iiool  board  (6> 

btoux  Falls. 

ibocesao  school  board  (fi) 1 

Winona 

Hchool  board  (7) 

Sao  Prandaoo.. 

Monterey*Loa  Ad* 
'Teles.  * 

*8io  Francisco. . . . 

iDspeAore  of  diocesan  schools  (8).... 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  8,  T.  I.., 
eupeiintendeaL  oisetioola. 

Danvar 

8 ‘hool  board  (4) ^ 

It  will  be,o^ervcd  that  of  the  14  archdiocese^^  ttnd  87  dioceses,  a 
total  of  67  have  some  form  of  school  supervision  provided.  This  is 
more  ^markable  since  many -of  the  diocesee  owing  to  the  Scattered 
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comlition  of  the  Ciitholic  ]M)pu)ation  have  very  few  schools.  The 
dio(‘Cse  of  (Mieyonne,  for  o.ximiple,  *\vith  a Catholic  population  -of 
19,000,  18  ci lurches  and  I'csidcnt  priests,  and  *2T  mission  churches  has 
only  2 parish  sclatols.  The  diores^  of  Baker  City,  with  a Catholic 
)M)puhition  of  7,iJ51),  22  churches  and  resident  jirie.sts,  and  2G  mission 
chnnhos,  lias  only  0 schools.  Ten  dicK^eses  lla^'e  each  less  than  10 
s'  hools;  22  have  each  less  than  20.  The  number,  therefore,  of  those 
having  some  form  of  school  supervision  amon^or  the  dioceses  with  a 
considerable  school  enrollnient  is  proportionately  very  hij^h. 

Th(‘ic  has  lieon  a notable  increase  in  tl^e  nunilxM'  of  supervisory 
i?tlicer'5  for  (he  parish  school  systems.  Former  rejiorts  have  men- 
tioned the  steady  increasi^  in  tliC’ ranks  of  diocei?an  superintendents, 
bill  there  have  lunm  no  published  accounts  of  the  increasing  numl>er 
of  com  muni  ty  inspectors  who  ai*e  to-day  the  most  inijiortant  auxili- 
aries of  the  diocesan  superintpndent.s,.  These  inspcc^rs  arc  inembera 
•of  the  teaching  communities  appointed  to  supervise  the  schools  of 
their  respective  coimiinnities.  While  ninny  of  them  cover  a wide  ter- 
'’^ritorv  in  their  worl^f  inspection,  many  others  are  limited  to  the 
schools  of  their  comnninity  situated  iii^  diorese.  All  of  the  largo 
communities  engaged  in  elomentary^,h(>ol -work  have  their  in- 
.spoc.tors.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  a matter  of  diocesan  organi- 
zation to  have  local  or  diocersan  inspectors  for  caeli  diocese.  These 
latter  usually  constitute  a board  of  inspectors  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  diocesan  superintendent  and  cooperate  with  the  latter 
official  in  the  supervisory  work  of  the  diocese.  An  idea  of  their  num- 
liei*  may  be  had  from  the  lists  jmblished  in  the  refxuts  of  the  super- 
intendents. In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  there  were  45  of  these 
inspectors  in  1917-18,  and  in  New  York,  17,  The  diocese  of  Hartford 
had  three  inspendors  for  one  teaching  community.  The  results  of  the 
community  inspector’s  efforts  liav^  been  so  gratifying  that  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  their  appointment  will  become  a universal  practice  in 
the  Catholic  system  before  many  year^ 


/IIOJI  SCHOOLS 


J 

No  other  department  in  the  Catholic  school  system  has  attracted 
more  gimeral  attention  in  the  past  decade  than  the  secondary.  A 
mai’ked  activity  has  set  in  in  the  various  teaching  communities  io 
niox  t the  incj  casing  need  for  high  schools  created  both  by  the  rapi^  ' 
gnnving  pari.sh-school ' system  on^the  one  hand  and  the  colle]^ 
oh  the  other.  The  enti-ance  into  the  field  of  the  parish  high  school 
and  the  central  high  school,  the  latter  for  the  acaommodation  of;tho 
children  of  a larger  section  of  of  a group  of  "parishes,  has  had  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  tiiovement. 

The  proceedings  of  the  CnthoHc  Eductionol  Asteciatipn  fo^  the 
10  years  bear^tyitness  to  the  ilitctest  mariife^'  m the  4 
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iDfnt  by  Catholic  educators  and  their  concern  for  its  proper  control 
and  direction.  Two  important  to  ports  (1912  and  1915)  have  been 
subinitted  to  the  association  l>y  the  committee  on  secondary  educa- 
tion appointed  to  study  the  movement.  Tiie  later  (1915)  showed  that 
there  were  1,27G  Catholic  second! ry  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  475  were  for  boys  an^  125  were  exclusively  ior  boys; 

577  were  exclusively  for  girls:  100  were  connected  with  colleges. 
I’liey  enrolled  in  the  yenr  reported  a total  of  74,53^  pii])ils,  54,798 
of  whom  were  boys  and  39,740  were  girls.  A more  detailed  study 
of  the  high  schools  containing  boys  showed  that  of  the  438  schools 
investigated,  all  but  29  were  directly  connected  with  one  or  more 
At  ]>arish  schools.  This  was  not  found  to  be  tnie'  of  the  high  schools 
for  girls.  Of  the  577  scho<>ls  listed  only*  105  had  ari|fc  parisli  con- 
nections, the  majoi'U^  being  academies  conducted  independently  of 
the  parisli  schools  by  the  teachirg  communities. 

Abundant  evidence  shows  that\lie  high-school  movement  is  spread- 
ing rapidly.  A comparison  of  the  two  reports  mentioned  above  in- 
dicates this.  As  compared  with  the  1912  figiii-es  of  310  high  schools 
containing  boy.s,  the  1915  rej^ort  designates  599 — a very  substantial 
increase.  Many  otlier  indications  point  to  their  annual  inc'rease.  in 
number  and  enicicncy.  y 

Sime  the  year  1012  the  Catholic  luiiversity  of  America,  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  undertaken  to  afliliate  Catholic  high  schools  which 
are  able  to  meet  certain  standard  re(juirements  in  teacliing  staff, 
equipment,  and  courses  of  study.  This  movement  has  spffad  every 
year  and  in  1918  the  list  of  affiliated  high  schools’  contained  144 
institutions  cHstributed  according  to  States  us  follows:  Alabama,  2; 
Colorado,  2;  Connecticut,  3;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  F.lorida,  3; 
Georgia,  2;  Illin6is,  5;  Indiana,  3;  Iowa,  11 ; Kansas,J6;  Kentucky,  5; 

, Ijouisiana,  1;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts,  5;  Michigan,  2;  Minne- 
sota, 4;  Missouri,  9:  Nebraska,  2;  New  Jersey,  1;  New  York,  3; 
Ohio,  22;  Oklahoma,  3;  Oregon,  2^  Pennsylvania,  22;  South  Dak<>ta, 
1;  Tennessee,  2;  Texas,  15;  Virginia,  1;  Washington,  2;  Wisconsin, 
C,  Annual  examinations  arc  set  for  all  affiliated  high  schools. by  the 
university,  the  pupils  receiving  their  credits  on  the  basis  of  their 
standing  in  them.  ^ ^ 

COIJ.EGKS. 

Institutions  listed  as  colleges  for  men  in  the  Official  Calholic  Di- 
rectory for  1918  number  217,  or  one  more  than  for  the  pieced ing 
year.  As  may  bb  seen  from  the  statistii's  of  cjnrollincnt  to  be  found 
in  Volume  II  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  not  all  of  these  institutions  have  students  of  college  graih.\ 
^ report  pn  (J)a^holic  colUgfes  for  men  was  Rub- 
l which  Browed  that  ip 
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n list,  of  116  there  wore  16  institutions  which  had  no  students  nbov© 
tlio  in^di  school.  There  has  uncloubtv^dly  been  an  increase  in  the  nmn- 
i)er  of  Catholic  colleges  in  recent  years.  The  total  in  the  directory, 
however,  iruisl  include  other  institutions  besides  colleges.  A list 
supplied  by  tlie  Catliolic  Educational  Association  for  this  report 
contains  a total  of  17(1  colleges,  of  which  35  are  women’s  colleges. 
Ahnost  all  of  tliese  institutions  are  members  of  the  college  dejiart- 
ment  of  tli&  Catholic  Kclucational  Association. 

Most  of  the  colleges^foi*  men  and  all  of-ttiose  for  women  are  con- 
<lucted  by  the  teaching  orders  and  communities.  About  14  colleges, 
like  Mount  ^t.  Mary’s,  Kimnctsburg,  Md.,  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  are  conducted  by  meinhers  of  the 
secular  clergy.  Some  of  them,  however,  properly  belong  to  the  group 
of  prc])aratory  seminaries. 

rilEPARA'iOUY  SEMINARIES. 

The  propnrntory  seminary  is  really  a college  open  ft>  aspirants  to 
the  priestliood  whose  courses  j)re|)are  for  entrance  into  the  latger 
or  theological  seiiMnary.  Frequently  it  bears  the  name  “cathedral 
college,  ’ as  in  New  Vork  City  and  Chicago,  where  the  institution 
is  conducted  by  archdiocesan  authority  and  is  open  to  students  from 
the  archdiocese  wlio  aspire  to  enter  the  secular  priesthood.  Its 
course  is  chiefly  classical  and  extends  over  five  or  six  years.  Occa- 
sionally this  institution  is  to  be  found  in  a diocese  which  has  no 
theological  seminary  of  its  own,  as,  for  example,  the  diocese  of  Jlart- 
ford.  Again  it  forms  the  classical  departinont  of  the  larger  seminary 
as  in  Milwaukee  and  San  Fi'ancisco  and  is  not  distinguished  as^a 
separate  iiistitutioiT.  In  the  United  States  there  are  15  preparatory 
seminaries  for  the  secular  clergy  situated  in  the  aWidioceses  of  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Philadfelphia,  Now  Orleans,  New  .York,  St.  Louis, 
and  in  the  dioceses  of  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Galveston,  Hart- 
ford, Little  Kock,  Omaha,  Rochester,  and  San  Antonio.  ^ 

llie  preparatory  seminaries  are,  as  a rule,  diocesan  institutions, 
and  arc  taught  by  the  members  of  the  secular  clergy.  St.  CharW 
College,  Catdnsvillc,  Md.,  has  the  same  educational  purpose  as  tlie- 
preparatory’  semiuaiy  but  is  not  diocesan  in  its  organization  or  con- 
trol. It  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers’^of  St.  Sulpice  and  is  the  clas- 
sical department  of  St.  Mary’s  Theological  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THKOI-OOICAL  SEMINARIES.  ^ 

The  theological  seminrvy  oflere,  as  a rule,  two  yeai*s  of  philosophy 
four  years  of  theology.  This  institution  is  the  lineal  descendant 

lich  goes  back  to  the  eafly 
th^  training  pf  die  (Jl^rgy,, 


or  tne  oia  episcopal  or  catnedral  school  w 
diiys  of  Christianity  asthe  first  schoo}  foi 
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It  was  revived  by  the  Council  of  Trent  ia  tlie  sixteenth  century  and 
made  obligatory  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  In  this  country 
there  are  23  institutions  of  this  kind,  situated  in  the  archdioceses  of 
Baltimore,  IJoston,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Ijouis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco;  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Altoona, 
Bi'ooklyn,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Denver,  Detroit,  Gaive.ston, 
ImlianapoUs,  Little  Rock,  Newark,  and  Rochester. 

With  the  exception  of  three  all  of  the  theological  sonnnarie^^ are 
conducted  by  tlie  members  of  the  secular  pric'^lliood  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  .the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  largest  theological 
seminary  in  the  United  States— St..  Mary's  Seminary,  ^Baltiinwre, 
Md, — is  under  the  clmrge  of  the  Fathers  of*the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice, 
u community  of  secular  priests  having  foi^its  purpose  the  education 
of  the  vSecular  clergy.  They  jdso  conduct  St.  Patrick's  Seminai'V, 
Menlo  Park,  Cal.  At  Baltimore  330  students  were,  enrolled  in 
1917-^8.  These  cq^mo  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


SE^riN ARIES  OF  REiaCIOUS  OR^)El^S. 


The  Official  Cafliolic  Directory  enumerates  106  seminaries  for  the* 
year  1917-18,  The  preparatory  and  thec^Jgical  seminanas  miinFV*r 
38;  the  remaining  G8  seminaries  are  the  training  sc'hools  of  tlie 
religious  ordcife  of  men;  Intended  for  the  recruits  of  the  resyectiv^^ 
orders  or  communities  they  are  conducted  by  the  religious  organiza- 
tions themselves  and  present  certain  distinguishing  clmractcristios 
owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  or  function  of  the  organization 
tliey  serve.  The  Jesuits,  for  example,  have  their  novitiates  and 
scliolasticatefe;  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  has  its  novitiates 
and  seminaries;  the  Marists  have  their  seminaries  and  colleges.  Alh 
the  orders,  however,  whose  members  become  priests,  give  the  candi- 
dates for  adtniss^pi'to  their  ranks  a coui'so  having  this  at  least  ih 
common  that  it  embraces  the  classical  or  college  cour.sosj  ])liilosophy, 
and  theology.'  In  a certain  sense  their  institutions  correspond  to 
the  preparatory  and  th^olo^cal  seminaries  intended  for  recruiting 
the  secular  clergy. 


XrUlVERSlTlES. 


A total  of  22  Catholic  inj^titutiops  in  the  United  States  are  dcslg- 
'tiated  in  the  Oflicial  Catholic  Directo'r}^  as  universities.  These  insti- 
tutions are  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  the  religious  orders  and 
congregations.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  or  Jesuits,  conducts  12,  viz,  the 
University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Atiuh.;  St.  Mary’s  University,  Gal- 
.yeston,  Tei.;  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Gonzaga  Uni- 
Vereity, , Spokane,  Wash. ; Georgetown  JQniversity,  Washington, 
D.  C.j  Uni.ve^ty,  Chicago,  BL;  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
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wnukoo.  Wis.;  Tjovolu-Univorsity.  Now  Orloans.  La,;  Fordham  IJni- 
vorsTty,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis  Fniv(‘rsity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  St. 
Jjrnatius  University,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  University  of  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal.  'riie  \"incenUans,  or  Fathers  of  the  Congn'gation 
of  the' Mission,  operate  three,  viz,  Niajrara  University,  Niapira 
Falls,  N.  Yj : l)e  Paul  University,  Chieap;o.  JH.;  and  the  University 
of  Dallas,  Dallas.  Tex.  The  Benedictines  conduct  two,  viz,  the 
(^atholic  University  of  Oklahoma,  Shawnee,  Okla.,  and  St.  John’s 
University,  Collegeville,  Minn.  The  Holy  Cross  Fathers  conduct 
• two,  viz,  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Jnd,  and  Colmribia 
University,  Portland,  Orefr.  The  Prathers  of  the  Holy  (.51u)St  con- 
duet  Duquesno  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  St.  Mary’s  Univers*ity^ 
Baltimore.  Mth,  is  eond acted  by  th?  Snlj)ician  Fathers.  The  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  Washin/xton,  W.  C.,  founded  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  and  ifinking  as  a pontifical  university,  is  conducted  by  the 
(Jatholic  hierarchy  ottlio  United  States.  ^ 

Detailed  statistics  in  rep:ard  to  faculties,  (lepartm/its,  enrollment 
(>{  sttuients,  etc.,  may  he  found  in  Volume  II  of  this  oDeninent, 


XOVITIATK3  AND  NOR^TAL  SC1ICX)LS. 


The  novitiate  or  training  school  for  the  nicnihers  of  a religious 
coniniuiiity  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  wi^*  the  semi- 
naries of  the  religious  orders.  As- this  institution  i.s  common  to  all 
religious  congregations,  those  of  pricst.s  and  brothers,  as  well  as  tlio.se 
of  sisters,  it  neetls  to  he  noted  again  as  perhaps  the  most'eoninidn 
type  among  the  schools  of  a sjx'cial  or  vocational  character.  The 
hrothers  of  the  Cliristian  Scluj^s  (Cliristian  Brothers) ^ for  example, 
in  each  of  their  four  provinces  for  the  United  States  have  a school  of 
this  kind,  called  in  one  instance,  Ammondale  Normal  Institute  (Ain- 
menclalo,  Md.’i  for  the  p|(fvincc  of  Baltimore;  and  in  another,  St, 
Josephs  Normal  College  (Pocantico  IIilIs<N.,  Y.)  for  the  province 
of  New  York.  Tlr  Brothers  of  Mary,  another  teaching  community, 
has  its  novitiate  in  Mount  St.  John,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  a scholastic 
cate  in  Mount  St.  John  Normal  School,  also  in  Dayton. 

Tlie  novitia-te  gives  that  training  ret|uired  by  the  community  to  fit 
its  members  for  the  religious  life.  In  the  case  of  teaching  commu- 
nities, however,  additional  training  is  provided  for  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher.  This  holds  both  for  the  communities  of  men  siich  as 
the  brotherhoods,  and  the  communities  of  women  such  as  the  sister- 
hoods. The  course  closcly^rt'csponds  to  that  of  the  normal  school. 
Lost  the  impression  be  had  tnht  this  school  is  of  rcccnlrorigin,  or  that 
the  practice  of  giving  a normal  course  to  Catholic  teachers  is  new  iri' 
^this  country,  it  may  be  observed  th§t  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
school  has  bech  a matter  of  obligation  in  all  teaching  communities 
since  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  held 
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In  addi^n  to  the  normal-scliool  course  given  before  the  novice 
ente;rs  upS  his  teaching  career,  a number  of  communities  conduct 
suEimer  scnools  and  institutes  in  the  novitiates  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers  in  the  service.  The  summer-school  courses  usually  con- 
tinue for  five  and  six  weeks.  ^ . 

Catholic  universities  have  in  recent  years  offered  summer  courses 
to  teachers  and  these  have  been  largely  attended  .by  the  religious. 
In  1918  such  summer  sessions  were  held  at  Creighton  Universh-y, 
Marquette  University,  Notre  Dame  University,,  and  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  It  may  be  of  interest  to- note  that  in  the 
latter  institution  the  summer  session  is  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Sisters  College;  it  is  open  only  to  religious  and  lay 
women*  and  is  chiefly  attended  by  the  former,  ^ 

Normal  schools  for  lay  women  are  also  found -in  the^  Catholic 
system.  Conspicuous,  examples  are  the  Academy  and  Normal  vSehool 
of  "the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  Seattle,  AVash.^^and  Holy 
Name*  Academy  and  Normal  School,  Spokane,  AVash.,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names;  St.  Catherine's  Normal  Institute, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the 
Catholic  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  had  a fiiculty  of 
six  priests  and  three  laymen  in  1917-18.  As  these  institutions  aro 
at  present  classified  with  the  academies  and  colleges  it  is  impossible 
to  designate  their  exact  miinber.  . ' 

SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS, 


Catholic  schools  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  mmdiered 
an  19J.7-18,  63.  They  include  8 day  and  55  boarding  schools,  luul  in 
many  instances  offer  industrial  and  agricultural  training.*  Of  the 
boarding  schools,  3,  located  in  Alaska,  receive  some  support  from 
public  funds,  in  the  form  of  salaries  paid  certain  of  their  teachers. 
Of  the  remaining  boarding  schools,  14  are  partly  supported,  not  out 
of  public  funds,  but  out  oi  Indian  tribal  funds.  The  balance  of  these 
schools  (38)  are  entirely  supported  by  the  church,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  day  schools. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  NFOROES. 

Catholic  schools  for  Nc^oes  include  parish  establishments,  ngri- 
cultural*  and  indus^iel  schools  and  son^e'  colleges.  They  represented 
of  132;  in  i1^7-18.  These  schools  are  supported,  by  eudow- 
ments  andhy  the  voluntary  offerings  of  Catholics  collected  and  dis- 
. tributed  through  the^Catholic  Board  for  Mission  AVork  among  the 
Colh^  People^  and  the  Commission  for  Catholic  Missions  amoi^ 
'theil^loi^  People  and  Indians* 


i 
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Another  class  of  schools  of  a sj>ecial  character,  comprising  a con- 
siderable number  of  educational  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
are  the  schools  for  orphans.  Only  11  of  the  dioceses  of, the  country 
were  without  orphan  asylums  in  ^17-18.  Two  dioceses,  viz,  Phila- 
dcl])hia  and  Xewark,  had  as  many  as  15  each.  In  alMlie  dioceses 
there  were  liOT  orphan  schools,  accommodating  tC,4 74  children.'  This 
total,  taken  from  the  Olhcial  Catholic  Dimlory,  includes  the  re- 
format o'ries. 

A notable  feature  of  the  education  of  the  orphan  for  many  years 
has  l>een  the  industrial  training,  the  aim  of  the  Catholic  iMithorities 
having  been  to  send  the  young  man  or  woman  into  the  world  at  the 
completion  of  his  training  as  a self-supporting  and  industrious  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  A similar  purpose,  has  actuated  those  charged 
with  the  work  of  reforming  the  wayward;  many  of  these  protec- 
tories being  now  in  fact  as  well  as  in  hame  industrial  schools  of  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Among  other  scRools  of  a special  character  which  are  annually  in- 
creasing in  nu^iber  are  those  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind, 
for  the  feeble-minded,  for  most  of  which  no  general  statistics  are  j 
available.  The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  now  number  12. 


# 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCL4TIONS. 

By  William  Orh, 

Senior  Educational  Secretary  of  the  InternatioJial  OommUtee. 


rosTENTs.— Historical  sketch— Aims  apil  objflcti\'e5— Fields  of  oducational  work;  City  rail 

road  branchas;  Army  and  Navy;  county  work:  Industrial  deportment;  colored  work;  boys*  work; 
foreign  field:  war  work— Program  of  assodatlon  oducational  work:  statistical  tables. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  in 
North  America  were  organized  *in  1851,  at  Montreal  and  Boston, 
there  aj>pears  to  have  been  little  thought  of  including  a definite 
educational  program  in  the  work  of  these  associations.  Such  educa- 
tional Work  as  was  done  was  limited  to’  reading  rooms,  libraries,  a 
few  lectures,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  oiganization  and  mainte- 
nance of  liternry  societies.  The  great  emphasis  placed  upon  distinct- 
ively religious  work  appears  to  have  largely  occupied  the  energies 
of  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence 
to  support  the  view  that  other  activities  than  those  distinctly  relig- 
ious were  regarded  as  secular  and  as  ^x>ssibly  inimical  to  what  was 
conceived  to  be  the  real  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  association. 

Despite  this  attitude,  the  manifest  desire  of  many  members  of  the 
associations  for  opportunities  to  develop  along  in^ectnal  lines  led 
little  by  htUe  to  the  recognition  and  introduction  of  systematic  edu- 
catmal  work.  Th^  records  of  the  movement  show  a steady  growth 
in  tBs  educational^activities  mentioned  above.  In  1866,  15  years 
after  the  initiation  of  the  work  on  the  North  American  continent, 
however, ‘only  four  associations  reported  class  work,  with  a total  of 
but  60  students.  It  is  notable  that  the  subjects  taught  were  mainly 
in  the  ancient  language  and  for  the  purpose  *of  aiding*  divinity: 
students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

About  1880,^  the  conception  of  the  field  of  the.  association  in  its 
^work  for  young  men  began  to  take  on  new  content  and  to  develop 
a new  meaning.  It  waa  agreed  that  opportunities  for  physical, 
mental,  and  social  development  were  in  no  way  contrary  io.themain 
purpose  of  the  asweiatiour^that  is,  the  fostering  of  the  spiritual  life-r* 
but  contributed  most  effectively  to  thm  end.  > : v > 


In  1S89,  the  International  Convention,  for  the  first  time,  indorsed 
educational  work  as  a function  of  tlie  association.  Tlie  subject  had 
also  been  discussed  for  several  years  previously  at  State  conventions. 
A number  of  the  leaders  gave  the  support  of  their  influence  to  this 
form  of  work.  Reading  rooms,  libraries,  and  lectures  were  supple- 
mented by  practical  talks^and  educational  groups.  Class  work  was 
extended  to  include  commercial  and  language  subjects;  and  from 
1890  to'  1893,  l>eginnings  were  made  in  teaching  industrial  and  science 
courses.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  the  associations 
were  coming  to  realize  that  their  largo  hold  of  service  in  educational 
work  was  in  connection  with  j^reparation  for.  and  training  in,  voca- 


tions. 

In  1893,  the  IiVernational  Conunittee  cslahlishcd  a department  of 
‘education  M'ith  Giorge  B.  Hodge  as  senior  secretary.  This  depart- 
ment was  made  responsible  for  the  studying  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  i\rk  and  forgathering  data  from  the  various  asso- 
ciations on  which  suggestions  for  develo]>ment  could  be  made.^  Under 
the  impulse  of  this  new  de})arture,  a few  lot^al  associations  employed 
secretaries  specially  charged  with  the  siyien-ision,  and  dire(!tion,  of 
educational  work.  Methods  for  boys’  classes  and  courses  were 
carefully  studied,  and  a large  field  of  service,  es})ecially  for  boys 
leaving  school  early  to  enter  employment,  was  revealed. 

As  the  work  with  classes  became  more  systematic  and  thorough, 
i£  was  recognized ‘that  tuition  fees  might  hiirl>>#)0  charged,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  in  such  a financial  policy'.  To  systematize  and 
standardize  the  work,  international  examinations  were  introdm'ed, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  increase  res})OCt  and  support  for  the  work 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  and  of  educational  institutions.  In 
fact,  much  commendation /was  expressed  for  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  association  in  promoting  interest  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation. 

In  1900,  there  b^an  a period  of  expansion  and  extension.  Instead 
of  the  class  work  being  limited  to  the  winter  time,  such  instruction 
was  continued  throughout  the  spring.  Hay  work  was  also  intro- 
duced, and  summer  schools  for  boys  were  organized  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools.  Special  schools,  such  as  automobilo. 
salesmanship,  advertising,  insmance,  real  estate,  textile  designing, 
plumbing,  fruit  culture,  and  many  others  w'ere  established.  The 
educational  program  of  the  association  was  also  extended  into  fields 


outside  ihe  building. 

There  was  a steady  increase  in  the  number'of  associations  employ- 
ing educational  secretaries.  To  some  extent,  supervision  from  State 
coin^ttees  was  inaugurated.  Higher  standards  of  instruction  were 
establiidied.  The  yeam  from  1000  to  1915  witnessed  a remarkable 
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^Ifrowth  of  the  association  ociurationol  work,  as  oxhil)itpd  by  the 
foIJ()\vin<r  atatisti<'al  cinta: 


i 


Niimlx»r  of  lecturfs  and  talks 

Etiucaltonal  club  members 

Number  of  associftijons  wiih  educuiionai  socreran''s  . 

N umber  of  p lul  teachers 

Total  different  students,  day  and  ovetiinj; 

Numberof  international  crrtlflcatfs  Won 

Students  in  fttsociaiion  0ay  cour.ses . . 

Students  outside  building 

Expense  of  advertising ...  n 

Tuition  receipts.. $480 


1 


MWl 

1 191*. 

3,041 

14,819 

4,61^ 

26,700 

21 

84 

901 

2,592 

36,900 

83.TTI 

1,632 

2,240 

660 

8,031 

35J 

22;653 

$12, 607 

$81,772 

$i8,0U0 

$814,034 

In  Sept-ember,  ]0]6,  George  B.  TIodgo,  who  had  with  remarkable 
success,  fidelity,  and  de\2jdcm  brought  the  educational  work  of  the 
association  to  a high  stanwtrd  of  efficienf^y,  and  who  had  been  a large 
factor  in  developing  it  in  all  fields,  resigned  to  take  up  the  important 
task  of  dcve]o])ing  the  statistical  work  of  the  International  Commits 
tA?  and  of  the  associations  as  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  records. ' He 
was  succeeded  in  tlio  educational  sc(Tc,taryshi|)  of  the  International 
’Committee  hy  William  Orr. 

Since  101^,  the  ediK.ational  work  of  the  associations  has  continued 
along  lines  that  have  liooome  recognized  as  standard.  There  was 
imposed  u])on  the  association,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  respon- 
sibility of  meeting  the  needs  for  a most  extensive  educational  pro^am 
in  connection  with  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Europe,  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  camps,  and  training  stations  in  this  country,  and  later  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  the  service  of  the  National  War  Work 
Council  to  the  Arr^erican  Ex})editionary  Force  in  France  and  among 
the  French  an(J  Italian  troops,  in  fact,  wherever  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  was  maintaining  Red  Triangle  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  with  the  colors. 

Meantime  the  local  associations  had,  m many  cases,  mo<lified  their 
courses  so  as  to  contribute  toward  the  training,  of  men  for  technical 
service  in  the  Army;  the  achievement  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the 
imost  notable  in  the  annals  of  thci  movement.  Much  wtisMone  also 
through  lecture,  practical  tklks,  and  clubs  to  educate  communities 
and  the  immediate  memhcrsliip  of  the  association  upon  the  great 
issues  of  the  war.  Witlf  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November, 
1918,  the  need  for  the  war  work  in  the  local  associatipns  ceased,  but 
there  continued  to  be  a?i  even  more  urgent  call  for  such  service  in 
the  camps.  In  January,  1919,  for  example,  after  a considerable  period 
of  preparation,  there  was  inaugurated  in  France  one  of  the  largest 
educational  movements  on  record  in  the  shape  pf  schools  and  classes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  men  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
The  direction  of  this  undertaking  Was  in  charge  of  an  Army  Edrici!^ 
ti^al  Commissioto^  with  hoadquartci^  id  Parfe.  — 
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. lu  the  home  field,  (bo  associations  have  been  adapting  themselves 
to  a return  to  peace  conditions,  and  are  now  considerin^^tk-^iandard- 
ization  of  certain  classes  and  schools  on  a national  basis. 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES. 

Association  educational  woik  originated,  as  one  might  say,  spon- 
taneously, in  response  to  the  needs  of  boys  and  men  with  whom  the 
secretaries  of  the  associations  came  into  sympathetic  relations, 
through  observation,  through  personal  intervio^vs, . and  through  an 
intimate,  knowdodgo  of  the  embarrassments  and  difiTcultios  w'hich 
beset  the  path  of  those  seeking  a satisfactory  and  worthy  life  caroci;. 
The  workers  in  the  association  movement,  botli  laymen  and  em- 
ployed officers,  come  to  Realize  the  great  need  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  field  of  both  general  and  vocational  training.  Grad- 
ually the  aims  of  the  movement  in  this  enterprise  became  clearly 
defined,  and  in  all  development  of  the  work  aims  have  been 

kept  clearly  in  mind  as  guiding  principles  deternmiing  both  content 
and  methods. 

The  particular  function  of  the  association,  through  its  educational 
service,  has  been  to  furnish  and  to  make  easily  accessible  to  men  and 
boys,  mainly  those  in  industr3%  6uch  coursas  of  instruction  as  would 
enable  them  to  become  better  citizens  and  workmen.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  even  at  the  very  outset  of  the  educational  work,  this  pur- 
pose appears  in  the  courses  in  ancient  languages  intended  to  aid  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  While  such  subjects  *is  these  no  longer 
..appear  in  the  programs  of  instruction,  the  vocational  aim  has  contin- 
ued to  dominate.  As  expressed  in  terms  of  the  particular  purpose 
of  the  association  movement,  such  training  is  regarded  as  essential 
in  developing  capacity  for  the  largest  service  to  one’s  fellows  and 
for  the  best  realization  of  ono^s  life  in  accordance  yriih  tlie  highest 
Christian  ideals. 

In  tmdertaking  to  realize  4-hese  purposes,  the  association  has- con- 
sistently sought  to  supplement  rather  than  to  duplicate  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  public  schools  and  other  educational  agencies. 
In  fact,  an  extreme  solicitude  in  this  respect  is  to  be  noted;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  tests  have  been  made  with  resultant  revisions  of 
Uio  program,  whereby  certain  forms  of  work  are  eliminated  and 
ojffiers  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  educational  conditions  and 
needs  in  each  community. 

Natm^y,  much  of  the  service  of  the  educational  departments  has 
' been  of  e.  pioneer  Imd,  and  from  competent  authority  definite  recog- 
ion,  has  been  made  of  its  achiev^ents,.  p^articularly  in  the  field 
^ vocational  education.  One  of  tht^e  is  that  of  E*  £.  Brown,  now 
cj^iwc^or.  pr  fpnnorly  Unit^  States 

Ckunmissipner  of  Educatippi  who  atajtes;  i : , , , , . j > . ^ 
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Tho  Young  Men's  Christian  Asaociation  is  one  of  the  beet  pioneer  educational 
agfiDcioe  in  America,  blazing  a way  for  public  schools  and  othei,  follow. 

With  tho  development  of  vocational  courses  in  publu  schools  and 
higher  institutiou.s  of  learning,  especially  since  the  orga  ‘zation  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  it  has  been  1 'und  ncc- 
5«sary  for  associations  to  make  progressive  adjustment  to  tho  oppor- 
tunity for  vocational  work  offered  by  other  agencies.  The  increase 
of  tho  age  of,  leaving  school,  and  the  establishment  of  continuation 
schools  liavo  made  unnecessary  at  certain  points  much  of  tho  work  ' 
formerly  done  tlirough  the  associations  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  1 6. 
rt  is  significaTit,  however,  that  in  centers  where  there  are  abimdant 
facilities  offered  in  tecluiical  and  business  courses,  association  schools 
are  maintained  successfully.  Tho  education  of  public  opinion  as' to 
the  valuo  of  skilled  workmen,  as  against  unskilled,  in  all  fields  of 
business  and  industry,  tends  to  greftT^  increase  tho  demand  for 
vocational  training.  There  appear  to  be  certain  subjects  that  can 
ho  offered  on  a satisfactory  basis  to  groups  of  men  and  boys  through 
tho  association  channel,  and  coTisequently  classes  in  those  subjects 
are  well  patronized. 

The  aims  of  the  association  in  its  educational ^’^ork  are  l)y  no 
means  limited  to  vocational  trahiing.  Much  being  done  in  ad- 
vancing knowledge  in  fields  of  general  information,  such  as  history, 
science,  literature,  art,  and  mathematics.  There  is  a definite  endeavor 
to  promote  reading  and  to  stimulate  the  circulation  of  books  from 
both  association  and  public  libraries.  It  may  be  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  reading  that  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1918,  13  associa- 
tions reported  a circulation  of  over  5,000  books  each  among  the 
memberehip.  In  many  cases  there  is  very  effective  cooperation 
between  tho  public  libraries  and  the  local  associations.  Railroad' 
branches  have  been  particularly  active  in  tho  stimulation  and  direc- 
tion of  tho  reading  habit.  Other  means  of  general  culture  are  through 
lectures,  practical  talks,  and,  to  a limited  extent,  tlirough  classes. 

Where  an  association  is  not  in  a positio^i  to  develop  organized  edu- 
cational work  on  its  own  part,  aleri  secretaries  in  city  and  coimty 
associations  arc  cooj)erating  effectively  in  promoting  the  work  of  # 
public  schools  and  of  higher  institutions  of  learning. 


FIELDS  OF  EDUCATIONAU  WORK. 
CITY  ASSOCIATIONS. 


By  far  the  greatest  part  of  tho  class  work  of  the  Young  Men*s, 
Christian  Associatiot^  is  done  unc^c  the  auspices  of  well-organized 
and  adequately  manned  associationsm  the  lurger  centora  of  popula- 
tion. 'Bie  extent  of  this  field  can  be  aee)|froni  the  foUowinghtatisUcs  ^ 
^ taken  fnStu  the  Yearbook  for  1918,  whictlahowB  there  in  oper^ 
XTlteO*— 21— BulL  88^80  ^ 
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lion  in  1917,  699  city  asspciatioiis  ministering  to  a population  of 
39,680,000.  The  total  membeiship  in  these  associations  was  516,366. 
Of  these  associations,  441  were  in  cities  from  under  25,000  population 
up  to  those  maintaining  what  is  known  the  semimeiropplitan 
organization;  58  were  of  the  semimetropolitan  type,  and  15  were 
metropolitan  city  associations.  Out  of  a total  of  79,263  students  as 
reported,  5,884  were  in  the  first  group;  14,683  were  in  the  second 
group;  23,377  were  in  the' seraimetropolitan ; and  35,322  were  in  the 
metropolitan  city  associations. 

In  most,  if  not  in  all  of  these  citiesn^he  association  maintains  one 
or  more  buildings  with  ail  especially  trained  and  equipped  staff  of 
employed  officers  and  a woll-oi^ouizcd  body  of  laymen  as  directors 
and  committee  men.  Tlie  net  property  and  funds  in  these  associations 
amounted  to  582,465,(500  and  the  operating  expenses#$  15,553,000; 
and  an  evidence  of  their  intimate  contact  with  business  and  industry 
is  ehowTi  in  the  fact  that  63,681  positions  were  filled  tlirough  the 
employment  bureaus.  * 


RAILROAD  BRANCHES. 


Through  its  railroad  department,  the  Young  Men^s  Christian 
Association  maintains  239  organized  centers,  with  a hdul  membership 
of  94,126.  Wliilo  it  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  conditions  imder 
which  railroad  men  work,  to  conduct  any  large  amoimt  of  formal 
class  work,  the  railroad  associations  are  alert  to  their  facilities 
to  furnish  tlio  men  coming  under  their  influence  with  opportunities 
for  reading  and  for  general  culture  through  the  provision  of  books, 
the  maintenance  of  reading  rooms,  and  through  Jec times  and  talks. 
The  book  service  is  notable,  in  that  111  associations  rqport  that 
their  members  read  253,183  books;  179  report  8,819  periodicals  on 
file;  108  report  2,707  lectures  and  talks.  Work  is  also  given  in 
cooperation  with  higher  institutions  of  learning  tlirough  extension 
courses  and  through  classes  within  and  without  the  building.  To 
some  extent  those  courses  are  related  to  the  occupations  of  the  men, 
although  the  taking  over  by  the  railroad  corp^fitioiis  of  training 
along  technical  lines  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  association  to 
contiilue  a number  of  classes  formerly  operating  in  the  technical 
field. 

The  following  details  regarding  educational  work  of  the  railroad 
departments  ore  giveirby  John  F..  Moore,  senior  secretary  for  railroad 
work: 

In  the  work  of  the  rail Fooff^depAdfaciil,  much  omphaslBhae  iHKm  given  to  practical 
talks  on  vital  subjects,  such  as  health,"  patriotism,  to  groups  of  men  in 

association  buildings  and  in  railroad  shops  and  rouStthous^. 

On^e  Gnmd  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Bailways  apecSdly-4;g^al^ed  lecturers 
doyot^  weelu,  to  special  health  campaigns  primarily  ^ong  the  appre^tieekh^'s  at 
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In  tho  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  a number  of  otl^r^raiiroa^  a^jeocialions,  cluEecs  in  teleg- 
raphy arc  conducted,  these  classcfs  being  open  to  women  as  well  as  men.  At  the 
larger  railroad  terminale,  such  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston, 
educational  work  of  varied  types  is  in  oi>eratmn,  including  not  only  practical  talke| 
but  educational  classes  as  well.  ' 

Much  use  is  made  in  all  railroad  associations  of  the  slereop(i(X)n  and  in  a growing 
number,  tho  mo^dng  picture  is  being  given  place. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

Prior  to  tho  war,  tho  association,  through  its  Army 'and  Navy 
tlopartmcnt,  fumishod  a great  variety  of  educational  opportunities 
to  the  men  in  strrvico  with  the  colors,  whether  as  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
marines.  Tiiis  work,  since  1917,  has  become  merged  in  the  vast 
enterprise  of  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Clu'istian 
Association,  an  acconnt  of  wlxich  is  given  later.  'In  1916,  there  were 
27  Army  and  Navy  association  \vith  a total  membership  of  4,613. 
These  associations  are  for  the  social  service  of  men  at  Army  posts 
in  tills  country  and  Yor  sailors  in  the  United  States  Navy  at  theii: 
base  ports.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  reading.  Periodicals  ai*e 
on  file,  and  a limited  amount  of  class  work  is  conducted.  The 
pilose  of  the  w'ork  is  to  give  the  men  on  leave,  and  during  their 
leisure,  opportunities  for  wholesome  and  satisfactory  intellectual 
work.  Something  is  also  done  U't  promote  their  training  for  callings 
they  are  Likely  to  enter  nft^  leaving  tho  service! 

Jho  following  details  regarding  educational  work  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  department  arc  given  by  B.  C.  Pond,  secretary  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  (lepartnient; 

Prior  to- tho  entry  of  Oie  United  States  into  the  World  War,  the  Army  and  Navy 
department  of  tho  International  Committee  promoted  through  ite  various  bmnehos  at 
Army  |^ts  and  naval  stations,  and  in  port  cities,  association  service  with  men  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

Here,  as  in  othof  association  fields,  the  educatioiu.1  Wk  had  a definite  place  on 
the  program.  p ^ r 

The  frequent  changes  in  location  of  mon  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  however,  made  it 
dilTicultio  cairy  through  as  comprehensive  a program  as  elsewhere.  At  certain  Anny 
posts,  educational  classes'  have  been  maintained  with  considerable  success.  The 
subjects  studied  include  the  elementary  branches  and  some  special  topics  especially 
related  to  promotion  to  higher  grade,  such  as^thomatics  and  electricity.  Formal 
class  work  w’as  carried  through  the  season  succ^fully.  ' 

In  the  Na\y  associations,  attempts  have  bee^ade  in  tho  past  to  maintain  formal 
class  work,  and  with  succoas  in  some  instances  fchon  tho  men  remained  at  a station 
for  some  length  of  timo.  Those  classes  chaffy  in  subjects  relating  to  promotion 
to  higher  grades.  I ^ 

lit  both  tho  j^y  and  Navy  some  attentltoLaa  giveh  to  circulating  books 
and  reading  rooms  in  the  association  have  of  work  at  both  Army  and 

Navy  points,  and  the  steroopticon  has  been  uSTin  this  connection.  Such  loctufee 
include  historical,  travel,  and  iwJtietrml  topics! 

The  educational  program  in  the  future  of  the  Amy  and  Na\y  department  of  the 
International  (^rninittw  will  be  detonnined  by  the  ne^  which  may  be  discover^  and 
by  the  association's  ability  to  m^t  these  needs  In  cooperation  with 
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COUNTY  WORK. 

There  are  now  in  opeTation  279  county’associations  with  a mom])or- 
ship  of  9,463.  In  few  instances  does  a county  association  possess  a 
building,  and  its  w^ork  is  done  mainly  tlirough  the  county  work  sei:ro- 
tary  and  commit  too,  and  consists  in  promoting  forms  of  activities  for 
tho  betterment  of  county  life.  In  tho  educational  work  in  tliis  field, 
the  most  o fleet ivo  servdeo  Ls  through  cooperation  with  other  agencies, 
such  as  State  and  National  Departments  of  ^Vgriculture,  the  grange, 
tho  churcli,  luid  the  public  schools.  * ' 

Ileports  sho\C^  that  in  1917  tho  county  educational  worlc  consisted 
mainly  of  lectures  and  talks  of  which  1,074  were  given;  total  number 
of  students  in  evening  schools,  .293 ; in  class  work,  both  day  and 
evening,  1,300. 

Tho  f (allowing  di'tails  regarding  county  work  are  given  by  Hugh 
D.  Maydole,  of  that  department. 

Period  July  1,  }9 16- July  J,  19  IS. 


NdJnber  of  lectures  for  which  adiuifleionH  were  charj^ed 600 

Number  of  conununi  ties  in  which  these  were  given *. 205 

Attendance • 59,022 

Number  of  practical  talks ...» 3,  69S 

Communities  in  wliich  practical  talks  were  given ! ! 466 

Attendance ^ 72,S36 

Numberof  discussion  groupfland  educational  clubs 4,  631 

Communities  main tainingdiscussion  groups  and  educational  clubs 167 

Numberof  educational  trips  personally  conducted  by  secretaries  and  IcadorH. . 163 

Number  participating ’ 1,838 

Numberof  communities  in  which  agricultural  contests  werecondnctc  1 342 

Num bor  part  icipali ng .' > 3 , 653 

Boys  and  men  in  educational  classes . ...  490 


In  addition  to  activities  conducted  along  educational  Imcs  through  thf^^*ounty 
work  department,  as  recorded  in  the  Yearbooks,  other  features  arc  carried  on  by  tho 
county  organi?.at,iona  thnmgh  the  looal  associations  and  in  cooperation  with  tho  insti- 
tutions of  tho  church  and  school,  and  with  many  organizations  such  as  G ranges, 
boards  of  agriculture,  lodges,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  They  include  debates, 
mock  trials,  thrift  ctUnpaigjis,  instruction  in -first  aid,  swimming  and  life-saving,  na^ 
ture  study,  talks  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  and  many  featxucs  re- 
lated to  farming  and  rural  life  which  are  often  illuBtrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

The  furnishing  of  speakers  for  Bchoc)ls,  churches,  and  various  conferences  and  moot- 
ings, frequently  fails  into  tho  educational  roalm  l^causo  of  the|^nueual  message 
' brought  to  the  niral  dislncts. 

INDUBTRIAI.  DEPARTMENT. 

The  industrial  department  oporatos  partly  through  city  asaoci^ 
tions  and  partly  through  organizations  in  the  industries  themsmvot. 
Opnsequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  detailed  and  accurate  etatis- 
tk^.upoa  this  wdrk.  It  may  bo  stated,  however,  os  mdicating  the 
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cxtcTit  of  the  constituency,  that  405  city  associations  r(*port  102,88*1 
momhors  in  i nil ust rial  occu  j)ations,  and  that  53  city  associations  have 
^3ii(>nctarics  full  time  to  organized  industrial  extension  M>ork. 

Alany  associations,  'without  full-time  sciTctanis,  arc  doing  cxtcrisHc 
work  for  uidustrial  work*o‘:3,  4,500  volimteers  senx>  ivgularly  i^s 
ti>achcrs  nnil  loaders  of  industrial  Workers;  9 sciTotaries  are  working 
with  immigrants  in  ports  of  landing  and  in  depots;  anil  in  addition, 
til  ere  arc  l.>2  buildings  with  187  secret  arii*s  operating  in  single  in- 
dustries niid  groiij>s  of  iiul iistrics,  as  follows: 
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llie  iiid^trial  work  d uriiig  the  war  period  has  grown  groatl v 
in  view  of  the  concentration  at  certam  points  of  great  numbers  of 
workniiui.  Much  has  been  done  to  promote  an  intelligent  relation^ 
sliip  hetween  emplg^oi-s  and  omployod  in  this  field  l>y  means  of 
ing  courstvs  and  disi'ussioii  groups  luid  lectures.  "Hio  the 

industrial  deparlmcnt.m  the  education  of  immigi'ants  in  Ei^islx  and 
ill  civics  has  also  l>eon  iiotahle,  jr 

Tile  following  details  regarding  educational  work^the  industrial 
field  are  given  by  Kred  II.  Kindge,  of  the  induai^U  department: 

In  ooimcrtion  yith  thtj  imliistrial  work  of  0iw)ciaj>^,  a largo,  conu'rcheneive, 
an<l  varied ,c(luoutioiial  lyogiarn  jh  Ixdiig  promoted.  Over  200,000  industrial  worker^ 
ore  nuanlKir^  of  tlio  u&«x*iutioii,  and  iheao  aro  Ixiug  reached  by  the  uaual  ediicu^joiial 
cla8Sf*s,  cluitH,  lerturcB,  diBcutaion  oiv.,  held  for  the  inoBt  part-  in  tbo  afwooia- 

tion  buiidings.  In.addition.  h.OOO.OOO  imhiBtrii!  w<rrkcrs  arc  being  wrved  through 
variouB  liac'fl  of  assexiation  extonsion  work,  and  fully  half  of  tlu  o are  being  touched 
through  some  form  of  ediicaiional  work. 

Posybly  the  most  Hi^ificant  aiiigle  dovelopmeiit  haa  been  the  large  program  of 
Americanization,  eBpocialI\'  along  liucH  of  English  and  citizenahip  to  foreigners. 
Over  00,000  of  th&y  foroign  industrial  workers  are  being  seiyed  annually  in  small 
groups,  and  approximately  one  million  are  l>oing  readied  through  (xiucational  lecture 
of  various  kinds. 

Other  intore.oting  features  that  luvo  boon  promoted  with  marked  success  have 
been  the  supplying  of  Uidinioa!  and  other  Pperial  i>erio^ivalH  ofinterwt  to  workings 
men  and  boys;  foreign  newspapers  and  books  in  the  reading  rooms;  educational 
cluha  and  classes  of  all  kinds;  practical  talks  freely  ilIuetrato<i  with  motion  pictures 
imd  stereoptioon  exhibits  on  healtli,  hygiene,  alcohoasm,  temperance,  right 

livring,  etc. ; speciAl  exhibits  of  industrial  products  manufactured  by  homo  industries, 
vo^tional  guidance  classes  and  institutes,  etc.;  educational  facilities  in  the  workers* 
neighborhoods;  special  educational  bulletins  and  printed  mattSrtf  used  to  advanta^  in 
the  shops;  entertainments  and  pageants;  and  proper  celebration  of  foreign  and 
Ainarican  holidays  with  an  educational  motive.  * . . . 
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Some  of  the  myet  interesting  activitiee  aro  in  operation  not  only  with  foreigners 
* but  with  MexitVufl,  colored  workers,  apprentices,"  and  foremen.  Most  interesting 
results  have  l>oon  obtained  through  eporial  talks  and  discussion  groups  witli  for^uui 
from  each  plant  in  a community.  Particular  mention  might  l)o  made  of  the  wi^k 
which  in  being  done  through  the  Industrial  Ser\ico  ^^ovetnent  of  tlio  Asstfl-iation^n 
securing  college  men,  particularly  those  wlio  expect  to  go  into  hii«in(*as  and  indus- 
trial life,  in  various  forms  of  volunteer  educational  service  with  small  groups  of 
vrorkingmen  and  boys.  At  least  3,000  of  4hese  men  aie  annually  onhstcKi  from 
many  colleges  to  teach  English  to  foreigners,  to  lead  technical  claase.s  of  American 
workingmen  to  haiuihi  clu’os  of  apprentices,  etc.  ‘ ^ 

The  Industrial  Department  fully  realizes  that  industrial  wttrkcrs  can  not  W properly 
educated  iftiksa  their  managers  and  employers  aro  Hympathetic  with  the  idea.  Tn 
its  educational  work,  therefore,  tho  association  is  reaching  the  coming  leaders  of 
industry  by  developing  Lho  enthusiasm  of  tho8<i*p^tehlial  leaders  while  still  ia  college*. 
Wliilo  teaching  an  Knglidi  class  of  foreigners,  an  engineering  HikIcdI  learns  (he  value 
of  this  work,  acquires  a r/m pathetic  understanding  of  the  foreigner  and  his  need.^ 
wliich  makes  him  a valuable  educational  ally  in  tho  years  toicome.  In  addition  to 
opportunities  for  practical  service,  these  engineering  students  are  given  a chance  to 
. hear  special  lectures,  and  to  attend  weekly  discussion  groups  along  lines  of  the  human 
side  of  their  l)nsiness.  They  are  taken  on  special  observation  trips,  and  urged  to  read 
Bolected  h(xjks  and  literature  dealing  \idth  theso  themes.  One  great  achievomciit  i 
lias  boon  the  outlining  of  a special  course  In  the  human  side  of  engineering  which 
has  been  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a number  of  leading  colleges. 


COLORED  WORK. 


Tlftre  ore  150  associations  especially  for  the  service  ^of  colored 
men.  A very  large  proportion  of  these  are  in  the  South.  TliCroiaro 
77  employed  officers  and  a total  incm!)ership  of  17,602.  Of  this 
total,  12,810  are  In  city  associations,  and  4,702  m student  associa- 
tions. All  forms  of  educational  work  aro  in  operation  in  the  city 
associations.  It-  is  recognized,  however,  that  there  is: a large 
field  to  1)0  developed  in  meeting  tho  needs  of  colored  men.  The 
recent  movement  of  colored  industrial  workers  Into  tho*  North  has 
accentuated  tho  importance  of  this  service. 

BOYS^WORK. 


The  following  details  regarding  educatioiial  work  of  the  boys' 
departments  are  given  by  C.  C.  Robinson,  boys'  work  secretary: 

In  the  first  placet  it  should  be  said  that  the  educational  work  of  tho  boys’  division 
is  in  the  realm  of  informal  rather  than  formal  education,  that  is,  most  of  tho  work  is 
done  in  clubs  rather  than  classes  and  is  in  connection  with  various  activities,  into 
which  we  put  the  educational  emphasis.  kThe  last  Yearbook  had  something  like 
131,000  boys  in  physical  education  and  about  12,000  in  day  and  evening  schools. 

Boys’  camp^.— Approximately  25, COO  boys  attend  summer  camps  each  year  under 
the  auspices  of  our  association;  a large  majority  aro  in  what  would  bo  termed  “ recrea- 
,tion  camps,”  but  there  is  much  excellent  educational  work  done,  particularly  in 
woodcraft,* pature-study,  and  camperaft,  with  many  talks,, lectures,  and  discussions 
on  ethical  ^d  religious  problems.  The  camp  shop,  where  the  boys  make  everything 
fimn  kitw  to  bookcases,  is  coming  to  be  a feature  of  all  the  larger  camps.  |n  many  ; 
camps,  one  leader  is  engaged  to  instruct  the  boys,  ^elementary  manual  training, 
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The  training  camps  are  p*o^-ing  in  number  and  iiii]R)rt*ncc,  Groups  of  liigli-acbool 
and  employed  boy.i  are  carefully  solccled,  ivnd  brought  topetbor  for  a wwk  or  10 
days’  period,  where  th#>-  study  moral,  religious,  and  social  conditions  among  bo>^ 
of  their  group  and  formulate  plans  for  definite  improvement  of  cmJf^itions  in  their 
respective  groups  at  home.  Those  conferences  are  conducted  hy  State‘s  count v,  and 
local  associations.  Approximately  2.000  hoys  are  brought  together  in'Um  w‘ay  for 
periods  vandng  from  four  days  to  two  weeks.  The  cnlucational  value  of  tliis  program* 
is  great,  partly  herause  the  boys  are' thinking  of  others  rather  than  of  themselves, 
'and  are  umisuaily  open-minded  to  euggestioh  and  instruction  of  leaders.  . \ 

Cirmnasinm  leaders^  \duh,—SU  thousand  hoys  are  enrolled  in  these  cl ubs\  where 
they  are  gi\en  formal  instruction  weekly  hy  trained  physical  directors  in  apparatus 
work,  first  aid.  and  in  tlie  potlagog)'  of  leading  and  leai  bing  other  boys  in  athleUc  and 
gj'innastic  work. 

'i  (mnfjrr  firnjf.  The  libraries  maintained  by  most  bo>'8‘  divisions  ore  regularly 
l>atronized  by  the  lx)>*s  l2  to  H years  of  ago,  and  this  is  true  of  the  workshops,  which 
are  increasing  rapidly.  Educational  outings,  to  newspaper  offices,  power  houses, 
museums,  fuctocies,  etc,,  are  most  jiopular  with  this  group. 

High  scJiool  boys.—\n  connection  with  the  15,000  boys  emolled  in  high  school  dubs 
under  as8cx;iation  leadershij)  there  is  lx)lh  ethical  and  m^ral  instruction,  in  formal 
talks  and  in'froo  ubKiission.  The  informality  of  these  exercises  draws  out  the  boy’s 
own  opinion  and  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  foaluro  from  an  educational  stand- 
point.  Many  associations  make  deQnite  efforts  in  campaigns  and  other  short-term 
efforts  to  induce  bhys  to  continue  their  education  in  school  through  what  has  been 
known  as  iho  “Stick  to  Si’hool  Movement.” 

Emphyed  fcoy,?.— Here  there  b opportunity  for  a \rido  range  of  educational  work,  as 
pften  the  association  is  the  only  educational  agency"  that  touches  the  boy’s  life 
Corre<  tive  physical  training  is  given  to  about  35,000employod  boys,  and  considerable 
effort  to  give  instruction  to  these  and  as  many  morf  reafhed  in  extension  work  is 
^nniiig  encodes  in  such  linos  as  teaching  thrift^  phy-skal  fitness,  sex  education 
h^lth  laws,  value  of  education,  vocational  guidance,!  etc.  The  use  of  charts’ 
jnetures,  and  various  tyfxis  of  vdsualizod  instruction  make  their  appeal  both  in  asao^ 
elation  buildings  and  in  stores  and  factories. 

In  vwalional  guidance  “Find  Yourself”  campaigns  i,ro  growing  in  extent  and 
improving  in  value.  The  city ‘of  Rochester,,  under  the  leidership  of  tho  association 
has  recently  put  through  such  a campaign,  in  which  all  i he  educatiaaal  agencies  of 
tho  city  ccKijKjrated.  About  1,200 -employed  bo>^  have  :>een  studied  through  self- 
anal  ys^  and  reanalysis,  and  have  bad  interviews  with  h ading  cilizons,  prominent 
and  skilled  in  the  various  linos  of  tratle,  business,  and  profe*  sion.  Comrr'ittecs  of  lead- 
ing men  are  following  up  the  work  carefully,  and  a sp^ial  S€  cretary  has  bepn  employed 
to  give  his  full  lime  individual  cases  and  in  aiding  the  w ork  of  tho  sev^r*!  commit- 
tees. Employed  boys’  brotherhoods  in  100  leaching  cities  and  towns  form  the  same 
l>asis  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  that  the  high-schoefl  clubs  do  in  their  field 

Educawn  in  citueyuhip, -Both  high-echool  and  employ^  boys,  under  association 
leade^ip,  have  shown  remarkable  interest  in  the  discusmU  of  social  and  economic- 
quostionr,  in  fact,  no  type  of  Bible  study  or  discussion  club  W been  quite  so  popular 
One  of  the  first  books  issued  in  the  country  for  the  diseuWon  of  these  questioM  by 
older  boys^as  our  publication  “Christian  Teaching  on  So<W  and  Economic  Quei 

Rural  ^2/#.— Oounty  associations  have  sinula^  served  the  boys  in  vfilage  and  rural 
communiUes.  Tho  camps,  conferences,  athletic  events,  and  Wkly  meetings  of  these 
groups  of  f^  and  vill^  boys  are  of  supreme^  v^ue  in  teach%  the  younger  genera-  * 
tion  social  ideals  and  giving  them  practical  ex^iience  in  coop^tion,  a social  factor 

BO  much  lacking  in  the  smaller  centers  of  popuktion.  \ 


E 


the  tn  Iftftd  boya  out  Along  the  linea  ol  tiieir  special  iniereeta  &nd 

lies.  This  might  be  called  prevocational  educatiou,  for  it  not  done  with** the  imme- 
diate vocational  guidance  objective,  but  more  from  the  standpoint  of  gi^dng  the  boys 
self-expreesion.  Especially' for  boys  in  public  schools,  where  instruction  is  formal 
and  runs  in  restricted  grooves,  this  instruction  is  valuable  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
mental  hygiene.  To  many  bo>*s  regular  school  work  is  a deadening  process  and  has 
a tendency  Ux  thrust  aaido  or  relegate  to  the  subconscious  many  of  the  boys*  dearest 
* hopes. and  interest^  By  giving  boys  an  outlet  and  a means  of  expression  for  these 
otherwise  submerged  sections  of  their  nature  the  association  performs  an  effective^. 
. educational  service, 

rOREIGK  FIELD. 

Through  its  foreign  department  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation maintains  292  associations  of  which  number  67  are  city  and 
225  student.  These  associations  are  distributed  throughout  the  Far 
East — is,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  India;  the  Near 
East — Egypt  and  Turkey;  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  South 
American  States.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-two  officers  are  employed, 
of  whom  173  are  American  and  289^ative.  TIae  total  membership 
.of  the  foreign  associations  is  58,231.  Tlirough  the  educational  work 
much  is  being  done  to  give  fuller  information  to  members  and  to 
communities,  so  as  to  promote  a better  understanding  of  other 
countries  and  also  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  better  equipment 
in  vocational  callings.  All  told,  there  were  in  the  educatiohnl  classee 
of  the  city  associations  in  foreign  coimtries  18,292  members. 

' The  significance  of  the  association’s  educational  program  abroad 
inay  be  illustrated  by  what  is  going  qBf  in  China.  The  association 
early  discovered  that  the^  most  attActive  of  all  the  privileges  it 
had  to  offer — ^far  more  attractive  than  its  physical  program — ^ 
was  that  of  educational  facilities.  Its  willingn^  to  adapt  its 
educational  poUcy  to  the  demands  of  the  hour  made  it  popular  among 
the  mo^  far-seeing  tnen  of  that  rapidly  awakenmg  nation.  It  was 
his  Putung  School,  for  example,' li^ch  gave  Qail^y,  of  Princeton 
and  the  associatu)^  of  '^Ich  He  was  the  general  secreUry,  an 
. among  the  officials  and  gendy  in  the  original  city  of  Tientsin, 

v£o  had  hithei^to  rented  the  approaches  of  the  Christian  missionary,* 
and  had  Buccessfuily  prevented  the  opening  of  any  mission  premises 
within  the  bouhdcuies  of  the  city  walk.  The  prestige  thm  gained 
^vU' the  association  an  op]portunity  to  enter  , ffie  Capit^  with  a 
. ' lhe,ae^6ciatidn  lu^^CTtended  its  educational  activities 

of. China,  in  which  it  has  a teaching  st^ 

' bf  423  and  a tdtal  'ehrbUm  over  8^000  stadjents,  44  per  ^t  of 

'ft.  ^ ’ * ■ ‘ ’■  • 
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whom  are  faking  preparatory  studios.  So  much  are 

educational  classes  appreciated  that  they  have  the  distinction^ 
being  the  only  phase  of  association  activity  in  China  which  is  self 
supporting.  ^ 


WAR  WORK. 


Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  tho  great  World  War 
tlie  Inlemational  Cummittoe  was  conducting  educational  work  of 
great  ini])ortancc  for  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Europe  in  all  tho  belliger- 
ent countries  except  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  Tlirough  this  scnvico 
opportunities  werc  giveii  to  men  who  were  utterly  deprived  of  any 
freedom  and  were  cut  off  from  all  former  association.s.  Men  who 
were  living  under  the  most  depressing  conditioa%  found  soioce  and 
refreshment  of  spirit  in  listening  to  lectures  and  in  tho  pursuit  of 
definite  study.  Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  men  thus  reached  are 
not  available;  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  secretaries 
employ ctl  in  this  sen* ice  were  able  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  to  millions,  of  mfen.  " 


ASMT  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 


itlicn  the  United  Stakes  troops  were  sent  to  tho,  Mexican  border 
the  association,  in  inaugurating  its  work  for  these* men,  undertook 
the  supplying  of  both  books  an(f  magazines,  and  also  bogaix,  at  such 
places  as'  afforded  an  opportunity,  a certain  amount  of  class  work, 
particularly  in’  commercial  subjects'  and  in  Spanish.  This  work, 
however,  was  not  tliorougli^yuM^anizcd  nor  ])ut  in  charge  of  specially 
designated  sccrR.fciries, 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  T^^orld  War  care- 
fully formulated  plans  were  made  with  regard  to  extending  the 
educational  work  of  the  International  Committee  to  the  camps'  and 
naval  training  stations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  later  to  tho 
expeditionary  forces.  * This  work  ^w  by  leaps  and  bounds  until 
it  constitut^jd  in  its  total  one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  in 
education  that  the  world  has  over  seen.  Practically  every  man  in 
service  with  tlie  colors,  whalher  on  land  or  sea,  was  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  mental  recreation,  for  profitable  consecutive  reading, 
and  in  many  instances  received  instruction  in  subjects  of  a general 
and  vocational  character.  Inf^pplying  reeding  matter  the  War 
Sendee  Committee  of  the  American  library  Association  cooperated 
mos^f-  effectively  with  the  association,  with  the  result  that  literally 
millions  of  books  were  provided  for  the  men  with  the  colors. 

' ' (*)  UC*HOME  CA3tr«  AND  8TATIONB. 

. ^ ^ \ ^ ’ 

Tho  value  and  success  of  this  service  were  in  no  small  measui^ 

due  to  careful  and  compreheiisiye  juanning  in  luiticipatidn  oi  the 
needs  said  opportunities  in,  this'  field  (^  .’  asspeiaUon  - g^rvic^:;  As 
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early  as  February,  1917,  at  tb©  suggestion  of  John  R.  memo-* 

randa  were  prepared  setting  forth  an  extensive  program  of  educa^  - 
tional  work  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  both  on  land 
and  sea,  in  the  event  of  war. 

' At  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Y,  M.  C.  A.,  held  in  New  York  on  April  28,  1917,  a statement  was 
presented  by  the  educational  department  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee giving  in  detail  the  proposed  educational  activities  of  a program 
of  service  to  men  with  the  colors,  including  fonns  of  work,  equij>- 
ment,  and  oi^anization.  These  recommendations  were  adopted,  and 
later  an  educational  bureau  of  the  oouncU  was  appointed  by  William. 
Sloane,  chairman  of  the  council,  consisting  of  Frederic  B.  Pratt,  Dr. 
D.  IL  McAlpin,  W.  E.  S,  Griswold,  F.  L.  Slade,  Samuel  Thorne,  jr., 
and  E.  L.  Shuey.  William  Orr,  senior  educational  secretary,  was 
chosen  director  of  the  bureau. 

This  bureau  was  charged  with  the  rr^ponsibifity  of  putting  the 
plans  into  effect. 

A limited  program,  consisting  mainly  of  lectures, .and  reading  matter 
(books,  magazines,  and  newspapers),  was  soon  in  operation  in  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Comps.  Some  class  w^ork  in  conversa- 
%tional  French^was  also  given  at  certain  points. 

With  the  gathering  of  volunteers,  and  later  of  drafted  men,  in  the 
cantonments  and  naval  training  stations,  the  full  program  of  asso- 
ciation educational  war  work  was  put  into  effect,  This  program 
included  practical  talks  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  men; 
classes  in  elementary  English,  wniting  and^rithinetic,  and  in  more 
advance^  and  technical  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
typewriting,  automobiles,  gas  engines,  and  French.  Liberal  studies 
in  history,  science,  and  literature  were  inaugurated,  with  lectures  on 
causes  and  ideals  of  the  war^  In  the  provision  of  books  and  maga- 
zines' there  was  close  cooperation  with  the  War  Service  Committee 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 

As  the,  work  grew  it  became  necessary  to  add  to  the  staff  of  the 
' educational  bureau  John  L.  Clwkson,  of  the  educational  de])artment 
of  the  Philaddphia  Y.  M,  C.  A., 

A g]^t  .demand  soon  appeared  for  conversational  French,,  and 
Mveral  manuals  for  the  use  of  students  and  instructors  were  ])repared 
and  widely  distributed,  m like  manner  special  texts  in  plem^tary 
English:  were  published.  Tlie  Work  soon  extended  to  all  camps  and 
training  s^tions,  large  an^  small,  in  this  country,  and  later  to  the 
forces  overse^.  A mcmi^al  for  the  guidance  of  directors  and  in-t 
Btnictors  Wi^  issued  in  ibfee  editions.  A total  of  over  20,000  copies 
weroj^trib^  I . 

the  drifted  men  in  the  camps  in  the  fall 
0f  instruction  in  En"''  '*  ^ mu.  . . j 


. 


for  illiterates  and 
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those  unable  to  speak  this  lan^^age  appeared.  This  need  was  met 
in  a direct  efT^tive  fashion.  When  later,  in  the  spring  of  1918,  the 
War  Dej)artment  assembled  men  lacking  in  elementary  knowledge 
in  the  development  battalions,  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the  work 
was  made  a responsibility  of  the  Y.  U.  C.  A.  educational  directors, 
in  the  camj)s. 

The  extent  of  the  Army  educational  work  con  be  judged  in  some 
measure  from  statistics,  gathered  by  the  War  Work  Council,  for  the 
months  of  January,  P'ohuar)',  and.  March,  1918,.  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Drpaji  mmt. 

; Books  dr- 
1 culalod. 

1 XumlxT 
1 of  Iro* 

1 turcs. 

Attend- 
ancf  at 
lectures. 

1 

1 Nnmhcr 
1 ofcluUs. 

Attend- 
anoo  at 
clubs. 

Number 

of 

classes. 

Atte^- 
aucx:  nt 
. classes. 

Northcftstcrn 

Eastern 

Boutlieastcrn 

‘ 72.422 

• 419.607  1 
277,  I'JS 

1 446 

1 1,020 

1,671 

128,266 
330,702 
676,  U'4 
348,  hS7 
20c  S"*! 

143 

150 

2,780 

22,536 

1.P06 

6,48S 

31,446 

46,125 

183.714 

621.714 
296,123 

C-ontml 

' 20>,  S43 

1,  181 
847 
972 

162 

i 

Sotithorn ; 

: 103, 124 

1 lOS.lU 

1,  vIO 

Wc.stern i 

1 

208,  ‘,:32 

67 

1,885 

146, lOQ 
86,138 

Total 1 

1 

1;  246, 308 

.6, 143 

1,898,046 

603 

31,6744 

1,277,010 

On  this  basis  the  figures  for  a year  ^r  the  six  departments  would  be 
as  follows:  * 


Books  circulated. 


4,9S5,232 

Number  of  lec  tures ! 24  572 

Attendance  at  lectures 7^  592^  X84 


Number  of  clubs. 


2,008 

Attendance  at  clubs j26 

Number  of  claases ! 251  000 

Attendance  at  Haases ; 5,  HI,  864 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  educational  work  and 
the  close  relations  established  with  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  the  chairman  of  that  commission, 
appointed  on  August  31,  1917,  a committee  on  education,  conaistmg 
of  William  Orr;  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education;  John  H.  Finley,  superintendent  of  instruction  for  the 
State  of  New  York;  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity'of  Chicago;  and  P.  H:  Callahan,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
committee  was  charged  with  the  duties  of  advising  with,  and  report- 
ing to,  the  Commission  on  Traifiiing  Camp  Activities  r^ajrding  the 
educational  work  in  the  cd!mps,  and  of  making  reconmendationa 
regarding  programs  and  policies.  | 

In  the  fall  .of  1917,  John  L.  darkson,  who  had  rendered  moat 
effective  service  in  the  educational  bureau,  was  sent  by  War, 
Wort  Council  to  France  to  make  a survey  and  to  report  edu* 
oational  work  for  the  Americ^ui  Expeditionary  Forces  in  (Imt 
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try.  W.  O.  Easton,  of  the  edncat^mal  dc^partracnt  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Y.  M.  C.  A , was  secured  os  associate  Secretary  in  place  of  Mr. 
Clarkson.  ^ 

The  growth  of  the  work  for  the  Army  in  this  country  and  the  de- 
mands oi  the  homo  educ4itional  work  made  it  (lesira])le  in  August, 
191S,  to  separate  these  two  fields  of  service  and  a reorganization  was 
made  of  the  educational  bureau  whereby  the  following  staff  was 
appointed:  Professor  Ernest  H.  "Wilkins,  of  the  University  (d  Chi- 
cago, director;  Prof.  A.  C.  Trowbridge,  of  thd  University  of  Jown, 
•associate  director;  Prof.  E.  C.  Armstnuig,  of  Princolon.  director  of 
instruction  in  French;  Prof.  A.  0.  Ijovejoy,  of^  Johns  Hopkins 
Universityi^;^ilB«tor  of  lectures. 

In  October  the  staff  of  the  bureau  was  completed  l>y  the  addition 
of  E.  D.  Roberts,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  (?incinnati, 
as  director  of  instruction  in  English;  Prof.  J.  W.  Young,  of  Dart- 
mouth, as  director  of  instruction  in  mathematics;  and  N.  W.  Pomeroy,  ^ 
as  assistant  director.  An  advisory  committee  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  President  W.  A.  Jesb^p,  of  the  Uni\ei*sity  of  Iowa,  as 
chairman.  Dr.  S.  Capen,  of  the  Bureau  of  Kducatioh,  Prof.  ‘ 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  of  Yale,  and  Frank  V.  Tlirtmpson.  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Boston. 

The  main  policies  of  the  reorganized  bureau  were,  first,  service  as  a 
center  from  which  good  methods  reported  from  one  part  of  the  field, 
or  plans  originating  in  the  bureau,  might  bo  transmitted  to  all  ports 
of  the  field;  seconjd,.  the  maintenance  'of  close  relations  with  the 
several  offices  and  agencies  of  the  War  Department  concerned  with 
educational  matters;  ^and  third,  the  standardization  of  texts  and 
methods  in  the  different  cainps.  For  such  standardization  there  v^aa 
great  need.  Hitherto,  even  in  English,  French,  ^and  mathematics, 
the  subjects  most  imiversolly  studied,  there  had  been  no  attempt  at 
standardization.  Each  camp  had  made  its  own  clioice  of  texts,  or 
had  worked,  out  its  own  texts. 

The  bureau  set  about  the  preparation  of  standardized  texts  in 
English,  French,  and  mathematics.  The  standardized  French  text, 
^'Liberty  French,^' was  published  by  the  association  prese  early  m 
November,  and  a text  prepared  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  **Camp.  Arith- 
metic,'' by  Roehm  and  Buchaiian,  was  accepted  as  a standard  text 
in  arithmetic.  The  other  texts  were  not  actually  issued  until  1919. 

During  last -four  months  of  1918  the  educational  work  in  the 
camps  included,  as  previously,  fom  main  .types  of  servjC#— class  work, 
leotmes  tad  talks,  library  management,  and  bulletin  and  map 
semceJ  . 

f Prior  to  the^  signing  6f  the  armistice,  the  class  }vork  consisted 
chie^  pf 'intitiTicUon^^^  English  for  foreigners  and  Uliterates,  both 
^ ^iirithin . tad  without  the  D^ydopment  Battalions  '(since  General 
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Order  No.  4o,  made  optional,  not  mandatory,  the  sending  to  the 
Development  Battalions  of  men  lacking  in  knowledge  of  English,  a 
very  large  number,  probably  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  able-bodied  men 
who  needed  English  instruction,  were  not  sent  to  those  battalions), 
ihstniction  in  French  and  mathematics. 

X-nder  the  dbection  of  this  bureau,  the  work  continued  until  the 
airoistico,  and  is  now  in  operation  hi  the  period  of  demobilization 
with  a special  emphasis  upon  the  lecture  service. 


(6)  Wnu  THK  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  TORCEA. 


France. — In  Soptomber,  1917,  in  response  to  on  urgent  cable  from 
E.  C.  Carter,  general  secretary  in  charge,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
with  the  ^Vraoi  ican  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  Jolin  L.  aarkson, 
who  bad  served  acceptably  as  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  educational 
- buronu,  wont  to  France  to  siuwey  and  organize  the  work  with  the 
Army  in  France.  After  making  some  studies  and  a stimulating  and 
helpful  report,  Mr.  Clarkson  volunteer^  for  active  service.  For 
some  men  tils  the  work  of  organizing  the  educational  services  for  the 
oxpeditionar}-  forces  was  in  abeyance,  although  Prof.  John  Erskine, 
of  Columbia  I ni versify,  with  several  associates,  engaged  in  lecture 
and  class  work. 

The  following  extract  from  a report  of  E.  C.  Carter,  general  secre- 
I ary  in  charge  of  the  work  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
under  date  of  Aj)ril  16,  1919,  summarizes  the  beginning  and  progreesa 
of  a most  notable  educational  enterprise: 


On  January  S,  1918.  Prof,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  of  Yale  Univeraity,  arriyed  in 
IVaiK-e  to  make  an  educational  surv’ey.  On  February  18,  1918,  the  chief  secretary 
submitted  Prof.  St()kca*  report  to  general  headquartere,  and  on  March  15,  the  chief 
of  staff  replied:  ‘^The  Commander  in  Chief  approves  the  plrojectin  principlo  and  his 
directed  tliat  proi>er  f^UiUee  bo  given  for  this  work  throughout  this  command/’ 

Afl  a result  of  the  liucfi  laid  down  in  a draft  of  Awo  proposed  goneral  orders,  sub- 
mitted hy  Gouenil  Headquarters,  on  May 4,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  undertook  thereeponmhOity 
for  educational  workintho  .\niOTcan  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  conaUtuted  the  Army 
liklucafional  Commiaaion  composed  of  Prof.  John  Erekine,  of  Columbia  Univ«tdty; 
h>ank  E.  Spaulding,  euperintondont  of  public  schools  in  Cleveland;  and  Kenyon  l! 
Uutterlicld,  president  of  Maasachuflelta  Agricultural  College,  Amherest,  Maas.  On 
October  31, '1918,  tho  Commander  in  Chief  issued  the  first  general  order  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  on  oducatiuii,  the  first  paragri^h  of  whidi  read  as  follows; 

“ The  Yqung^Ion’s  Chrisftian  Afwociation,  through  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  Army  Educatiowd 
Commission,  has  organized,  with*  the  approvM  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  an  educa- 
tional system  charged  with  the  atandardixaiion  of  educational  methods  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  instruction  o(  officers  and  wddiers  in  all  of  the  larger  posts, 
camps  and  hospitals  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,” 

^ven  during  hostUities  tho  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Was  of 
laige  dimensions.  It  had  a direct  bearing  on  military  efficiency  and  morale.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  300,000  Ammcan  soldiers  studied  the  French  language  In 
the  days  which  preceded  the  armistice.  Large  numbers  studied  European  geognqihy. 
Throng  locturee,  pamphlets,  ahd  posters  effort  was  made  to^build  up  en  intelligQ&t 
appn^atlon  of  the  achievements  mid  ide<ds  of  our  principsd  Alliea  and  of  Uie  giset>- 
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aimn  for  which  the  Allied  armies  were  fighting.  With  the  coming  of  tho  armistice 
there  was  a nuurked  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  French  classes  and  an  inc  reasinK 
deiiro  to  study  American  problems  and  to  prepare  for  the  return  to  civiliun  life. 
Tho  hundreds  of  thousands  of  textbooks  which  American  publiahera  had  prixlurtnl 
for  the  Educational  Commission  at  unpre<'cdently  low  pri(^e6  had  not  l>cgim  to  arrive 
in  France  until  after  the  armistice,  though  most  of  them  haf  bwMi  pre]>arcd  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  beinVrance  at  the  beginning  of  dcnioblU/.al  ion.  In  tlie  uionths 
following  tho  annisiice  the  Army  was  able  to  assume  an  ever  increasing  rexj>onaibib 
ity  for  the  educational  work.  By  General  Order  No.  rn,  <U vision  educational  renters 
and  university  courses  were  established  and  by  General  OhUt  Xo.  27.  issiu'd  in  MiU\  b , 
it  became  poeaible  to  excuse  men  from  militaiy  duties  during  tluMiftcnioon,  to  jKirniit 
of  their  attendance  at  post  schools.  A survey  show'od  that  00,000  men  of  tlie  Anu  lican 
Expeditionary  Force  were  competent  to  teach.  From  this  nmnl>er  men  were  de- 
tailed as  instructors.  Enrollment  in  the  })of!t  schools  \va.-<  voluntary  except  for  illiter- 
ate and  noji-EngUrfi-epeaking  persons.  The  division  educational  (enters  were 
organized  to  offer  advanced  course's  in  trades  and  vocational  training  as  well  ns  ad- 
voCnced  academic  courses. ' 

Through  arrangements  xsith  Frendi  and  British  authoritit's  the  Army 'made  it 
possible  by  March  15,  1919,  for  approximately  8d)00  Amcrioui  oflicors  and  men  to 
attend  classes  at  French  institutions  and  2,000  at  British  uiii\  orBitioe.  .\s  entrance 
requi^^utaof  European  universities  are  very  high,  it  was  deemed  beat  to  send  only 
men^Bwere  graduates  of  or  who  had  been  upper  classmen  in  American  imivcrsitiee. 

* For^ren  desiring  univerait>'  work  corro8i>ondiug  to  freshman  and  sophomore  work 
‘ in  American  colleges,  tho  American  Expoditioiiary  Force  Vniverpity  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Army  at  Beaune,  C^t<?  d’Or.  This  university  took  over  an  American 
base  hospital  camp  and  converted  tho  buildings  into  classrooms,  laboratories,  study 
hall  offices  and  laboratories.  Col.  Ira  L.  Reeves  was  ap]X)intetl  uiilitary*  su]>erin- 
tendont,  or  commandant^  ai^d  Prof.  Erskinc,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  .Army  Kdu<  ational 
Commission,  president. 

On  March  14, 1919,  the  chief  eo<  rotary  inquired  of  tin*  commander  in  chief  whether 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  a result  of  tho.preliniinaiy  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the 
Army  itself  had  established  an  educational  system  as  an  integral  jmrt.  of  tho  American 
Exp^itionory  Force  there  would  not  be  ad\Tintage  in  haxing  General  Headquarters 
assume  complete  responsibility  for  the  Army  Educational  Commission  and  its  staff. 
To  this  inquiry  tho  commander  in  chief  replied  as  follows: 

“With  reference  to  your  letter  dated  March  14,  1919,  ^vith  inquiry  as  to  whether 
it  is  doomed  advisable  for  the  Army  to  roliove  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  all  further  control 
and  responsibility  for  the  educational  work  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
you  arc  informed  that  it  is  considered,  in  view  of  the  extensive  educational  8>'Btem 
now  being  developed,  that  the  complete  control  should  now  vest  in  these  headquar- 
ters. 

“RecommondaUon  to  that  effect  has  boon  made  to  tho  War  Department  and  au- 
thority obtained  for  the  Government  to  assume  complete  financial  rosi>onsibility 
for  tlte  entire  educational  project,  including  the  taking  over  and  placing  under  Gov- 
ernment control  the  members  of  the  Army  Educational  Commission,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  all  peisdoe  within  its  organisation  who  are  required  in  oducational  work.  The 
tniutfer  will  Include  the  purchase  of  textbooks  preNiously  authorized  and“ reliev- 
ing you  from  further  financial  responsibility  for  other  items  of  current  ot>erating 
expentes  of  the  cemmisBion  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

“It  is  desired  in  conclurion  to  express  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  Work  of  the 
y,  M:  C.  A.,  tiirou^  ita  Educational  CJonnnlsaion  in  organiTing  the  educational 
work  at  i Hme  when  it  was  impracticableicr  the  Army  to  do  so  and  for  the  continued 
airiitaiice  ui>  th  the  present  tlie  in  the  wide  development  of  the  educational  systwn 
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in  the  Ameritati  Expeditionary  Force.  The  largo  number  of  ■well-qualifiod  educa- 
tors brougiit  to  Franco  by  the  Y,  M.  C,  A.,  during  the  past  year,  vill  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  Army  in  its  educational  work  and  this  contribution  is  especially 
appreciutecl,”  r i ■ 

British  Ides.  The  following  statement  regardin^r  educational  work 
conducted  in  the  ^Vinerican  E.^peditionttry  Forces  in  the  British  Isles 

13  given  bv  J,  Qlistav  White: 

*"  I 

At  tho  time  of  the  wigning  of  the  armistice  there  were  125  centers  in  the  British 
- Isles  where  American  soldiers  and  sailors  were  qiiart-oretl.  Some  of  these  centers 
contained  comp>aralivoly  few  troops,  who  were  theto  for  tmining  purposes,  attached 
to  an  English  unit.  Others,  like  the  na\'al  baflos  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  doing 
^tivo  patrol  duty  or  laying  mines  in  the  North  Sea,  Still  otbnr  camps,  and  the 
lajgest  ones,  were  so-<'alicd  ‘‘rest”  camps,  where  troops  from  America  paused  for  a 
short  while  before  resuming  their  journey  to  France,  Our  work,  therefore,  had  to 
bo  very  elnslic  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  centers. 

Our  first  effort  along  cduc-atioiial  lines  began  in  August,  1917,  when  books  were 
coIIe<:ted  from  American  residents  in  England  an<l  were  purchased  outright  by  Ameri- 
ran  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  funds,  to  beeent  tothesolrliers.  Queen  Mary 
^ad  participated  in  one  of  these  early  efforts,  but  at  all  times  during  our  work  in  Great 
Britain  we  n^haincsl  frr>m  soliciting  any  aid  from  Britishers,  as  wo  fell  they  had  suflS- 
cient  Obligations  to  their  owm  British  Young  Men's  Christian  Aasociatioh,  Educa- 
Uonal  lectures  were  the  next  line  of  service  undertaken,  anH  while  the  English  speakere 
were  vor>'  cordial  in  their  cooperation,  yet  we  found  that  tho  .American  eoldiera  and 
^lors  were  particularly  anxious  to  hear  Americ'an  speakers.  Hence  we  often  delhyed 
Y oung  Eton’s  Christian  Association  aecn^taries  and  othera  en  route  to  Fmneo  to  render 
a few  weeks’  serrice  in  the  British  Isles,  .\a  fioon  as  a s-ufficient  numbor  of  teachei^ 
supermtendenfs,  an<l  other  o<iucalionaI  men  wcro.availablo  to  promote  cla«  instruc- 
tion, we  undertook  this  us  a third  line  of  ser\ice,  Tho  first  conference  of  edacational 
secretanos,  hoM  in  July,  19KS  brought  together  3-1  men  who  were  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  various  forms  of  iHlucalional  at-tivities.  Plans  were  perfected  for 
beginning  this  work  the  first  part  of  October,  although  some  classes  commenced 
wnsidorably  earlier.  Registered  cnrollraonts  were  arriving’ at  tho  central  office  at 
the  rate  of  a thousand  a month  when  tho  armistice  wae  signed,  and  all  educational 
plans  had  to  be  entirely  roadjusUd,  JYom  that  time  on  the  main  objective  was  to 
place  in  English  iimvcndliefl  such  officers  and  men  as  could  secure  release  from  their 
miUtary  duties  and  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  university  study.  Gen- 
eral popular  eduiatiou  ww  abandoned  because  all  troops  were  removed  from  England 
except  tho  men  on  special  leave  and  those  couneclod  with  Headquarters,  As  tho 
men  ou  i^vo  were  in  England  only  for  a very  brief  time,  educational  work  was  of 
wurso,  out  of  tho  question  for  them,  except  os  an  occasional  educational  lecture  might 
be  enjoyed  at  “F>agle  Hut”  or  elsewhere.  N 

TLo  following  items  taken  irom  educational  reports,  issued  just 
before  and  after  tho  armistice,  wiU  give  a fairly /(bcurate  idea  of  con- 
ditions: 

h It  would  bo  quite  eaay  to  found  a Garfield  UniverBity  hero  with'  an  Aiiericin 
widter  student  aitUng  do^yn  on  a bench  with  a Young  Mori's  Christian  Association 
instructor,  provided  you  have  tho  inetrurtor  and  the  bench  and  provided  the  com- 
^d^  oflicer  doesn’t  call  the  soldier  away.  In  some,  campe  the.  Young  Men’s  ; 

Christian  Aseociation  hardly  had  a “ log”  for  the  men  who  wanted  to  study.  Cool 
prommemtions  cleaved  to  the  ixxrfof  the  soldier’s  mouth  in  a hold 

'-yi 


* uuug  AaeociAtioti  marquee.  In  mdht  camps.the  Young  Mea»a  dirior; 
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ii*in  Aasociation  camp  secretary  felt  too  o\’cr\vorke(l  with  the  obvious  cup-pasfiinp 
work  to  organize  and  supervise  serious  study,  and  in  October,  1918,  the  association 
hp.d  jttst  half  tho  number  of  educational  secretaries  sanctioned  by  the  Cabinet  vote 
on  August  1, 1918,  Tho  promisod  general  ordci-s  had  not  been  iss\ie<l,  so  the  neo<le<l 
cooperation  of  local  commanding  Ajfficcrs  had  to  bo  enlisted  indi\dduall3\  Tlie 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  looked  fonvard  to  tho  day  when  tho  etudent, 
the  teacher,  and  tho  log  could  be  brouglit  together  and  kci)t  there  for  a ( onriderable 
time.  J uflt  then  the  armistice  was  signed . 

2.  Tho  Library  service  during  its  first  year  tl^tributc<l  178,103  books,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  maps,  etc.,  to  troops  in  tlie  Unito<l  Kingdom  ami  disixiUdied  more  Uian 
twice  that  number  to  France.  Tho  ‘’stake”  set  by  tho  educational  conference  was 
to  have  25  per  cent  of  each  camp’s  constituency  reading  worth-wlulo  books  eaiii 
week.  (The  complete  figures  of  librarj'  material  .dLspiF^hod,  together  \rith  report 
for  September,  are  given  in  Table  12.)  PainphletsiAsiuHl  by  the  department  included 
“A  Welcome  to  American  ^Soldiers  and  Sailors,”  by  ian  Hay;  “To  Fighting  Amer- 
icans, ” by  Rudyard  Kipling;  and  “The  lliins’  Ally  in  Our  ('amps,  **  by  Clement  G. 
Clarke,  “.iVmerican  Home  ^'c^v8,  ” Lssuetl  daily,  proviiltnl  a real  attnu  tion  on  ^>0 
camp  bulletin  boards,  wliilo  every  cx)up6  ut  Amerii*an  troojis  leaving  l.ivorix)ul  was 
given  a double  c'opy  of  this  little  paper. 

3.  Educational  lectures  were  utiUzcnl  in  almost  as  many  camp.s  as  library  service. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  such  leeturoa  wore  Hupi>lic<l  by  the  leeture  bureau 
during  the  fotir  weeks  preceding  the  armistice,  Tliis  incUulod  42  given  in  conner- 
tion  with  “concerts”  in  cooperation  with  tho  social  doparUneut.  This  is  a etim- 
mary  erf  educational  lectun^a  given  during,  the  bust  tdx  months — May,  (io;  June,  S8; 
July,  44;  August,  78;  September,  9G;  October,  138;  U)tal,  509  lectures.  Based- upon 
the  average  attendance  during  October  this  should  mean  that  129,795  soldiers  and 
floilom  attended  our  educational  lectiu-es  t luring  tho  last  luilf  year.  The  goal  was 
at  least  one  let  turo  per  week  in  each  camp  t)f  3tX)  mon  with  50  per  cent  of  tho  men 
attending.  The  growing  strength  of  tiio  lec  ture  staff  rau.^d  tho  educational  serre- 
tariee  to  plan  not  only  the  single  lecture,  but  Icx  ture  .sorios,  thus  (?nhuiicing  the  inlu- 


cational  product. 

4.  E<lucationaKlftura  conducted  by  the  Y'oung  Men's  Christian ’‘AstHKmit ion secro- 
taries  to  placoa  .*:.i  nistorio  interest  were  very  jwpulur  in  nortli  Scotlanil,  Liv('ri>ool, 
Oxford,  Lomlon,  and  tho  Winchester  region.  History  was  thus  taught  on  tho  ground 
where  it  was  made. 

6.  Class  instruction  ran  tho  gamut  from  reading  onvl  writing  forillitoratee  to  prep- 
aration for  Annapolis  entront'o  ’examiufttiona  for  sailors.  Tho  latter  WTia  under 
taken  at  the  request  of  tho  naval  authoritios.  Sdhie  of  tlie  special  coursos  were: 
Motor  engineering  for  transport  mon,  “buzzer”  and  electricity  classes  for  signalmen, 
aeronautics 4or  100  construction  men  who  were  ouxioius  to  tmnsfer  to  aviation  units. 
Nineteen  different  subjects  were  offered  in  the  various  centers.  During  the  first 
week  in  October  149  crilollments  wore  registered  at  our  heatlquartors  from  arcaa  2,' 

6,  and  4.  Before  an  enrollment  could  bo 'counted  a student  must  have  attended 
^ least  three  class  eesrions.  Notice  of  liis  enrollment  was  sent  home  to  his  nsKt  of 
kin  if  he  80  requeeted.  We  felt  Uiat  w'e  had  merely  begun  with  tho  class  instruction 
program  during  the  sunnucr  while  we  were  building  our  organization.  The  “stake 
86\  was  20,000  students  in  classes  and  correspondonco  instruction  before  April  30,  ^ 
1919.. . We  expected  each  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  man'  to  utilizo  the 
services  of  five  part-time  instructors  securwl  from  the'Army  «ir  Navy  or  (drilian  neigh- 1 
borh<.x>d.  (See  Tables  13  and  14,) 

^ .'The  edttcatioiutl  staff  included  the  following  secretaries:  At  headquarters,  7; 
in  field,  43.  The  training  of  these  mon  in.  absolutely  new  educational  medioda  w'af 
a bH  slfiw.-  Two  general  conferences  in  London,  visits  to  field,  correspondence,  and 
•btilletiiis  were,  need  as  laeans. 
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(C)  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  fOR  PRISON  ERR  OF  WAR 

^ An  illustration  of  the  kind  of  work  done  for  prisonors  of  war  is 
given  in  the  following  account  by  J.  Gustav  \Vhito  of  the  education^ 
activities  conducted  among  prisoners  in  Switzerland, 

If  one  nmltiplies  this  enterprise  by  ^he  hundreds  of  points  in 
wliich  similar  work  was  done  in  the  belligerent  countries,  some  con- 
< option  can  bo  liad  Of  the  scope  and  extent  of  this  service. 

• KXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  J.  GUSTAV  WRITE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AMONG  PRISONERS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  work  done  by  the.  Swiss  Young  Men's  Chriatian  Association  for  the  LDtemo<i 
prifjoners  was  divided  into  two  distinct  grouRs,  that  for  tho  Germans  conducted  from 
Zu^h  and  that  for  the  PreneWand  Belgia^  conducted  from  Geneva.  The  Com- 
mission Romande  <lea  Inteme«  was  created  a.^  tho  agent  of  Uio  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  to  care  for  Freu(  h and  Relgians^intemed,  and  h was  with  this  organization 
that  I worked  to  further  educational  advantages.  I was  privileged  to  visit  some  22 
sUtioas  to  investigate  educational  needs  and  conditions.  I found  that  usually 
two  hours  per  day,  either  i|llhe  morning  or  afternoon,  for  five  or  edx  days  per  week, 
waa  tho  schedule.  Only  in  three  casep  did  I find  classes  conducted  in  the  evening 
for  the  men  after  they  had  returned  from  -work.  Attendance  was  usually  obligatory, 
especially  for  tho  iUiteiuuse.  Students  were  forced  to  attend  by  military  means 
rather  than  pedagogical.  Practical ly  uo  reward  or  recompense  waa  held  out  to  attaurt 
tlio  students  or  to  encourage  them  to  study.  Ixiyain  was  an  exception.  Hero  tho  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  had  planned  trips  to  mm  Id  farms  and  industrial  plants  as  rewards 
for  his  students.  Among  tho  British  Army  men  promotion  certificates  were  also  incen- 
tiv'ee  for  the  primary  studies.  ^ 

C-ommoudable  ^ucational  features  worc^  found  in  ^nearly  every'  station.  For 
instancc%  at  Zwcisiiiunen  a circular  was  sent  out  by"  the  Swiss  commandant  of 
tho  region  asking  all  who  wished  to  study  to  register.  A hundred  and  twenty  signed, 
twsemblod  and  tho  work  was  divide<l.  Four  stations  were  dedg^ 
nroa  os  centers,  for  tho  illiterates.  An  examination  of  2,500  men  showed  190  to  be 
illiterate,  hifty  per  cent  of  these  illiterates  found  work  within  15  days  in  order  to 
avoid  going  to  school.  At  Oberhofen  tho  interned  prisoner  who  was  a teacher  waa 
recompensed  by  tho  spetdal  privilege  of  being  allowed  W stay  out  until  10  p.  m 
All  other  intorncs  must,  of  TOurse,  report  to  their  hotel  at  supper  time  and  remain 
in  for  tho  evening.  At  Engel  berg  1 found  wireless  telegraphy  taught  for  the  muti- 
lated. At  Diabloreta  a sorioe  of  pnvcUcal  talks  upon  various  occupation*  were  given 
by  mtomwl  men  to  their  comnuios.  At  Sierre  I found  lOMoreccans  and  Algerians, 
black  mou,  a.<i  very  vtilling  studonta.  At  Clarence  a number  of  practical  vocational 
< ourw»  were  otiored  into  which  now  students  might  enter  at  any  time  and  progress 
at  their  own  speed  according  to  ability. 

privulego  extended  to  all  intomeo  men  to  enter  Swiss  imiversitiee  drained 
out  some  of  the  best  teachers  from  tho  various  stations  and  made  contixmity  of  edu- 
cationakwork  very  difficulty  The  relations  which  obliged  the  men  to  remain  in 
their  own  hotels  after  sup^r  also  prevented  general  evening  classes.  Textbooks 
and  materials  were  not  always  plentiful.  The  greatest  need,  however,  wemod  to  be 
for  a uniform  pl^  and  for  aggreesivo  promotion  of  educational  activities  from  some 
center.  Most  of  the  intemea  apparently  had  a misUken  idea  concerning,  the  condi- 
tio^ which  woiUd  exist  after  the  war.  They  felt  that  their  countiy  owed  them  a 
living  and  did  not  stop  to  figure.out  who  woiUd  pay  for  it  Our  prob^  was  to  give 
them  a more  accurate  conception  of  thejutu«»  and  arouse  their  ambition  so  as  to 
prepare  at  once  for  a changed  economic  condition.  The  diflacultios  which  we  had  tn 
m02»*-r21— Bull.  88 — ^40  . , 
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overcome  waa  tho  uncertain  of  the  inteme^the  fact  that  when  they  arrived 
they  were  too  weak  to  gtudy , and  when  they  w|^|rtronger  they  were  put  to  work  or 
sent  back  to  their  country.  Wo  also  had  to  contend**with  tho  genocxl  feeling  against 
ectoola  and  claasee  for  teaching  illiteratee.  This  impression  was  doublloss  decpeno<i 
by  the  employment  of  pedagogical  methods  ad^ted  for  children  in  instruction  of  men. 
To  overcome  those  <iifficultie8  and  solve  the  problem,  I submitted  tho  fallowing  plau 
to  the  Commission  Romande  des  Intomoe,  which  was  adopted  and  largely  carried 
out  beforo  I left  Z ..'itzerland: 

**  1.  Call  a two-day  meeting  of  leading  Swiss,  Frencfi,  Belgian,  and  British  (?)  repro- 
sentativee  who  are  or  should  be  intereeted  in  educational  classes  among  intemen. 
fliscuss  educational  needs,  problems,  and  plans,  and  be  guided  by  conclusions  formu- 
lated by  leading  internes  at  close  of  meeting. 

‘*  2.  Form  an  advisory  and  publicity  committee  from  among  inlemes  to  help  work 
out  the  plans  this  summer,  especially  the  advertising  campaign. 

“3.  Secure  nocosBary  cooperation  of  Swiss,  French,  and  other  authorities  to  carry 
out  foregoing  plans.  ^ 

“4.  Train  five  or  more  sujXjK'Lsing  teachers  who  can  ho  relied  iipK)n  to  stay  with 
the  work  through  next  winter.  This  training  should  include  some  pcnlagogics,  and 
iilso  close  study  of  the  methods  of  summer  schools,  night  s<'hool8,  corre^jpondenco 
schools,  apprentice,  'industrial,  and  occupational  schools,  and  especially  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Aseoedation  e<iucational  methods.  These  educational  supervisors 
should  have  the  qualities  of  a Young  Men's  Christain  Association  secretary^  especially 
reeoun^fulness,  adaptability,  aggrossivenoss,  and  a Christ-like  spirit  of  service,  Ila^'o 
each  8Uj>crv'isor  give  personal  attention  to  one  large  station,  but  visit  often  in  his 
assigned  region. 

“ 5.  Train  internes  as  local  teachers. 

“6.  With  tho  guidance  of  advisory  committee  ^thi.-i  summer  have  supervisors 
secure  text  material  and  prepaijp  sample  examinations,  inslruction?  to  instructors,  etc. 

“ 7.  Let  those  educational  supervisors  help  arrange  for  lectures  and  other  acUvitioa 
of  the  Commission  Roifcande  des  Internes." 

Another  worker  among  prisoners  of  war,  Julius  Ey  Ilockor,  waa 
for  a year  in  charge  of  a district  in  Austria  in  which  there  were  more 
than  150,000  prisoner^.  During  the  year  more  than  200,000  men 
passed  through  those  camps.  Classes  ranging  from  50  to  1,000 
students  each  ‘wore  organized.  Some  of  those  students  completed 
courses  And  received  certificates.  Tho  most  important  service 
rendered/ however,  was  that  of  popular  lectures  and  instruction  for 
illiterates.  Hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  learned  to  rerfd  in  these 
prison-camp  schools.  . 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  Dr.  Heickor  prepared, a manual 
entitlod  **  Organization  and  Program  of  Y.  51.  C.  A.  Educational 
' Activities  Among  Russians.^'  This  manual  outlines  the  essential 
f eAturos  in  any  plan  of  educational  work  conducted  in  camps,  and 
constitute  a re^rd  of  the  procedure  followed  with  the  prisoners  of 

war.  . ' . 

' The  organiMtion  centered  in  an  educational  committee  selected 
i^froxa  the  men  ^.camp  by  the  Y.  A.  secretary  or  other  competent 
Iverson,  T^ia  ^mnnttee  cousSIed  dfv  a general  educaUonal  director 
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and  a numbor  of  soctional  or  associate  directors,  one  for  every  500  to 
1,000  men  in.  camp;  a general  librarian,  a general  registrar  and  secret 
tary  of  educational  supplies,  such  ns  texts,  charts,  and  stationery. 
This  registrar  also  kept  the  record  of  students  registered  for  educa- 
tional work  and  distributed  supplies.  In  large  camps  soctional 
educational  committees,  made  up  as  the  general  educational  com- 
mittpo,  wore  also  organized. 

riio  toachinj^  stafi  inoludod  teachers,  loaders  of  study  groups, 
reading  circles,  and  lecturers.  M these  men,  together  with  the 
administrators,  \v(^  volunteers.  From  time  , to  time  little  tokens 
of  appreciation  wore  given.  Strict  discipline  and  punctuahty  were 
required  from  teachers  and  administrators.  A teachers’  training 
class  was  organized  by  the  educational  director  for  the  more  intelli- 
gent among  tho  men  who  wore  not ’experienced  in  teaching. 

In  tlio  program  of  educational  activities  tho  fiist  efforts  wmre  to 
arouse  interest  on  tho  part  of  tho  men,  most  of  whoimhad  suffered 
pliysicnl  privations,  and,  through  tho  long  period  of  separation  from 
home,  had  lost  interest  in  intellectual  and  miwal  values.  . Interest 
was  aroused  by  advertising,  educaliohal  rallies,  and  by  pereonal 
visitation  of  the  men  by  membeni  of  tlio  educational  committee. 
A munbor  of/educalional  poster^  were  prepared  ns  part  of  this 
rumpaij^. 

Educational  lecturiw  made  an  especial  appeal,  particularly  when 
illustrated  wth  slides,  films,  or  simple  blackboard  designs.  A 
number  of  written  lectures,  riclily  illustrated  wth  designs’  and 
pictures,  were  prepared.  These  lectures  wore  on  both  practical 
and  theoretical  subjects,;  and  could  bo  road  or  used  as  material 
where  tlio  lecturer  (5>uld  jspeak  without  a manuscript.  One  or  two 
lectures  per  week  in  each  of  tho  sections  wore  sufficient.  I\Tiore  tho 
number  of  men  was  too  l^go  to  attend  one  reading  the  lecture  was 
repeated  until  all  who  dtsirod  to  hoar  it  had  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Thoso  lectures  wore  distributed  tluroughout  the  comp  and  in  hos^ 
pitols  and  tor  working  patios.  Sometimes  men  in  the  camp  pre- 
pared and  delivered  lectures.  It  was  found  that  a wide  range  of 
interests  should  he  covered  in  the  lectures  and  that  not  too  many 
should  ho  given  on  tho  same  branch  of  knowledge.  Educational 
dassea  wei;o  organized  for^nost  any  branch  of  knowledge  for  which 
a teacher  and  te^lfooks  were  available.  Thirty  students  were 
regarded  as  a mammoln.  The  students  in  each  class  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  graded  with  reference  to  intelligence  and  knowledge. 
When  more  and  loss  advanced  students  were4n  one  class  the  more 
capable  were  likely  tp  drop  out.  Effort  was  made  to  supply  each 
student  with  a text,  and  for  this  piupoee  the  publicatioh  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  prepared  a number  of  bocks  in  Russian,  a list 
of  which  is  given  herewith:  \ 


Zwwo/T— The  Mochanic’fi  Trade . . . : 3, 000 

Zcyh*rw--<}©neral  Bookkoepinj? ' 4 OOO 

MUUch — Russian  Nationaj  Poetry 4,000 

/jrnato/— Loidfilativolustitutioiiflof  Wester n t'nrnpeuiKi  Americft.  },500 

TVA/cno/— Switzerland • 7(g) 

Korolenko’a  Selected  Works 

Toletoi’a  Selected  Works ^ 5 ooo 

TchekofPs  Selected  Works q Oqq 

Mctch — Geography  of  Rufwia ' 3 490 

Firfft  Russian  Reader , 18  580 

Anthology,  First  Part 2 898 

Anthology,  Second  Part . : 2 955 

Grammar . r 3 000 

Arithmetic,  First  Part 3 040 

Arithmetic,  Second  Purl 2 407 

/>.  N.  Roubahine:  , 


Popular  Chemistry 

Popular  Physics t, 

Popular  Astronomy 

Popular  lil  tides 

Popular  Cpsmology 

Dr.  Pavlotsky:  - *' 

The  Human  B(Kly:  Popular  lii(4ogy,  v\natoni\ , Physiology,  Puthologj-; 
audHygien5- 

%.  Finjt  edition.  - 

Second  edition 

Foadick—The  Meaning  of  Prayer 

New  Testament  and  Psalms 

West/all—^GBUB  of  Nazareth ; : . . ^ : ' _ 

ilecker: 


3,000 

3,000 

3.000 

5.000 
3,600 

6.000 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 

600 


' Knowledge  and  Faith 

The  Young  Men *6  Christian  Association  . 
Birukoff;  ^ 

General  Agriculture 

General  Agriculture,  second  edition  J. 

Rural  Huilding  Constructions 

usaian  calendars  (folders) 

uasian  poetera  (colored) 


.-r*.  . 6, 000 

. .......  3,000 

-X .4,000 

5,300 

- - 'v-..-  3,000 

. ...,....-200,000 
24, *000  * 


In  a report  dated  Geneva,  April  15,  1918;  Dr.  Heckor  pro^nts  the 
following  review  of  the  work  done  through  the  educational  pt^art- 
mentf^"  * ^ 


The  educational  department,  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Heckor,  which  has  b^en  or- 
ganised with  the  consent  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Harte  ^t  his  last. visit  of  September  17, 1917,“ 
has  been  wotldng  along  the  following  lines:  ^ \ 

L Supplementt^  educatiomd  activities  for  British  interned  in  Switeerland  :^,Ten 
lecturen  we*«  secured  who  yiidted  the  seven  organised  stations  on  an  avera^  of 
The  total^numberrof  .Jectiiree  was  73,,on  16  different  sub- 

Jepto,  and  I concert  tour.  Cue  to  difllculties  at  Uje  stetfons,  some, were  not  deliver^, 

^ ®f  lectures  actually  delivered  68,  with  a total  attendance  of  6,960.  Be* 
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ados  filing  lectun*.  wo  were  sending  educational  and  religious  litemturo  Fw 

was  done  through  tbo  agency  of  “Commission 
Komande  des  Internee.  I.y  which  tho  educational  ilepartment  was  sending  material 
and  equipment  to  the  huU  at  Salvan  and  Interlaken. 

2 Educational  activities  in  tho  pris-m  camps  of  the  belligerent  nations  are  carried 
on  through  tho.icspective  association'  bureaus  of  t#  various  countries  and  in  close 
c^peration  with  them.  To  systematize'  tho  educational  activities,  J.  Gustav  UTiile 
planned  an  educational  manual.  Tho  manuscript  was  completed  by  Mr.  Arni  with 
ho  cooperation  of  rniniorous  Swiss  university  professors  and  teachers.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  blench.  Russian,  and  Gorman;  ,5,000  of  tho  English.  French,  and  Gorman 
editions  have  bi-en  since  printed  and  moLf  of  them  have  already  boon  sent  out  to  tho 
lanous  coan tries.  In  resiwnso  to  the  suggeetions  made  in  tho  manual,  numerous  riv 
quesm  for  textbieks  have  reached  us,  whiidi  are  being  prympt^y  answered.  , .;k 

1 3.  The  Rossian  issue  of  the  Messenger  is  being  prepared  by  tho  educational  doiwt- 

ment,  and  ongiiial  articles  suitable  to  tho  Russian  mentality  furnislied  ' 

I.  Tho  c>diting  of  Russian  books  suitable  for  prisonom  of  war  wai^It  aA  p, articular 
necessity;  18  diffororit  ones  wore  prepared  and  17  were  printeil.  I5caides\ho« 
npmorous  volumes  of  school  books,  religious  books,  and  Riblos  were  iirocurcd.  The 
prcsoiit  actual  etex’k  ia  tho  followyig;  ^ / 

Rooks  and  pamplil,fij  on  popular  science ^ 

Vocational  books... .' ' ^ . . , ' ^ I0-30O  '• 

School  books  (readers  on  tho  Four  R’s,  etc  ) '<i'nnn 

■ ■ ■ 

M'’'* "JSS 

NcwTo.st’  nonts  with  Psalms - ^ 21000 

Total....  S7,‘J0O  ■; 

Of  those,  various  books  (11,941)  wore  already  scut  out;  the  rest  aro  being  propami 
to  bo  sentl.u  traveling  libraries,  deiieuding  upon  the  decision  of  the  senior  secretaries’ 
-oincrcnco  os  to  a-hother  tho  Russian  prisoners  are  still  expected  to  slay  in  captivity 
^ In  their  spo^y  retun.  is  ckpocled.  these  books  could  bo  sliippcHl  to  Russia  for 
use  in  numerous  invalid  and  soldiers’  homes.  Wo  have  also  procured  70  000  Russian  ' 
loons,  of  which  30,000  wore  sent  out.  . , 

6.  Tho  educational  department  has  hoen  rocniiting  socret.iries  for  the  soldieia’  ■ 
wc  .Ic  m France;  12  candidates  were  interviewed  apd  ()  of  thorn  wore  accepted.'- 
V).  Finally,  the  educational  ijqpartment  has  sen-od  as  A medium  between  the* asso- 
ciation interests  of  Amwican  setrctari.Hi  and  cilizons  in  tho  various  helligcrontcoiin- 

tacau^forwardiiigrequesta  for  necessities,  information,  etc. 

At  prd«nujjft.doiiartmout  is  working  at  plant  fo.  follow-u|ii#ork  and  work  aftfir  ' 
the  war,  which  it  expects  to  present  for  discussion  rt  tlio  present  conference. 

(D^  WITU  ABUtEB  AND  FCorLF:8  OK  fliE  ALUKN. 

The  Canadian  ExpedUionari/  Forces.— Under  Iho  auspidos  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  of  ( anada,  an  o.xtonsivo-Qduca- 
tional  program  for  tho  benefit  of  Canadian  soldiers  in  Franco  and 
England 'was  put  into  operation  in  tho  sununer  of  1917. ' It  is  sig- 
nificant that  tho  success  irid  vit'jity  pt  this  movement  appear  to 
have  b^u^duo,  in  largo  measure,  to  evangelistic  campaigns  cem- 
ducted  in  the  camj)s.  . 

..  v'  ' J:.  ; J.",,,,; 
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Dr.  H,  M'.  Tory,  presidefnt.oLthe  University  of  Alberta,  was  com- 
missioned to  survey  . the  conditions  and  to  provide  working  plans. 

- ^V^ithui  a month  after  his  arrival  in  Dngland,  700  men  were  enrolled 
at  Witley  Camp  under  volunteer  leaderships.  By  May,  1918,  the 
totfd  number  of  students  at  “Witley  CoUege”  was  1,065.  “Colleges'' 
were  also  organized  at  Bramshott,  ^aford,  Shomcliffe,  Basing- 
stoke, and  Epsom  in  England.  In  London  Qver  400  studenCs  were 
provided  with  free  instruction  by  the  authorities  of  University  Col- 
lege. In  France  there  was  estahli^ed  what  was  known  as  “Vimy 
Ridge  College.”  ' ' 

So  comprehensive  a program*  was  soon  in  operation  that  the  term 
TChaln  University"  was  adopted,  and  the  different  branches  were 
known  as  “Ehala  Collies."  The  eurriculum  was  based  on  the  best 
Canadian  university  standards.  Provisions  w^^ere  made  to  enable  a 
man  to  matriculate /or  universities  and  colleges;  while  the  more 
advanced  courses  were  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  hiih  to  com- 
plete his  academic  course.  The  subjects  included  history  and  eco- 
nomics, applied  science,  languages  and  literature,  agriculture  and 
busine^.  A special  course  on  problems  of  reconstruction,  dealing 
with  the  lessons  of  the  war,  the  economic  resources  of  the  Canada  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  conservation  of  national  resources,  reor- 
'ganizadon  of  industry  and  conunerce,  and  the  development  of  avia- 
tion and  transportation,  was  also  provided. 

The  direction  of  the  work  was  the  responsibility  of  an  ad  visor  v 
capunittee  consisting  ^Chairman,  Sir  Robert  A.  Falconer,  Presi- 
dent University  of  Toronto;  W.  C.  Murray,  President  Saskatchewan 
University;  Sir  William  Peterson,  McGill  University;  R.  Bruce 
Taylor,  Queen's  University;  A.  S.  McKenzie,  Dalhousie  University. 
•The.foUowing  extracts  are  from  an  article  by  John  L.  Love'<in 
of  May,  1918; 

•ThfiM  mext;  othen  of  outotauding  eminence,  in  the  scholastic  and  commercial 
i^ds,  vith  Dr.  H.  M.  Tory  at  thrir  h^,  are  placing  the  KhaVi  UniN^ersity  on  a 
hmad  an J comprdiensive  baiu  that  can  not  but  succeed  in  achieving  the  great  object 
^of  not  mmly  relieving  the  Canadian  soldier  from  the  tediousnen  of  camp  life,  but  of 
Quipping  hint  as thoitki^y  for  peace  as  the  army  training  has  equipped  him  for  war. 

In  the  alleges  themselyes  the  teaching  staffs  are  recruited  from  within  the  Cana-  ' 
dian  army;  and  coDms||:jEtf  diednguiahed  profeesms.  The  senate  is  prep&red  to  add 
to  the  list,  to  cover  aiiy  subject  whatever,  for  which  there  is  sufladent  demand. 

'.The  meWhave  edzbd  upon  theiFstudies  with  extraordinary  avidity;  so*  much  so  that 
the  lien wokld  app^  to  have  been  a timely  warning  rathejt 
* ibm  a liter^JsUteipent  of  fact.-  Eymi^nn  reeult^  have  h^n  al^t  astounding, 

A*  hpi|0o  loarvelouslyalert  brdns. 

' ' u^vendty 
) Ordihfl^ 

^ — TTT 'v.^ — \7T  «r=*«5*«phyi  that^ 

nt  f^jthW.Brith^  AdmJ^ty  .^amiiiation,  and  ev^  one  of.  them'  paa^.^  i It  fs  i 
nuch' to  aav.that  ihla  feonrd  in  nf  iVkA  tukw  Canadian  aiuiy  univemi^r^ 
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roch  u ^ enthua^  of  the  teaching  ata£f  and  the  dead-eet  eameetn^  of  the  rtu- 
dento.  Thede  eoldier  undergraduatoB  are  abeorhiiig  knowledge  as  a dry  sponge  drinks 
in  wfi^,  and  in  co^ection  Dr.  Tory's  remark’ that  never  in  all  his  teaching 
exj^ence  have  his  brains  been  “sucked^’  so  completely  as  when  he  is  lecturing  to 
a Khaki  College  class  is  most  illuminating. 

That  the  s^eme  looks  good  to  the  boys,  other  than  those  stricUy  of  thestudent 
Class,  IS  seen  m the  following  testmony.  Writing  to  his  mother  in  Brantford  Ontario 
the  writer  says:  * ' 

‘"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  started  an  educational  system  in  camp  now  (\Yitley)  and  by 
• paying  ^e  email  sum  of  24  cents  any  soldier  can  become  a student.  Almort  every 
branch  is  being  token  up,  ao  that  ohe  can  take  up  anything  from  the  dead  languages, 
of  TOurse  modem  too,  to  bookkeeping,  stenography,  etc.,  and  even  agriculture.  The 
<Ufferent  classes  are  on  every  night  for  two  hours  in  specif  huts,  and  I understand 
that  the  gr^es  of  the  students  are  to  be  recognized  by  the  educational  boards  in 
Canada^  So  it  is  a splendid  thing  in  every  way.  Will  give  the  bo)m  a chaiJce  to 
le^  a lot  free  of  charge,  and  will  also  ^ a nice  way  to  spend  the  evenings  in  winter 
and  even  those  too  old  to  begin  can  go  and  polish  up  their  rusty  joints.  The  teachers 
are,  of  course,  soldiers,  officeis,  and  N.  C.  O's.  There  are  a gpod  many  imivemty  men 
^th  degrees  in  the  division,  and  the  classes,  even  at  the  start,  are  not  mnatt.  There 
is  no  doubt  ateut  it,  the  Y . M.  C.  A.  has  proved  itself  a God-sent  institution  for  the 
soldiers—writing  rooms  with  material  supplied,  eating  countere  at  reasonable  ratea, 
slices,  Songs,  free  concerts,  libraries,  everything  possible  to  fill  in  the  men's  spare 
tune  are  ^aced  at  their  disposal , and  the^  don’t  forget  to  avail' themselves  of  aU  that*s 
going,” 

France  Foyers  du  Soldai — Union  Franco-Americaine, — In  the 
Foyers  du  Soldat,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  units  in  the  French  Army,  the 
teaching  of  English  made  up  the  greats  part  of  the  educational 
work.  All  the  American  secretaries  participated  in  the  instruction 
and  wijh  gratifying  results.  There  was  also  a limited  program  of 
^ lectures,  usually  illustrated  with  cinemas.  Many  of  these  lectures 
were  on  the  United  States.  They  did  much  to  bring  about  a bettor 
> mutual  imderstailding  between  the  two-  countries  and  also  to  inJorm 

• the  French  soldiers  on  modem  scientific  methods  in  agriciUture  and 

in  other  industries.  “ - 


A library  of  20a  or  more  books  was  placed  in  each  foyer.  These, 
books  were  selected  from  a- list  made  up  by  a special  commission 
appomted  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  There  is  no  doubt  thah'ttie 
Frehch  soldier  took  rnore  interMt  in  classical  literature  than  did  the 
^erican.  He  was  also  eager  to  study  books  oft  electricity  and 
intensive  agriculture. 


Willi^  Sloane  UoflSn,  who  furnished  the  greater  part  of  this 
material,  ai;^d  Who  speaks  frorn  a first-hand  knowledge  gained  in  War 
torvice  in  France  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  states  that,  whUe  the  program 
m e^  hut  wtCs  determine  by  the  immediate  specifil  neec&  Rnd  by 
the  Interests  of  iflie  secretary  in  chargh,  tlie  controlling  purpose,  on 
whtde,  was^  fhstOT  ar«i  develop  Mendly  relations 
France  and  Ar^hrica  by  giving  the  Frendh  soldiers  an  intrrnhtwknovd^- 
,to_  kteligent'totemst  in  the'-mitodls ' 
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of  men,  who  had^  been  taught  trench  warfare  not  to  think  too 
much.  While  the  organization  was  crude  and  many  of  the  teachers 
inexperienced,  the  results  were  far  greater  than  there  was  reason  to 
expect. 

The  extent  of  this  service  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  foyers  in  operation.  According  to  the  Association  Year  Book  for 
1918-19,  the  1,000th  foyer,  that  at  St.  Mihiel,  was  opened  in  Sep-, 
tember,  1918.  By  December  15,  1919.,  1,238  foyers  had  been  started 
and  at  that  date  848  were  in  actual  operation.  ’ The  personnel 
included  638  French  directors,  234  directresses,  272  American 
directors  and  4V  diioc tresses. 

Geographically,  foyers  were  foxmd  in*  France,  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  in  Belghim,  Luxemburg,  north  Africa,  Saloniki,  and  in  the 
area  of  occupation  in  Germany.  Units  were  also  established  at  naval 
bases  and  on  the  fleet. 

43eneral  oversight  of  the  work  was  given  by  a committee  of 
patronage  composed  of  representatives  of  the  French  people  and 
Government.  There  was  a special  bureau  in  charge  of  the  work 
of  physical  and  moral  education.  William  Sloane  Coflin  and  D.  A. 
Davis  were  the  secretaries  of  the  war-work  council  of  the  Y.  1^1.  C.  A. 
in  speciskl  charge  of  the  foyers. 

Warm  words  of  appreciation  of  this  service  have  been  received 
from  men  h^h  in  official  and  anny  circles,  as  Painlev6,  War  Minister, 
the  Premier  demenceau,  and  from  Gen.  Lyautey,  of  Morocco,  and 
Gen.  P6tain. 


Italy ^ Case  del  Soldaio. — In  1917  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  at  the  invitation 
of  leading  Italian  authorities,  civil,  military;  and  ecclesiastic,  extended 
its  wojrk  to  the  Italian  Army.  When  the'  armistice  was  signed  in 
November,  1918,  the  War  Work  CJouncil  was  maintaining  200  build- 
ings, and  was  active  in  318  hospitals  and  in  127  mihtary  barracks. 
Twenty  motor  routes  for  moving  pictures  were  in  operation.  Units 
were  established  at  all  the  r^way  stations  in  Rome,  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence, Turin,  Genoa,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Palermo?  •*  There  were  in 
service  223  directors.  Up  to  the  31st  of  January,  1019,  $6,842,000 
was  expended  in  Italy  by  the  War  Work  Council 
, The  need  and  demand  for  educational  work  led  to  the  organization 
of  class  work  for  officers  and  privates,  in  English  and  in  elementor}- 
subjects  in  Italian..  Lwturers  of  Itaban  birth  who  had  bved  in 
America  gavp  addresses  on  the  ainis  of  the  war  and  on  America’s  part 
^rein.'  A;  plan  of  propaganda  was  also  put  into  effect.  Men  of 
the  A.  Bta^who  knew  Italian  spoke  fb  soldiers  at  the  frpnt 

thoM  at  mobi^  pomts,  wd  to  the  peojple  in  the  citiee, 
on  the  iaaues  of  war.  . - :rV 

the  YvM;  C.  A.  woji  in  Italy  \ritb  the  troops  and 
t^:  peQplO|  ipL^  j^uc|itional',servico,  is  jgiven  in  an  article 


of  ‘lie  UniTereity  of  Arkansas,  under  , the  tiUe 

^'t^'  appeared  in  Nuwa 

AfUohgvi,  Rome,  June  16,  1919.  This  article  is  discussed  in  the 
Jimencan  Review  of  Reviews  for  September,  1919. 

Prof.  Marinoni  thus  describes  the  educational  work: 

T-  “•  development  of  the  entire  man 

i^luded  m ite  program  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet.  As  a huge  proporSmlfT; 

^ple  of  It^y  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  instruction  in  le^i^d  writ^ 
^ und^ken  with  zeal  and  ekiU.  A special  method  was  employed  Xreby  gro^ 
or  combinations  of  letters,  in  place  of  .single  letters,  were  LJit.  "On 

gb,  are  combirmtione  which  occur  frequently.  "Ca”  is  also  a good  Uamul’e. 

U T « Wo  hand  andSnjidds  L- 

ceesively  the  other  syllables,  forming  the  more  common  words,  as;  “Ca-ne  ” “ca-ro  ” 

g^ed  by 

Many  officers  and  soldiers  expressed  a desire  to  study  English,  and  in  that 
language  were  opened  at  every  point  where  there  was  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  station. 

Not  only  did  the  Italian  Government  cooperate  heartily  in  all  these 
en  rpnsos,  but  it  also  expressed  its  appreciation  by  letters  and 
by  .docoratioM  bostewod  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  as  the  Cross  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  on  one  secretary',  the  Cross  of 
Chevalier  on  five  others,  while  61  were  given  the  War  Ctom  A 

Di^t  “> 

tfreccfi.— When  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  were  first  opened  in  the  Greek 
m A^t,.191S,  it  was  soon  found  that  many  of  the  soldiere 
had  very'  htUo  education,  and  that,  furthermore,  a considerable 
number  were  unable  .to  read  or  write.  This  condition  was  Wy 
due  to  the  fact  that,  m addition  to  two  years  of  compulsory  militarv 
trainmg  prior  to  1912,  a large  proportion  of  the  soldiera  hi  beenS 
constant  active  service  m the  wars  in  which  (^reoce  had  boon  engaged 
for  the  pMt  SLx  or  seven  years.  Again,  the  Macedonian  Prov^ce 
from  which  many  of  the  Greek  soldiers  came,  as  these  countries  had  ' 
oon  under  Or^k  rule  since  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913  had 
^ compulsory^ucation  and  wore  also  without  good  school  systems, 
rbore  was  also  a demand  for  instruction  in  English,  as  many  of  the 
men  had  been  Jo  America,  and  a largo  proportion  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  could  go  to  that  country. 

To  meet  these  conditions  and  needs,  H>A.  Henderson,  the  Y.  il. 

G.  A.  secretary  at  Saloniki  and  Athens,  organized  classes  in  elementarv 
subjecto,  as  reading  and  writing,  and  maintam-1  lectures  of  a simple 
^aracter  m hist^,  geography,  and  other  common-school  subjeoto. 
aassw  m these  branches,  both  in  Greek  and  in  English,  wete  con- 
ducted m the  main  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildi^  in  Saloniki  and  in  alarge  hut 
operated  by  Ae  Y.  M;  C.  A.  in  Athens.  At  present  this  ^rk  In'' 
^ Gi^b^,  fpfmetty  prpfd^r  ot  sooiolr^; 
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in  the  UniverBity  of  Texas.  Two  or  three  native  teachers  are  assisting 
Prof.  Granberry. 

In  Athens,  Mr.  Vazakis,  a Greek,  educated  in  New  York,  and  with 
a doctor^s  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  educational  work. 

While  there  has  not  been  time  to  evaluate  the  results  of  this  effort, 
the  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  are  manifest.  Two 
thousand  per  day  is  the  attendance  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  in  Saloniki. 
At  present,  1 4 huts  are  in  operation  in  the  Greek  army. 

Reports,  memoranda,  and  general  orders  shew  that  educa- 
tional work  among  the  British  expeditionar}-  forces  in  Eg>-pt,  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  was  imder  direct  military"  control,  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  acting  in  close  cooperation.  Staff  oiFicers  not  only 
were  friendly  to  thi^  entorpiise,  but  in  several  instances,  gave  per- 
sonal attention  and  support.  The  classes  were  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  military  procedure  and  discipline.  The  program  was  a 
comprehensive  one,  including  physical  training,  commercial  and 
technical  instruction.  General  education  and  training  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a democracy 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction  were  also  emphasized.  This 
quotation  from  an  address  by^  Maj.  Hobart,  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Fifty-third  Division,  stationed  at  Aboukir^  is  significant  of  the 
viewpoint  of  many  British  officers : 

And  here  I come  to  the  general  education  of  the  mind.  It  ia  this,  and  not  his  tech- 
nical excellence,  which  makes  a man  a good  citizen  and  an  cfheient  member  of  a 
democratic  State.  The  fate  of  an  uneducated  democracy  is  writ  largely  in  history — 
Greece  and  Rome;  the  Nineties  in  France;  and  now  the  Bolshevists  in  Russia.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  stroas  the  importance  of  every  voter  being  in  a position  to  judge 
fairly  and  intelligently  the  issues  at  stake.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions  depend, 
not  only  the  safety  and  the  standard  of  life,  and  happiness  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  in  view  of  tho^px»wth  of  powers  in  the  East,  the  ultimate 
failure  or  success  of.all  that  we  understand  by  European  civifization— those  ideals,' 
those  arts,  that  social  life,  and  that  philosophy  handed  down  to  lis  from  Qroeco  and 
Rome. 

It  is  a commonplace  to  say  that  all  institutions  are  now  in  the  molting  pot,  but 
remember  that  the  molds  into  which  that  pot  will  run  will  be  decide^  by  us,  by 
this  generation,  predominately  by  those  very  men  who  now  form  the  British  army. 
*^610  is  only  one  way  I know  in  which  a man  can  arrive  at  sound  decisions,  and  that 
is  by  kxmwledge.  Without  knowledge  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  gusts  of  prejudice  and 
superetition,  of  mob  emotions  exploited  by  demagogues. 

There  , will  be  inevitably  great  di^ntent  during  the  next  Av'e  or  six  yoars.  Read- 
justment fuul  reconstruction  are  matters  df^immenee  diAlcultyi  Discontent  with 
* the'ran^Uons.to  which  they  are  returning  is  inevitable  with  men  who  have  learned 
a newstttkdaid  6f  living;  and  of  honor,  new  ideals,'  and  ^ new  sszue  of  comradeship  and 
solidity*' And  rightly  so.  There  are  tnanyi  things  which  need  alteration;  and  none 

ua,;c^(i.|o|^ a.ippment  ^t^plate  with  Aoy  of  our'inen  going  back  to 

the,  ptttuUtlons  qfeadi^tence  cpmnu>n;topoo^  great  dties^off^^l^d* 

of  this^dsnger  61  the  op|>^^  of  setting 

'n^y  righi-^t^'gie^  in  tbet  hiit^  of^ 
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■^e  nation.  But  the  work  miiet  be  done  soundly;  the  new  edifice  built  on  solid  foun- 
dations, not  a shoddy, patchwork  of  meretridous,  superficially  attractive  Bcheffies 
The  only  sure  guarantee  of  li^  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  voter  and  in  his 
ability  to  see  and  pasp  broad  iisues  through  tjie  tangle  of  personal  profits  and  preju- 
dices. The  indiddual  must  have  not  only  a general  knowledge  of  the  broad  facts 
which  history  has  repeated  again  and  again,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  the  great  minds 
of  the  past  on  the  ^ndamontal  and  unchanging  problems  of  human  life,  but  a just 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  art  and  Uterature,  of  the  daims  and  ^ 

functions  of  commerce,  induBtr>%  and  agriculture,  of  the  relaUonship  of  capital  and  I 

lato,  the  virtues  of  individualism  and  collectivism,  the  claims  of  other  clames  and 
other  people;  and  an  abiding  sense  of  pride  and  confidence  in  our  own  land  and  what 
it  has  done  in  the  past  and  may  achie\  e in  the  future.  * * * 

Gentlemen,  we  have  before  us  a period  of  opportunity  such  as  is  not  Hkely  to  occur 
again  in  the  lives  of  any  of  us.  Wo  have  now  a breathing  space  during  which  the  vast 
majority  have  ample  leisure,  awaiting  their  retiim  to  civil  life  and  their  proper  and 
ch^n  car^re.  How  long  this  period  will  last  before  we  receive  demobilization 
orders  it  is  impoeaible  to  say,  but,  long  or  short,  it  is  a unique  opportunity,  and  I ask 
you  to  do  your  best  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  helping  the  men  not  only  in  their  indi- 
vidual iuciusWial  requirements,  but  in  reaching  a broader  outlook  and  a more  balanc^ 
judgment  onuhe  tilings  wliich  lie  near  to  our  hearts,  and  for  which  indeed  we'  have 
been  fighting.  This  opportunity  is  unique.  It  will  never  occur  again. 

^ Hy  the  sweat  and  agony  of  war  we  have  attained  a feeling  of  comradeship  and 
app^iation  of  the  relationship  of  man  with  man,  and  a sense  of  trust  in  one  another; 
in  the  trustw;orlhine8S  of  our  fellows,  such  as  iS  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  world’s 
history.  This  comradeship  and  this  trust  may  the  greatest  asset  of  all  in  the  coming 

enucal  years,  if  wo  can  hold  to  it  and  be  true  to  it.  ^ ^ 

The  general  oversight  of  thb  enterprise  was  vested  in  an  educa- 
tional advisory  committee  with  headquarters  at  Cairo.  This  com- 
mi tt CO  consisted  of : 

R.  E,  Monteith-^mitli  of^the  Public  Security  Committee, 

Gilbert  Elliott,  principal  of  Secondary  Schools. 

William  Jessop,  general  secretary  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A,  - 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  G.  Howard-Vyso. 

Maj.  S.  Hobart. 

Maj.  A,  T.  McMiirrough-Kavaiiagh. 

Maj.  H.  C.  Cumberbatch. 

In  addition  to  this  central  committee  there  were  staffs  attached  to 
each  division,  of  which  there  wore  four  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  and  to 
the  base  station  at  Eantara.  \^icrevor  necessary,  special  commit- 
tees were  organized  for  battalions.  Abxmdant  use  was  made  of  local 
educational  facilities  u colleges,  technical  schools,  libraries,  and  mu- 
seums. It  is  mteresting  to  note  that  for  agricultural  instruction  the 
resources  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Cairo  and  of  that-at  Jaffa  were 
utilized. 


educational  work  was  put  into  operation  in  Egypt  pai  ticiilarly 
at  Alraandria  and  A.boukir,  at  Cairo  and  near-by  points,  at  the  base 
station  at  Eantara,  in  the  Suez  Canal  zone,  and  among  such  units  as 
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w'ere  stationed  in  Palestine.  These  educational  facilities'  »/ere  pro- 
vided for  British  and  Indian  soldiers  and  officers. 

The  lines  of  work  in  detail  were  instruction,  as  need  and  demand 
appeared,  in  agriculture,  commercial  advertising,  commercial  arith- 
metic,, reading,  history,  composition  and  ariJJimetic,  shorthand,  and 
bookkeeping.  In  a number  of  cases,  instruction  was  given  in  ele- 
mentary English  for  men  in  both  the  British  and  Indian  units.  Tlie 
following  time  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  range  of  work  and  the  sys- 
tem by  which  it  was  conducted; 


Instrcctioka'l  Clasreh— Left  Winq,  Command  Depot,  Sim.  Hi.smi.,  Decf.mbkh, 

1018 — Time  Table. 

^ 1 


Sub|ect.  1 Day. 

1 Time. 

agriculture. 

Ueut.  Tooftood,  Pvt.  Creed, 
flvo  lectures.  ^ 

i , . 

MonUay  to  IMilav , 

l/Mcmday 

\Tuo9Uay  lo  Friday 

1 10.30  to  12 

i 

(1  r umpany  No.  2 me.ss  hut. 

CO^iMERClAL  ADVEU* 
TISINO. 

Lieut,  Young,  six  lecturn 

1 ^ 

[ 

11  to  12 

10.30  to  12 

10.30  to  12 

Company  No.  .3  mess  hut. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC. 

Gunner  Hurley 

Mooday  lo  hYiday 

G Company  No.  1 mess  hut. 

REAblNO. 

Mr.  Jefferson 

(Monday, 

•(  Wednesday 

(Thursday* 

i ILLS  to  12 

! 10.30  to  lU.-V  ...i 
11.15  to  12 

Ill  Company  (0  and  7 i’In- 
1 took!)  mcsslmt. 

HISTORY. 

Second  Lieut.  Hennings,  six 
lectures. 

t 

Monday,  Wednesday,  j li,i5to  12 

Friday.  * ! 

K CTompony  No.  I mess  hut. 

COMPOSITION  AND 
ARITHMETIC. 

Bmbdr.  Shingleton 

plonday . 

Tuesday 

Weduotulav 

Thursday  * 

Friday 

10.30  to  12. . . . : . . 

10.30  10  12 

il  lo  12 

10.30  to  12 

10.30  to  12 

F Company  mess  hut. 

SHORTHAND  AND 
BOOKKSEPINO. 

Tnr.  OrH*. 

Bor.  MoNainara 

' , 1 

iMonday  lo  Friday' 



10.30  to  12 

■ - -$ — 

K Company  raess  hut. 

N.  B.— Tbos«  who  »r«  teking  arltbniaio  only  at  0 Company  I mew  hut. 


, xoncK. 

0.  R*s  who  ftre  deeiroua  of  attbnding  the  above-mentioned  cleasee  will  baud 
their  names  imae  eariy  ae  poesible  after  Joining  the  wing,  to  the  officer  in  charge  classes 
at  the  cla»  hat  j[£  Uompany^a  dining  hut  nearest  No.  i officers’  meea)  at  11^  hours. 

OWKN  OWEN^ 

. , ■ . Ma^,  Cornnumdin^^,  Ij^i  Wing, 
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By  tho  middle  of  December,  1918,  the  work  was  well  under  head- 
way, as  may  be  seen  from  this  summary  of  cuirent  classes  of  the 
Fifty-third  Division  stationed  at  Alexandria  and  Abouldr: 

FiFTY-TinnD  Division — Current  Cuisses  (Central  Schools). 


-Hindustani 

Advanced  telephone 

Ad\’nncod  telephone. 

Engliiih,  elementary 

advanced 

History 

. Oeoiptiphy. 

Mathemadcs^elcmontary. . 
Bookkeeping,  ad  vanood . . . 

Drawing 

Equitation 

Reinforced  concrete  structures 

Carpentry 

Cotton  trade  and  markets.. 
Agriculture 


OfBoors. 


0.  R*s. 


..f. . 
> IS 
*24 
40 
30 
1.1 
n 

42 

20 

34 


Karmlzig 

Historic  lecthros 

Bodkkooping  and  acoountw'c\- 1 

English  composition * | 

Shorthand —epood ! 

French I 

Arithmetic 

Advanced  matbematlos .\ 


Tradesmon{A.  O,  D.) 

Motor  mechanics  (motor  trum^- 
port  company) 


O.  R'a 


20 


SO 

24 


1&85 

«24 


ISO 

40 


> British. 


' Indian. 


Instructors  were  obtained  for  tho  most  part  from  tho  officers  and 
men  in  service.  Supplies  and  equipment  constituted  a real  difficulty 
fqr  a time  and  much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  utilizing  materials  in 
the  technical  units  of  tho  Army,  in  addition  to  the  drafts  made  upon 
local  educational  institutions.  A number  of  texts-  were  ordered 
from  London  to  meet  the  needs.  This  report  from  WiUiam  Jessop 
the  reprosGntati^^,  of  tho  Y,.  M.  C.  A.  in  war  work  in  Egypt,  gives  a 
summarj'  of  this -undertaking,  together  with  certain  interesting 
details  regarding  special  features  : 

il,?v“*  ““  appeal  W8A  made  to  the  univenritiee  committee  of 

the  Y^ng  Men  s Chnstian  Aseociation  to  send  to  Egypt  a director  and  staff  to  under- 
toke  ^ucauonal  work  witi  the  Egyptian  Exjfeditionary  Force.  During  negotia- 
tions hoRtiIit.ee  came  to  an  end,  and  with  the  object  of  hastening  the  establishment 
of  an  educational  orgiumation  Gen.  Allenby  requested  the  chairman  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
“ Egypt  to  form  an  educational  advisory  committee,  consisting  in  part  of  civilian 
and  m ^ of  mUita^omfers.  In  spite  of  the  late  start  and  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  demobil iflhg  of  instructors  and  students,  good  work  was  done  Some 
^hem  were  sent  out  from  England  and  other  profeaionals  were  found  among  tho 
troops.  Mwy  subjects  were  taught,  such  as  languages,  ancient  and-  modem;  mathe- 
matic, history,  geography,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping,  as  well  as  carpentry 

Educational  lectures  were  also  deliv- 
ered  i^htly  to  largo  audiences,  sometimes  oi  1,500  to  2,000  men. 

When  the  Egyptian  Nationalist. disturbancee  broke  out  in  the  early  part  of  1919 
educational  activities  were  for  the  most  part  suspended  except  7t  themin 
Tr”  t’  ^ considerable  and  greatly  appreciated  work  was  done  among 

the  Indian  as  well.  A unique  branch  of  the  educational  scheme  was  the 

Kho«l  of  ^yrfcal  education  formed  for  the  Fifty-fourth  Divisioh  by  Drl  G.  fleaver 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  phymeal  director,  this  ^ a great  succem  and  well  attroded  by  mad 
MWous  to  up  physical  tralhing  as  Uieir  fnture.occapation.  Thirty,  men  gradu- 
, attend  i^ved  tUplomw.  ^me  by,^  time  have  no  doubt  gone  into  Y Mt  A 
phymw  worV  ‘ : * ...  \ , . , ; * \ * 
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The  splendid  work  begun  by  Br,  Beaver  in  the  autumn  of  1917  still  goes  on, 
although  under  different  conditions.  It  was  first  organized  among  convaltgO^ts  to 
make  these  men  physically  fit  to  go  back  to  their  units.  The  plimcal  training 
scheme  meant  the  return  of  men  to  militaiy  duty  in  from  a month  to  six  weeks  shorter 
time  than  before  it  was  inaugurated,  and  that  in  a hot  climato  under  trj'ing  condi- 
tions. Now  that  the  war  is  over,  of  course,  this  phase  of  our  physical  work  is  largely 
finished.  / 

After  the  school  of  physical  instruction,  mentioned  in  the  educational  scheme, 
closed,  a skating  rink  was  taken  over  and  the  course  continued  there  in  the  morning?, 
while  at  night  a big  program  for  everyone  was  arranged  which  proved  a great  success. 
Two  of  these  trained  men  have  joined  our  staff  and  are  doing  M*ork  at  Beirut  and 
Damascus. 

Just  before  the  Egyptian  unrest  broke  out.  Dr.  Beaver  was  a«kod  to  orgauizelho 
Boy  Scouts  in  the  Moslem  schools  of  Cairo.  This  was  an  undreamed  of  opportunity 
to  begin  work  for  the  Egyptians,  who  badly  need  physical  (raining.  We  are  hoping 
to  receive  this  offer  again.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  done  jluriug  the  uprising. 
Br.  Beaver  is  now  compiling  a Boy  Scouts  of  Egypt  handbook  Spo(^l  part*;,  sucli 
as  on  birds,  minerals,  etc.,  are  being  written  for  It  by  experts,  and  the^bole  will  bo 
translated  into  Arabic. 


.*r— 111  its  educational  work  ia  Jlussia  during  the  war  Uie 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  sought  to  serve  the  Russian 
people  in  three  ways:  The  promotion  of  general  culture  by  teaching 
the  English,  French,  and  Russian  languages  to  military  units  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  in  giving  Bccreatioa  hy  a sondco  of 
movie  films  to  these  units;  and  by  presenting  the  sjnnpathy  and 
interest  of  the  American  people  to  the  Russian  civilian  population 


r 


in  their  time  of  need. 

To  achieve  these  aims  an  educational  department  was  organized 
09  an  integral  port  of  the  association  headquarters  staff  in  Moscow 
in  November,  1917.  In  spite  of  political  conditions  this  department 
.undertook  and  conducted  successfully  an  extensive  work  until  nearly 
a year  later,  when  it  was  reorganized  lyider  the  title  of  “Lecture 
Work  in  the  Allied  Units  and  for  the  Russian  People,”  with  R.  J. 
Reitzel  in  charge. 

This  program  included  two  enterprises;  A'^recreational  and  educa- 
tional film  service  with  lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  for  the 
military  units  and  civilian  population,  and  a demonstrated  lecture 
campaign  by  *P|:of . H.  Rohortson,  of  China,  in  which  every  impor- 
tant center  in  Siberia  was  visited^  and  lectures  given  to  both  soldiers 
and  civilians. 

During  the  summer  of  1918,  a notable  educational  enterprise  was 
that  known  as  the  Volga  Expedition,  under  tHe>d^ection  of  C.  C. 
Hatfield.  In  this  Expedition  a comprehensive  lecturo^nd  exlubition 
campaign  in  agricultural  science,  hygiene^  and  household  arts  was 
conducted  in.mom  thaii  40.  cities  and  villages  on  the  upp^  Volga 
by  means  of  a steamboat  furnished  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

* B.'R.  Ry^j|one  dfthe'i^retari  on  this  expedition,  has  described 
^ the  vrori^  ih  :^  in  the^^^  i^ue  of.  “ Rural  Mari- 
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publication  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  county  work  department. 
Mr.  Kyall^  as  will  be  seen  from  these- extracts,  describes  vividly  the 
needs  of  the  Russian  people,  their  eagerness  for  instruction,  and  the 
methods  employed  in  aiding  them. 

TilE  VOUJA  EirEDITIO.S. 

(a)  P?(m.-The  plan  of  the  work  of  tho  expedition  railed  for  the  development  of 
two  distinct  phases  of  work^ne  rather  etrirtly  related  tp  scientific  agricultural  edu- 
cation, the  other  to  the  more  general  human  and  cultural  problems  of  the  country 
The  agricultural  department  was  divided  into  several  subdepartments,  each  in 
charge  of  a s^ialust,  Russian  not  American,  although  some  had  had  American  train- 
ing.. Special  ernphasis  was  placed  on  field  crops,  hoHiculture,  poultry,  beekeeping 
dairy,  farm  macliinerj^  and  cooperation.  Most  of  the  men  in  cl*i^  of  these  deimrti 
raents  had  nsen  from  the  peasant  class  and  know  the  needs  of  these  people.  The  cul- 
tural department  took  up  the  more  general  questions  which  are  possibly  of  ^ven  moro 
fundamental  importance,  in  some  rases  at  least.  No  one  who  knows  Russia  can 
question  the  need  of  better  hygienjr  and  sanitarj-  conditions.  Ttio  American  Red 
Cross  very  kindly  financed  the  department  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Here  special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  giving  the  iieoplo  in  a simple  but  concrete  way  some  of  the 
elemehtary  conditions  for  the  control  of  contagious  diseases,  which  are  so  prevalent 
in  Rassia,  and  some  of  the  simple  tews  of  sanitation.  Great  interest  was  manifested 
in  tins  work  ana  a lot  of  good  was  sown. 

(b')  Babie^ph,j-^oohy.-Tbo  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  secretaries, 
Mimos  Dunham,  lirico,  Dickerson,  and  Mrs  Rj-all,  formerly  Miss  Cliilds,  cooperated 
in  developing  certain  phases  of  work  of  special  interest  to  women.  They  concentrated 
on  two  lmcs--riomc9tic  scirnce,  relating  especially  to  cooking  and  presonring  of  food 
and  tho  earn  of  children,  referring  particularly  to  babies.  Tlie  Y.  W.  0.  A.  also  cooper- 
auid  with  tho  Y.  M.  0.  in  some  special  rccrcatiimal  work.  This  work  was  at  first 
mtondeii  to  deal  only  with  purely  recreational  pmhlemsand  the  actual  demonstration 
of  games.  The  question  was  so  closely  related  to  the  whole  scli.xil  question,  however  ' 
that  tho  work  soon  broadened  out  into  conferences  on  a much  wider  range  of  school 
problems.  1 ho  toacliers  were  everywhere  most  anxious  to  become  acquanted  with  the 
American  system  of  education  both  as  to  scho<,l  cirricnlums  and  organizations. 
Ihey  were  also  deeply  intercslc<l  in  our  trade  and  agricultural  schools. 

(c)  On  board  6f  sAip.— Each  of  the  suhdepartmonta  mentioned  in  tho  foregoing 
pa^phs  had  assigned  to  them  Isioth  space  on  tho  steamship  JTfrzeneta  kr 
exhibition  material  w-tth  only  two  exceptions.  These  exhibits  were  made  a^  pr^tical 
M possible.  In  addition  to  liooth  space  for  exhiliits,  ono  room  was  set  aside  for  a 
l^turo  mom.  \\Tien  crowded,  aa  it  generally  was,  it  would  hold  possibly  200  people. 

It  was  won  eqiiipp^  w ith  an  up-to-date  moving  picture  machine  and  stereoptiren. 
Fort^tely,  a number  of  reasonably  good  reels  of  Russian  agricultural  subjects  were 
^ured  Md  also  a fairly  good  selection  of  slides.  Only  a limited  supply  of  American 
films  and  slides  was  available.  * - 

Besides  the  accommodations  tor  tho  exhibit,  whighTIta  fairly  large,  there  were- 
stateroom  Mcommodations  for  our  staff  of  about  40,  aa  welljta  the  crew  of  about  an 
^ual  number.  In  ad^tion  to  thte  were  the  large  dining  room,  the  general  office,  and 
monS^^  summer  amounted  to  approximately  $46 

The  boat  ^ secured  at  Nijni  and  the  fiirt  pliyr  had,  been  to  proceed  diiecUy  to 
which  la  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,River,  and  then  work  up  the  etream 
■^e  interital  revolutionary  conditions,  however,  prevented  the  expediUoa  from 
going  any  farther  south  than  All  summer  long  the  plana  had  to  be  changed 
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to  meet  pravailin^political  conditions,  and  the  work  was  greatly  handicapped.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  it  is  really  a question  if  this  is  not  tho’most  valuable 
piece  of  work*^at  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  has  done  u Russia.  It  was  a great  period  of  seed 
sowing.  During  the  summpr  the  exhibition  was  opened  at  44  different  placee  on  the 
Volga  and  Oka,  with  an  attendance  of  over  30,000  people.  No  one  dare  prophesy  what 
ra^y  be  the  fruit  of  this  siimmor’s  work. 

(d)  Superstiiithis  that  we  Many  interesting  experiences  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
expedition.  The  almost  universal  request  for  the  exhibit  to  stoy  longer  and  to  come 
apin  another  year  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work.  If  political  condi- 
tions would  permit  p^manont  work,  there  are  many  towns  where  association  work 
(X)uld  be  opened  at  once.  The  people  are  hungry  for  just  the  thing  that  the  associa- 
tioncangive.  At  one  place  the  boat  was  2iverets*  from  the  town.  It  had  been  raining 
hard  all  day,  and  the  patfis  were  nothing  but  slippery  mud.  No  one  had  the  faith  to 
expect  more  than  perhaps  a baker’s  dozen  of  visitors,  but  nearly  300  people  plowed 
through  the  mud  and  the  rain,  some  of  them  coming  not  from  the  nearest  town,  but 
from  a town  6 versts  away.  Similar  instances  pan  begivenall  along  the  line.  Of  couree 
there  were  also  many  superstitions  to  overcome.  Especially  was  this  true  in  the 
sections  where  th©  Old  Beliof\-ers  predominated.  Jn  some  places  they  said  that  we 
planned  to  get  all  the  children  on  .board  and  then  run  away  with  them.  Others  said 
that  we  were  trying  to  get  the  people  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  would  then 
turn  the  machine  gun  on  them.  Still  others  saia  that  the  Red  Triangle  sign  we  had 
painted  on  the  side  of  the  boat  was  the  sign  of  the  devil  and  the  Antichrist.  This  last 
superstition  we  met  everywhere,  especially  among  the  priests  of  the  Old  Believeo. 
The  Orthodox  priests  held  tha*  it  was  the  sign  of  a certain  Jewish  antichristian  otganii 
ra^n.  This  attitude  has  prwtically  compelled  us  to  give  up  the  use  oL  the  Red 
Triangle  among  the  peasants.  In  other  placee  the  peasants  thoughtjl^ we  were 
repre^tatives  of  the  Rod  Guard  come  to  take  their  land  and  them. 

At  still  another  place  the  pr^t  and  the  doctor,  who  were  with  us,  were  reported  to 
have  been  s^  putting  poisoihnto  the  village  wells.  One  day’s  stay  in  a village  was 
^ugh  to  dispel  all  of  those  superstitions.  Out  of  these  very  superstitions  and  objeo 
ttons  there  came  the  advantage  of  putting  before  the  people  the  purpcwse  of  the  amo- 
diaAion,  which  we  possibly  would  not  have  had  in  any  other  way. 

(«)  A dtty’a  trorl:.— An  average  day’s  work  may  be  of  interest.  The  boat  moved  from 
one  town  to  the  next  some  time  during  the  night,  docking  at  the  regular  pier.  After 
breakfast  most  of  the  memb^  of  the  staff  would  go  out  into  the  community,  each  mem- 
following  up  his  particular  interest,  the  instructor  in  beekeeping  getting  in  touch 
'Wth  the  beekeepers,  the  dairyman  with  the  local  men  who  were  interested  in  that 
line,  othewcalli^ontheprioets,  the  school  teachers,  cooperators,  etc.  The  program 
on  the  Imt  ope^^  at  2 o'clock,  with  spsirial  lectures  for  the  children.  At  4 o'clock 
would  be  a coherence  with  the  teachers  on  recreation  and  other  school  problems. 
At  the  same  time^  another  part  of  the  boat  would  be  a conference  with  the  men  espe- 
cially interesMjn  cooperative  work.  The  program  for  the  adults  opened  at  6 in  the 
evening,  the  fiiithour  or  so  being  given  to  an  explanation  of  the  exhibit  in  the  booths; 
then  would  begin  the  program  in  the  lecture  room,  illustrated  by  films  or  with  slides. 
The  program  wuld  run  m follows:  CSare  of  Children;  the  Canning  and  Preserving  of 
Food;  Talk  on  the  Y*  M.  C*  A.  Work;  Field  Crops,  Dairy,  Poultry.  Very  frequently 

^pedalgroupewmddgettogetherforoonferenceonspecialphasesofagriculture.  Each, 
ovenli^  a oonierence  was  held.  . ^ 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  classes  in  English  French 
among  St^ans  in  Moscow  and  ^ong  the  Czech  s^diors 
hi  ^b^a;  , At  Y^adiYostok,  Batbin,  Habapovsk,  and  Iriratsk, 
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6uring_the  winter  of  1918-19,  claasea,  particularly  in  English,  were  in 
operation  at  civilian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers  in  these  cities.  This  wofk 
^umed  a substantial  character  at  Vladivostok,  and  the  applicants 
for  ei^Ument'  far  exceeded  the  supply  of  teachers  and  material 
available. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bulletin,  published  biweekly  at  Vladivostok  by 
the  national  headquarter  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
m Siberia,  has  much  material  on  the  educational  work  in  Siberia  and 
with  the  armies  in  north  Russia,  ^ Despite  disturbed  conditions,  do- 
cideu  pHTogross  is  being  made. 

R.  J.  Reitzel,  director  of  the  lecture  bureau,  gives  a full  abcount  of 
that  service,  from  which  the4e  extracts  have  been  taken: 

The  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  bo  far  as  adapting  itaeU  to  the  needs  of  Ru»ia  is 
-iu  Thia  in  eepecially  true  of  the  work  of  the  lectuie 

bureau.  The  object  of  this  part  of  this  report  is  to  show  what  facts,  as  gathered  from 
oiiwrien^  throughout  the  past  winter,  are  worthy  of  interest  and  consideiation 
Hrst  Scieuufic  demonstrated  lectures  on  “The  G^oscope”  and  ‘'Wireless  Tolcw- 
mphy  Imve  b<^n  dolivcied  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Robertsonin  Vladivootek,  Pogranechpk. 

Habarovek,  Harbin.  Irkutsk,  Ekaterinburg, 
CMyabinsk,  Potropavolosk,  Omsk,  and  Tonwk.  This  tour,  including  a trip  to 
C na.  has  ukon  tee  better  part  of  a whole  year,  during  which  tune  Prof.  Robertson  ' 
traveled  closo  on  to  20.000  miles  under  most  trying  conditions.  A few  figures  which 
teow  the  graUfyxng  results  in  attendance  and  approciaUon  called  fo^  by  Prof, 
^bor^ns  lectures  are  the  following:  Vladivoetok,  14,160;  Ekatorinh^  4 225- 
IrkuUk  4 540;  Omsk.  10.030;  Tomsk.  5.791.  The  grand  t^ital  attendance  bM.Osf’ 

The  different  groups  served  by  these  lectures  were  from  all  the  allied  soldiers  in 
Sib«m,  with  special  campaigns  for  the  /3zocho-Slovaks,  and  in  the  Russian  cities 
such  groups  as  the  schW  children,  raUway  employees,  engineijring  socioUes-eome 
lectures  being  for  tee  educated  class  of  people  and  many  especially  deaigimd  for 
^ups  of  w^ki^  men.  In  Omsk  special  intoiwt  was  manifested  by  theministor 
of  trade  ^d  mdimtry,  and  in  Tomsk,  the  cultural  center  of  Siberia,  the  lectures 
were  rocmved  with  gr^t  enthi^m  by  the  leader,  of  the  educational  insUtutiona 
The  groat  servira  that  Prof.  Robertson  has  rendered  Russia  in  his  two  years  of  lectur- 
mg  hero,  ai  well  M,^ho  value  of  his  work  to  ths  association  movement  in  its  intro- 
ductory sta^  m thu  land,  can  not  at  this  time  be  moasi|bd  or  stated.  Prof.  Robert- 
ron-suituii^  up  tho  possibiUties  most  significantly  at  the  conclusion  of  hia  lecture^ 
tour  and  second  y^  m Russia  whemhe  said  “Russia  without  a doubt  is  and  will  1 

be  one  of  the  greatest  lecture  fields  in  tho  Vorld.”  ^ 

tond  lUustratod  lect.^:  Tho  need  for  a complote  library  of  sUde.  for  iUua  " 
tratod  iTCturee  upon  all  lines  of  scientific,  vocatioflsl,  mid  popular  subiecte  with 
manuscripts  wd  proper  facUiU^for  circulating  tho  samefW  been  fully  tested  out  and 
these  .lUustratod  lectures  hav>  been  held  in  the  town  haU 
wth  tea  hearty  indorsement  of  the  mayor.  Thoiectuies.  ware  given  by  a local 
Ruwim^UMtor,  wh<^  ^i^  added  gmUy  value  of  the  sUdas  wd-texts. 
Thi^is  the  Ideal  we  haVe  in  mind,  namely,  the  stimulating  of  \-olunteer  lecture  work 
in  tho  local  association.  . 

thi.  the  Ru^  texto  for  these  leotures  we  are  now  having 

ihaoi  wat^a  m Rtupian  ^aatead  4^ndiag  u|i|m  tranc^tlons.  . . , • 

« Edu«tional  StUl  anpteer  experiirwiit  Uurt  lu>s  been  fuUy  carided  oul 
;Aboys^.vaiM«.C!l.*n  edu^^  fijm  seryfcs.in  the  city  oeirtets.and 
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a little  mo7e  space  should  be  devoted  to  it.  our  city  work  for  civilians  the  call 
for  educational  filma  with  a bit -of  comedy  thrown  in  has  been  way  in  excess  of  w'hat 
we  have  been  able  to  supply.  Kuasian  educators,  who  are  members  of  our  com  mi  t- 
tece  on  city  work,  testify  to  the  great  poesibilitiee  of  this  sort  of  work  as  an  educational 
feature.  The  showii^  of  educational  films  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  alone;  programs  have  been  given  gratuitously  in  city  schools  and  before 
other  grovpe,  such  as  railway  employees,  sport  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  soldiers,  etc.,  so 
that  it  thus  becomes  a great  ppsaibility  for  extension  work. 

The  value  d all  this  is  brought  home  to  us  when  we  realize  that  good  pictures 
offered  to  the  general  public  in  the  moving-picture  theaters  are  few  and  far  between. 
Graham  reports  in  his  book  on  Kussia  that  a local  Kussian  newspaper  made  a survey 
in  five  towns  of  just  what  was  being  offered  the  Rureian  public  by  way  of  films. 
The  census  in  1917  was  as  follows:  Russian  cinfemasr-Scientific,  2 per  cent;  historical, 
3;  Industrial,  3;  nature,  4;  farce,  20;  Ifirid  drama,  60;  polite  drama,  8 per  cent. 

Also  we  must  realize  that  the  greatest  number  of  these  films  were  produced  in 
Germany.  A year  ago  in  Vladivostok  practically  all  {he  films  shown  were  of  German 
origin  and  had  running  through  them  a subtle  thread  of  German  propaganda.  Thus 
we  see  very  good  reasons  for  maintaining  a counterattraction  and  the  great  need  of 
securing  the  right  kind  of  films.  At  the  present  time  we  have  machines  placed  in 
the  city  work  at  Vladivostok,  Habarovsk,  Harbin,  Irkutsk,  Omsk,  and  Toii^. 

There  has  p/sver  been  any  doubt  in  our  minds  about  the  value  of  the  educational 
the  present  villages  of  Siberia.  When  we  see  the  great  need  of  educatioiL 
there  and  realize  that  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  centers  of  education  and  the 
interchange  o{,  ide^  have  practically  been  confined  to  the  intellectually  walled 
citi^  of  HuaBia;  further,  when  we  realize  the  dearth  of  books,  other  reading  matter, 
and  all  the  modem  facilities  for  public  enlightenment,  and  also  consider  that  even 
though  there  wore*  an  abundance  of j^ch  things,  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  peasants 
can  not  read  or  write,  we  can  appreemto  what  a scientific  short  cut  in  the  problem 
of  educating  the  peasant  is  a picture  thrown  on  the  screen.  The  simple  peasant  can 
vunderstand  with  delight  and  interest,  and  when  ho  hoars  the  interpretation  given  by 
a capable  and  sympathetic  lecturer  in  the  language  of  hLs  own  village  ho  beams  with 
delight'as  the  wonders  of  the  outside  world  are  unfolded  to  him. 

riming  the  past  winter  the  committee  on  public  information,  in  cooporaticfn  with 
the  Zem^rtvp,  has  circulate  throughout  a*  number  of  the  .villages  in  IMmonikaya 
Province  two  moving  picture  lecture  outfits.  In  these,  pictimes  wore  showji  on  such  sub- 
jects as  industry,  agriculture,  mining,  natural  scener>',  and  community  welfare^  while 
tuually  the  occasion  was  concluded  by  a good  clean  comedy,  w'hich  never  failed  to 
a^tte  alauj^  i|nd  send  the  people  away  happy.  The  l<H:turers  accompanying  the 
films: Were  capable  Russian  engineers  and  agricultural  experts.  . Interesting  te^ti- 
tnbni^  in  regard  to  the  impressions  created  wore  secured  through  the  maintenance 
of  a spwial  box,  into  which  those  who  viewed  the  films  could  drop  written  criticisms. 
A few'  of  these  t^timonies  '^11  suffice  to  show  tho  success  of  the  project:  ' , 

• 1.  From  a 10-yearold  boy;  “The  beet  picture  I liked  was  alx)ut  school,  whore  chil- 
dren walked  horn  the  school.  I liked  it  because  it  was  so  nice/' 

' S’.  Prom  a 28-year-oId  peasant:  “Exceedingly  thankful  to  the  lecturers  for  their 
great  Vdrk.  I ho^e  that  with  your  cooperation  we  will  have  on  the  screen  in  our 
'Wlli^ 'Petibvka,  a number  of  pictures  relating  to  farming^like  preservation  of  for^ 
ests,  scientific  dairying,. etc.,  which  pictiires,  I believe,  would  awaken  initiative  in 
our  slumbering  population,’’  . 

" ^'3.  ’pother \>ner  “I  liked  all  the  pictures,"  but  best  of  all  was  about  alcohol, 
becaw  I suffer  mysdf  from  it,  bbt  nobody  belii^es  that  drinking  is  a disease.  Con* 
ihiue  yptir  /m  Vorobiev.^'  • 

*Tes,  the  peasant  has  sc«n  light  for  the  firrt  time  and  this  will 
^bdnk]j||Kl4^^  leitvfa  di^p  trace  hi  ^esouUi  pf  thtt  dark  people,^ 
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who  watehing  the  pictures,  dream  of  what' they  saw  and -heard.  But  the  people 

‘hat  it  is  not  enough  to  listen;  we  nnut^ork 
ac^for  swee^voiced-vultures  sop  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  people  ’#• 

the  audience  around  the  lecturer  alter  the  performance  is  over 

Mking  all  TOrts  of  questions,  reveals  the  eagemos  of  the  rural  population  for  educa- 
U as  wo  1 ^ their  desire  to.aiulyzo  critically  their  own  mode  of  life  to  the  end  that 
■ whol  hft  thenooelves  to  a higher  plane  of  civilization.  T.ikewieo  the  need  fo'r 
w^leeome  entertainment,-  in  the  rural  districts,  is  even  more  paramount  than  in  the 

hourth.  hilw^es.  Another  factor  iu  our  service  will  be  the  circulating  of 

h ' 1 publication-  bureau  in  Berne,  Switzer- 

land. Tivo  hundred  h..mries  of  .W  Russian  books  each  will  be  distributed  from  various 
^ out  through  some  such  organization  as  the  Zemstvo  to  the  villages 

The  boolm  are  standard  Russian  educational  publications  and  should  find's  h^dv 
welcome  in  districts  where  they  have  practically  nothing  at  prewnt  to  read 

Fdlh  ^y  wo^k.  The  lecture  ^bureau  has  been  able  to.  afford  a great  deal  of 

f^url  The  nr"r"  f in  the  wav  oteducational 

lectures  The  ^an  has. been  to  use  all  p,«sible  lecture  talent  of  the  secretaries  who 

have  como  out  from  America,  and  almost  every  secre^  has  been  used  in  this  w#. 
The  Young  Men  s Chnstian  Association  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  secretaries  wh^ 

>n  some  of  the  most  inter- 
ring events  of  the  p&t  few  years.  Our  ideal  in  regard  to  our  soldiere  has  been  to 
fi^h  one  r>d  lecture  a.week  at  all  points  where  there  arc  secretoiies.  au^^S 
wath  ono  or  two  exceptiona  has  been  carried  out. 

In  the  western  field,  among  the  Czechs,  Mr.  K.  P.  Miller,  who  is  in  charge,  has  done 
^excel  ent  piece  of  work  of  promotion  along  jecture  lines.  He  has  de^loped  some 
good  lectures  that  ho  himself  has  giiron  on  numerous  tours  among  the  Czechs  He 
has  a so  intorfflted  all  the  secretaries  at  work  for  the  Czechs  in  doing  their  utmost  in 
maintaining  tbe  morale  of  the(  men  through  helpful  talks. 

of  t^lt  ' '‘■Jf  l‘»-  Russia,  other  services  that  are  prov-ing 

aid  fir  n n -7  of  phoK^raphs  for  individual  secreted 

and  forpubhcity  purposes,  and  tho  issuanco  of  the  weekly  Y.  M.  C A Bulletin 

Also  a groat  deal  has  been  donain  tho  way.of  turning  out  posters  and  suitable  pictures 
for  decorating  vanoua  soldier  huts.  It  sliould  be  noted  also  that  we  ha^iLtalled 
10  mono  machines  in  the  Army  w<yk  for  om  aoldfers  in  this  district,  and  will  soon 
ha\  o that  number  operating  in  tho  western  field  for  tho  soldier  work  there 
July  6 a training  couise  for  Russian  toache.v^womcn  arid  men-was  started  with 
an  attendawo  of  about  20  teachers  from  VMivos'tek  rind  the  surrounding 'towns  and 

oiganizatioM  is  fiw  of.char|f  and  its  object  is  to  prepare  trained  men  and  women 
for  work  with  childroh  and  ;^uth  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  Siberia 
nesult,  03  mmmoHzM,  by  E.  C.  PeUn.~\%  te  too  early  as  yet  to  measure  results 
from  such  an  extended  and  varied  program.  %o  frequently  tho  association  lead^ 
wwe  handicap^  by  a lack  of  nmterials  and  equipment  to  carry  on.the  work,  besid* 
military  necesmty  compoUed  the  abandonment  of  programs  whUe  in  the  initial  slagee 
of  development.  It  is  not  tpo  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  ground  has  been  bi^on 
i^any  centers  t^ughout  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  some  seed  sown.  • Tho  real  ' 
watering  and  cultivation  that  must  come 'as  the  neirt 
in  the  development  of  this  work.  A brief  statistical  statement  might  wm-e  to 
mak^  clear  some  o{  the  general  stateme^  made  above.  * 

Number  of  students  in  elaaaw  at  viuious  pointa...... 650 

Number  of  points  at  \^ch  some  educational  work  was  done*  : ^ -ix 

Number  reached  throiih  lecture  progtamg ...t......  Voo  Ot^ 
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« On  the  baais  vof  ^q^ence»  supplemented  bjstudy  of  the  needs, 
of  local  ntuatibna  and  a critical  testing  of  the  forms  of  education 
that  ai^  most  Bkely  to  meet  the  needs*  of  the  constituency'  tb  ho 
wcved',  astandvd  pfog^ram  of  educationsl  activities  has.  been  fprmu- 
lated«  The  nn^in  heads  under  which  ti^ese  activities  are  grouped 
are:  (1)  Heading,  through  libraries'and  reading  rocnns;  (2)  Lec- 
tures and  informal  talks;  (3)  Educational  chibs;  (4)  Class  lecture 
series;  (^)  Evening  classes;  C^)  Association  day  schools;  (7)  Exten- 
sion features;  (§)  ^English  "for  foreigners;  (9)  Special  courses;  (10) 
Boys’  departments. 

Annual  examinations  are  also  conducted  in  certain  standard  sub- 
jects through  the  educationdl  department  of  the  International 
Comixiit^tee. 

BEADINO. 

•vAa  trill  bp  fxom  an,  exanunatipn  of  the.  statistical  tables  "for 
1917  and  1918  (Table  2,  pp.  51*;  62),  in  1917  there  were  19  a«o- 
eiations  in^Ach  of  wldch  6,000  or  more  books  were  drawn  from 
the  libraries  and  used  by  members,^ the  largest  circulation  for  1917 
that  sidp branph  in  New  Gty7 with  86,120  books;  the 

smaUestcR^ation  is  that  of  Kichmond,  Va.,’  with  a record  of  6,040 
books.  In  1918,  13  associations  report  5,000  or  more  boola  drawn 
and  used.  Presumably  the  falling' t>ff  is  due  in  p^  to  disturbed 
conditions  as  a result  of  the  war,  and'probabjy  also  to  thp  growth 
ot  the  public  library  service  trith  whidi  ^ency  many  associations 
are  increasingly  cooperating.  It  should  be  noted,  furthermore/  that 
-of  the  19  associations  reporting  ix).  this  table  for  1917,  8 were  railroad 
aAsociations,  and  in '“191 8,^  6 were  railroad  associations.  In  1918  the 
west  branch  of  New  York  City  abo  shows  the  lai^t  cinjplatioh, 
pmely/j86,854.  ^ l9lf,  on  the  Tbj^  of  jepori»  pscOived  firbm  858  • 
associations  565,^71  booto  were  read,  of  wJiich  347,319  were  in  city 
^a^odations/^  206,6^  m railroad  associations,  1,527  in  colored  bien’s 
association^;  In  1918  olr  file  bhAfi^of  reporta  :^m  774  associations, 

'meteLbers,  distributed  as  follows*: 

, Oity  aSK)datioQB; . * vw . . . * V.# . * - wi . ......  < ^ ^ i .....  - 296, 623 

. 263<  1S3 

' vColored  men's  a«odietioiia. . j. . ...  .7*  * . . w . v. . . . 3, .074 

; V >*Aimy  and  Kpvyasfldfcifttioiis.. . V.  128,300  , 

^ fSpllM  through  libi'in  Uirge  numlto 

'W  a^ia^onsmaint^aaft^l^/^^ 
ioab^inagfttun<^and  joupi^ 


m 


City  aaaociatioDs 


^ ^ , . 26,  m 

l^rcM^  aaBocutiODa g ggg 

Colored  moo’s  aasodations ’ ^ 
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In  1917,  35,598  periodicals  were  reported  u on  file,  distributed  ufi 
follows: 


In  1918  there  were  41,008  on  file,  distributed  ns  follows: 

/V  ' ^ ^ 

City  aaBOciationa ^ 

Railroad  aasociatioiia 8 S19 

Colored  men’s  aaaociations ’ ^ 

Army  and  Navy  associations ^ 

While  the  reading  of  books  and  periodicals  is,  to'  some  extent 
for  purposes  of  recreation,  there  is  an  increasing  eflTort  to  guide  ‘ • 
men  and  boys  in  systematic  courses  of  reading  and  study,  and  to 
relate  their  reading  to  lectures  and  class  work  done  under  the  auspices 
of  tho  educational  department. 

Plans  are  now  being  conaidered,  in  cooperation  with  the  America 
Library  Assoctation,  for  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  associations 
espccidly  in  making,  larger  and  more  efl^ective  use  of  the  lesomce^ 

The  admirable  results  secured  id  the  war  camps  ‘ 
U^ugh  such  cooperation  with  tho  war  service  of  the  American 
Library  Associalion,  give  good  grounds  for  looking  for  a large  develotv 
ment  in  this  field  with  the  homo  associations  in  the  near  future. 

• ’ iECTUREa. 

As  %nll  be  noted  from  Table  3,  lectfires  and  practical  talks  constitute 
an  importMt  service  of  tho  ^ociatipns.  Those  lectures* arid  talks 
cover  a wide  r^ge  of  topics.'  During  the  period  of  the  war,  much  '■  . 
use  w»3  made  of  this  means  of  educatioh  to  give  members  and  others 
m attendance  an  understanding  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  was  an 
offwtivo  me^  of.combatmg  the  propa^da  against  the  interests 
df  the  ITnited  States  and  of  the  AlUed  nations.  Other  lectures  deal 
|nth  qtiestions  relkting  to  the  conduct  of  life  and  techaicol  asad 
business  subjecte.  The  associations  have  been  able  to  secure  as 
lecturers,  men  of  the  highest  ability;  and  in  a number  of  cities,  these 
loett^  are  regarded  as  furnishing  exceptional  opportunities.  The 
tfttbndance  is-ilot  limited  to  mambera.  In  some  instances,''  admission 
1003  are  chaigtad,  but  if  sb,  ahe  merely  riommal;  os'tho  expetifnesmtH 
in  the  met  through  contributions.  * : 

pie  infomal  talb  arp  usually  giyen.by  i^en  from  the  coiimtlnity, 
to  small  groups,  as  a rule,  upon  snbjecis  of  immediate  interest. 

* *?  * snob  ta&B,  an  iiatereat  jdftv#>p8  that  Jeadk 

to.the^ormatib®  ^iW4re®dimg^uh)or  of  a dl^  4©  WfNieitheiiBbiact 

? th?  tehlt®,  there  were4R  aaSoi^tido* 

reportmg  -W  ar-^too«t:  eduoatipioal  Jeoturesi  rtiittsa®  esdj,  'mAM 

- .»»;«•  &'  -i  ..  ^ . .. 
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1918,  39  associationfi.  Here  again,  the  influence  of  the  war  appears 
in  the  smaller  number  maintaining  this  form  of  work.  The  totals 
show  that  in  1917  there  were  given  14,375  lectures  and  talks,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

City  aaaociationfi 9»  337 

County  aasociations ‘ 2,  ^90 

Itailroad  aasociatioos " : 2, 239 

Colored  men*8  associations 378 

Army  and  Navy  aseociations 131 

In  1918  there  were  given  il,931  lectures  and  talks,  distributed  as 
follo’^: 

■ City  aesociations 7,  888 

County  aasociations 1. 074 

Railroad  aasociations 2,707 

Anny  and  Na\'y  aasociations t 262 

EDtTCATlON AL  CLUBS. 

The  alert  secretary,  general  or  educational,  is  constantly  encour- 
aging groups  of  men  or  boys  to  organize  educational  clubs,  even  for 
a- short  time,  for  the  purpose  of  following  up  some  fifld  of  research, 
study,  or  discussion..  A wide  range  of  interests  is  thus  appealed  to. 
Such  club  vork  has  a very  definite  and  important  relation  to  the 
service  which  the  associations  render  througl^lass  work,  lectures, 
practical  talks,  libraries,  and  reading  rooms.  Oftentimes  the  rosvdt 
of  a talk  or  a lecture,  or  the  reading  of  a book  is  to  arouse  sufficient 
interest  on  which  to  ba.^3  such  an  organization;  and  again,  out  of 
such  a dub  there  frequently  results  the  organization  of  a class  to 
pxursue  consecutive  study.  Among  the  fields  in  which  these  clubs 
are  especially  active  there  .may  be  noted  music,  camera,  science, 
literature,  debating,  current  topics,  and  in  art,  technical,  and  voca- 
tional subjects.  > The  memberadp  of  a club  varies  from  5 to  15.  It 
is  important  that,  a leader  should  be  selected  who  will  hold  ^e  men 
or  boys  together,  in  a definite  program  for  a month  or  a yefea.  In 
1917  there  were  reported  26,716  educational  dub  members;  and  in 
1918,  27^411  club  members.  Table  4 gives  a list  of  associations 
" reporthlg'  five  or  more  educational  clubs  with  a total  pf  100  or  more 
. members.  In  1^17  there, .were  40  associations  reporting  6 or  more 
educational  clubs;  in  1018,  30. 
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■'•  ‘Tlie  dlMs^lecture  stiries  is  ajorm  of  uuirmity  exteiuion  vork  f(W 
f - f attljr  • oonayutiTB  Btudy jof-  aome  mbj^t 
iMgdy:  .yooatknal  under  a leader  who  eonducts  quizzes  ■' and  Botue*' 
tUiei^  i^ttea’^^exanunatioiia.  of;  ^ucitMnid  work  differa 

in  it  ooutists  of  leeti^.^ 
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0U8  tMte.  most  common  subjects  pursued  in  these  lecture  series 
are  advertising,  salesmanship,  credits,  elBciency,  memory  training 
foreign  trade,  and  real  estate.  The  men  in  attendance  are,  a rule’ 
those  engaged  in  active  business,  many  of  whom  have  had  exqeptional 
opportunities  in  education  through  coU(^e  and  high  school.  There 
were  in  1917  in  attendance  on  these  courses  9,486  men,  and  in  1918 
5,176.  According  to  Table  5,  in  1917  there  wore  47.  association^ 
reporting  class-lecture  series  with  .50  or  more  students;  and  in  1918 
20  such  associations.  ’ 

• EVENING  CLASSES. 


At  the  very  beginning  of  its  educational  work  the  associations 
made  much  use  of- evening  classes  as  an  opportimity  for  men  and 
boys  employed  during  the  daytime  to  continue  their  education  in 
the  field  of  liberal  studies  and  business  and  technical  training.  A 
wide  range  of  subjects  are  offered  in  these  classes,  with  particulir 
emphasis  upon  commercial,  indimtrial,  and  elementary  work.  The 
courees  ore,  as  a rde,  arranged  m two  terms  each  of  from  25  to  30 
s^ion^  A class  in  a given  subject  meets  usually  twice  or  three 
tunes  a week.  The  length  of  the  course  and  the  number  of  sessions 
a week  depend,  however,  upon  the  character  of  the  work.  Students 
pay  tuition  fees  varying  from  $1  to  $50  or  more  per  couree,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  expense  of  maintenanoe.  In  ele- 
mentary  subjects,  particularly  in  the  work  for  foreigners  in  F.ngliati 
and  in  Americanization,  the  charge  is  usually  nominah  The  age  of 
students  ranges  from  16  to  56.  This  type  of  work  may  be  regarded 
ns  perhaps  the  most  important  undertaken  by  the  associations,  as  it 
provides  a much-needed  opportunity  ior  the  wagb  earner  to  supple- 
ment his  early  education  and  to  equip  himself  for  more  effective 
service  with  resultant  gain  in  wege-eaming  capacity  and  in.’usafulness 
as  a member  of  society. 

In  1917  therfe  were  reported  in  attendance  in  the  evening  schools 
49,533  students,  distributed  as  follows: 


City  aBsociatioM 

County  Aflpocuitionfl; * tJTa 

Ibdlio^  aflBQcutiona l 543 

Colored  men's anociations .'.  i !.  ‘ 382 

-Vmy  and  Navy  aasociations 


In  1918  65^438  stiidents  wore  reported  in  attendoncie  in  the  evening 
schools,  distnbuted  ds  follow^:-  ^ * 

^ City  anbeiatioDB. 

. . pp^ty^ju»^ 
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The  expense  of  the  eydning  schools,  met  in  part  from  taition 
receipts;  mounted  in  1917  to  $304,336*  During  the  year  1918  the 
work  of  the  eyening  schools  was  modified  largely  to  meet  the  needs 
for  training  men  for  technical  subjects  connectecf  vltlnthe  Army,'^ 
rach  as  telegraphy,  wire  and  wireless,  ayjation  mechanic,  automo- 
bile instruction,  and  firet  aid.  An  extensive  program  of  work  was 
initiated  an^d  carriW  on  successfully  for  this  purpose  until  the  armis- 
tice was  sigOed  iii  Noyember,  1918.  Table  6 sb^pvs  association^ 
reporting  oyer  500  students  and  where  such  a number  is  20  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  association  membership.  There  were  in  1917,  35  such 
associatjons  and  in  1918,  39. 

" ■ • 'I 

I ASSOCIATION  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

AMOciaitibn  day  schools  are  intend^  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  of 
secondary^chdbi  age  who  wish  to  supplement  the  education  received 
before' theyjrft  school  (in  many  cases  to  bn  ter  employment)  and 
later  realize'  thef  needs  of  better  training.  Another  and  increasing 
gnmp“  crf  boys  seeking  these  opportunities  for  education  in  the  asso-* 
ciatioh  are  those  who;  for  some  reason  or  another,  prefer  these  schools^ 
to' others  operating  m the  community.  Many  of  the  city  associa- 
tions with  their  fine  buildings  arid  equipment^  including  class  and 
Iwture  roOifis',  worknfcms,  knd  laboratories  well  equipped  for  instruc- 
tion; arid  also  with  admirable  provisions  for  physical  training  in  the 
shape  of  gymriashims,  with  opportunities  for  bringing  boys  under 
wholeeome  religious,  and  moral  influences,  are  well  equipped  for  doing 
a laTge  end  valuable  educational  s^ice  to  boys  from  12  to  20  years 
of  age*  In'  a number  of  instances  these  schools  have  attained  a dis- 
tinot  and  sepmte  organization  from  the  other  educational  activi- 
ties them  own' facifitiw  piincipals,  department  heads, 

aud'ieiwhers;  Thb  tuition  fees  depend  Imgely  upon  the  character 
jof;the  work  done  and  range  from  $10  to  $20  a month.  The  school 
htte#'kre'£wim^8  in  the  inorhing  to  2 or  4 in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
program  combining  supervised  study,  recitation,  practical  work,  and 
recrisation;  :>^^A  close  oversight  is  kept  of  the  physical  and  moral 
developm^t  of  the  boys,  in  addition  to  the  opjkutmnities  for  a 
thoroia^'^tbdy.'  Such  schools  are  hecessc^y  the  larg^ 

'^ey  nmy  be  sa^  t^^^  groups: 

th^  ^e  rieeds  of  of  exceptional  ability; 

(2)  thbeh  who'  are  sotroWlmt  h^dirapj^  in  .the  ptumt  of  4heir 
"''"stud^  and  (3)  for  those  who  wish  to  avail  thetnsdy^^^^^  the  all- 
i^undyp|bgramof  theassodatiom  - 

day  Sd&ooVhas  a delate 

methpito^  of 


■ vj" 


. -S^^"!?^-'  «i.,'.Ai  V[ 


"!mr^ 
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There  were  in  1917  in  attendance  on  the  association  day  schools 
7,279  students,  and  in  1918,  9,632  students.  As  wiU  be  noted, 
there  is  a distinct  growth  in  this  form  of  association  educational 
service.  The  expense  of  these  day  schools  in  1917  amounted  to 
$87,267,  and  in  1918,  to  *196,564.  Practically  all  of  the  association 
day  school  work  is  done  in  city  associations,  more  especially  those 
in  the  larger  enters.  As  wiU  be  seen  from  Table  7 there  Were  in 
1917,  20  associations  reporting  day  work,  with  60  or  more  students, 
and  an  1918,  26. 

BOTS’  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  there  w;ere  in  attendance  on  summer 
schools  mam  tamed  by  the  associations,  2,350  students;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  2,263  ^dents.  For  the  most  part,. those  in  at-* 
tendance  on  such  schools  are  boys  of  grammer  and  high-school  age 
who  are  desirous  of  making  up  work  in  which  they,  failed,  or  in  secur- 
mg  more  rapid  promotion  by  anticipating  subjects  to  be  offered 
later  m their  regular  high-school  courses.  There  is  a fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  public  school  authorities  and  the  association 
in  the  maintenance  of  this  work;  and  iii  certain  cases,  the  teachers 
empbyed  are  those  who  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
public  schools.  ' 

. According  to  Table  8,  there  were  in  1916,  37  boys’  summer  schools 
■with  25  or  more  students;  in  1917,  there  were  32  boys’  summer 
schools  with  25  or  more  students. 

^ boys'  DEPARTMENT; 

kotwithslandiiig  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
^yeap  m the  raising  of  the  age  for  leaving  school,  and  in  tKe  provision 
of  <bntinuation  schools  for  boys  who  are  em^oyed,  the  association 
continues  to  find  an  important  field  of  service  in  offering  class  work 
to  b^  In  fact,  thece  has  been,  since  1916,  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber ^ employed  boys  in  classes,  as  the  enrollment  figures  for 


throolyoars  are  as  SfoUows: 


1916 

1917 


11,724 


Sis  

The  development  of  this  phase  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
asTOcintions  is  also  apparent  from  Table  9,  which  shows  that  in  Ifllf' 
&ere.w;ere  23  departments  with  100  ox  more  boys  in  class' worif^d  ' 
in  1918, 88  departments, . Doubtless,  this  increase  in  the  aomW  of 
assodatihim  offering  Buoh  class  wotkisnd  in  the  number  of  boys' eifci 
rolM  a,  m^t-the  neixi’ of ’skcbdiist^oi 

in  viswrof  the  htober  of  boys  w^  ^i  afresult  oF^^e  law 
in^  offered  hi  -^^onyrith  wat;m^  . 
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It  is  probable  that  these  statistics  represent  a very  valuable  contri- 
bution on  the  port  of  associations  as  an  influence  offsetting  the  tend- 
encies to  disorder  and  demoralization  of  youth  that  were  noted  with 
a^ety  for  a time  during  the  war  period. 


HOLL  OK  UONOU. 

‘ As  an  incentive  to  the  main  ten  anro  of  educational  opportunities 
for  employed  boys,  the  International  Committee  maintains  an  edu- 
cational roll  of  honor,  in  which  recognition  is  given  to  associations 
winning  the  largest  number  of  certificates  for  successful  examina- 
tions on  school  subjects  among  l)oy  members,  and  also  for  associa- 
tiQns  in  which  the  largest  per  cent  of  boy  members  win  such  certifi- 
cates. This  roll  of  honor  appears  in  Table  11. 


EXAMINATIONS.. 

The  International  Committee  conducts  annual  examinations  in 
four  fields  of  work,  namely,  educational  subjects,  first  aid  to  the 
/ injured,  book  tests  for  association,  employed  officers,  and  Bible 
study  tests.  These  examinations  constitute  a definite  influence  in 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  work,  and  also  furnish  \in 
. incentive  to  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  students.’  In  1917,  8,787 
H persons  .took  part  in  these  tests,  distrilmtetl  as  follows: 


Educational  eubjecta 2,620 

Finrt  aid  to  the  injurtnl 1,  200 

Book  testa 479 

Bible  study ^ : . . . 4, 488 


In  1918,  the  number  was  3,401,  distribute<l  os  follows: 


pc 


iF-v 


Educational  subjects 657 

First  aid  to  the  injured 690 

Book  testa ; 71 

Bible  study 1*? 1,983 

OENEUAL  SUMMAKY. 

^ The  extent  and  amount  of  educational  work  that  is  being  done 
through  the  associations* and  its  development  since  1893  can  be  seen 
from  a study  of  Table  10.  While  in  some  instances,  and  in  particular 
features,  the  work  may  show  a falling  off  in  certain  years,  there  has 
bMn  . throughout  this  entire  period  of  a quarter  of  a century  steady 
coDsiatent  progress,  '^us,  t^e  number  of  lectures  and  talks  have 
ipcireased- from  1,000  to*  11,93K:  associations  with 

eduq^tiqhalsdocretari^  has  increased  f^m  1 to  87; . the  number  of 
paid^teMshers:frpRi'415.to  (he  ioiaJ  diffei^t  day  andrevening 

st^dmto4romil2  81,890;  the^uition  iecei^^^^^  $2,000  to 
|823|4M.  u a falling  off  from  the  receipts  in 

about.>$300,00QY^  .Chi  .ti^^  others  hand,  ^ the  tptal  expense  .cf 
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all  features  reached  the  highest  figure  in  1918,  namely,  $1,433,887. 
The  loss  in  receipts  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  associations 
made  generous  contributions  in  the  way  of  educational  service  dur- 
ing the  war,  either  free  of  charge  or  at  an  actual  loss.  Also  probably 
the  failure  of  certain  associations  to  report  may  be  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  the  amount  of  tuition  receipts.  The  educatiomd  war 
work  of  the  associations,  in  all  its  different  forms,  constitutes  an  im- 
reesive  showing,  and  means  that  a very  definite  service  was  rendered 
to  hundreds  6f  thousands  of  men  and  boys  at  a time  when  such  help 
. and  assistance  aro  most  effective  in  the  development  of  character 
and  in  the  increase  of  efricioncv  and  skill  in  one's  calling 

EQUIPMENT. 

In  most  mstanc/ca  the  educational  department  is  housed  in  the 
association  building  in  quarters  especially  furnished  for  educational 
work,  with  desks,  ch  iirs,  blackboards,  laboratories,  workshops,  draft- 
ing rooms,  and  office  outfit  for  the  admmistxative  body.  In  recent 
years  the  educiitiunal  work  in  certain  associations  has  grown  to  such 
dimensions  that  it  lias  been  found  desirable  to  provide  separate  build- 
ings for  the  technical  phases,  such  as  instruction  in  the  automobile, 

. in  the  tractor,  and  in  aviation  mechanics.  Educational  departments 
housed  in  tlie  buildings  are  enabled  to  use  the  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  assembly  halls,  and  also  to  secure  tlie  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  men  in  the  association,  of  experts  in  ph^cal  education,  and  in 
boys'  work.  Tlnough  the  membership  and  the  management  of  the 
association,  students,  both  men  and  boys,' are  brought  into/whole- 
soino  contact  with  virile  and  strong  business  and  professional  men. 

ORQAMZATIOX. 

In  the  case  of  87  lissociations  an  educational  secretary  who 
specializes  in  this  field  is  employed.  The  educational  secretary  is 
selected  with  reference  to  liis  preparation  through,  school  and  col- 
lege, and  also  as  to  his  ability  as  an  executive  arid  general  manager. 
Well-organized  educational  departments  do  not,  as  a rule,  expect  the 
educational  secretary  to  do  any  teaching,  as  he,is  fully  occupied  in 
the  work  of  management  and  Cf  pgromotion. 

The  staff  of  an  educational  secretary  consists,  in  tlie  large  associa- 
tions maintaining  strong  educational  work,  of  heads  of  departments 
or  schools,  together  with  teachers  in  specid  subjects.  Such  schools 
may  be  an  association  day  school,  an  automotive  schooi,  a school  of  ^ 
couunerce,  or  a school  of  cooperative,  engineering.  The  h^ds  of 
" departments  are  selected  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  and  skill 
in  their  own  particular  field,  and  also  to  some  extent  with  regard  to 
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thek  business  and  executive  capacity.  Among  the  associations 
• mainttfining  lai^e  staffs  there  may  be  noted  the  following:  ^ 


Assoolaliocu. 

_ _ . . 1 

Edxicttloiial 
eecretariM 
and  assist* 
ants. 

1 

l^d  taachns 
and  laadwv. ' 

Serringon 

adacatKinai 

oommlitees. 

■ 

i 

17 

ton 

ChlOQS&  oeotr&l 

9^ 

CtevM&l.  MoUml ' j 

10 

35 

ae 

H 

D«tro(t.  Adama  Avenue i 

w 
1 1 Iv 

13 

]tftiuiMpoIit.oea!rftl . 

24 

3H 

Nevr  York,  vestslile 

o 

8 

so 

97 

Fmud«rpcu^cer&tru.,. 

Portbno,  Or»g 

11 

ft 

W 

lU 

Sen  Frtadsco,  Qoldcsi  Gate 

3 

30 

30 

3 

In  smaller  associations,  trhere  the  staff  is  hmitcd  to  one  or  two  per- 
sons, it  is  obvioualy  not  possible  to  carry  on  very  extensive  or  highly 
organized  work.  In  smaUer  associations,  oftentimes,  the  educational 
department  is  put  in  charge  of  an  employed  officer  as  only  one  part 
of  hU  iwponsibilities  and  duties.  Here,  again,  the  range  of  activity 
is  neoe^saiily  limited. 

An  important  element  in  the  suacess  of  any  educational  depart- 
ment is  the  educational  committee,  wliich,  in  a well-managed  a:^o- 
tlation,  is  composed  of  leading  business  and  professional  men  with 
one  or  two  representatives  of  public  schools  or  colleges.  The  fiuio- 
tion  of  the  educational  committee  is  to  consider  plans,  programs, 
and  policies,  and  to  make, recommendations  to  the  board  of  directors 
with,  regard  to  appropriations  and  appointments.  A strong  educfi^ 
tional  committee  constitutes  one  of  the  most  import^ t aids  to  an 
educational  secretary. 


' I 


ii 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Tablk  \.--Auoc{ation4  reporting  educational  expenses  over  ^3,000,  nhere  such  amount 
tf  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  cuir^t  expenses  of  ^e  association. 

A.  FOU  PERIOD  JT.TLY  1,  1«I6,  TO  JUNE  3«,  1917. 


Colorado 

Connecticut * . * ‘ 

District  of  Cotumbia " ! 

TlUnols ” * 

Maryland • ! * ! ! . 

MassachusetU  ... 

Do " 

Mlctiifcan 

Mlnnoeota 

Missouri 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do " 

Do 

TYasMogton 

lilmoU. 


IVnver 

lirldcep^ 

Vaihin<{tau...( 

Chlcsfco  (oenual).  .!.*”!!!!!!!.  : 

lUttimore, \ !...!.!! 

Boston !!!!!! 

TrVestfloId ; 

lanslnj; !..!!!!!! « i 

Minneapolis. i 

t»t.  Louis i 

Albany 

Now  ) ork( Twenty-third  Blrret  branch)..'. 

New  York (westsido  branch) I 

('Incirmat! ' 

Cleveland !!!*  1 

Columbus, .:!!**” 

Dayton {*  * ] 

Spokano 

Dupo  (railroad) t 


S20.917 
0,197 
22,800 
40,517 
18,406 
194,555 
3,931 
7,315 
12,380 
0,310 
4,654 
44,706 
W,47» 
26,278 
36,089 
9,555 
13,700 
. 6,581 
18,053 


22 

10 

19 

31 

18 

51 

60 

25 

8fl 

15 
21 
31 
90 
38 

17 

18 
75 

16 

m 
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California 

Do 

Colorado 

Dl.strict  of  Columbia. . 

Illinots 

Marjland 

Massaebuaetts 

Do 

Michigan 

Do 

Minnesota 

Now  Jersey." 

New  York. 

Do 

. Do.. 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

_ r Do 

tOreifon 

Ponnsylvahla 

Washm^toai 


Ixa  Angles 

8an  Frahnaco 

Dentor..'; 

llaltlraoro.. 

Boston i 

Woroester. 

Detroit .' 

Lansing t !!! 

MUmeapolUt. ....!!!!![]  1 ‘ 

Newark i 

Brooklyn  (Bodford  branch) '!.* 

New  Ywfc  (oast  side  braiich).. 

New  York  (Ta'toty-lhlrd  Htrrct  bi 
New  York  (wesCsIde  brancli) . 

Cincinnati 7!..... 

Cleveland 

Columbus..., 

Ixraitt. 

Portland !; 

Hasleton. 

Soakle 


6V8,ono 
23,606 
20,041 
2^301 
6^510 
18,318 
160,037 
19,478 
171, fel 
3,743 
11,308 
17,330 
34,374 
7;  991 
4fS,«0T 
116,759 

28.027 

42.028 
35,tB7 

5,630 

23,756 


30 

15 


TABX.1t  2.~AM0«0fuwu  in  u?WeA  S,000  or  more  books  icere  drawn  and  used. 

B.  FOB  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  SOi,  1917. 


Provinces  and 
^tes. 


Manitoba.. 

(^uebeo.... 


Tndtana. 

Town 

Maw  York....; 

Do 

Do,,.. 

, . Do.'.,. 


•M* 


Asseoiatton. 

Dooks. 

States. 

Wlnnlpec 

8,106 

23,300 

ao,058 

6,040 

7,000 

>9,544 

19, 

5,896 

38,638 

716, 120  1 

Pennsylvania... 

OnlAPw) 

Washington f, 

KiofamoiKi 

Brooklyn  (oentrtf) 

Buflkk) 

New  Vodt(Tw«ntyHhtid 
BtTMt  branch). 

(west  tide 

UhuifiMta 

Mtoaoori 

New  Jersey 

New  York  City. 

b*eaB6yhetUe . . 
Do,,.....,. 

■ , Do." 

Assootattnn. 


piUj^elphia  (oentral) . . . 

Bt;  Louis  (railTM) 

C^mdefi  (roilmad) 

New  York,  Grand  C.«n- 
_ tral  TVirTOiial  (raflroad) 
Oonema^  (raOkuad: 
Philade](3iU(P.l^ 

StSSb^lSilrntd).., 


Books. 


6,642 

5,32.S 

90.180 

5,328 

^759 

30,006 

5, SOB 
20,072 
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‘Table  2. — A$$ociation$  in  which  5^000  or  more  books  were  drawn  mid  used — Contd. 

D.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1917,  JO  JUNE  30,  1918.. 


ProTlnops  and 
BUtes. 

Association. 

Hooks.  1 

Provinces  and 
States. 

Association. 

Books. 

Quebec 

Uonlraal 

23,100 

6,194 

•49,980 

5,805 

Arkansas . . J 

Pine  Bluff  (railroad).... 

Ixiillvv'llln  ( rnl|rtiml  t 

35..5IM 

17,7;«) 

r:,630 

Massadmaotts . . 
New  York 

Boston 

Kentucky ,■ 

Albany 

Ml^uri J 

St.  Louis,  Union  Station 
(railroad): 

CamHi'n  (reilronfl) 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

New  York  (Twenty- 
third  Stroetbrancli)... 

9,808 

Kew  Jersey 

12,0;j9 

20,017 

New  York 

Now  York  (!nind  (.Vn- 

Do 

Now  York  (west  sU!o 

85, 8M 

tral  Tonnlnal  (rail- 

branch). 

mad). 

Pezmaylvanift... 

Philadelphia  (contra  1 
branchy 

8,598 

PonnsyI\*anlii... 

Sunbury  (railroad) 

7.123 

Table  3. — Associations  reporting  40  or  more  educatioiial  Icrturcs  and  practical  talks. 
A.  FOR  rPR,IOI>  JULY  1,  1910,  TO  JUNK  30.  1917. 


Provinoea  and 
States. 

.Association. 

Leo-  i 
tures.  1 
i 

j Provinces  and 
j States.  . 

Association. 

'Alberta.. 

Calgary  

70 

New  York 

New  York  (Harlem 
branch). 

British  Columbia; 

Van(X)uver^ 

70 

Ontario... 

London. 

127 

Do. 

New  York  (Twnty- 
third  Street  branch ). 
Now  York  (west  side 
branch). 

T’ouphki'('j»<iin 

Do 

Toronto. 

01 

Quebec. ... .. 

Queb«. 

71 

Do  . 

California 

Oakland 

41 

Colorado... 

Denver 

40 

Do.  . . 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

101 

Do 

Troy  ... 

Do..,......- 

Hartford. 

4t 

Do.. 

W'aldnn . ... 

Do 

New  Haven 

218 

Do  . . 

Woterford.  

Georgia.. ... . .. 

.5tloota... 

Ohio 

Cincipnntii..  . 

Haw^L..  A 

Honolulu., 

90 

Do 

Ciovriand. . . . 

Illinois. 

Chicago  fboord) 

142 

Do 

Hamilton 

Do 

Chicago  (central) 

KXl 

Penns  ylvanlu 

Do 

t'hcvstcr  ... 

Do 

Chicago  (Hvde  Park). . . 
Chicago  (fkkus- Roebuck) 
Chicago  (west  side) 

50 

New  Castle 

Do... 

! Do 

Phiiadi-lphia  (central).^ . 
Pitf.sburgh  (M'ntrnl) 

Do ...... 

40 

Do. . .1 ..... . 

Indiana. 

Evan.s\iIIn 

44 

Do.,.: 

IdUsburgh  (East  Lll)er. 
Wlimcrding 

Do 

Marrland... 

IndbmapoBs 

Baltimore 

150 

101 

Do. 

Uassachuaetta . . . 

Boston 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

I'roviilcuce 

Do 

Combridgo  

230 

South  Carulinu. . 

Dorliiigton . . 

Do . 

LawTcnco 

40 

Tcuiu*ssee ' 

Chattanooga. 

Do_. 

Lowell 

55 

VDglnia I 

L School ndtf.  

Do..... 

Lvnn. 

^ 50 

Washington 

Virginia.  ... 

Ulcblgau. 

Detroit  (Adams  Avenue) 

.103 

llllDolS 

Chii-ago,  DcnrlKxn  Sta- 

Do..  

Flint.. 

72 

tion  (rel)rtmd). 

Elkhart  (ndirooil) i . . 

East  Deorlnc  (raltroiul) . . 

Do..v 

Grand  Rapids. 

57 

1 Indiana. 

Minnesota 

Duluth. . . . , . » 

55 

Maine 

Do  

lllnneapolls 

122 



1^’urtlaiul  (niitrofld ) . . . 

Missouri. . 

Bt.  I.iOuU(iudiiktrlal) 

Omaha.. 

48 

j Maryland 

Daltimore  (railroad). ..  . 

Nebraska. , 

5tichigan 

DuruudAjAllroad ). 

New  Jenay. . . ... 

Bayonne 

43 

M la<niiri 

St.  Louis.  Union  Sta- 
tion (raltrorul). 
ronulen  f ndtroad). 

DoTT; 

Camden. 

85 

Do 

Trenton,.* 

50 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

Brooklyn  (eastern  dls- 
Ulct). 

C3 

New  York 

New  York,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Termlnal(ralIroa(t) 

Do.... 

Brooklyn  (Oroenpolnt 
iHTtnch). 

127 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  (Broad 
Strocl). 

Do. 

DufTalo. 

loo 

■ Do 

IhmxsiitAwney 

1)0 

Qloversville *. 

113 

Indiana . 

Itullanapolls  (colored). . . 
Kansas  City  (colored)... 
Nowitoft  News  (colored ) 

Iio  

Newburg 

51 

57 

Mlaw)url. ..... . ... 

Do 

New  York  (Bronx  Un- 
ion branch). 

Virglnto 

Lor- 

ture.s. 


02 

50 
98 

. 05 
Tti 
•13 
140 

51 
09 

109 

59 

50 

4t 

159 

50 

•41 

42 

112 

55 

79 
59 
a) 
82 
101 
• 84 


01 

03 

02 

77 

41 

74 
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Table  3.  Associations  reporting  io  or  more  educational  Uctwres  and  practical  talks— 

Coniinued. ' 

B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1M7,  TO  JUNE  30, 1918. 


Provlnoes  and 
States.  ' 


Netr  Brunswick 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Califombi 

Do 


Colorado 

Conncctihit . 

Do 

DUnols 

Do 


Do 

Indltma 

Do 

Kansas 

Mossacnusolts . 

Do 



Ulan 090 ta 


Missouri. 


Association. 


St.  John.. 

Hamilton 
1-ondon. . 

Toronto  fcontral  branch) 
Toron  to  ( west  cud ) 

1 08  An^rclos 

San  Francisco  (Oolden 
Oato  Avenue). 

Colorado  Sprlues 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Chicago  (board) 

CWca^  (Scars-Roo- 

C^lcago(wcstsldo). .' 

IndlnnnjwJls 

Miindc 

Salln.a. ' ^ 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Flint 


Minneaiwlla  (central 
brunch ).  r • 

St.  Louis  (Industrial) 


Lec- 

tures. 


87 
61 
130 
US 
125 
133 
. fio 

83 

2iO 

100 

CO 

174 

56 

59 

100 

180 

61 

136 

1S5 


l*rovinces  and 
Slates. 

Association. 

New  Hampshire.: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Berlin .' 

Caratien 

Brooklyn  (Bush  Ter- 
minal). 

Brw>klyn  (eastom  dis- 
trict). 

Buffalo  (oentraD 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  York  (Bronx  Un- 
ion branch ). 

Now  York  (Hhrlcm 
branch ) 

Do 

Do 

New  York  (wert  side 
branch). 

ClnetDnHtJ 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 
Do 

Bellefonte 

Oermantown. 

Do 

New  Castle..  .i 

Do 

Ph  1 lorielphla  (central ) . . . 
Pittsburgh  (Bast  Liber- 
ty). 

Nashville 

Do 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Dallas 

Virginia.-.; 

BchooiOuld 

Woshlngto,: 

Beattie 

tUTMC 


55 

06 

54 

50 

84 

119 


53 

50 

150 

120 

GO 


75 

93 

50 

128 


Table  -1.— Assoa'^fiorw  reporting  5 or  m>re  educational  clubs  vith  tOO  or  more  members. 
. A.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1910,  TO  JITNE  30, 1917. 


Astx)ciatIon. 


Frwmn,  Calif...; 

Oakland,  Calif 

Dfin*or,  C-olo 

Jlrldgejport,  Cmn ! 

Kpw  Jlnven,  Conn 

Canton,  111 

Freeport,  III 

■ Davenport,  Iowa....' 

Bor  Harbor,  Me 

Boston,  Uas8 

Cambridge,  Ma.ss, 

Oloucestor,  Ma.ss 

Salem,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Jackson,  Mich 7!/ 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn  ...<j 

"Winona,  Minn 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Trenton,  N.  J • 

Brooklyn(  Bedford  branch)  ,N.  Y. 


iba. 

Member.1. 

.A 

112 

5 

189 

6 

351 

7 

140 

10 

237 

0 

185 

11 

194 

10 

200 

5 

101 

29 

661 

7 

301 

5 

130 

7 

181 

7 

‘ . 950 

9 

104 

5 

197 

• 6 

15T 

13 

295 

8 

m 

7 

154 

8 

$26 

-Association. 


Brooklyn  (central  branch).  N.V 
Brooklyn  (eastern  district  ),N.  Y 
B^kl^  (Oreen{V)lnt  branch), 

Buffalo,*  n!  yV.’ ■- 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

New  York  City  (west  .side) 

Troy.N.  V : 

Charlotte,  K.  C 

Spray,  N.  C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Findlay,  6hio 

Hamilton.  OlUn 

PhJladelphifl,  Po.  (Central). . 
Pittsburgh,  (Hilltop  brunch),  Pa 

Williamsport.  Pa 

Wllmordlng,  Pa 

Pro^idefle^  R.  1 

Houston,  Tex 

Appleton,  Wis 


Clubs. 


Hempen. 


238 

106 

160 

403 

108 

453 

2S1 

116 

140 
8M 
160 
186 

141 
121 
118 
170 
801  . 
120 
124 


B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1917, *TO  JUNE  30,  1918.  ^ 


Montreal,  Quebec 

Hartford,  Conn 

Chicoxo.  111.  (North  Avenue 
IvorhaDee  Bo^  Chib).., ...... 

Chicago,  01.  (Wilson  Avenue; 

department). 

Frooporl,  111 

Streator,  HI 

Boston,  Mass 

Chelsea,  Mass : 

Salem,  mmh 


\ B«Un,NrB 


(B^ord  Wnoh), 


S.'iS 

383 

157 

205 

188 

138 

486 

109 

148 

975 

310 

100 

m 

107. 


New  York  City  (\v(wt 

_hnncU),  N.  V 

Troy.N.  V 

Charlottk  N.  C 

Akion,  Omo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

New(3Mtle,  Pa 


side 


OU  City,  Pa. 

Pittsbu^h  (East  Liberty),  Pa 

WilJlam^ri,  Pa 

SdioolfleW*  Va 

Siwlone,  Wa^h 

AjnpUtan,  WU 

Mliwaukee,  Wis 

WauflBU,  Wis 

Bt.  ThonsM.  Ohtario  (rai&nad), 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (obloSed)*... 


p 

11 

9 

5 

5 
7 

6 
11 

6 

10 

5 

.5 


1,221 
*217 
U9 
169 
. 270 

223 
100 
142 

.Jfio 
110 
■ 146 


656^ 


BEBITNIAI.  StmVET  OF  EDTTCATlOir,  1916-1&18. 

Tablk  5.r*A990ctafion4  reporting  clast  lecture  series  with  5(>\>r  more  students. 
A.  FOB  PERIOD* JULY  1,  HI16,  T0  JUNE  30,  W17. 


Amoclation. 


Lot  Anglos,  Calif.. 

Danvw,  Colo.'. 

BrtdzeiMrL  Conn. . 
Hartiora,  Conn...: 
New  Ha Conn. 


ImUana^ilji,  Ind. 
MarUnifliui 


PaTenTOtt,  Iowa., 

Baltlmafb,  Md 

Attleboro,  — 
Boston.  Mass 

Ijynn,  MAtM 

Jnttueld,  lia^9  — 
WoroeAter.  Mass.... 

Detroit,  ICIch 

• ^Lansing,  

DtUuth,  tkiun 

inimeapolis, 

8t.  Pai4  Minn 

Winona,' Minn 

8t.  Josepl^  Mor 

8t.  Louis,  ifo. 

Uonelioater,  N.B.. 
Camden,  N.  J..^,. 


.Aasoctatloo. 


Students. 


Trenton,  N.  J 

BrooklTn  (Bedlord  branch).  N.  Y 

Brooklyn  (central  branch!,  N.  Y 

Buffalo  (central  branch),  N.  Y 

Homeli,  N.,Y 

New  York  (2  "West  One  hundred  and 

twenty-fllCh  Street  branch),  N.  Y 

Niaxnra  F^lls,  N.  V 

Ponghlre©p.Me,  N.  Y 

5tchenectod]n  N.  Y : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio ^ 

Cle\elan(h  Ohio 

Payton,  Ohio 

Ixjratn,  Oblo.i 

Stmibon^ille,  Olilj 

Toledo,  Ohio 

YornigRtown,  Ohio 

Phtlartolphia  (west  branch),  Pa 

Piusburjjh  (central  brandO,  

Providence,  U.  I 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Dubot**,  Pa.  (railroad) : 


180 

3.'!3 

866 

230 

106 

1S3 

.W 

123 

KM 

8fl 

14fi 

652 

170 

275 

60 

99 

A*)'.) 

70 

102 

414 

400 

59 

7U/ 


B.  FOB  PEUIOD  JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JUNE  30,  !»18. 


Clty.< 

Denver,  Colo 

BrldreporL  Conn 

Iliftwrd,  Conn 

* Seors-Roebuok,  Chic^,  Hi. 

Blfililll 

Btutlmore.  Md. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


MlnneapoUSj,  Minn 

BuflS»lo,N.  Y 

New  York  (Hv lem  br^oh),'  K.  Y . 


Now  York  (Twenty-third  Street  branch). 

Syracuse,  N.  Y .' ! . . 

Utica,  N.  Y.7 

White  Plains,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio ; 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.jcentrnl) 

Providence,  R.T 

Seattle,  Wash 


465 

98 

300 

127 

679 

.94 

167 

297 

125 


Ta^le  6. — reporting  over  500  students  in  evening  classes  and  where  such 
^ • nuviber  m tO  per  cent  or  more  the  association  Tnembership.  ‘ 

A.  FOB  PP.niOD  JULY  1,  tBlfl,  TO  JUNE  .10,  1917. 


State. 


I 


.^.Asodatlon. 


Ontario 

C^omla 

Do 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Do 

District  of  Columbia. . 

. Hav^ 

Illinois 

Do 

Do 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

MarykM 

Masmhuietts . 

Do 

Do 

Michlgin 

Mloneeota 

Mifsouri 

, Nebraska 

New  York- 

. Do.... 


..  Do 

■ Do 

Ohio 

Do.. 

. 

go-.v v-.-A.  * V 



Do.. ...'...1, 


Toronto  (Broadview  branch).. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Fj^cJaco.. 

Denver 


Waterbary *. 

Washington 

llonolula 

Chicago  (central) ; 

Chicago  (Division  Street) 

Chicago  (8ear».Roebuck) 

IndtoDapollt 

Loulsvll^ 1 . 

BalUmojK . 

Boston 

Cumhrldge 

Wort  ester 

Detroit  (Adaou  Avenue) 

Minneapolis 

Bt.  Louis  (Industrial) 

Omaha..., 

Brooklyn  (B^foi^  branch).. 

Bn>ok^  (Central  branch)... 

Buffalo - 

New  York  (Bronx  Union) 

New  York  (Twenty-thira  Street  branch)... 
New  York  (west  aide  branch). 

Ctnehmati.  * 

Clereiland. 

DaJ 

Yoimtwii  i i ’ . ! . 

Phliadetphia  (central). 

Plttsburah^....: 

SeattleV............... 


Studonta.  Per  cent, 


744 
1,234 
837 
'*  BW 
8C6 
609 
851 
618 
2,680 
777 
1,304 
913 
794 
1,137 
4,20U 
1,C28 
928 
2,781 
1,071 
1,464 
7C5 
1,148 
•2,160 
1,037 
634 
1,916 
6,184 
799 
1,982 
1,010 
639 


(*) 


20 

29 

20 

29 

63 

61 

28 

S3 

45 

36 
6t 
29 
S3 
34 
63 

63 

37 


1 
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Tabis  6.--A«tpci9honf  reporting  over  500  etudeniM  in  evening  eloeiee  and  trhete  mch 
number  \$  tO  per  cent  or  more  of  the  a$iooiation  membership — Continued. 

B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1.  1017,  TO  JUNE  3o,  1918. 


Stat«. 


OnUrio 

Quebec 

CallfonU* 

Bo fc....: 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Do 

Dllnols 

Do ; 

Do 

Indiana 

Kentuckr 

Maryland 

MassachuaetU 

Do 

Do > 

Michigan 

Mlnneeota 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

' New  Jersey 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do •. 

Dq 

Do 

Oregon 

Pennaylvaaia 

Do .* ' 

YYashlngtan 


Association. 


Toronto  (Broadview  branch) . 

Montreal  (central) 

Log  Angelas 

8^  Frandsco'(OoIden  Oste).. 

4 Bridgeport*.  ?!!!!!.*!!!!!] 

Hartford 

Chicago  (central) 

Chicago  (Division  Street) 

Chicago  (Sears-Koebuck) 

IndlanaiMlls 

Loiiisviue !...!!!!!! 

Baltimore ! i 

Boston.., * . " 

Carabridgo 

Worcester.. 

Detroit  (Adams  Avenue) 

Minneapolis 

Omaha ] " 

Berlin 

Newark ! 

Brooklyn  (Bedford  branch)... 

Brooklyn  (central) '. 

BufTak). 


New  Y ork  ( Bronx  U nlon  branch) 
Few  York  (east  side  branch) 


New  York  (Tweflty-thlrdBtreet branch)... 

New  York  (west  side  branch) 

Cincinnati: 

Cleveland • !..!!!!!!*! , 

Columbus !.!!  ! 

Dayton 

Hamilton !.!!**■ 

Yoimgstown ...!"!!.!! 

Portland 

Philadelphia  (central)..!!!!!!!!! 

Pltteburgb  (East  Liberty) 

Seattle > 


j £e.st  Si.  Louie  (Inroad  j 


Students. 


2;i00 

KO 

1.883 

1.064 

893 

603 

807 

4,yA 

1,504 

M3 

933 

1.087 

1,113 

3.843 
b07 

1,037 

8,094 

536 

■ E 

958 

1.694 

1,183 

1,001 

787 

838 

1,614 

5,659 

680 

?:o, 

670 

1,173 

4.843 
619 

1,342 

550 


Per  cent. 


■ 87 

14 

46 

30 
33 

33 

31 
81 
88 
% 

36 
41 
84 
53 
80 
V 
40 
83 

37 

^ ' 
. ^3 
. 50 

*\  30 
f34 
. ^3 
' 48 

^ 40 

- -'k^ 

<•3 

34 
33 
37 
39 
68 
53 
73 
72 


Tablb  7. — Associations  reporting  day  work  with  50  or.  mori  studenU. 
A.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1916,  TO  J^UNE  80,  1917. 


C^lftxnla , 

• Do 

‘Colorado., 

lUinolf 

‘ Do 

Do 

Maryland 

KasMbueetta 

New  York 

Do 

* Do I 

V”  Do...; 

Ohio 

Do 

PennffJtinJn,,-.. 

Waehlijrteo 

Do 


Association. 


Los  Angeles 

8mi  Francisco 

Denves,...* 

Chlca^oentral) 

Chicago^ i vision  Street) . . , 
Chicago  (Beara*Roebuck) 

BosUm 

Brooklyn  (Buford  branch). 

Brookljai  (central) 

Buffalo.. 


Students. 


New  York  (Twwity4^  *8tf^t) . . .!!!!!!! 

New  York  (west  aide  branch) 

Cincinnati a..  

Cleveland • * 

Phllideiphia !.!!!I!!-! 

North  YaJdma 

Seattle.  


CMcagB^^Wab^'A 


> 633 

85 
335 
» 607 
131 
183 
‘ S3 
1,089 
303 
133 
139 

1,831 

14« 

' 396 
397 

•V  ftj 

833 
. 90 
53  : 


Expense. 


823,815 


5,948 
. 11,500 


2,184 

1,087 


33,437 

15,190 


1,114 

336 

15,543 


Reoelpti. 


B34,393 


7,358 

13,840 


1,^ 


31,183 

o,m 


9,600 


m<W— 21-!^*BaU.  8S^42 


334 

803 

10,054 


1,846 


N 


■/\- 


ERIC 


Be  Xpluk, 
Dmvtf. 


M f^HnyhriDU.... 
S5  00,...,,..^. 
y Uliodvlsl^id.... 

15  I Tmamm 

15  I 

O I 


0.-FOR  FEEIO0na?Tljl517,TO 


UniirkiA'li^l 

[♦4*iU>4>i 


Qoab«o 


dOOgmia.. 

Oolong... 

OonxMCticut 

BawaU...*. 


Do.. 

Vary^d...^.. 

do...T..,! 


Mr  York 


'Orwon- 


tf  ontraal  (ontnl) , 

Birmingham  (Aeipoo) < 

Lo6  Angolas... 

8an  Prandsbo  (Gkddfa  Gat«>... 

Denw V 

Hartford.,...;. 

Honolulu 

ChipBgo(eontxml) 

Chloaao  (Division  Street) 

Beltimore. 

Boston. 

Worcester 

Detroit  (Adams  Avoime)..! . . . . 


St.  Louis. 

Brooklyn  (omitral) 

Brooklyn  (easttm  district) 

New  York  (e^ side) 

New  Yo^  rTwenty^tfaiid  Street ). . 

New  York  (west  side) 

Clnetenatt.. 

develand 

Cohimboa. 


Port  land..  

Philadelphia  (OMTbnd  y. . 
Chieafo  (Wabiah  Avent 


62 

90 

1,07& 

189 

371 

M 

72 

506 

HO 

280 

939 

100 

«36 

67 

142 

250 

51 

322 

151 

2,546 

124 

287 

70 

497 

2»4 

72 


5300 
28,300 
5,7« 
6 910 
150 
3,200 
9,304 
4,263 

I. 027 

82,794 

li»h 

7,000 

2,357 

II, 180 


3,000 

0,889 


’»fi4£ 

Ain 


534,500 

6,835 

8,880 

'*321 

1,877 

10,707 

3,349 

2,000 

81,063 

2.700 

a.ooo 

935 

9,338 


250 

3,200 

4,633 

'*^350  , 


6,000 
,22,866 
♦ s,8n 


Tablb  8. — tusntiisr  tcAooZt,  1916^  with  tS  or  mart  tlvtdenU, 
FOR  PKEIOD  KTLY  i,  1916,  TO  JUNE  30, 19i7.  * 


New 

Colorado. 
Canaeett9nt..i.. 
cDt8t.C6lQmhla.. 
BawaQ.«. 

XW... 


AatociaUon. 


Stu- 

denta. 


Jblmirl. 

'NowHampehlro 

Newleney 

Do..., 

NowYork. 

•Do 

Do 


AaoodatloD. 


8tu> 

dents. 


^Joseph 



Orange. 

Perth  Amboy 

Brooklyn (BMford  br.). 
Brooklyn  (central br.). . 
New  York  (Btonx 


Union  br.). 
New  York  ( 


side 


Bamilton 

Youngstown 

PhUiidelplila.x  a;.\ 
“ ranton.;.,.,..-t., 

ivldezioe 

iTlUo 


61 

46 

06 

906 

58 

44 


50, 191A 


. f .-..H'n  - 

■* 


Onoge.. 

Br^ya  (Bedford  br.). 
BreokItynCoeatral) 

Bn0alo J 

Now  York  (Bronx 
‘Union  br.l 

Kfw  York  (weN^aMo^ 


V.  Tab5«b  1^A*90CMUi^  4a^  wrh  with  io  m Wt^MudaUir^ifion^ 

B.  FOR  PXXIOD  JUI#Y  1. 1917,  TO  7UKB  fO^  1916  ^ 


State. 


Students.  Expense.  Receipts. 


nSr ♦' 


W<»Kx.03?  IHB  TOUHG  WBK’s  OHBISTUir^  JfcWWCUTIOlfS. 


669 


Tablc  ^epartmmU^ 

A.  FOB  PSBIOD  nrj.Y 


k'lW  t(5P  sn«fe  6«f«  ill  c2a«f  work. 

1, 19ie»  TO  JUNB  >0^  19i;. 


Stete. 


Qi»b^ 

u^ndo 

OoDDaeUeut. . 

Do 




Do 

^ Do 

uhUaos,  * « • • 
Kaotucl^ . . , 
Mw7tand_. 
BJoulftii, , . . 


AiaooUUon. 


Toronto  (BroBdrlew  br. ) 

M^twiKoontnl)  ^ 
Doutv 


Biidmxirt.. 

Har^rd.... 

HoDoiuhi. 


>Ut 


[tlmore 

DotroU(A<UnifAvo.}; 


Boya. 


684 

806 

1S8 

163 

376 

149 

669 

103 

847 

837 

161 

» 

880 


Blito. 


Mlsacmrl 

NowYork 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


North  OaroUso. 
Pennsylvaula... 

Do 

Waihhiftoa.... 
Vbftxda 


Aaofffaittop. 


St*  Joseph 

BPOokJ^(Bodlbrtlic;) 
BroohJ(ra(oeati«l). 
N«w^ork  (Bi 
ion  hr.). 

New  York  OOhrt  sMo 

Cbtfiotte 


(Bronx 


Phljadriphto  (central) 

SernDtoo 

fVutflo 

NewportNewi’(iii^j 


Ontario. . : 
Quebec.... 


Golondo 

ConnecUout 

Dlst.  Coloinbia . 

UUnols 

Do 

Do 

TnrfiMta 

Kehfaiolw. 

iiaiwT:. 

NaryiaM 

Naasaobueetts... 

_ Do 

^pehl^ 

Nobraika..  .. 
Noif  j«ey 


D.  rofe  PKBlOP  JDI,Y  l,i9i7>TO 


Boyp. 


133 
- 103 

283 
149 

196 


167 

1,774 

100 

347 

m 


Toronto  (Broadytew  br.)  * 

Montreal i 

LoaAntelee. 

Denvea* l 

Hartford..., 

Washln^n 

Chloafo(oentral)i 


^cafo  (oentral), , . . „ . 
^lca«o(DlvlaionBt.)... 
^cafo  (Seara-Roobuck) 
indianapoJii. . , . 
LotiisyllW.... 


Portland 

BalUmore. 

Boiton. 

Somerrille. . . . 

^troU  ( Adama  A ) I ' ; 

Omaha 

Oamden 


3»0W 

165 

163 

838 

688 

480 

116 

430 

188 

113 

in 

838 

114 
147 
135 
105 


New  York- 

Do 

Do 


1^' 

•Do. 


North  Qarcttna. 

Ohio...^ 

Do 

Orefon ♦. 

Iwieylvania... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

South  Garo  Una. . . 
-Texas 


B^klyn  (Bedlord  hr.).. 
gP06ktra(oentnJbr.).., 
New^ork  (Bronx 
UoiOD  br.). 

New  York  (eait  tUe 
br,). 

Nw  York  (waat  ride 

Cbariotto 

Hamilten 

Younfitown 

Portlaad 


pottriown....*;;; 

WUUamsport. . . 
Charleeton 

DaHaa 


•Ml 

188 

127 

147 

147 

114 

311 

370 

1,533 

803 

150 

m 

179 

117 
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vx>rk/mm  1693,  vken  thi)  department  af  the 
V mten^nal  committee  mu  organiud.  i^’^^'neni  aj  the 


im 

IKU 

1914 

Nbmber  of  laoturA  en4  tanr« 

jg  ^ 

1,900 

^BSO 

*»04l 

4,618 

9KA 

4,986 

191650 

18,414 

33,406 

sSS^ofSEuSISi;^ 

» i 

wTBQ 

31 

60 

U,335 

M 

<18 

13,000 

BOl 

*38^906 

1.836 

fe 

"■S 

MIS 

<£948 

1855,  <96 
•9,687 
1,8HT 
t 3,060 
n3i4 

' HS77 

racoimfromeiulowDaiit.  ’ 

Nnmbar Inlairtiatioiril  * * * 

ntSiSi!!!?  <»nycooieBaL../'7  * 

83,000 

- 

^ }31S 

^4:5? 

7 3^607 

1.  ^6® 

<1,080^763 

.....v.U 

Nmnbar  of  phapel  eaeembUea. ... . 

Total welltMtira  . . * 

u ' 

r*<4 

"•**872,60^* 

78 

W 

***^,*660'' 

Nnmbtr  «(  kctora  ind  uU, 

UanittaS|UidubB^ 

^ *rlae  p 


.* ^'r*' 
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r 
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660  smimnAL  suHlnEY  of  BbtrcATioN,  ma-im. 

Tavlx  11. — educa/tiaruxrfon  o/ Aonor. 

A.  DtJRiNO  PERIOD  JUXY  1,  1M6.  TO  JUNK  30,  1917. 


jUsodatlons  winning  the  InrgMt  «ctunl 
number  of  oertincetes  exnong  boy  mem* 
bers. 


1.  Keadins;,  Pe 

3.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

3.  Detroit,  Hich 

4.  Uobile,  Ala 

6.  WQmlngton,  Del 
A.  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

7.  Smlngflela,  Mo. . 

8.  Topeka,  Kam . . . 

9.  Bt.  Paul,  Minn. . 

10.  Canton,  Ohio... 


Ccrtin- 

cates. 


Associations  In  which  thelargest  per  oent 
•of  ’boy  members  won  oertiflcates. 


1.  Uobile,  Ala. 

2.  Reading,  l‘a 

3.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

4.  Spiinrfieltl,  Mo 

6.  Wilmington,  Del... 

A Topeka,  Kans 

TT’De&ojt,  Ukh 

8.  HamiltoiLOblo 

9.  flic  Paul,  Mhm 

10.  Canton,  Ohio 


Per  cent. 


23.0 

19.3 

12,6 

10.4 
7.3 
4.0 
2.9 
2.8 
2 5 
1.2 


B:  BOYS*  EDUCATIONAL  ROLL  OF  HONOR.  1918. 


Anociatlaais  winning  the  largest  actual 
number  of  cortlAcates  among  boy  mom- 
hers. 


1.  Detroit,  Mkh... 
3.  MobUe,  Ala. 


a New  York  (west side),  N.  'I 
4.  St.  PauUkUnn 


L Bonmton,Pa A. 

0.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

7*  OalL  Ontark>, Canada. . ! 

8.  Burlington,  Vt . 

9.  Easton,  Pa 

10.  Camden,  N.  J 


Cwtifl. 

Okies. 

Associations  In  which  thelurgest  per  cent 
of  boy  members  won  oerClflcatos. 

Percent. 

53 

1;  Mobile,  AU 

15.5 

24 

a Burlington,  Vt 

6 9 

19 

8.  Easton.  Pa 

4 9 

15 

4.  Detroit,  Mich 

4.4 

^ 13 

5.  Galt,  Ontario,  Canada 

3.7 

11 

A.  Scranton,  I'a 

3.7 

11 

7.  St.  Paul, Minn 

3 8 

0 

a New  York  (west  side),  N-  V 

2.8 

9 

9.  Pittsburgh,  1 a 

2.6 

9 

10-  Camden,  N-  J . 

1.3 

Table  12. — Report  of  libtai[y  iervice  for  ./iT/imcnn^lEperfifionary  Forcee  in  t/io  Unilod 
Kingdom  from  Auff.  I,  J9J7,  » Sept,  S(y,  J9J8. 


Distributed:  ^ 

Circulating  books 37,229 

Reference  books 1, 160 

Techpical  books.,  1, 830 

Textbooks 4,33^ 

MagacineB  and  n0WBpapen  3,4)00,  OOO 

^ps.^.t 1,294 

^ctures V*.. 1,112 

^ I Books  for  resale.  505 

Enrollment  ca^. . , — 6, 100 

**  Association  Men  ” ^ 2, 600 

. ''American  Ilome  News’\  114, ,500 

“ ’■^‘^Red  Triangle  Overseas".  2,000 

( 'f Stars  and StHpoa*^. 25,804 
,1:  ''Eaglet^....,. . 500 

650,000 

KUita^  pfopagSDda  pam- 

4l  > ' * 1 V*  • 'T  • • ' 


PUBLICATIONS.  \ 

Printed: 

Clark's  Hun’s  Ally 

Kipling’s  To  the  Fighting 

Americans...... 

Hay  ’sWelcome  to  England  100,  OOO 

Y.  M.  0.  A.  Handbook.^* 

Exner’s  Friend  or  Enemy. 
Annstrong’s  Nurse  and 

\ Knight 

Frftice)  dispafobod: 

Bwks  of  a general  charac- 
ter...w. 140,718 

Testaments 128, 500 


100,000 


1,000 

50,000 

50,000 


Textbooks. 
Songs.. 


C8.795 

36,886 


Bibles, . . . , s . . . AVvi 

^fPamptdets 

Refoence 


80.000 
123,6004 


WORK  OP  THB  YOUNG  MEN^S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCUTIONS.  G6J 

PABiiS  12.  — Rtport  of  Uhrory  service  Jot  American  Expediiionctry  Forca  in  the  l/nited 
Kingdom  from  Aug.  7,  7^77,  to  Sept.  SO^  797^— Continued.  ♦ 


PUBI4CAT10K8 — Continued. 

France,  dispatched^-Continued. 

Books  donated  Pane 40,000 

Value  of  same X4, 000 

Social  depArtment  (United  King- 
dom): 

Songs 2,266 

101  Beet  Songs 8, 063 

Service  Song  Bot^ks  (with 

music) 18,047 

Volumes  of  Y.  M . C.  A.  songs  239 

•Song  sh  eets 8;  8r2 

Abridged  song  l^Miks 5, 886 

Books  of  music ^ . 3,565 

Religious  work  department 
(United  ‘ Kingdom^  dis- 
patched: 

War  roll  cards 14,769 

Pamphlets 397, 011 

Testaments 20,411 

Bibles 3,915 

Books 3, 364 

Gibraltar,  dispatched: 

General  bpoks 

Reference  books.  .... 

Technical  books 

Magazines  and  newspapers. . 
Textbooks 


PUBUCATI0N8— continued. 

Gibraltar,  dispatched — Continued. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  song  books 4 

Song  sheets 200 

Abridged  song  books ! . 100 

War  rolls 250 

Russia,  dispatched: 

General  books: 9,  336 

Reference  books L,  200 

Technical  books . 72 

Textbooks... J 10,445 

Magazines  and  newspapers. . 19,  782 

Maps .4 25 

Pictures lOO 

Pamphlets 11,500 


880 

25 

26 
4, 160 

25 
124 

Picturea.,., 2ft 

Pamphlets.. 5,000 

Testaments l,  600 

Bibles 150 

Songs.  26 

101  Beet  Songs 250 

Service  b<wkB 166 

^ ^ V 

FURNlhHSD  '9t 


Testaments. 
Bibles. 


600 

350 

200 

500 

2,000 

24 

600 

500 


101  Beet  Songs 

Song  service  books 

Y.  M.  C.  A,  aobg  books 

Song  sheets 

Abridged  song  books 

Switzerland  (P.  O.  W.),  dis- 
patched: 

General  books 480 

Testaments 6,  OOO 

Bibles i,ioo 

Reference  books llfi^ 

Maps 12 

Technical  books 26 

Textbooks 1,489 

Pamphlets 1,500 

Songs .» 660 

German  books  (U . K.) 103 


AUERICAH  UBBABT  ASBOCUTION  »OH  AUXBICAN  EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES. 

Italy,  dispatched:^  ' •% 

Cases  of  books  received  from  United  States.^ $6i 

Books  donated  (cOntai^  in  above) 99'  335 

V»lue  or  same *,  £9^  896 

Carrigge  from  docks  to  warehouse. A147 

Cases  sent  to  France, (59,220  bools) ^ 

Case8sentto4meri^R<Ki  Crew (3,500 books) a..... ,...% ^ 5^ 

Ckses  sent  Russht  !... .^  24 


> rtntflMtf  wuseeelved  for  12  IbottkeT' 


m 

''M 


'iilBNinAL'stmVBT  sbt^An6N;  i9^  ^ - 


Tabus  iS.-^-^ummo^  of  enrolhntnt  of  tht/denU  w Me  Ameneem  Sh:pedUionary  ^oroie 

tn  England,^ 


Engliah ..,.7 25 

JWch 380 

Spuiish ^ i 13 

Hi^ry 141 

Ecozwnxics '. 38 

Geography 20 

Memory  training 34 

Arithmetic 69 

Algebra 54 


Trigonometry 35 

Mechanical  drawing. . . # 22 

Agriculture '. 5 

Che'ndfltry 30 

Xavigatioir ? 1 

Motoie...'.  ] ; 69 


Total. 


.926 


EnrollmtnU  of  Am^Hcan$  in  Canadian  K?iaH  College^  London^  to  Nov.  18 ^ 1918  (ooopero- 

Hvt  arrangement).  ‘ 


Engliah 

Spanish 

Eoonomica 

Commercial  arithmetic . ... 

Calculus.... / 

Surveying ^ 

Petzol  enginea 

Electricity  and  magnetism. 

Cbemifltry 

Electricity — 

Fenmailfihip 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 


Salesmanship 30 

Penpianflhip ■. 1 

Shorthand 1 

Typewriting 2 

'Buflineas  correspondence 4 

Business  practice. 2 

Secretarial  practice. 1 

Commercial  law 3 

SalesmaEiahip 6 

Dairying 2 

Livestock.. 2 

Field  husbandry % . 2 


Total. 


Txblb  14. — Ch$$  tporh/or  one  weeJt  in  October^  1918,  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
* ' ^ - the  United  Kingdom. 


Technical  subjects: 

Classes  in — . 

Algebra . 6 

Geometry 3 

Trigonometry . 4 

Physics 2 

• Mechimical  drawing 2 

Radio 2 

ChemiBti;y ............  — ! . 1 

Electricity  .Vll r...,.^..  4 

Aeronautics * 2 

^eng&ee 4 

J 'ya\^tiorf. ... ......  6 

Marine  engineering. t 

MechMiica^  en^ec^g.  . 2 

, ' Armament:....., j...  l 

"ll^lkSie  ^ ^ude'a^t  150  beginhen^^^  Icpim  the 

U ^tin^  it  bdh^  ^licyrio.txmnt  as^.^^  only  thoee  V$0;ltny9. 

V : itoee ' iy-n r > *'  ■> 


Xcaden^c  subjects: 

Cla^Min— 

. Exiglish 8 

pj,  : History ..... 8 

. , French ,\^34 

* Spanish ^ 4 

Reading 1* 

Comniercial  Bubj^ts; 

Salesmanship.. .* 3.. 

Bookkeeping ' 2 

. , , Typewriting 3 

l St^dgmphy  . . 2 

Aiithmetic 4 

;•.•■•  > 


riligrfe 


p*<‘r  .Tv^  ,^^rr'  r :H-^r.  i,/^v^f 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OP  THE  BOY  SCOUTS. 

By  Lornb  W.  Barclay, 

DirecUjr  of  the  DepertmaU  of  Education . Bop  8eo%a  of  Amerka, 


CoMTCsT8.-~Tbe  soout  moTemenL^-Dunocmle  chan^  of  t2io  2norii!iBSit.--KosisectertaA  tod  ptofy' 
portUaa. — Scout  lMdon.—Tha  plastla  aco. — GiowUi  and  extent  of  the  moremont.— ^oouUng  and 
aducatlonL^Tbe  scoot  program* — Bcontln^  and  the  poblic  adiooh.— fioontlng  oanrana  tn  and 

anlTeniaea.^Tba  department  ot  adncation.-s-6oont  handbools,  ato^Tha  Ubrafy  deiMkitiBcnt.>-8oout- 
Ing  and  tlia  movies.— Scouting  and  war  s«wice — Scouting  and  |uT«nU6  delinquency.— Sooutlng  and 
•oMler  making.  , 


THE  SCOOT  MOVib^fENT. 

The  scout  movement  makes  no  claim  to  supersede  the  work  of 
home  or  school  or  church.  On  the  contrary,  it  aims  to  supplement 
these  institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  every  practicable 
way  8r  sane,  all-around  devdopment  of  American  youth.  Scouting 
has  been  described  as  the  process  of  making  real  boys  into  real  men 
by  a real  program  that  works.  This  is  adapted  to  the  boy's 

leisure  hours,  but  its  principles  are  the  kind  that  permeate  every 
phase  of  his  life>  beconsing  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  Character 
development  is  the  keynote  of  scouting.  • By  precept  and  practice^ 
it  instills  ideals  of  courage  and  honor,  cheerfulness  and 
loyalty  and  obedience,  rieanlinesa  of  mind  and  body,  faithfulness  to  , 
I duty,  devotion  to  country,  reverence  to  God.  By  his  oath  the  scout  ^ 
pledges  himself  to  ‘‘help  other  people  at  all  times,’*  to  keep  himscK 
“physically  strong, ‘mentally^  awake,  injwQly  straight.” 

He  is  a better  son  and  brother^  a more  alert  student,  a heartier 
adherent' to  the  church  of  his  affiliation  because  he  is  also  a Wood  scout. 
Later  on  he  will  be  a more  responsible  and  valuable  American  citizen 
for  his  scout  training  now.  , j,  -• 

■ ' 'I ' B^cwJRATrtrc  chAract&r  o1p‘the  movement. 

&optmg  cla^,  or  or  r^^  ^ J t speelb 

univer^  Ifipguage^of  wori4  pojt 

o(^;4B^nc§n  n,ot  to*  icyp  every .jjfey  ^to  one 

but  tp  help  every  boy  to  dev6jpp  intpT  thp  fittest  manhp<^ 
he  is  capable,  m individual  in  the  truest  sense,  with  recogm^ 
lesponsibility'to  and/oci^^ 

6C4x>^  fnth  thoee  of  tae.iuodm  in  ,unon' 
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i service  of  Qod,  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Though  having  no  sectarialf^ 
bias,  the  movement  numbered  among  its  scoutmasters  in J^17, 1,394 
Sunday  school  teachers,  964  Y.  M.  C.  A,  workers,  and  103  ministers; 

^ 7, 3 19  . troops  wei*e  on  record  in.l917  as  o^anized  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  religious  institutions.  Tims  the  cordial  mutual  relation  between 
the  chiirch  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  attested. 

From  the  beginning  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  conceived  and 
has  since  been  developed  "on  the  broadest  possible  lihes.  The  move- 
ment  has  kept  itself  free  from  all  party  or  political'  predilections. 

. though  holding  itself  ready  at  all  times  to  cooperate  cheerfully  with 

all  institutions  and  causes  dedicated  to  community  and  national 
welfare.  Its  sponsom  are  men  representing  the  widest  variety  of 
interests,  viewpoints,  and  professions. 


1 


SCOUT  LEADERS.  ^ 

Scoutmasters  and  their  assistants  are  chosen  with  great  care,  for  the 
movement  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  quality  of  leadership 
offered,  and  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  scout  program  in  a given 
troop  must  depend  to  a considerable  degree  upon  this  leadership. 

A scoutmaster  must  be  at  least *21  years  of  age,  of  proved  moral 
worth  and  patriotism.  He  must  be  an  American  citizen  (or  must  have 
taken  legal  steps  to  become  such)  and  must  be  willing  to  subscribe 
to  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law.  He  must  have  some  experience  in  boy 
work  and  is  preferably  an  ^'outdoor  man,’’  with  afund  of  nature  lore 
and  oampcraft  at  his  disposal..  Above  all,  he  must  be  a man  of  strong 
personality,  with  po^er  to  command  the  respect  and  liking  of  his 
boys«  He  must  be  the  kin^  of  man  who  practices  good  scoutihg  as 

w^aO  breaches  it..  > 

s THE  PLASnC  AGE.  . . - 

Twelve  years  is  the  nfininmm  ago  requirement  for  scoufl|f~  lateen 
and  a half  is  the  averagepccmt  age.  Boys  of  18  or  over  are  encourage^ 
to  siay  in  the  movement  as  assistant  scoutmasters,  or  as  aasociate 
or  veteran  s^uts.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  boy  in  the 
early  teens  k , one  whpm  scoutmaster  ^ deal. 

Thk'means  t^at  tiie  boy  k in  the  scoutmaster’s  hands,  in  very  close 
tbo  most  Impressiohabk  and  plastib  period 
of  dev^opmeht,  when  he  k most  sUsikptible  to  anfluenceB,  good 
W^n  ^e  'ima^ha^  when  Ikjo 

Wor^p  xslihVvery  ‘ ' ' ' - 

'GROVffQ  AND  ETTENT  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

' f ^ ld|p.  In  ihe  eight 

|9fnKSince  a feMi'^ted  group,  of/^en  met-io  coiofflder  ways  and 
dfbw  thh  ^li;t tibuld  .be  adapted,  to" ibeet '%ie 


Wi.  ^ 


i 


fm 
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There*  is  tp-da^not  a single  State,  and  scarcely  a coipity,  in  this 
country  in  which  the  movement  is  not  firmly  established.  In 
crowded  cities,  in  tjie  small  village,  in  isolated  rural  commimities, 
scouting  is  solving  the  ever  present  and  ever  complex  boy  problem’ 
and  solving  it  effect! v%.  On  September  6, 1918, 343,248  scoute  wore 
registered  at  national  headquarters,  an  increase  of  over  82,0(K)  since 
the  1st  of  January  of  Ae  same  year ’and  of  nearly  100, OOO  since  the 
S&1H6  d&.t6  of  tho  previous  year. 

War  time  made  heavy  inroads  on  scout  leadership,  but 'even  so,  in 
S^tember,  1918,  there  were  89,640  adult  scout  leaders  on  record 
^ch  ijfieans  that  over  89,0p0  American  men  believe  sufficiently 
m scouting  and  the  scout  program  to  give  it  their  personal  sponsorship, 
time,  interest,  and  leadership. 

SCOUTING  AS  EDUCATION. 

Dean  Russell,  of  Columbia  University,  claims  that  the  movement 
13  the  "most  significant  educational  contribution  of  our  time,”  with 
a “ program  that  appeals  to  a boy’s  instincts  and  a method  ^apted 
to  a.  boy’s  nature.”  , . ^ 

The  scout  method  is  the  laboratory  method.’  It  is  learning  by 
domg.  It  gives  the  boy  k host  of  interesting  worth-while  t^gs 
to  do  at  the  time  when  he  is  most  restless  and  pines  most  for  activity 
Moreover,  it  gives  him  something  he  likes  to  do.  It  is  learning  made 
attractive.  It  works  along  the  line  of  normal  boy  interests  and 
activities.  It  interprets  and  gives  life  and  meaning  to  what  might 
otherwise  be  dry-as-dust  book  stuff.  It  is  an  eye  opener  in  a hundred 
directions.  • * 

^uting  is  literally  education.  It  does  not  aim  to  plaster  some*- 
tlung  on  from  outside.  It  draws  out  and  cultivates  what  is  already 
latent  within  the  boy.  It  provides  an  outIe(||k  Ms  exuberant 


energy.  It  gives  direction  to  his  randon^buii 

It  shows  him  the  why  and  how  of  thin^It  makes  use  of  his  love 


pulse 


1 crude  abilities. 


f'-' 


of  adventure,  his  qhivalry,  his  passion  for  outdoors.  It  teaches  him 
to  u^  his  eyes  and  ears  and  haads  and  feet  to  the  best  ^vantage. 
Above  all,  it  teaches  him  to  use  his  head.  ^ 

A scout  lekms  to  take  care  of  hirnself  and  the  other  felloWi  He 
too^  what  to  do  in  case  of  accident  and' how  to  prevent  accident. 
He  knows  how  to  build  fires  _in  the  open,  .even  in  Wet  weather 
^thout  matches.  Hekpowe  how  to  pi'teh  a tent  and  how.  tp  make 
himself  Mmfortabld_Mflder  ^he  lopen' s^,  B»  knowp  how  to  Apd  hie 
^4sht  or  ih  the  wpotis  yrithqyl^  compa^  l^eimderetahds 

fighting  and  hre  preveptipp.  He  knows  the  lawa  health  and 

rules  himseU.  kpks  aftpfe 

ter  do  thkin  no^  ? 


.-v-  i ■ .« 
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somewhere  near  right”  but  just  right.  The  emphasis  is  on  thor- 
oughness,' efficiency,  out-and-out  trained  skill.  The  scout  is  deft, 
quick-witted,  level-headed,  resouroeful.  In  short,  he  is  '‘prepared;” 
There  are  no  “donate”  in  scouting.  It  is  all  “do.”  Perhaps  that 
is  the  secret,  at  least  one  of  the  secrets,  of  its  success  as  an  educational 
method.  -And  all  the  while  he  is  having  a real  boy  good  time,  hardly 
aware  he  is  being  taught  at  all.  Scouting  is  recreation  plus  education. 
As  a school  principal  once  said,  “Scouting  has  done  what  no  scheme 
has  ever  done  before — mad^^the  boy  want  to  learn.” 

THE  SCOUT  PROGRAM. 

f;  ■ J 

ITS  ADAPTABinrrr. 

“X  One  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  scout  program  is  its  adaptability. 
1%  was  not  devised  for  a particular  type  of  boy — a city  boy,  a country 
boy,  a boy  with  a full  purse,  a boy  with  empty  pockets,  a boy  with 
wise  parents,  a boy  whose  home  is  the  street,  or  the  reformatory — but 
all  kmdh  of  hoy,  an^ florid  of  boy,  the  scout  program  fits,  if  rightly 
applied  by  a true  leader  and  lover  of  boys. 

ITS  PROGEESSIVfi  QUALITT, 


The  scout*  program  is  ^ogreseive  and  provides  its  own  rewards 
and  incentives  for  advancement.  The  scout  is  always  trying  to  beat 
his  own  Record.  There  is  rib  standing  still.  There  is  always,  some- 
thing just  ahead  to  conquer  and  achieve.  Having  passed  the  tender- 
foot stages,  the  boy  goes  on  to  master  the  second-class  scout  require- 
ments and  aftter  thjese  to  the  more  complicated  and  difficult  attain-^ 
ata  of  the  first-class  scout, 

MERIT  BADGE  POSSIBILITIES.  ' . 

The  'first-class  scout  has  by  ho  means  reached  the  summite  gf 
scouting.  The  Merit  Bad^  possibilities  for  f^rther^  development 
are  practically  limitless,  ^cy  are  the  electives  of  scouting,  so  to 
8p6fl^  ^ey  offer'  58  different  subjects  for  intensive  study,  covering 
su^h  widely  diversified  boy  interests  as  photography,  beekeeping, 
ta^ermy,  signaling,  astronbmy,  scupita're.  The  plan  of  the  Ment 
not  mgant  to  develop  Socialists,  but  tc>j)rpviid6  ah  oppof- 
eV^  his  hobbies  and,  tiy  oh t his  natural 

gif^tthd  aptitudeh.*^  is  sometlfing  hero  feir  boys  of  eveiy  bisnt 
^ ” If the  line  of  any  <^th^  subjects  ffie  boy  ^ 


dwtini^  TtiiM  ad  inuch'tliiB  b^titer.' l^ly 
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Merit  Badge  awards  (cowiporafive  tahU), 


For— 


Swixnddoi; 

Penonal  health. 
Public  health, . . 
Flremauahip . . . 

First  aid. 

Craftsmaiu^p. . 
Carpentry 


£lrst  aid  to  juiimau 
Honee 


Pioneering. . 
Camping.. . . 
Safety  first. . 
Handicraft.. 
Patb^ding . 

Cooking 

Llfe^ving . . 

Cycling 

Civics 

Scholarship. . 

Athletics 

Electricity... 
Signaling. . . . 
Bird  study. 


I 


uuu  svuuy A 

Machinery J 

Physical  development 

Autrao^■’■ 


nohUing.. 

Oardening 

IntwpreUng 

Music 

nughng 

PhutUy  farming 

Masonry. . , 

Conservation . . . 
Marksmanship.. 

Chemistry 

Forestry 

Art....  

Painting 

Horsomaiighip.  i 
Blacksmlthing. . 

Buiuiess 

Photography 

Surveying 

Mining 


Printing. 

Agiifimure. . . 
Arailtecture. . 

Dairying 

Astronomy.. . 
Plumbing. . 
aan^p 


Seamansup 

Aviation 

Bee  terming 

Leather  vrorking. . 

Stalking 

^ Angllngw 

Taxidermy 

Soulptuie 

Archery... 
lAvanUon. 


I, 
1,871 
1,831 
1,735 
1,707 
1,236 
1,119 
1,001 
996 
919 
906 
673 
815 
811 
793 
765 
735 
609 
617 
599 
487 

811 

399 

239 

228 

188 

179 

173 

leg 

164 

168 

168 

163 

122 

113 

105 

93 

93 

76 

73 

63 

38 

88 

36 

33 

» 

33 

19 

19 

16 

15 

10 


3 


itoW 


667 


1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1911 

1,843 

966 

610 

. 441 

177 

10 

1,168 

871 

010 

698 

236 

15 

1,060 

836 

7W 

676 

325 

9 

1,093 

777 

660 

202 

85 

9 

1,018 

6R6 

666 

470 

165 

09 

2 

896 

474 

378 

75 

23 

1 

649 

440 

221 

76 

654’ 

933 

294 

^ 103 

488 

859 

302 

^ 81 

. 893 

874 

807 

161 

53 

1 

151 

426 

443 

* 449 

135 

53 

i 

516 

356 

. 250 

131 

43 

1 

480 

419 

861 

168 

64 

2 

533 

879 

859 

234 

72 

3 

893 

994 

829 

166 

55 

6 

990 

350 

807 

179 

50 

3 

398 

933 

m 

10 

397 

346 

135 

54 

38 

250 

226 

126 

68 

23 

' 1 

371 

m 

131 

98 

23 

3 

231 

163 

86 

4 

2 

315 

177 

186 

73 

25 

193 

184 

5 

m 

106 

94 

47 

ie 

171 

141 

227 

"126 

56 

130 

141 

112 

62 

27 

3 

139 

135 

118 

68 

27 

2 

lie 

63 

156 

18 

89 

68 

94 

61 

23 

2 

Z5 

60 

102 

19 

14 

139 

90 

100 

8i 

15 

1 

106 

88 

75 

• 84 

13 

69 

102 

tr 

128 

131 

62 

181 

23 

21 

2 

76 

03 

156 

74 

81 

1 

49 

66 

'dflO 

45 

16 

43 

50 

il 

83 

23 

60 

6 

27 

71 

103 

166 

*82 

26 

14 

a 

46 

^5 

9 

38 

51 

« 90 

64 

27 

29 

36 

26 

33 

26 

38 

34 

5 

31 

80 

7 

6 

6 

30 

31 

66 

21 

7 

• . i . 

8 

16 

21 

9 

tr  1 

25 

83 

186 

96 

88 

5. 

13 

39 

78 

6 

6 

26 

97 

g7 

81 

It 

18 

13 

16 

0 

4 

19 

214 

63 

26 

17 

55 

15 

■' 

5 

4 

8 

4 

1 

8 

3 

1 

6 

iS 

2 

7 

1 

2 

36 

10 

1 

1 

2 

' 1 

8 

i 

5,060 

11,976 

10,400 

6,521 

1^900 

53 

The  tabl9  shows  the  increase -of  Merit  Badges  awarded  during  six 
years  of  scouting. 

It  is  inte^ting  to  bote  that  after  dwimiiikg,  k laig^  nimjilber  of 
^uts  i^lified  f6r  Merit  Badges  in  personal  and  public  health  thatf  ‘ 
in  any  other  subject  offered;  roqifceidents  in  thfese  Subjtefe 

are  hero  gireh^  an  llusteftrion  6f  the  thbffoug'hneds  wid  sdbjseof 
work  demanded.  ^ . tif  v. 

V To  ohtniffl  a Merit  B^dge*fof  por^tttal  health>i  a Bcont'mttBtt* 

1.  Writia  Btetement  <Htt  the  caro  ef  tee^,  *(4  ’ijlerir  that  Kie  iteeth  m 

. »f  * Wroli of pi^ 
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3.  Preecnt  satiBfactory  e\'idence  that  he  hfta  |(ot  l>een  from  school  or  work 

for  a period  pf  at  least  six  montlis  as  a' result  o^hls  failure  to  obeen  o these  nilee. 

4.  Toll  the  difference  in  effect  of  a cold  ^d  & hot  bath.  ? 

6.  Bescribathe  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  grouTng  boy. 

6.  Tell  howyto  care  for  the  feet  on  a march. 

7.  Describe  4 good  healthful  game  and  state  its  merits. 

8.  Bescri!)©  the  effects  of  M’alking  as  an  exercise. 

9.  Toll  the  dingeVs  of  speciali rat ipn  and  overtraining  in  the  various  forms  of  ath- 
^ letics,  and'tho  advantages  of  an  all-round  development. 

obtain  a Merit  Badge  for  public  liealth,  a scout  must: 

1.  /Sta^e  the  chief  causes  and  modes  of  transmissiuii  c*f  eacli  of  the  folio vdng  diseases: 
Tubfrculoeifl,  typhoid,  malaria. 

2.  Draw  a diagram  showing  how  the  house  fly  carrier  disease. 

3.  Toll  what  should  be  done  to  a house  which  Sas  been  ocotipiod  by  a person  who 
has  had  a contagious  disease. 

4.  Describe  the  inetholi  u»e<l  in  his  community  in  dieposing  of  garbage. 

5.  Tell  how  a city  should  protect  its  milk,  meat,  and  exj>oB(Hl  foods.  iState  what 
are  tlie  laws  in  his  community  covering  this  subject,  and  to  what  extent  they  are 
being  enforced. 

(1.  Tell  how  to  plan  tlio  sanitary  care  of  a camp. 

7.  State  the  reason  vrhy  school  children  should  undergo  a medical  examination. 

8.  Tell  how'  he  may  cooperate  wdth  the  health  authorities  in  preventing  disoasc. 

9.  Produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  rendered  serv'icc  in  some  effort  recora- 

'mended  by  the  publit  health  authorities  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  , 

When  one  considers  that  in  one  year  nearly  2,000  scouts  qualified 
fof  Merit  Badges  in  each  of  these  important  vsubjocts/  the  cumulative 
effect  up(jn  the  general  health',  hygiene,  and  sanitation  of  the  Nation 
' at  large,  can  hardly  be  ©vei‘estimatod.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
phases  of  scouting  education  but  a vastly  significant  one. 

It  is  noticeable  that  firotnanship  and  first  aid  follow.ndxt  in  po^u-/ 
larity,  both  of  them  subjects  the  intelligent  study  and  practice  of 
which  are  of ‘incalcutable  service  in  the  prevention  of  and  coping  ' 
with  emergencies,  education  of  the  most  practical  end  invaluable 
^ort.  ^ 

ADVANCED  SOOUTIXO. 

A first-class  scout  who  passes,  to  Iho  satisfaction  of  the  local  Court 
of  Honor,  Merit  Badge  tests  in  first  aid,  physical  development  or 
athleticp,  personal  health,  publlo  he^th  and  life  saving  becomes  a 
life  scout.  A life  scout  who  posses  five  additional  Merit  Badge  tests 
becomes  a s^r  scout.  A first-class  scout  who  passes  the  tests  in  Ci^t 
aid*,  life  saving,  personal  healthy  public  health,  cooking,"  camping, 

. civics,  bird  study,  pathfinding,  pioneering,  at>hletic3  or  phyric^  de- 
~ with  fO  additiOna]!  tes^s  Jbecomes  an  eugld  Scout.  ^ 

These  requirements  are  sufficiently  rigorous  and  demand  a con- 
siderable amount  of  specUU^qd  trailnipg  as  well  persevers^ce,  det^r- 
" ■{  mina^oA^  an<}  enthusiast  ' bpysjc6un|  tho.gaina*wP|th  the 
fe'i  > pain$  proye,  Jn  pl|,  ^9  scoute  mjife  scouts,, 

as  star  an^  21fcas  ^le  ^ . v.  - 
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SCOUTING  AND  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

In  1917,  2,237  troops  .»oy  Scouts  were  organized  in  connection 
with  schools,  and  1,557  scoutmasters  were  also  school-teachers,  sta- 
tistics that  show  the  entire  compatibility  of  scouting  with  other  edu- 
cational interests. 

All  over  the  country  schools  &te  following  Dr,  Eliot’s  hint  that  the 
“Boy  Scout  moveraopt  is  setting  ^an  example  that  our  whole  public- 
school  system  ought  to  follow.” 

In  the  high  school  of  Austin,  Tex.,  the  Boy  Scouts^  Handbook  is 
used  as  a textbook,  and  scouting  may  be  credited  toward  graduation, 
iX3  per  specific  and  detailed  conditions  set  forth  in  the  official  course 
of  study.  The  Stat4  University  of  Texas  offers  annually  throe  schol- 
arsliips  to  Boy  Scouts  who  have  attained  dbhe  rank  of  eagle  scout. 
This  is  a type  of  close  correlation  of  scouting  with  the  public-school 
system,  wliich  is  on  the  increase,  and  which  is  most  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  both  of  the  school  and  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  111.,  are  among  the  cities  wherein  boards 
of  education  have  by  formal  resolution,  indorsed  scouting  and  recom- 
mended its  incorporation  into  the  school  program. 

In  Hakford,  Conn.,  the  pr?>blem  of  coordination  between  the  scout 
movement  and  the  public  schools  was  compheated  l)y  the  system 
imder  which  the  schools  are  orated.  This  system  places  a com- 
mittee of  three  in  charge  of  eaeff  school,  so  tha^besides  winning  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  education,  the  movement  had  to  mept  and 
, ' overcome  a different  set  of  objections  or  prejudices  with  each  school, 
and  yet  scouting  is  estabUshed  in  71  per  coat  of  the  public  schools  in 
Hartford. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  is  another  city  in  which  scouting  is  strongly 
entrenched  as  an  extra  school  program,  the  troops  meeting  in  the 
school  buildings,  without  charge  by  the  board  of  education  for 
heat,  light  or  janitor  service.  School  swimming  tanks  H4ve  been 
turned  over  to  the  scouts  certain  evenings  of  the  week,  as  result 
of  wWch  200  scouts  were  taught  to  swim.  Scouts  have  voluntarily  * 
.taken  charge  of  playgroxmds,  have  kept  order  in  the  halls  of  . the 
, schools,  taken  charge  of  fire  drills,  and  of  the  raising  and  lowerin^|^ 
of  flags  on  school  buildings,  have  given  supervision  in  lavatories^^Qp;: 
. and.  made,  themselves  generedly  hdlpful.  On  other  handy  the*  ' 
local  Boy  Scout  organization  h^  actively  cooperated  with  the-scippla ' 

^ to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship,  by  giving,  a gold  cmd  enatnelpd 
button  to  each vBCOUt  who  attain^. average  of  $5<^{iet,^c^t,in . 
school  studies^  pt.to  each  scout  who,  upon  jbis  previous 

month's  record^  no  matteir  bow  spoor,  the.  ^ 
only>  be : retaineii.  lnonth^t0.  month^^  -by;, 

hapaed  abn^;i  If  j ai  Abe  tend  of  ^ the  yschool  it/w^  atijj[|  . 
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The  fact  that  but  one  button  was  forfeited  indicates  the  stimulative 
value  of  this  cooperation.  . 

The  lumtations  of  tWs  report  preclude  a more  extended  statement 
of  this  development  of  scouting,  but  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  cases  cited  suggests  that  the  incorporation  of  scouting  in  the 
public  schools  is  not  limited  to  a particular  section,  but  is  a very 
general  development. 

The  following  points  characterize  most  troops  organized  in  con- 
nection with  public  schools  : 

1.  Seduting  is  yoluBtary  on  t^o  part  of  th^  scout  leader  and  the  boy. 

2.  Scouting  is  a suppl^nieatary  activity  to  the  regular  school  program,  the  cliurch, 

and  the  home,  » \ 

3.  The  program  of  acouting  is  do.  planned  by  tlio  scoutmaater  as  to  cover  as  much 

of  the  boy’s  leisure  time  a«  poeeible,  especially  during  the  period  when  the  scout 
is  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  leader,  or  when  he  is  practicing  S^uting  on  his 
pwu  initiative.  ^ ^ 

4.  The  play  spirit  should  characterize  scouting.  ‘ # 

5.  The  formalism  of  school  programs  should  not  l>e  imposed  upon  scouting.  In  its 

flexibility,  freedom  of  choice,  and  adaptability  to  individual  needs,  proferencee, 
and  abilities  rests  much  of  the  appeal  of  the  ecoutingnrogram.  \ . 

> 6.  Scouting  comprises  a set  of  activitieo  in  wliich^e  boy  is  anxious  to  participate, 
and  which  have  behind  them  the  principles  of  the  Seb^  f^ath  and  Law. 

7.  In  Ihe  leadership  of  the  troop,  character  building  as  the, end  of  scouting  must 
bo  ever  kept  in  mind . 

SCOUTING  COUB8ES  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITTES. 

Courses  in  ^outcraft  and  recreational  leadership  are  offered  in 
many  univertities  and  colleges,  including  the  Universities  of  Califor- 
nia, Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Boston,  Columbia,  and  Now  York,  Reed 
and  Rutgers  Colleges  and  many  other  schools.  These  courses  'are 
especially  designdft  for  the  training  of  scout  leaders  and  others 
ittteiysted  in  the  movement  and  are  planned  m cooperation  with  the  - 
National  Headquai*ters  Department  of  Education.  ^Ihey  are  par-  ' 
ticulorly  sigmficant  in  that  they  prove  that  the  ^cout  program  and 
mojthod  are  regarded  by  authorities  as  an  educational  asset. 

Boston  University  offers  two  1500  scholarships  (1918-19)  to 
students  whose  major  interest  i$  the  field  of  leisure  time  and  voca- 
tional occupations  for  boys  of  scout  age^ 

' THE  D^ARTMBOT^OF  EDUCATION.  . 

; Since  1910  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  maintained  a department  * 
of  education  whose  province  it  is  to  promote.  % interesta  of  luting 
in  £^cbMia’and\yni7er8ities,  to  offer  leadership  and  guidance  to  scout 
officials  in  ai’ranging'fdr  scout  Gaining  oourses  xinder  local  councils,  ' 
to ' hold  -confeTOnoes^  thronghbut  the  countryi  in  ‘matters  connected 
ilith^l^!6dUcnijibn'sliaBpelb.t8  oj^scouti^/'  ^^e  eb^  of  this 

’has.  h^ped^igibatly^Hd’^i^^  interest  im^^the 
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SCOUT  RiNDBOOKS,  ORGANS,  AND  OTHER  UTERAXURE. 

THE  boy's  handbook. 

Since  the  foujjding  of  the  scout  movement  the  Boy  Scout  Handbook 
has  been  ^^eaWly  in  demand..  It  is  alre^y  in  its  serenteenth 
printing.  jVo  eaitions  of  100,000  each  were  required  in  1917.  **  It 
18  said  to  be  the  most  popular  boys’  book  in  the  world  and  we  are 
told  it  is  not  only  boys  who  find  its  pages  worth  while,  for  it  is  in 
great  Remand  among  the  soldiers  of  our  new  army,  who  are  given 
prebminary  traiiling  similar  to  that  required  of  scouts.  The  hand- 
book is  the  official  interpretation  hf  scouting. 

« 

SCOUTING  AND  BOYS'  LIFE. 

Scouting,  the  official  organ  ot  the  movement  for  scout  ofificials,  ' 
and  Boys’  Life,  the  official  scout  magazine  for  boys,  also  play  an 
'.mportant  part  in  interpreting  and  disseminating  scouting. 

Boys’  biffi  has  an  extensive  circulation  and  aims  to  give  boys  in- 
spiring and  enter^inmg  fiction  of  the  right  sort,  as  well  as  biography, 
currenthistory,  natiire  lore,  and  other  worth-while  matter  attractively 
pre§ented.  A new  department  conducted  by  the  chief  .gcout  execu- 
tive, “What  Every  Scout  Wants  to  Know,’’  deals  particularly  with 
' the  war  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  * 

Besides  these  regular  publications  the  editorial,  educational;  and 
publicity  departments  are  constantly  issuing  new  pamphlets  and 
articles  interpreting  the  scout  movement  from  educational  and  other 
points  of  view,  The  war  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
been  so  extensive  this  last  year  that  it  has  called  for  a whole  set  of 
literature  by  itself,  as  well  as  takingwi  large  proportion  of  space  in 
Boys’  Life  and  Scouting. 

THE  UBRARY  DEPARTMENT. 

No  suirey  of  the  educational  wort  attempted  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  libraiy 
department,  which  is  performing  an  important  function  m giving 
leadership  to  schpols  and  libraries,  by  making  available  lists  Pf 
rgally  worth  while  boys’  books  and  helping  to  weed  out  the  cheap 
and  xmwholesome  so-called  “literature’’  Vblch  faUs  into  ymi|kful 
ihnd  imdiscriminatiSg  han^  aiid  soto  evil  seed. 

Every  boy’s  library,  tbfe  selected  list  of  boys'  books  which  are 
publish^  in  Scout  Editioif  under  the  jsuperdsion  of  a group  of  our 
cototry’t  leading  Kb^riahs,  coiitinu^  ih  pbpularity  with  the  hoys 
then^selvra . and  hss  met  with  BO  niuhh  apprbbkUoa'fhont'libr^ies 
.ffiat  tbh  depa^eht'fe^  ehcour^ghd  lu  tb  the  value  bf  whit  it 

is ’ endeavor iuir  to-  aenornnliBb' tn  - 
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Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  library  department  more  recently 
tlevelc^wlis  its  service  as  literary  adviser  to  a motion-picture  company. 
As  -a  result  of  this  collaboration  a score  or  more  of  films  have  been 
put  into  circxilation,  notably  the  “Benights  of  the  Square  Table,”  by 
Chief  Sea.Scout  James  A.  Wilder,  also  of  Pine  Tree  lame,  and  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner”  and  the  “Unbeliever”  (The  Three Thiiigs), 
both  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews,  All  three  of  these  plays 
are  inspiring,  educational,  and  patriotic,  tending  totspread  kfeala  of 
the  highest  type,  as  well  as  containing  the  human  element  and  a 
wealth  ofiaughter  and  tears. 

SCOUTING  AND  WAR  SERVICE.  . 

When  c^ir  country  entered  the  yorld  war'  the  full  strength  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  immediately  made  available  “ aa  a poten- 
tial asset  to  the  coxmtry  for  cooperative  efifort.”  The  results  even 
exceeded  the  high  expectations  of  those  who  had  abundant  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  movement  as  a community  and  national  factor. 
With  ever-increasing  colls  for  service  the  Boy  ^Scouts  of  ‘ America 
have  mel  every  demand  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  ifiaportant  adjunct  to  the 
national  program  of  w'ar  activities. 

Immediately  upon  ouf  entrance  into  the  war  a scout  coast-guard 
service  was  organized  and  made  available  for  use  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment shotdd  occasion  warrant.  Important  work  was  also  done 
in  locating  wireless  outfits  and  rendering  other  services,  details  of 
which  may  not  yet  be  given,  in  cooperation  with  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Bureau. 

Under  the  direction  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  War  Department 
various  services  have  been  rendered,  A nation-wide  canvass  of 
standing  black  walnut  timber  was  conducted  by  scouts  for  the  benefit, 
respectively,  of  the.  Ordnance  Department  alid  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production  in  the  manufacture  of  gunstocks  and  propellers.  The 
timber  was  reported  to  the  Forest  Semce,  which  tabulated  the 
results  of  the  census  and.  made  it  avadable  for  the  needs  bf  the  War 
IDf^artment. 

In  coopepalion  with  the  American  Bed  Cross  and  und^.the  direc- 
tion, of  ^.Gas  Defense  Division  of  the.Che^cal  Warfare  Service 
•^ectiye  work  ^aa  dqne.bj'  s(muta  in  collecti^  fruit  pits  and  nuts 
fQn.GpyarDxa^  inanuf lu^tnring.  gas  miislm.  Himdre,da  of.  tons 

.of ^ cpUectod  and^^.  xnany.  scputa  had  entire 

rchfu^  pf  t^w^  che^idang,up,  and  pipping, 

. ,wi  .Pubhb  d^ori^tiqp,  and  at.,Hie 

"direct  request  of  ihe  F^denti  Boy  Scouts  hiaVe  dktributed 

helped  hoep  tlw  puW  tp^yaripim  aspects 
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of  our  war  situation.  They  also  did  important  distribution  and  prop- 
aganda work  tmder  the  auspices,  respectively,  of  the  Food  Snd  Fuel 
Administrations. 

Inuring  the  summer  of  1918  a farm  labor  canvass  for  the  State  of 
Peimsylvama  was  conducted  by  scouts,  working  under  the  United 
States  Public  Service  Reserve,  and  in  many  places  scouts  have  made 
a census  and  secured  lists  of  available  boarding  and  lodging  houses 
(or  munition  factory  and  shipyard  workers. 

fcouts  have  actively  cooperated  with  all  the  great'  patriotic  agen- 
, such  as  the  American  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  Cf.  A.,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, War  Camp  Comin^ty  Service,  etc.  They  have  been  ready  to 
answer  every  call  and  Eave^  done  effective  work  as  messengers,  guides, 
clerks,  orderlies,  ushers,  intelligence  officers,  first-aid  instructors  and 
model  “patients,”  canteen  workers,  cooks,  collectors  of  salvage 
material,  books  and  magazines.  They  have,  in  short,  serM  in  hun- 
dreds of  capacities,  making  themselves  generally  useful  in  community 
and  national  work.  They  are  enrolled  by  thousands  as  Victory 
Boys,  pledged  to  “earn  and  give”  in  order  to  insure  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  our  men  in  uniform. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  service  rendered  by  the  organiza- 
tion is  the  work  done  for  the  Treasury  ^i)epartment  in  connection 
with  the  liberty  loan  and  war-stamps  campaigns. 

In  the  first  three  loan  campaigns,  serving  as  “gleaners/after  the 
reapers,”  scouts  sold  1 out  of  every  23  bonds,  sold  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  this  in  addition  to  an  imftienaa  amount  of  mis- 


cellaneous service  rendered  to  local  committees,  banks,  etc.  Final  ' > 

statistics  are  not  yet  available  as  to  results  of  scout  participation  in 
the  fourth  campaign,  but  returns  now  in  justify  the  belief  that  an 
even  higher  record  of  achievement  was  made. 

Using  the  special  red  post  card  printed  for  their  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  scouts  have  sold  war  savings  and  thrift  stamps  amounting 
at  the  present  time  to  approximately  $40,000,000.  It  is  expected  ^ 

that  this  sum  will  reach  the  $100,000,000  mark  by  January  1. 

When  Jfr,  Hoover  made  his  plea  from  overseas  to  the  American 
people  for  intensive  food  production  and  rigid  conservation  measures,  ^ 

scouts  were  among  the  first  to  heed  the  word.  Thousands  of  war 
gardens  were  immediately  started^  In  many  cases  as  tnany  as  two 
and  three  himdred  acres  werd  under  cultivation  by  Boy  Scouts.  ! 

This  work  gallantly  begun*'in  the  spring  of  1917,  under*  the  slogan  5 

“Eveiy  Scout  to  Feed  a ^Idier,”  went  on  unabated  during  the  18 
months  of  ouF  participation  in  the  war  and  will  no  doubt  go  on  : 

throng  1919|>  si^  the  need  for  food  prodnotion  will  bo'^ater^and 
not^lc^  as  ther^mduths  go  on<  Soohts  have  spread  war-garden  and^  ' - 

food-oonsefvafaon  propagaSida/  Operated  ^hundibA  of  tbnna>nd, 
war  gardens^  on  In  t;^iolidpd 
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field,  and  canning  factory,  literally  adding  tons  ot  food  produce  to 
our  countrj^’s  resources. 

Space  does  not  permit  a detailed  discussion  of  work  done  by  scouts 
in , this  connection.  The  story  would  fill  a book  in  itself.  .'A  few  in- 
stances must  suffice. 

In  1917  Boy  Scouts  operated  a Government-owned  *trac,t  of  175 
acr^  and  raised  a corn  and  market  vegetable  crop  worth  some 
S 1 0,000.  The  land  was  in  a wild  stote—a  tangle  of  wood  and  shrubbery 
when  the  boys  attacked  it.  :They  cut  down  trees,  cleared  the  brush, 
pulled  the  stumps  and  roots;  preparedHhe  soil,  planted,  cared  for,  and 
harvested  the  crop  themselves  and  all  the  work  done  was  purely 
voluntary,  devoted  to  soldier  feeding,  not  to  gain. 

In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,^ix  medals  were  offered  by  the  city  for  the 
six  best  gardens,  and  when  the  announcement  of  awards  was  mado 
it  was  found  that,  competing  with  2,000  gardeners,  Boy  Scouts  had 
carried  off  all  the  sLx  prizes. 

During  a shortage  of  labor  last  y^ear,  when  on  exceedingly  valuable 
potato  crop  was  in  danger  of  going  to  waste  along  the  Eastern  Shore, 
scouts  from  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  the  vicinity  came  to  the 
rescue.  They  were  housed  in  camps,  each  camp  imder  the  charge  of  a 
scoutmaster  and  moving  from  farm  to  form  imtil  the  work  was 
finished.  A scout  is  prepared.  n 

- During  the  past  summer  150  Boy  Scouts  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  with 
four  cooks,  four  scoutmastersj  and  a scout  executive,  undertook  and 
sucoe^uUy  carried  out  a peach-picking  summer  caAp,  The  peaches 
were  picked,  packed,  and  shipped,  amounting  to  76  carloads  in  all, 
and  the  wl^ole  job  w^as  done  by  boys  under  18,  trained,  disciplined,^ 
imder  competent  leaderahip,  willing  and  able  to  work  in  good  earnest 
in, a good  cause.  i . . 

These  stories  might  be  duplicated  a dozen  times,  told  in  terms  of 
strawbeixies,  cherries,  com,  apples,  and  what  not.  In  many  cases 
scouts  have  gone  exb^i'^y  into  the  canning  and  drydng  industry, 
often  making  their  own  equipment  for  the  purpose^  In  New  York 
City^  pai^^ticularly  valuable  service,  was  rendered  in  c6operation  with 
the } city.  kitchen\ , Seputs /helped  collect  waste  from  the  markets, 
pier^iiiuid  terminids,  and  sorted  it  for  use  in  the  canning  and  dehy- 
drating work  done  by  the  women  operating  the  kitchen. 

. Tliese  nuoufold  services  rendered  the  Nation  by  scouts  during  the 
past  strenuousnmonths;  have;:^l^  a real  :cqntribution,.to  pur  war- 
vnnmxig:p(ugram,  bu^  the.  work  has  meant  tO/the  bo^  .them- 
selT^|j^:  of!eym  grM  uTh^  lessons  of  thr^t  end  self- 

dsQ^Aad  h^  work,  comradeship  and  Joyalty^^^lean  team  play, 

patrid^A^^ahd  upselfiflb  si^tTice.fbaYd  noibew 
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ia.  dedi(!ated  to  good  citizenship . m&king,  and  in  their  splendid  cooper-  =5 

ation  with  the  Nation  in  its  time  of  stress  and  strain  Boy  Scouts  have  ' 
.made  preparation  fpr  future  usefulness  as  American  citizens. 

SCOUTING  AND  JUVENILE  DELINQDENCT. 

The  present  crisis  brings  with  it  the  fear  that  juvenile  delinquency 
may  increase  here  in  America,  as  it  has  done  in  the  warring  nations  ^ 

of  Europe,  unless  effective  measures,  are  taken  to  prevent  the  evil. 

Scouting,  is  an  effective  antidote  for  the  poisons  of  undisciplined 
lawlessness.  Scouting  will  supply  the  leadership  made  necessary  - 
by  the  departm-e  for  war  of  natural  guardians  of  youth. 

Judge  Porterfield,  of  the  Kansas  City  Juvenile  Court,  sa}s: 

If  every  boy  in  the  city  would  join  the  Boy  Scouta,  the  gangs  would  disapp(»r,  the 
juvenilecourt  would  be  a stranger  to  the  youth,  and  wewould  rear  a generation  of  men 
that  would  not  require  poUce  protection.  I have  never  had  a Boy  Sc^t  in  my  court 
and  there  are  1,200  of  them  in  Kansas  City.  * 

Dean  Russdl,  of  Columbia  Uiiiveraity,  says: 


One  lesson  of  the  present  European  war  is  that  American  boys  must  be  trained  in  * 
patricftism  and  in  those  homely  virtues  which  would  maVe  for  civic  older  and  social 

, stability.  For  this  purpose,  Iknow  of  no  means  so.eEEectiv©  as  thoee  employed  by  the 

Boy  Scouts..  I hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  American  schoolboy  will  look-forward  ^ 
to  becoming  a good  scout  and  will  be  trained  to  incorporate  the  id^  of  the  Boy  Scout 
into  his  life  as  an  American  citizen.  * . 

Scouting  k not  a reformatory  movement.  It  was  devised  for  the 
normal  boy,  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a very  effective  instrument  for  “straightenmg  out  crooked  sticks.” 

One  has  only  to  go  to  tho  Glen  Mills  Station  (Pa.)  Reformatory, 
where  scouting  is  doing  a splendid  work  of  regeneration,  to  discover 

thk.  One  jtlvenile  offender  committed  to  the  reformatory  and  there 

developed  into  a first-class  scout  said  recently  that  he  liked  being  a 
scout  “ ’cause  it  gives  a fellow  a chance  to  learn  something  all  the 
time  and  help  the  other  follow.”  He  had  tho  whole  spirit  of  thei 
movement  crystallized  in  his  mind.  That  k what  scouting  can  do, 
believing  as  it  does  thatfthore  are  no  bad  boys,  but  some  mkdirected 
boys. 


SCOUTING  AND  SOLDIER  MAKING. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  never  believed  it  was  a part  of  its 
province  to  develop  amateur  soldiers.  It  enoourages^|rill  only  as  a 
nieaDs,  not  an  end,  in  the  interests  of  quick  mobilization,  preckion  of 
movement,  proper  posture,  and  diicipline.  Its  program  does  not 
include  technical  military  training.  That,  it  bobevos,  can  easily  be 
^ded  lato  if  necessaiy,  built  upon  the  found|ition  of  good  health, 
good  ^bito,  efficiency,  resourcefulness,  loyalty,  obedience,  and  tnistr. 
worthiness.  The  scout  is  Gained  to  rMponsibility., . He  knows  how 
,*9  himself  and  others.  ]^  is  trained  to  thuik.^quioidy 
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and  act  quickly  in  emergopcy.  Therefore,  he  makes  a good  soldier, 
if  he  IB  called  to  fight,  just  as  he  makes  a good  citizen  if  his  duty 
lies  along  the  ways  of  peace. 

The  military  training  commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  accepts 
scout  training  as  a satisfactory  equivalent  for  tho  compulsory  military 
training  given  other  boys  not  members  of  the  organization. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L,  Scott  says: 

The  necoeaary  elementary  instruction  that  ever)'  young  American  should  have  in 
" order  to  be  prepared  to  play  his  part  in  the  national  defense  can 'be  obtained  by  his 

work  in  the  Boy  Scouta  of  America. 

An  English  ofl&cer  once  wrote  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
PoweU,  the  .founder  of  tho  scout  movement: 

1 say  unhesitatingly  as  an  officer  on  active  senice  that  if  you  offered  me  to-day  the 
choice  l>etween  a trained  and  efficient  cadet  and  a trained  and  efficient  scout  as  a 
reendt  to  my  company,  I would  take  the  scout  any  day.,  Indeed,  I would  prefer  one 
scout  to  two  cadets,  because  whereas  the  scout  could  be  taught  platoon  and  company 
; drill  in  no  time,  tho  cadet  could  not  be  taught  all  that  scouting  means  under  several 

* months. 

Thousands  of  former  scouts  and  scout  officials  served  under  Gen. 

' Pershing  and  rendered  fine  account  of  themselves,  living  up  to  scout 
^ ideals  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  good  faith,  doing  their  duty  to  God 

and  country^ os  pledged  by  their  weU-kept  oath.  They  wero  not  espo- 
; ciolly  trained  to  be  soldiers  before  they  entered,  the  Army,  but  they 

wore  especially  trained  to  be  men,  which  is  an  oven  better  thing. 


* CHAPTER  XXIV.  ' 

GIEL  SCOUTS  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  FORCE. 

By  JuLrarmc  Low, 

» *Prtsidfntt  Qirl  Bcout0, 


So  closely  Is  learning  interwoven  with  doing  that  to  the  Girl  Scout 
herself  all  the  scout  activities  are  “just  play.”  To  the  observant  edu- 
cator, tlie  fundamentals  of  citizenship,  good  health,  and  community 
spirit  are  implanted  thrdugh  the  natural  ambition  of  the  Girl  Scout 
to  strive  for  proficiency  badges  and  scout  honors.  Subtler,  but  by 
no  means  less  important,  is  the  morale  established  by  the  Girl  Scout 
promise  and  laws.  The  tests  for  scout  rank  and  the  system  of  merit 
and  proficiency  badges  are  planned  with  the  four  essentials  for  whole- 
some living  in  mind— headwork,  handwork,  health,  and  helpfuilless. 
The  declared  purpose  of  the  Girl  Scout  organization  is  “ to  promote 
the  virtues  of  womanhood  by  training  girls  to  recognize  their  obliga- 
tions to  God  and  country,  to  prepare  for  duties  devolving  upon 
women  in  the  homc^in  society  and  the  State,  and  to  guide  them  in 
ways  conducive  to  ^rsonal  honor  and  the  public  good”;  in  other 
words,  to  train  girls  for  citizenship  in  the  broadest  sense.  This  is  the 
undeclared  desire  in  every  adolescent  girl’s  heart.  Girl  Scout  troops 
are  her  laboratory  courses  in  the  school  of  living.  Thus,  the  educa- 
tional. program  of  Girl  Scouts  supplements  and  strengthens  the  edu- 
pational  efforts  of  both  the  home  and  the  school. 

The  average  home  is  evolved  by  the  parents  for  their  own  comfort 
and  convenience.  ‘The  schoolroom  atmosphere  and  environment  are 
created  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  The  adolescent  girl  longs 
lor  a place  of  her  very  own,  where  she  can  be  herself,  and  where  she 
can  do  the  things  she  wants  to  do.  The  Girl  Scout  troop  fulfills  this 
need,  because  it  is  the  girl’s  own  creation,  founded  and  managed  by  ' 
her  in  cooperation  with  comrades  of  her  own  age. 

The  scope  of  Girl  Scout  work  is  national ; troops  .are  organized 
in  every  State  except  Utah,  and  (hey  are  active  in  the  Territory  of  ■ 
Hawaii.  Girl  Scout  troops  are  affiliated  with  the  work  of  schools, 
churches,  settlement  ho'uses,  civic  councils,  community  welfare  or- 
ganization^ women’s  clubs^  etc.,  but  the  Girl  Scouts’:  organizations 
are  nonsecterian  and  nonpolitieal.  A girl  may  belong  to  other 
organizations  at  "the  same  time.  .. 

On  March  1,  1910,  41,226  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  IS  were 
enrolled  as  .Girl  Scouts  in  the  United  States.  - Registrations  were  v 
made  at  the  rate  of  about  .150  per  day  since.  January  !,  1919.  Tliis 
refers  to  .the  number;  of  girls  who  have  passed  their  (‘tenderfoot* 

*1—  * 1 « • a . 
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derfoot  exnminAtions  who  are  striving  to  reach  the  scout  ideal.  Sta- 
tistics of  October;  1917,  show  «n  enrollment  at  that  time  of  about 
9,000.  The  movement  started  with  a small  group  of  girls  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  in  March,  1912.  The  Girl  Scouts  were  incorporated  as-  a 
.national  organization  on  June  10,  1015.  The  ntimber  of  second-class 
and  first-class  scouts  has  not  been  compiled,  but  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  organization  indicate  that  large  numbers  have  qualified 
for  higher  rank. 

Tlie  form  of  the  laws,  promise,  and  the  tests  for  scout  rank  were 
revised  by  the  National  Council  in  January,  1919.  At  the  opening 
of  every  Girl  Scout  troop  meeting,  there  is  a simple  ceremony.  After 
the  scouts  salute  the  flag  of^^^e  United  States  and  pledge  Ihdl. 
allegiance,  the  captain  gives"  the  crisp  conunand:  / ^ 

“Scouts,  give  your  promis^”  , / 

They  reply  as  follows: 

“On  my  honor,  I will  try  to  be  true  to  God  and  my  country;  to 
help  others  at  all  times;  to  obey  the  Scout  laws.” 

“ Scouts,  repeat  the  laws,”  is  the  next  command. 

The  scouts  ansvner : . 

“A  Girl  Scout  is  trustworthy;  a Girl  Scout  is  loyal;  a Girl  Scout 
is  helpful;  a Girl  Scout  is  kind;  a Girl  Scout  is  clean;  a Girl  Scout 
is  courteous;  a Girl  Scout  is  persevering;  a Girl  Scout  is  obedient; 
a Girl  Scout  is  cheerful ; a Girl  Scout  is  thrifty.” 

“ Scouts,  give  the  motto,”  is  the  final  order. 

The  girls  answer,  “ Be  prepared.” 

There  are  three  classes  of  scouts — tenderfoot  scouts,  at  least  10 
years  old;  second-class  scouts;  first-class  scouts,  up  to  18  years  of  age. 

No  girl  may  wear  the  Girl  Scout  pin,  insignia,  or  uniform  until 
she  is  formally  accepted  as  a tenderfoot  scout.  To  arrive  at  this  dis- 
tinction she  must  bo  at  least  10  years  old  and  she  must  pass  the  fol- 
lowing test  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Girl  Scout  officer  in  charge: 

For  headirork  she  inuRt  of  all  know  the  Scout  promise  and  laws,  and 
ihe  Oir]  Scout  motto,  **  Be  prepared,” -and  the  Girl  Scout  slogan,  **  Do  a good 
turn  dally”;! she  must  also  know  by  heart  the  first  an<l  laat  verses  of  ”The 
Star-Spangly  Banner  V and  the  full  name,  of  the  Bre^ident  of  the  United 
States,  the  governor  of  her  State,  and  the  head  of  her.  city  or  town  gov- 
ernment.  ■ ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

Por  Aatidtoork  ahe  must  bo  able  to  tie  four  aallor  knots  hi  approved  fashion— 
the'reef,  .bowUne,  ,dove  hltcb,  and  sheepshank. 

For  health  knowledffe  sho  learns  the  simple  ytting-up  exerclsejs  and  tender- 
foot driu;  ‘ . 

* ^For  helpf^netn  she  tiixmilaes  to  try  to  dp  a good  turn  dally  to  her  troop,  her 
achtKil,  her  home,  or  bfiw  community.  * - 

Hie  vkhich^must  be  passed  for  rank  as  a secondnclass.  scout 

ix>  -advanced  stages  the  development. of  headwdrk,  ' 
hlti^work,  'l^gieti^^iiind^  Spheral  helpful^  be^un  ins  tdnderfoot  , 

- Bcqutboihd. 
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The  sec50nd-class  scout,  for  iieadwoTk^  4earns  the  history  and  mean- 
ing of  the  flag;  knows  her  own  measurements  and  how  to  record 
them;  can  recognize  six  animals,  six  birds,  six  flowers,  six  trees,  and 
‘describe  them  so  that  another  person  may  recognize  them  on  sight; 
she  learns  the  16  points  of  the  compass;  how  to  prevent  fire  and  how 
to  stop  it  if  fire  starts;  she  is  capable  of  using  both  the  general- 
service  code  and  the  semaphore  code.  The  second-class  Bcout  trains 
her  powers  of  observation  bv  playing  games  that  require  quick  eye 
and  dependable  memory,  such  as  noting  at  a glance  the  contents  of 
a shop  window,  the  appcrance  of  passers-by  in  the  street,  or  the  game 
of  tracking  and  stalking  in  the  open.  For  handwork^  the  second- 
class  scout  Icyims  to  lay  and  light  a fire  in  a stove,  in  a gas  stove,  or 
in  the  open,  using  not  more  than  two  matches.  Having  made  her 
fire,  she  learns  to  cook  simple  dishes,  such  as  cereals,  vegetables, 
meats,  fish,  or  eggs.  She  learns  to  set  a table  properly  for  two 
courses.  She  learns  to  make  and  air  a bed  properly,  arfd  she  learns 
to  make  a bed  for  an  invalid-  The  second-class  scout  ■also  learns  to 
sew  a seam,  hem,  darn,  either  knit  or  crochet,  and  she  must  present 
a garment  made  by  herself  which  demonstrates  her  skill  as  a needle-' 
woman.  She  must  also  press  out  a scout  uniform.  For  Kecdih 
hnmoledge^  the  second-class  scout  demonstrates  her  ability  to  stop 
bleeding,  to  remove  grit  from  the  eye,  to  treat  ivy  poisoning,  to 
bandage  a sprained  ankle,  to  remove  a splinter,  and  she  must-know 
tlie  scout  laws  of  healthy  For  helpfulness^  she  is  required  to  apply 
what  she  learns  for  the  bejiefit  of  others,  in  service  rendered  to  the 
troop,  school,  home,  church,  or  community.  Thrift  is  encouraged  in 
the  second-class  scout  test,  inasmuch  as  the  girl  is  required  to  earn 
or  save  enough  to  purchase  some  presdnal  or  troop  equipment. 
Scouts  of  the  second  class  take  pride  in  drilling  with  snap  and 
precision. 

The  first-class  scout  is  almost  a grown-up  woman,  capable  of  bear- 
ing  the  responsibilities  that  will  come  to  her  in  her  own  home  and  in 
the  community.  The  tests  require  that  she  be  trained  to  higher 
efficiency  in  headwork,  handwork,  l\ealth  knowledge,  and  helpful- 
ness. It  is  the  ambition  of  every  Girl  Scout  to  reach  the  rank  of 
a-first-class  scout,  when  she  may  mik  for  the  highe^  honor  ^ all, 
the  Golden  Eaglet  badge,  for  which  the  requirements  have  been 
raised  from  14  points  for  proficiency  bad^  to  21  points:  Twqnty- 
six  scouts  in  the  United  States  have  won  the  Golden  Eaglet  ur^der 
tl^H-point  ruling.  ^ ' - * 

Fofs^e^wdrA:,' her  judgment  is' called Jintq  play  to  mabe  a roU^ 
sketch  ofthe  district  around  the  t^p  mefe^tihg  place;  slie  is  required 
to  judge  height,  weight,  niunbera,  And  distance,  a&ordihg  to' 
rules 'irfihe  Girl  Sebdt  Handl^k:^  " ' ' ' " - ^ f 
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ii\  general  Service  code  and  in  semaphore  code  at  30  letters  per 
minuto.  The  first-class  scout  test  requires  that  she  be  skilled  in 
hamderaft  and  kousewifery^  demonstrating  her  knowledge  of  home 
nursing,  first  aid  (Reef  Cross  standards^,  child  care,  hqusekeeping, 
and  that  she  also  earn  at  least  one  of  the  following  proficiency 
badges — laundress,  cook,  needlew’oman,  or  gardener. 

She  must  also  do  one  or  more  of  the  following  things:  Take  an 
overnight  hike  in  the  open,  carrying  all  equipment  and  lutions,  or 
be  one  of  four  to  construct  a practicable  lean-to,  or  bc'^ible  to  do 
the  outer  edge  on  skates,  skate  backward,  and  stop  suddenly,  or 
show  her  acquaintance  from  personal  observation  of  the  habits  of 
four  animals  or  birds,  or  organize  a daytime  hike  for  younger  girls, 
arr^hging  the  food,  transportation,  occupations,  etc. 

For  health  knowledye^  in  addition  to  earning  the  first-aid  badge, 
she  must  earn  one  other  merit  badge.  For  helpfulness  she  must 
present  a tenderfoot  scout  trained  by  herself,  present  to  the  scout 
officers  proof  of  some  definite  service  to  her  community.  For  thrift 
she  must  earn  at  least  $1  and  start  a savings  account.  Second-class 
scouts  may  edrn  all  merit  badges  ej^'cpt  the  Golden  Eaglet,  which 
may  be  awarded  to  first-class  scouts. 

The  value  of  Girl  Scout  training  is  shown  in  Uie  war  work  they 
accomplished  in  connection  with  the  Rod  Cross,  tlie  War  (iarden 
Commission,  the  Food  Administration,  the  Liberty  loans  and  the 
Tlirift  canipaignti,  the  Americanization  work,  and  the  lalwr  replace- 
ment work  by  which  these  young  girls  leleused  older  women  . from 
home  duties  for  war  work  of  various  kinds.  None  of  these  activities 
were  new  Gild  Seputs,  for  there  are  sc'out  jnerit  badges  to  bo 

won  for  first  aid,  artist,  athletics,  automobile  driving,  aviation,  bird 
study,  seamanship,  child  care, . clerk,  civics,  cook,  invalid  cookery, 
cyclist,  dairy,  electricity,  farmer,  gardener,  personal  health,  laun- 
dress, marksmanship,  music,  naturalist,  needleivonien,  horseiniinsliip, 
home  nursing,  housekeeper,  interpreter,  pathfinder,  pioneer,  plioto^ 
raphy,  -scribe,  signaling,  swinimer,  telegraphy.  All  second-das.s 
scouts  TOay  compete  for  any  or  all  of  tliein;  most  secoud-cl^§s  scouts 
are  working  for  some  of  them.  V — ^ 

• AU  th^  activities  are  voluntary,  and  progress  in  scout  rank  comes 
solely  from  the  girl’s  own  initiative.  The  result  is  the  development 
of  the  undefinable  something  in  Girl  Scouts,  which  we  call  the  scout- 
'spirit,  the  esprit.de  corpsj'and  an  insistence  on  fair  play,  generous 
qefeing,  team  work,  coupled  with  individual  development,  which  can 
jali  4e  sungned>up  in  one,  y?ord  “ character,”  , Girl  Scouts  of 
j td;day  ,are  qf  fopmorrow.  . Even  as  .young  girls  they  are 

their  share 

.TJieir^rel  of  the  &irl  Sooute  of  :W«wfcington,  D.  C„  during  the 

emergencies 
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through  their  initia|:ive  jjiul  skilled  labor  tlie  (lirl  Scouts  were  able 
to  save  many  lives.  They  made  soups  and  broths  and  special  dishes, 
which  were  delivered-  oh  doctoi’^s  prescriptioiN  to  more  than  500 
patients  daily  during  the  weeks  of  the  epidemic.  At  the  ivcpiest  of 
the  coininissioifer  of  public  playgrounds 'in  Wnsliington,  tliey  pre- 
pared 5 gallons  of  soup  daily-for  theduncheons  of  the  poor  children 
under  his  care,  helping  to  piV.vent  illness  through  supplying  proper 
nourishment. 

(iiii  Scouts  throughout  tlie  United  States  kept  thu^  loiitti ng 
needles  busy  and  knitted  into  Red  Cross  garments  more  than  2,550 
pounds  of  wool.  Thousands  of  surgical  dressings  were  made  for  the 
Army  liospitnls.  In  Minneapolis  Girl  Scouts  picitod  oakum  in  the 
Red  Cross  workrooms  for  thousands  of  the  pads  needed  for  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  war  zone. 

During  1018,  while  the  United  States  *;^as  actively  at  war,  all  of 
our  people  had  an  opportunity  to  put  forth  all  their  force  for  tlie 
Nation's  g^>od.  Those  who  were  best  trained  were  the  most  useful. 
For  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  War^Gar3en  Commis- 
sions, the  Girl  Scouts  took  up  their  spaces  and  hoes  and  cultivated 
acres  of  war  gardens,  at  a profit,  too,  as  is  shown-  by  the  records, 
froni  New  York  City  scouts  and  others,  who. cleared  an  average 
piofit  of  about  twm  cents  per  square  foot  over  all  expenses.  After 
their  crops  matured,  the  Girl  Scouts  went  to  work  fpr  the  Food 
Administration  and  canned  vegetables,  fruits,  jellies,  jams,  apd 
pickles. 

In  the*  munition  works  and  the  aeroplane  factories  Girl  Scouts, 
trained  to  obedience,-  trustwoitliiness,  and  perseverance,  made  them- 
selves useful.  Girl  Scouts  were  employed  as  messengers  by  Govern** 
ment  departments.  Others  kept  house  and  cared  for  younger  chil- 
dren so  that  older  folk  could  do  other  work  needed  for  the  war. 

Girl  S<!OUt  troops  sold  Liberty  bonds  amounting  to  $3,151,100  in 
the  third  loan  campaign,  anebthey  doubled  that  amount  selling  fourth 
loan  bonds  to  the  afnonnt  of  $6,(?23,550.  Troops  also  bought  bonds 
from  their  own  treasuries,  helped  the  Women’s  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittees by  pasting  posters  and  by  acting  as  messengers.  Girl  Scouts 
also  saved  and  earned  money  to  buy  $5,305  worth  of  Thrift  and  War 
Savings  Stamps — this  is  the  minimum  amount,  because  not  all  troops 
report  their  local  activities  to  headcpuirters.  So  far,  troops  have  re- 
ported the  sale  to  other  people  of  $12,370  worth  of  Thrift  Stamps. 

During  .the  war  wo  realized  more  keenly  the  number  of  foreign- 
l>orn  people  in.our  midst,  who,  while  not  actively  against  us,  'were  not 
a<?tively  “ for  iis,”  because  they  did  not  know  much  alxiut  America  or 
the  language,  customs,  thoughts,  and  id^s  of  Americans.  MosCpf 
the  foreign  people  have^  children,  and,  like  all  parents,  th^ir  first 
thought  and  consideration  is  for  the  welfare  of  their  children.'  If 
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America  proves  kind  to  their  children,  they*will  cheerfully  live  and 
(lie  for  America.  Girl  Scouts  found  a very  special  patriotic  sen’i*\; 
in  teaching  through  Girl  Scout  troop  work  the  ideals  of  American 
citiz^ship  to  tb®  children  of  foreign  parents.  Older  scouts  took 
gi'eat  pride  in  starting  troops  in  foreign  settlements,  training  the 
tenderfoot  scouts  and  teaching  them  about  American  citiz(uiship. 
Special  commendation  was  given  by  the  America  First  Committee  to 
New  Yofk  City  for  their  work  in  teaching  English  to  foreign  women 
and  girls.  ^ 

At  the  present  rnoment  the  most  effective  public-scrvico  work  that 
Girl  Scout  troops  are  doing  is  this  Americanization  work.  Not  only 
in  big  cities  but  wherever  there  is  a mill,  a factory,  or  a mine,  where 
foreign  laborers  live  apart  from  the  life  of  the  American  coniimmity 
around  them,  Girl  Scouts  are  finding  that  they  can  bo  o*f  service  in 
bridging  over  the  gulf  of  ignorance  and  raisundersfanding. 

The  real  test  oi  an  educational  system  is  in  how  well  the  students 
use  the  knowledge  acquired.  The  following  three  instances  of  how 
scouts  are/turning  back  to  the  community  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  home,  their  school,  and  their  scout  training  deserve  thoughtful 
consideration : . , 

In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  foreign  labor  ip^the  mills  threatened  to 
fall  a prey  to  the  epidemic  of  Bolshevism  and  industrial  unrest.  The 
city  government,  cooperating  with  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
school  department,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  fraternal  societies,  and  manu- 
facturers’ associations  launched  an  aggressive  campaign  of  Ameri- 
canization. Girl  Scout  troops  and  Boy  Scout  troops  were  used  to 
give  the  patriotic  instruction  to  foreign  workers  in  each  mill.  ' 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  the  American  House,  where  every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  foreign  men  And  women  to  become  acquainted  with 
American  customs,  habits,  ideals,  and  the  language  we  speak,  f^irl 
Scout  troops  have  been  formed  to  give’  patriotic  instruction  to  foreign 
women  and  girls.  These  troops  are  officered  by  foreign-born  giiH»  ‘ 
who  want  to  repay  in  some  measure  the  benefits  they  have  received 
from  American  institutions.  jThe  lieutenants  of  these  troops  are  Girl 
Scouts  of  high-school  age  TimRwant.to  pass  on  the  scout  Jrainii>g  to 
odiers.  . * 

In  New;  York  City  the  local  American  First  Committee  fprmi^y 
comn;iended  the  service  rendered  by  Girl  Scou^  in  teaching  Engfish* 
tb  foreign  .women  and  girls.  ^ ^ ' 

It,  is  by  fprnUhing  wholes^  outdoor  and  iipjoor  activities  under 
in^uehces  tend  to  build  sturdy  character  as  well  as  sturdy  bodies 
\that  .GfrKSwuti  aire  valuable  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Nation,. 
Which  we  the  ^rls  of  to-day  into  sane,  re- 

ipPQnmJble  wilr,be  .<^pable  of  bearing  intelligehtly  the 

'persdbal . imil  social  r^pohsibiliti^^^  that  will  come  to  thein^  onlv  a 
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EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO. 


By  Paul  G.  Miuxr, 

OommiiiiQner  of  Education  for  PorU  Rico. 

Tlie  work,  of  the  public  schools  has  been  g^reatly  handicapped 
during' the  past  year  through  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
World  War.^The  department  has7ost  many  of  its  most  efficient  men, 
who  went  into  the  military  service.  Due  not  only  to  war  conditions, 
but  also  to  the  prevailing  low  salaries,  frequent  changes  in  the  teach- 
ing corps  have  taken  place,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  efficiency. 
The  rur»l  tl^aching  lorce  alone  underwent.  730.  changes,  whereaa  in 
the  city  of  San  Juan  there  were  no  less  than  110. 

In  spile  of  these  obstacles  the  work  of  the 'schools  has  been  char- 
acterized particularly  by  the  variou^ctivities  carried  on  by  super- 
visors, teachers,  and  pupils  toward  pronaoting  the  success  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  the  World  War.  The  war  activities  of 
the  schools  will  ever  stand  out  conspicuously  as  witnesses  of  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  all.  In  tj^s  respect  the  work  may  be  justly 
counted  as  a year  of  achievement  and  accomplisliment  unparalleled^ 
in  the  history  of  Porto  Rico. 

Special  attention  has  been  deyoted  to  increasing  the  food  supply 
through  sch^l  and  home  gardens,  both  rural  and  urban. 

For  the  proniotion  of  community  and  war  propaganda,  and  es- 
peciaUy  for  agricultural  development,  cpminittees  were  organized 
which  conducted  public  gatheringa*  Parent  associations,  al^,.  held 
public  meetings;  te*hers  visited  rural  homes;  and  in.  cooperation 
with  the  foc  i ponunimon  ruraloonference^  ,wpre  held.  These  activi- 
des;wiU;be>^borated\mder;  their  respective  heads. . 

. The  chaptec  sphool  committee  chaptipr,  Anf^c^ 

National  Bed  CroisB,  .effected  local  org^m  Jiuuprj)^ 

Cross  in  every  miuucipalitjr*  In 
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by  the  commissioner,  2,587  teac]iers  out  of  a total  of  2,649  in  the 
service  at  the  close  of  the  year  made  a special,  contribution  to  the 
second  War  fund,  which,  together  with  amounts  given  by  the  office 
staff  of  the  department,  the  supervisory  force,  employees  of  the  uni-? 
versity,  . and  certain  employees  of  school  boards  amounted  to 
$6,665.89. 

■ Porto  Rico  has  an  estimated  population  of  1,223,981,  of  whom 
427,666  are  of  legal  school  age,  i.  e.,  between  5 and  18  years,  and 
‘215,819  of  compulsoiy  school  age,  i.  e.,  between  S and  14  years.  The 
total  enrollment  in  all  public  schools,  excluding  duplicates,  was  • 
142,846.  Of  these,  84,570  Were,  enrolled  in  rural  ^hools 50,060  in 
elemen^fy  urban  schools;  3,346  in  secondary  schools;  3,^3  in  night 
.schools;  and  1,257  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico.  Of  the.  141,589 
pupils  enrolled  in  sdiools  under  the  department,.  80,063  were  males 
and  61,526  females;  113,462  VeKo  white  and  28,127  colored.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pupils  enroll^  in  public  schools,  7,248  children  atCended 
private  schools.  * \ 

The  total  enrollment  was  33.1  pe^<jent  of  the  total  population  of  ^ 
school  age  and  65.6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  compulsory  school. 

age.  ^ . s 

The  average  number  belonging  in  ill  schools  was  115,689 ; 
average  daily  attendance  106,441,  or  92  per  cent.  Df  the  141,5^. 
pupils  enrolled,  2.4  per  cent  were  found  in  secondary  schools,  35.3 
per  cent  in  elementary  urbap  schools,  59.8  per  cent  in  rural  schools, 
and  2.5  per  cent  in  night  schools.  ^ 

These  pupils  were  taught  by  2,715  teachers,  of  whom  909  were 
men  and  1,'806  were  women ; 174  were  teachers  from  the  United 
States  proper  and  '2,W1  were  native  Porto  Ricans ; of  the  total 
number,  2,230' were  win te  and  485  colored.  ' ‘ 

‘ Of  the  elemdhtary  pupils,  62;7  pep'cent  were  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  grade,  as  against  60.1  per  cent  the  preceding  year.-  These 
'finite  are  ba^~  upon  the  total  enrollment.  Using  the  average  mun- 
ber  belongitig  as  a batds'for  calculating  promotions,- 81.8  per  cent,  of 
the'elSmenUty  urban  .pupils  were  promote  and  72.6,  of  the  rtiral 
pupils,  jgiving  tih  'svera^  of  76.2  per'  cent,  for  all  elementary  schools. 

Eij|lhth-grttde  ‘ dipldinas‘ t(fero’- awarded-*  to  i2j036 -pupils,' and-  ?47 
Mgh-SBKobrpupilsi^ived'dlplai^^ 

Th'ere'iwere  ;42  fteW-  gttided*  teiohirs^dded'to  the  profasm^  by  . 
of  Rcensi«  gtahted  u^n  tlm  basis  df  noimal  diplomas  issu  * 
'by^lbeiUrmv^irsitjrf^of'Phrto  11105; 'SO^ruraP 
^ ' 'piABbn4^1»di6  h«ui*'cofei»leUd'  ^e  's^  for  rural 

't^h^re  in  the  tfojiitttaenlfdfUie'Umveiflit^ 

-andlfc^  riilial  licewas’ ^htiid  to  pers^  whohad'  dbtaineS  the 
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Summer  schools  for  the  training  of  rural  teadiers  were  held  at  Rio 
Piedras  and  Mayagiaez,  at  the  close  of  which  74  rural  licenses  were 
issued. ' Special  examinations  for  the  licencing  of  rural  teachers  were  * 
held  also  in  October  -and  November,  resulting  in  the  granting  of  24<T^^ 
rn9re  rural  licenses.  This  number,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
j supply  the  schools  of  the  island,  and  it  became  necessary  , to  tissue 
169  pr6visional  licenses  before  the  dose  of  the  year. 

The  schools  of  Porto  Rico  were  conducted  in  1,712  separate  school 
buildings,  representing  2,845  cla^rooms.  pf  these  buildings,  540 
die. public  property  and  1,172  are  rwted^  316  are  situated  in  urban 
^ ceilters  and  1.396  in  rural  barrios.  As  to  their  character,  school 
buildings  range  from  the  straw-covered  shacfi  in  remote  rural  barrios  ^ 
to  thoroughly  modem' concrete  structures  in  the  larger  towns  and' 
cities.  During  the  past  two  years  88  new  sites  for  school  buildingsr 
have  been  acquired,  20  in  urban-centers  and  68  in  rural  districts;  58 
school  buildings,  17  urban  with  '141  rooms ' and  41  rural  with  40 
rooms,  have  been  erected  during  the  same  period. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  $243,736,262,  or  $199.01 
per  capita  of  population.  v 

'^he  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  last  year  was  $1,634,- 
313.99  from  insular  appropriation  and  other  funds  and  $730,947  from 
' ^ school-board  funds,  making  a total  of  $2,865,260,99. 

The  total  per  capita  expenditure  per  pupil  was  $12.63  for  elemen- 
tary education  and  $41.92  for  secondary  instruction.  The  per  capita 
expenditure  per  inhabitant  was  $1.93. 


SCHOOL  ALLOTMBNT^URBAN  VERSUS  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
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•Of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  Porto  Rico,  344,615  live  in 
the  rural  barrios.  Of  this  number,  8,4.570,  or  24.6  per  cent,  were 
enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  during  the  past  year,  whereas  gf  the 
91,604  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  urban  centers,  53,406,  or 
58«3  per  cent,  were  attendidg  school.  This  tabes  no  account  of  a total 
of  3,613  enrolled  in  the  night  schools. 

above  summary  goes  to  show  that  in  the  urban  centers  over 
one-half  of  the  population  of  school  age  is  attending  school,  while 
in  the  rural  districts  this  holds  true  for-but  one- fourth  of  popu- 
lation. In  other  words,  in  order,  to  enroll  the  entire  population  of 
schbd  age,  the  number  of  ufbkn  ^ools  would  have  to  multiplfied 
by  2 and  the  numbeir  of  rural  schools  Iby  4.  Sheh  tin  Increase  is 
totally  out  of  question  for  the  present  in  view  of  the  economic 
^ of  the  itlmnd.  ftct  that  but  of  the  rami  ^pulatioiBr 

of  ^ool  fuewnt  enrolled  iunthe  schools  hy  no  ^leans^ 

si^ifies  thaf  the  remainilng  three^  dfeprived-gf  an  gppori^ 

to  rove^ia  nesm  the Probabfy" 
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no  leas  tfian  three^ourths  of  the  sural  population  attend  school  for  a 
lunited  number  of  years,  while  perhaps  kas  than  onenfourtb  fail  to 
ayail  thmaelves  of  the  opportunities  that  are  at  hand,  f Furth^;pore, 
the  period  of  seho6i  attendance  in.  the  Tropics  is  necessarily  shorter 
than  in  a northern  climate.  Not  a few  of  our  young  men  and  women 
marry  land  assume  family  cares  before  they  have  attained  the 
mum  school  age.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  enroll  the  total  popula- 
tion of  school  ago  is,  and  will  ever  be,  impossible  of  attainment  in 
Porto  Kico. 

The  relative  needs  of  the  urban  and  rural  populations  have  always 
been  calculated  on  the  figures  given  by  the  island  census  without 
regard  to  actual  conditions,  and  the  tendency  as  a result  has  inva- 
riably been  to  favor  the  rural  population  at  the  cost  of  the  urban 
centers.  This  is  shown  by  contrasting  the  provision  for  common 
schools  in  the  budget  of  1913-14  with  that  of  th^udget  for  1917-18. 

t7r&fin  and  rufal  teachers  ptviided  for. 


, TMftchert. 

Year 

19U>14. 

Year 

1917-0. 

Increase. 

& TotEl  tirbAO  tMchor#  provided  tor.,.. 

gu 

1,141 

997 

1,660 

Per  cent, 
1.1 
45.4 
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’The'xesults  of  this  policy  have  been  that,  whereas  in  many  munici- 
palities rural  teachers  arre  unable  to  fill  their  schools  to  thcdr  normal 
capacity,  in  many  of  the  urbrfn  centers,  notably  in  such  towns  as 
Son  Juan^iPonoe,  Gaguas,  Bayaraonii  and  Aguadilla,  hundreds  of 
children  who  ^tfmor  for  admission  at  the  opening  of  each  school 
year  have  tq  be  tu  Hed  away.  Jhe  absolute  shortage  of  urban  schools 
hm  beed/k  mow  especially  felt  of  aB^  a resultiof  the  city> 

growth  and  the  al^litian^of  the  dbuble-enrolbnent  plam 

■ vEURAL.  education..,,-  , 

35^6  jttlipabfejij.qf  -fruijal  opened  1,440^  - Thfe ^uke^  no 

a»?aio®t  ppei9edin^,t^,'?€maurj^^  ajad  jtn 

8onqe,pf  .firlbw.  center8,,fB,tke^  Bpbqqjs  IpUpN  graded 
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that  approximately  one^half  of  the.  roral  achoels  have  had  more 
than  one  teacher  during  the  year. 

The  numerous  changes  made  the  work  of  the  supervisory  force 
and  of  the  department  particularly  difficult.  To  train* a total  Of 
730  new  teachers,  practically  half  the  rural  teaching  force,  to  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  efficiency  is  a problem  to  tax  the  industiy, 
patience,  and  skill  of  the  best  supervisory  force.  The, policy  of  the 
department  under  such  circumstances  has  necessarily  been  to  em- 
phasize constructive  -supervision.  ofessional  study  "and  reading 
courses  have  been  established;  frequent  teachers’  meetings  and. dem- 
onstration classes  have  been  held  in  all  the  districts;  and  every- 
where much  of  the  supervisors’  tijne  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  the 
strengthening  of  this  unduly  large  proportion  of  new  rural  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  awakening  public  interest  and  of 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  rural  schools,  the  rural  uplift  cam- 
paign initiated  three  yea^  ago  was  given  continued  emphasis*  Ail  , 
supervisors  of  schools  gave  particular  attention  to.  rural  school  or- 
ganization; paid  longer  and  more  thorough  visits  to  rural  schpols, 
held  frequent  conferences  for  rural  teachers,  and  ultimately  checked 
promotions  in  all  rural  schools  grade  by  grade  by  makipy  a personal 
examination  of  every  pupil  recommended  for  .promotion.  A much 
greater  proportion  of  rural  teachers  lived  in  the  barrios  where  their 
schools  were  located,  and  such  teachers  became  a vital  factor  in 
neighborhood  life.  Teachers  living  in  the  barrios  not  only  gave  to 
the  patrons  of  the  districts  an  example  .of  sapitary  and  wholesome 
living,  hut  tliey  often  made  the,  schoolhouse  a ^ial  center,  where 
parents’  meetings,  evening  schools,  and  lectures  ^ere  held.  W^ere 
agriculture  was  stressed,  teachers  becapie  the  natural  l^ders  of  the 
food-supply  propaganda,  which  has  increased  the  available  local 
food  supply  considerably.  Libraries  wei^e  opened  for  country  dis- 
tricts, and  teachers  paid  many  visits  to  the  parents  in  their  homes. 

Th®  departmepb-has- directly  aided  piauy  of  the  superrisqrs  by 
sendihg  speaker^  to  paj^ents’  meetings,  whiqh,  as  p rule,  were  held  on 
Sundays.  Superyisdrs  report,  that  tine  attendance  at  these  Sunday 
meetings  reaqhcd  as  high  a figure  as  4^  p^pnsL  ^o^day  the'^peas- 
ant  of  Borto  Moo  hfis  come  to  tha^  the  schools  belopg 
him  as  nauch  as  to  the  landowner  or  rich  planter  of  his  district , 

To  carry  ollt  this  rural  campaign  has  i^uirod  much  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisors^d  rural  Wchers.  . To  teachers  accustomed 
to  the  9p|uiorts  of  the  isqlated  tht|counti^  has  ensiled 

n^s^all  ^l^rdsKip,  bpt  ]hkye  for  suchFun^|-  ^ 

isn  series.  Many  supe^jK^rs  who  campaign 

have  given a^(^  their  3juj,d^  si^ 

laW'm  one^  bf  the  cAm  tKat  the 
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Out  of  1,440  rural  schools,  1,262,  or  87  per  cent,  were  on  the  double- 
enrollment  plan;  i.  e.,  they  have  one*group  of  pupils,  up  to  a maxi- 
mum of  40,  during  the  three  hours  of  the  morning  session  and  another 
similar  group  in  the  afternoon  for  the  same  length  of  time.  This 
arrangement  allows  the  pupils  to  take  their  noonday  meal  at  home, 
and  also  makes  it  pK)ssible  for  the  older  ones  among  them  to  help  their 
parents  at  home  and  on  the  farm  during  part  of  the  day.  This  is  a 
very  important  consideration  during  the  coffee-picking  season,  from 
September  to  December,  when  the  entire  population  of  some  of  the 
districts,  old  and  young,  is  employed  in  the  coffee  harvest.  This 
double-enrollment  plan,  while  it  has  its  serious  disadvantages,  in- 
jures a better  enrollment  and  attendance. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  during  the 
year  was  84,570;  and  of  this  total,  48,821,  or  58  per  cent,  were  pro- 
moted, This  low  percentage  of  promotion  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching  force  and  the  closing  of  many 
schools  for  want  of  teachers. 


I 
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CONSOLIDATED  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

A familiarity  with  the  rural-school  situation  leads  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  need  is  for  better  schools^  rather  than  for  more 
schools,  Tlie  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  better  buildings,  better 
equipment,  !on  a fuller  and  necessarily  longer  course  of  study,  with 
special  prensions  f<?r  the  teaching  of  home  economics,  manual  train- 
ing, agriculture,  and  other'^industrial  subjects.  This  will  demand 
bettor  teachers  and,  tfs  a logical  accompaniment,  higher  safaries.  The 
consolidated  rural  school  brings  together  three,  four,  or  more  rural 
schools  within  one  building  or  common  center,  in  contrast  with  the 
present  isolated  school  plan,  whereby  an  underpaid  and  often  poorly 
prepared  arid  immature  teacher  has  to  struggle  as  best  he  can  with 
three,  four,  or  more  grades  under  his  sole  charge  and  with  a large 
enrollment  on  the  half-day  plan.  Such  consolidated  rural  schools 
should  eventually  become  th|  community  centers ^of  their  barrios; 
and  rurel  libraries,  noonday  luriches  for  the  underfed  pupils,  medical 
inspwtion,  and  entertainments  are  some  of  the  community  improve- 
ments that  would  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  practical,  successful 
achievement. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS.I. 

The  work  of  the  grad^ed  schools  has  been  carried  on  along,  very 


much  ^]^e  stune  gener^  as  in  former  y^rs.  The  more  inipdrtant 
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tended  to  the  second  grade  of  the  urban  and  to  the  second  and  third 
grades  of  the  tutbI  scliools  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  First  Grade 
Manual  in  Oi^aFEnglish,  which  was  published  last  year,  a manual 
for  the  second  grade  has  now  been  put  into  the  hands  of  all  primary 
teachers.  A Third  Grade  Manual  has  also  been  under^preparation 
and  has  been  given  a thorough  preliminary  test  in  some  districts. 

The  shifting  from  reading  to  conversation  as  a medium  for  the 
teaching  of  Englisli  in  the  primary  grades  meets  the  needs  of  pupils 
and  leads  them  along  a natural  and.  easy  road  to  the  stage  where 
they  are  enabled  to  carry  on  the  bulk  of  their  studies  in  the  English 
language,  as  is  required  of  them  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades.  It  brings  the  Porto  Rican  child  in  this  particular  respect 
one  step  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  American  child  who  hears  and  talks 
English  four  or  five  years  before  he  is  required  to  read  it. 

2.  The  policy  of  the  department  to  provide  pupils  with  books 
specially  designed  for  them  was'  further  advanced  last  year  by  the 
introduction  of  a specially  prepared  textbook  in  arithmetic  for  the 
use  of  third  and ‘fourth  grade  pupils.  The  tex]t  is  in  Spanish.  It 
supplements  and  carries  forward  the  beginning  made  last  year  when 
a special  manual  for  the  teaching  erf  arithmetic  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grades  was  prepared  and  issued  to  the  teachers.  ^ 

3.  A special  pampliTlet  on  moral  and  civic  training  has  also  been 

prepared  and  issued.  Formal  instruction  in  this  subject  has  now  been 
made  a brief  but  regular  feature  of  the  daily  program  of  our  schools. 
The  need  for  sdrnething  of  this  sort  was  realized  a long  time  ago. 
The  past  history  of  the  island,  the  limited,  experience  of  the  people 
in  self-government,  the  illiteracy  which  still  prevails  in  the  country 
districts,  ancHhe  relatively  few  agencies,  outside  of  tfie  public  schools, 
making  for  the  enlightenment  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  people  along 
moral  and  social  lines,  brought  the  need  for  such  a course  into  plain 
evidence.  * ' 

The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  primary  grades  as  a 
result  of  the 'introduction  of  a better  coordinated  system  of  teaching 
such  elementary  subjects  as  Spanish,  English,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, in  closer  harmony  with  the  needs  and  the  life  experience  of 
Porto  Rican  children,  has  everywhere  been  a remarkable  one.  Better 
^neral  results  are  evidenf,  and  this  appears  in  the  percentage  of 
promotions  from  these  lower  grades. 

This  improvement  is  further  due  to  the  introduction  and  use  of 
specially  prepared  textbooks  in  which  the  standpoint  of  the  Porto 
Rican  child,  his  experience,  and  his  needs  aYe  given  due  considera- 
tion. Tfie  department  planli  to  extend  gradually  the  policy  of  using 
specially  prepared  books  and  to  exclude  those  which  do^not  provide 
for  the  special  requirements  of  the  Porto  Rican  cHilcL 
88—44  ' - - 
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HIGH  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 


Secondary  school  work  was  carried  on  in  11  high  and  26  continua- 
tion schools,  not  including  the  University  High  School  at  Rio  Pie- 
' dras,  nor  the  preparatory  department  of  the  College  of  Agricultu^ 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Mayaguez,  In  addition  to  the  11  regular  four- 
' year  high  schools,  ninth  grade*  work  was  taught  in  26,  and  tenth 

grade  work  in  11  municipalities. 

The  total  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  was  3,346,  of  which  num- 
ber 1,584  were  boys  and  1,732  were  girls.  These  fibres  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  enrollment  over  that  of  any  previous  year,  but  a rela- 
tive decrease  in  the  number  of  boys  enrolled  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  The  enrollment  was  distributed  as  follows:  Twelfth 
grade,  382;  eleventh  grade,  601;  tenth  grade,' 898;  ninth  grade,  1,465. 

The  totaT  number  of  graduates  from  the  11  department  high 
schools  was  847;  from  the  general  course,  310;  from  the  commercial 
course,  37.  The  Uniyersity  of  Porto  Rico  issued  71  secondary 
diplomas. 

Difficulty  in  seturing  texts  and  supplies  because  of  delays  in  trahs- 
* portation,  the  shifting  of  teachers  because  of  vacancies  brought  about 
by  war  conditions,  and  the  decrease  of  enrollment  due  to  economic 
. ’ conditions,  made  the  year  a trying  one  to  teachers,  principals,  and 

supervisors.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions,  the  quality 
of  work  done  was  generally  satisfactory,  and  no  Cases  of  infraction 
of  discipline  marred  the  year’s  work.* 

The  Central  High  School  at  San  Juan  continued,  to  occupy 
building  entirely  unsuij^d  for  a school.  Lack  of  teaching  force  and 
schoolroom  capacity  made  it  necessary  to  refuse  adn'iission  to  many 
applicants,  and  as  a consequence  ninth  grades  were  organized  at 
other  school  centers  in  San  Juan;  but  even  by  the  organization  of 
these  extra  ninth  grades  many  ambitious  young  people  could  not 
secure  admission. 

WAR  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  all-prevailing  activity  of  the  schools  during  the  year  was  the 
work  of  teachers  and  pupil^in  connection  with  the  World  War.  The 
•complete  mobilization  of  the  vital  forces  and  material  resources  of 
; ‘ the  Nation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  which  had  been 

effected  throughout  the  United  States  had  likewise  been  put  into 
operation  here.  Porto  Rico,  which  had  but  recently  been  granted  v 
the  priv^ege  of  American*  citizenship,  could  not  remain  indifferent 
K ; to  the  conBict  in  which  the  Nation  had  become  involved* 
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THE  FOOD  QUESTION, 

Although  in  its  commercial  relations  with  the  mainland  Porto 
Hico  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1917,  had  a balance  in  its 
favor  of  27  million  dollars,  largely  as  a result  of  its  constantly  grow- 
ing exports  of  sugar,  tobacfc^^  and  fruit — the  exports  under  these 
three  heads  alone  totaling  $70,468,907 — it  nevertheless  depended  upon 
the  United  States  for  a vary' large  proportion  of  its  ^ood  supply. 

The  war  brought  into  striking  relief  all  the  disadvantages  and 
dangers  of  Porto  Kico’s  dependence»upon  the  distant  markets  of  the. 
United  States  for  her  daily  food  supply  and  the  need  of  taking  im- 
mediate  measures  to  place  herself  on  a relative  basis  of  self-support. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  appeal  of  the  United  States  Food  Com- 
missioner, to  save  food  and  to  add  to  the  sources  of  its  supply,  car- 
ried special  weight  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico.  The  appeal  fell  on  soil 
already  prepared.  To  the  incentive  of  patriotism  there  was  added 
the  all-compelling  force  of  the  instinct  of  self-prjservation. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  PORTO  RICO  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

In  the  matter  of  promoting  the  agricultural  interests,  the  depart- 
• ment  worked  in  cooperation  and  harmony  with  the  local  food  coin- 
, ■ mission.  A total  of  35  supervisors  of  agriculture  were  employed 

during  the  year.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  special  agents  of  the 
food  commission  and  were  paid  out  of  its  special  funds.  The  re- 
maining 10  were  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  department.  AH, 
however,  were  in  equally  close  relations  with  the  department,  and 
all  worked  through  and  with  the  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  food  situation.  Teachers 
everywhere,  those  in  the  country  districts  especially,  served  as  dis- 
tributing agents  for  the  pamphlets  and  circulars  issued  by  the  food 
commission.  Rural  teachers  acted  as  the  local  representatives  of  the 
commission,  collected  the  necessary  infonnVtion,  and  made  regular 
reports  of  the  food  situation  of  their  respective  barrios. 


FOOD  CONSERVATION  WEEK. 


All  the  wheat  flour  consumed  in  Porto  Rico,  a total  6f  310,516 
barrels  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  was  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Wheat  being  the  comefstone  of  the  national  food  conserva- 
V tion  campai^,  it.j^hoowd  Porto  Rico  to  do  its  share  in  the  conser- 
vation of  this  food  |^duQ|;.  As  wheat  does  not  grow  in  the  Tropics, 
Porto  Rico  could  only  help  by  limiting  its  consumption  of  white 
bread.  A further  appeal  was.  made  by  the  food,  commission  for 
economy  in  the  co;isumpti<^  of  such  other;  imported  foodstuffs  im 
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Tsere  needed  by  the  people  of  the  allied  countries.  To  bring  about 
this  result  an  island-wide  campaign  of  education  and  propaganda 
became  necessary.  A direct  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  patriotism 
and  good  will  of  every  inhabitant.  A large  part  of  this  work  natu- 
rally devolved  upon  the  rural  schools.  ^ 

During  “ Food  conservation  week”  a campaign  was  conducted  by 
public-school  teachers  in  every  town  and  barrio  of  the  island.  Tiie 
number  of  public  meetings  held  during  that  week  exceeded  2,000, 
Both  urban  and  rural  teachers  made  a house-to-house  canvas  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  pledge  card  and  to  secure  signatures. 

A grand  total  of  122,820  pledge  cards  were  signed  through  the 
'eflForts  of  the  schools.  « 

AGitICULTURAL  AND  PATRIOTIC  PROPAGANDA. 


The  following  summary  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
campaign  carried  on  by  the  schools  r 

' 1.  Number  of  a(?Hcultural  committees  (Comit^s  de  Foinento  Escolar 


y Agricola)  organ ize<l 1,177 

2.  Number  of  imbllc  meetUigs  held  by  these  committees 2,880 

8.  Number  of  parents*  associations 831 

4/ Number  of  imbllc  meetings  held  by  these  associntiows 1,297 

5,  Number  of  rural  conferences — 2.157 

6.  Number  of  rural  homes  vislte<i  by  teaciiers 00, 038 


These  thousands  of  home  visits  ai\d  public  meetings  have  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  dinpression  on  the  people.  The  necessity  of  food 
economy,  of  increased  food  production,  of  improved  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, and  of  planting  a greater  variety  of  products  has  been 
preached  to  the  remotest  rural  barrio  of  the  island. 

Patriotic  propaganda  has  also  been  stressed.  A campaign  of  edu- 
cation to  explain  the  causey  and  the  aims  of  the  war,  its  relation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Rico,  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  contribute  to  tl^e  successful  outcome  of  the  conflict  the  full- 
' est  measure,  of  his  powers  and  resources,  has  been  conducted  from 
one  corner  of  the  island  to  the  other. 


WAR  LITERATURE  AND  PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTION* 

Teachers  have  found  ample  material,  both  for  their  daily  classto 
and  for  their/conferences  with  the  people  of  their  respective  commu- 
nities^ in  the  literature  that  has  been  supplied  them  by  the  depart- 
ment aiid  by  the  insular  iood  commission.  A number  of  pamphlets 
from  various  patriotic  organizations  in  the  United  States  were  also 
maU^  to.the  teachers.  In^additioh  the  department  procured  a full 
gv^plj  of  the  monthly  bulletins  issued  by  Ae  Cp^iissioner  of  Edu- 
catioa  of  the  UniM-  Spates,  entitled  « L^ns. 


’Ck>nununity  and 
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Nationnl  Life/’  and  incorporntod  theso  in  tlie  ro^ular  course  of  study 
in  En^dish  and  civics  for  all  tlie  upper  grades  of  the  common  schools 
and  for  the  continuation  and  high  schools.  ‘'‘Democracy  To-day,'^ 
a collection  of  President  AVi Ison’s  principal  war  addresses,  as  well 
as  speeclies  by  other  statesmen,  ])roperly  edited  for  class  work,  was 
used  as  a text  in  high -school  work.  Spanish  copies  of  How  the  War 
('anie  to  America,’'  publislied  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, were  distributed  to  all  teachers  and  school  hoard  meinlwrs  in 
order  to  enable  them  t^  become  tlioroiighly  posted  bn  the  issues  on 
wliich  the  Nation  entered  tlie  war. 

The  result  has  been  that  many  of  the  teachers  and  not  a few  of 
tlie  older  pupils  have  become  efficient  propagandists,  ready  and  able 
to  take  part  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion  along  patriotic  lines. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEES. 

^n  order  to  popularize  the  movement  for  food  conservation  and 
for  increased  food  production,  a local  committee  officially  known  as 
Coiiiite  de  Fomento  Escolar  y Agrfcola”  was  formed  in  every 
barrio.  Each  wa^^ompos’ed  of  five  influential  citizens,  preferably 
faririers  of  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive  class.  Tliese  com- 
mittees met  periodically  in  the  schoolhouse  and  planned  their  work 
in  clo.so  cooperation  with  the  rural  teacher  and  with  tlie  agricul- 
tural agent  of  the  district.  Each  committee  held  public  meetings 
for  purposes  of  propaganda  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  barrio. 
The  local  teacher  and  a number  of  prominent  people  from  the  near-by 
town  took  an  active  part  in  the  meetings.  The  supervisor  of  schools 
and  the  agricultural  agent  of  the  district  also  took  part  wdienever 
their  other  duties  permitted.  A total  of  1,177  of  these  committees 
,were  organized  during  the  year,  and  they  held  a total  of  2,380  public 
meetings. 

' PARENTS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  organization  of  parents’  associations  dates  back  three  years. 
While  a certain  number  of  these  associations  were  this  year  merged 
into  the  agricultural  committees  and  in  a way  absorbed  by  them, 
many  carried  on  their  independent  activities. , A .total  of  831  such 
associfitions  held  1,297  public  meetings.  AA^le  £he  subjects  dis- 
cussed had  a special  relation  to  the  life  of  tne  school  in  its  more 
limited  educational professional  aspect,  questions  of  general  in- 
terest and  especially  those  related  to  the  World  War  did  not  fail  to, 
receive  their  due  share  of  attention. 

I 

RURAL  CONFERENCES.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  agricuU 
’ tural  tommittees  jemd  parents’  . associatioiu,  all  more  or  less  local  in 
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character,  conferences  of  a more  general  nature  have  been  held  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  the  supervisors  of  schools  in  all  the 
towns  and  main  barrios.  Special  speakers  were  secured  for  these 
conferences,  both  the. insular  food  commission  and  the  department 
of  education  sending  repreSentutives.  The  local  municipal  authori- 
ties, professional  men,  and  nuiny  public-spirited  citizens  throughout 
the  island  gave  their  services  as  sj)eakei*s.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  commissioner  of  education  sent  a personal  letter  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  each  of  these.  A total  of  2,157  of  these  general  con- 
ferences were  held  during  the  year, 

Univci-sal  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  by  this  island-wide  propa- 
ganda. This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Porto  Rico  that  a 
a|(|npaign  of  education  has  been  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large.  These  meetings  have  served  as  popular  forums  in 
wdiich. questions  of  public  interest  have  been  brought  U)  tiic  attea- 
tion  of  a people  th^  majority  of  whom  are  still  illiterate  and  who 
can  not  bo  reached  by  means  of  the  daily  press  or  any  other  agency 
except  direct  contact.  Porto  Ricans  have  come  to  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  great  war,  their  responsibilities  and  their  of>portunity  of 
^demonstrating  tfieir  loyalty  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  cause  for  which 
it  fights. 

The  success  obtained  in  increased  fSod  production  is  most  gratify- 
ing. Above  all,  the  home  garden  movement  holds  special  promise 
for  the  future.  ^ 

Duwng  the  past  year  there  were  established  1,312  rural  and  83 
urban-school  gardens  used  for  instructional  purposes.  Only  103 
rural  schools  did  not  have  school  gardens*  generally  for  lack  of  land. 
The  schools  fostered  the  cultivation  of  5,548  urbkii  home  gardens 
and  21,145  in  the  country. 

The  lai-ge  farm  and  plantation  owners  have  come  to^ realize  the 
need  for  a grtfftt-  r variety  of  products.  Thejff  now  plant  large  acre- 
ages in  corn,  beans,  potatoes, "‘onions,  and  yautlas,  whereas  in  the  past 
they  limited  their  activities  to  a few^  standard  products,  to  cane, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  thte  like.  Better  methods  of  cultivation  liave  been 
advocated  and  their  importance  is  better  understood.  Certain,  sec- 
tions of  the  island  not  only  raise  enough  vegetables  for  .their  own 
needs  but  pow  produce  a relative  surplus  for  other  markets.  .. 

Twanty-five  agricultural  exhibits, held  in  various  towns  toward  the 
close  of  the  school  year  have  attracted  deserved  attention,  both  for 
the  quality  and  for  the  quantity  of  the  products  exhibited.  Some 
of  these  exhibits  compare  very  favorably  with  those  held  in  the 
United  States,  . ' . r 
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WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  coui^se  of  study  in  home  economics,  including  both  cooking 
and  sowing,  comprised  four  years  of  work,  extending  .^from  the 
seventh  through  the  tenth.  , This  woik  was  conducted  in  42  munici- 
palities. 

A two  weeks’  sumriier  school  for  teachers  of  home  economics  was 
held  in  August  to  stu^iy^he  now  conditions  and  the  new  work  for 
the  ensuing  school  year. 

‘ Owing  to  changed  living  conditions,  due  to  the  war,  the  course 
of  study  in  practical  cooking  was  changed  entirely.  Since  it  was 
feared  that  communication-  with  the  mainland  might  "bo  cut  off, 
special  bulletins  were  prepared  to ~ instruct  students  and  their 
families  in  a diet  that  would  make  use  of  local  food  products.  An 
effort  was  also  made  in  these  bulletins  to  increase  local  production 
of  the  necessary  .carbohydrates,  pro^eids,  and  fats. 

Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  pie  and  bread  were  entirely  omitted, 
.quick  breads  and  local  substitutes  taking  their  places.  In  all  other 
•recipes  calling  for  wheat  flour,  starch  extracted  from  native  vege- 
tables such  as  yautia  and  batata  was  substituted.  A simple  home 
process  was  explained  whereby  the  large  percentage  of  starch  con- 
tained in  these  vegetables  could  easily  be  extracted.  Children  learned 
to  make  use  of  this  starch  for  thickening  sauces,  soups,  and  gravies, 
the  starch  serving  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  flour  and  the  corn 
starch  ordinarily  used.  Lard  and  butter  were  omitted  from  all 
recipes,  and  coconut  fat,  coconut  milk,  or  coconut  butter^  substi- 
tuted. Coconut  fat  was  extracted  and  bottled  in  the  classroom. 
Fryiqg  was  eliminated  and  baking  substituted.  In  place  of  bread 
there  were  substituted  baked  or  boiled  ynutia,  baked  or  boiled  batata, 
baked  pldtanos,  casabe,  sorullos,  arepas,  gofio,  hallacas,  and  cprn 
bread.  Slices  of  boiled  yautfa  and  boiled  batatae^^placcd  bread  jn 
making  sandwiches,  for  which  as  a filling  peanut  butter,  shredded 
coconut,  or  a combination  of  these  was  used. 

While  the  students  of  home  economics  were  taught  a y(?ar  ago  the 
possible  use  of  local  food  products  in  the  event  of  a food  shortage, 
the  sinking  of  the  Carolina  brought  home  to  the  people  the  abso- 
lute practicality  of  such  teaching,  and  increased  interest  in  both 
students-  and  outsiders  developed  with  very  gratifying  success.  As 
tlie  result  of  a year’s  teaching  along  these  Jines,  the  number  of  home 
gardens  increased  materially.  In  nearly  every  town,  every  student  of 
home  economics  had  a garden.  Gardens  were  planted  and  studied  by 
girls  as  a war  measure  so  that  women  might  learn  to  produce  as  well 
as  to  prepare  food. 

An  exhibit  of  the  year’s  work  was  held  in  each  town  at  the  close 
of  schooL  Collections  of  starch,  wh^t  br^d  BubstituteSi  Industrie 
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cards,  and  sewing  work  wen*  shown.  Laundering  utensils,  the  proper 
setting  of  a table,  and  invalid  trays  were  often  inclmUxl.  TJie  rare 
and  feeding  of  infants  was  demonstrated  by  means  of  a doll  dressed 
as  a baby,  showing  clothing,  feeding  bottle,  and  bed, 

EXTENSION  WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Motliers’  classes  taught  i,n  Spanish  wertf  given  by  Porto  Pi  can 
toachei’S  of  home  economics  once  a we(*k.  These  chi.ssos  covered  a 
period  of  two  hours,  ddie  use  of  wheat  sul>stitutes  imd  war-time 
menus  was  studied.  TJiese  classes  varied  in  size  from  10  to  SO  per- 
sons, In  small  classes  actual  cooking  was  done;  in  larger  ones, 
demonst I'ution  le<  tures  were  given,. 

Neighborhood  evenings  W(*re  held  onge  a month  in  the  Inyiic  e(o- 
noniii’s  room,^nt  which  meetirvgs  sul)jects  relating  to  home  and'<  oin- 
inunity*  life  as  affected  by  the  war  were  discussed.  Men,  women, 
and  older  students  attended  these  meetings,  which  usually  were 
crowded.  Extensi^ih  work  by  the  teachers  of  home  economics  was 
carried  on  in  some  of^he  rural  districts  by  means  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Brealr  substitutes  were  taught  and  gardening  was 
encouraged  at  thesp  meetings. 

SEWING. 

Sewing  classes  studied  the  change  produced  in  the  clothing  prob- 
lem by  war.  Clothing  conservation  was  taught,  as  't^'ell  as  the  pur- 
chase of  durable  clothing  and  the  elimination- of  unessentials,  such 
as  laces,  ribbons,  dress  trimmings,  and  jewelry.  All  fourth-year 
classes  made  pajamas  for  the  Ked  Cross. 

- The  change  made  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  past  year  has 
^ facilitated  still  greater  adaptation  to  war  conditions.  The  practice 
sk’ured  will  make  it  possible  to  do  much  work  in  refugee  garments, 
while  the  hospital  garments  will  continue  to  be  mu'do  as  long  as 
money  and  materials  are  available. 

MANUAL  ARTS. 

# ■ • ' 

The  work  iw  manual  arts  for  the  past  year  has  been  badly  handi- 
capped because  of  the  entrance  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  teach- 
ing force  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
half  was  left  ixiCa  restless  condition,  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
year’s  work  as  outlined  was  compldtcj  and  many  problems  bearing 
upon  the  construction  of  articles  suitable  for  use  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Young  lien’s  Christian  A^cialion  were  worked  out.  These 
included  knitting  needles,  food  driers,-.b(^3,  .tables,  bed  supports, 


checker  boards^  &ud  folding  chaii;s.  TlP^anual  arta^  classes  in 
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every  town  wliorc  tliis. subject  was  tiiuirlit  made  butted n boards  for 
the  postei*s  of  (Ik*  United  States  Food  Commission,  Alti.  this  work 
was  done  in  addition  to  the  regular  repair  work,  class  and 

coniinunity  work  done  by  the  pupils, 

In  order  to  fill  many  vacancies  in  the  manual  arts  (caching  force,  \ 
caused  by  war  conditions,  a suiriincr  session  was  held  at  the  College 
of  Agricnlture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  bigh-scbool  graduates  who 
had  done  e\<eptional  work  in  this  subject  and  who  W(*i‘e  espec-ially 
recommended  1)V  the  respective  supervisors  of  schools.  The  resul^ 
of  this  simuner  school  were  gratifying,  thongji  most  of  the  candidate^ 
were  necessarily  young,  the  average  age  being  21  years.  Enough 

candidates  were  obuined  to  fill  all  vacancies. 

♦ 

JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  DRIVE. 

' TJic  commix^ionol-  of  odiiraticiT,  tlie  pre.sident  of  tlio  soliool  ])onrd 
of  San  Juan,  ;hh1  tho>siipervisoi^f  home  ocononiios  wore  designated 
as  the  cliapter  scliool  committee,  of  the  i’orto  Kico  cliapter  of  the 
American  National  Ited  Cross  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
carrying  out  tlie  Junior  Rod  Cross  drive.  In  every  immicipality 
theie  was  appointed  a local  committee  of  throe  moinheF's,' consisting, 
as  a rule,  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  or  the  act'  -g  principal,  the 
president  of  the  school  board,  and  a teacher,  iisuiilly  the  teacher  of  ^ 
home  economics. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public  kihools  were  engaged  in  one 
< kind  of  work  or  another  since  the  outbreak  of  the  warf^he  com- 
mittee delayed  organizing  the  Junior  Red  Cro.ss  meml)e,F-ship  fnd 
financial  cami)aign  until  the  early  partof  the  month  of  May. 

Teachers  and  children,  aided  by  a generous  public,  responded 
loyally  and  patriotically  to  the  efforts  of  tlie  chapter  schooi-com- 
mittee  Find  local  committees.  The  resiFlts  are  considered  e.xcef^ionally 
good  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  poverty  prevailing  in  manypFU-ts  * 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  also  the  fact  that  no  special  effort  was  made  to  ' 
carry  the  campaign  to  rural  schools'. 

In  62  municipalities  all  the  FFrban  school  pFFpils  were  enrolled  as  ' 

, moFubers  of  the  Junior  Red  Cfoss,  and  in  11  municipalities,  naFiiely,. 

^ San  Juan,  Ponce,  Arccibo,  Fajardo,  Guayama,  Guralw,  Hatillo, 
Juncoa  Patillas,  Barccloneta,  and  Camuy,  all  pupils,  both. urban- 
and  iwal,  were  so  enrolled.  The  total  membership  at  the  close  of 
the  yeaKwas  68,013,  and  the  total  amoFFnt  contributed  $21,501.22. 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Junior 'Red.  Cross 
many  teachers  have  aided  in  tha,^work  of  the  Porto  Rico  chapter  bf- 
th,e  American  Red  Cro^  wherever  ithad  Ibpal  Qrganijtatjoi!i& 
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During"  the  second  war- fund  drive  an  effort  was  made  to  have  all 
employees  of  the  insular  government  give  one  day’s  pay  as  a special 
contribution  to  this  fund.  An  appeal  was  sent  to  supervisors  and 
teachers  by  the  commissioner,  urging.them  to  make  one  more  sacri- 
fice in  addition  to  those  already  made.  Of  2,649  teachers  in  the 
service  at  the  close  of  the  year,  2,587  made  this  special  contribution. 

LIBfeRTY  LOAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

e 

The  schools  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paigns for  promoting  the  sale  of  liberty  bonds.  They  have  parti ci-% 
pated  in  all  the  civic  parades  organized  for  this  purpose,  and  in  a 
few  towns  the  propaganda  for  the  sale  pf  bonds  was  directly  ^in  the 
hands  of  teachers  and  school  boards,  who  conducted  public  meeftngs 
in  which  the  schools  participated.  A total  of  705  liberty  bonds  were 
bought By  the  office  and  supervisory^ force,  104;  by  teachers,  522; 
by  schools,  79.  Good  records  for  the  purchase  of  liberty  bonds  were 
made  by  the  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the  Fajardo,  Ponce,  and 
Yauco  Districts. 

SCHOOL  MEN  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

Since  the  United  States- entered  the  IVorld  War  the  department  of 
education  and  the  iJniversity  of  Porto  Rico  have  lost  233  of  their  best 
men  by  their  entering  the  military  service.  Of  these,  10  were  su- 
pervisors of  schools,  12  instructors  in  the  university,  4 high-school  ^ 
principals,  10  high-school  teachers,  5 school  board  members,^  18 
manual-training  teachers,  18  teachers  of  En^ish,  2 special  .teachers 
of  agriculture,  49  graded  teachers,  and  DO  rural  teachers. 

NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

f . 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  hoii^e  economics  a^d  manual  training, 
which  have  become  a regular  part  of  the  urban  course  of  study,  plain 
sewing  for  girl  pupils  was  taught  in  the  urbAn  schools  of  27  munici- 
paliti^  and  in  certain  rural  schools  of  60  other  municipalities. 
While  in  the  greater  number  of  rural  schools  both  boys  and  girls 
were  required  to  do  garden  work,  in  many  there  were  not  enough 
implements  nor  sufficient  land  ayailable  to  employ  both  sexes,  and  in 
^1  such  cases  tiie  girls  spent  one  full  period  each  day-  in  sewing,  while 
the  boys  were  at  work  in  the  garden.  In  very  many  instanej^women 
teachers  devoted  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  regular  daily  sessibn  to 
the 'teaching  of  ^sewing,  embroidery,  imd  lice  work.  No  additioRal 

pky  was  received  for  this  work.^ 

" The  teaching  j^f  native  industri^.  in*,  the*  schools  is  a qu^ion  of 
im  in  conne^oa  with  the  ftture  wlfare  of  the 

Speopl^  hpyrever^;be  undertaken  dh  a gener^  and  aye- 
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tematic  way  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  finds  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide special  funds  for  the  work.  The  need-of  expert  supervisors  and 
teachers  is  especially  urgent  This  need  has  been  recognized  by  a 
number  of  school  boards.*  * Special  instructors  in  hat  makings  sew- 
ing, and  embrqidery  have  been  employed  by  some  of  the  boards  with, 
good  results.  But  very  few  of  them  have  funds  available  for  this 
purpose.  An  additional  preliminary  step  that  must  be  taken  to 
increase  the  available  supply  of  raw  materials.  In  certain  sections 
the  hat  palm  and  textile  plants  are  plentiful.  In  other  sections,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  to  be  had.  In  a number  of  towns  where  plans  were 
made  during  the  year  for  instruction  ih  hat  making,  they  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  raw  materials.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a systematic  campaign  for 
the  Cultivation  of  palm  and  textjle  plants  on  a wider  scale  before  a 
numl^r  of  native  industri^  can  become  generalized. 

School  boards,  supervisors,  and  teachers  have  been  urged  to  go 
^ ahead  in  this  matter  independently.  The  importance  of  the  step  is 
not,  however,  as  yet  generally  recognized.  In  but  37  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities have  any  efforts  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  38 
municipaRties  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done.  It  js  gratifying 
none  the  less  to  report  on  the  results  already  accomplished  in  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  districts. 

Many  of  the  products  of  the  pupils’  industry  have  found  a ready 
market  in  the  island.  In  order  to  command  a market  in  the  United 
States^  however,  these  products  will  have  to  be  standardized.  This 
ilepartment  realizes  that  this  is  a field  for  increased  attention  as 
soon  as  the  regislalure  makes  the  necessary  funds  available* 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Urban  school  libraries  are  maintained  in  62  municipalities.  They  ' 
i*eport  a total  of  32,950  volumes,  on  average  of  630  per  libraiy. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  books  which  were  acquired  or  donated  . 
in  years  past  are  not  in  the  least  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  school  children.  Since  the  department' issiied  an  official  library 
guide,  however,  with  the  added  regulation  that  all  books  purchased 
from  school-board  funds  should  be  selected  from  the  guide,  Ihese 
libraries  are  gradually  assuming  a character  and  ^ appearance  more 
in  harmony  ^th  their  purpose.  A total  of  2,435  new  books  have 
been  bought  ror  the  town  libtaries  during'  the  year  at  a total  cost  of 
$1,218.66.  A considerable  number  of  book^  h^ve  also  been  donated. 

Thirty*four  municipalities  teport  the  maintenance  of  ruraF-school 
libraries.  The  total  number  of  hoo\ss  is  5,097,  an  average  of  150 
books  per  municipality.  Of  these,  1,187  have  been  bou^t  during 
year  and  ai*e  of  a natm  that  meet^the  n^ds  of  rural  pupils. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

The  movement  to  provide  poor  school  children  with  noonday 
lunches  was  initiated  some  years  ago  by  individual  teachers  with 
the  cooperation  of  public-spirited  mfti  and  women.  Th^  movement 
has  grown  to  encouraging  proportions,  althonigh  it  is  still  wholly 
supported  by  private  funds.  While  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
devote  any  public  money  to  this  work,  the  department  is  in  entiro 
sympathy  with  it,  and  it  has  done  what  it  could  lo  encourage  and 
extend  it,  A law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  session 
. to  appropriate  public  funds  for  it.  Unfortunately,  the  scarcity  of 
• funds  available  for  school  purposes  will  nullify  the  favorable  action 
of  the  legislature  for  the  present,  as  other  needs  of  the  schools  of  an 
.even  more  imperative  nature  wdll  have  to  be  given  preference.  / 

Wherever  it  has  thus  far  been  possible  to  provide  noonday  lunches 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Supervisors  and  teachei*s 
report  a better  attendance  and  a higher  grade  of  individual  work. 
The  “comedor  escolar”  insures  the  undernourished  child  at  least 
one  fairly  well-balanced  meal  every  school  day. 

In  many  instances  teachers  have  through  various  activities  been 
able  to  pay  a large  proportion  of  the  cost  themselves.  In  the  town 
of  Lares,  for  instance,  the  principal  of  the  schools  leased  the  town 
theater  and  gave  a moving- picture  show  throughout  the  year  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  lunches.^  This  accounts  foi* 
fhe  fact  that  the  Lares  ^achers  were  able  to  feed,  on  the  average,  50 
pupils  each  day  at  a co^to  the  community  of  less  than  1 cent  per 
pupil.  ^ ^ 

DEPARTMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  biennium  the  department  issued  214  circular  letters 
dealing  with  administrative  matters,  and  II  bulletins  for  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers  bearing  directly- upon  the  work  of  the  schools.  H 

The  Porto  Rico  School  Review,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
department  of  education  and  the  Porto  Rico  teachers’  association, 
was  issued  monthly  during  the  school  year  and  replaces  to  a large 
extent  the  bulletin  heretofore  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Review 
has  developed  into  a standard  professional . magazine  and  serves  as 
a forum  for  discussion  and  as  a medium  for  informing  the  teaching 
force  of  matters  of  educational  importance,  x 

TEACHERS’  MECTINGS  AND  INSTITUTES, 

Jri  view  of  the  relatively  ‘large  proportion  of  new  teachers  who 
havd  come  into- ^e  service  during  the  past  few  years,  due  to  the  in- 
cream iia.  the  number,  pf  schools  imd. also  tb^he  fact  that  many  of  ihe 

left^  sch^l  ^ork  ai  a result  of  war  oondi- 
wltu,  BU^rfi^]|i  hayeieyte^  call^  upon  .to - special. 
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measures  to  meet  this  situation.  This  has  called  for  longer  and  more 
frequerl  visits  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors,  and  everywhere  added 
importance  has  been  given  to  such  factors  as  teachers’  meetings  and 
demonstration  classes. 

Of  teachers’  meetings  a total  of  327  are  reported  during  the  year. 
This  does  not  include  the  very  many  grade  or  group  meetings  which 
have  been  held  at  stated  intervals  in  practically  all  districts.  Of 
these  327  meetings,  an  average  of  7 per  district,  166  were  graded 
teachers’  meetings,  87  were  for  the  special  benefit  of  rural  ^teachers, 
and  74  were  general  district  meetings. 

T1  lor  following  subjects  are  illustrative  of  the  practical  nature  of 
the  themes  discussed : 

Purpose  and  value  of  - seat  work. 

Typos  of  seat  work. 

Teaching  of  ICnglish  and  Spanish  In  the  primary  grades, 

Kngllah  pronunciation. 

Moral  and  civic  training. 

Securing  the  cooperation  of  parents. 

The  hour  plan. 

Teaclilng  children  how  to  study. 

Socializing  the  recitation. 

Motivation  of  scliool  work. 

e 

Activities  connected- y\dth  the  war  received  their  full  share  of  at- 
tention. Food  conservation  and  extension  of  the  food  supply,  school 
'giirdens4»  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Liberty 
Bond  campaigns,  and  War  Savings  Stamps  were  common  topics 
of  discussion,  and  in  all  the  districts  special  meetings  were  devoted 
to  these  subjects.  . . 

Series  of  practice  or  demonstration  clashes  have  been  held  in  many 
of  the  districts  for  the  special  benefit  of  weak  or  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. Another  practice  which  has  been  followed  to  a much  gieater 
extent  than  in  the  past  has  been  that  of  allowingx  weak  teachei's  a 
^ visiting  day.  In  many  instances  teachers  have  shown  a readiness 
to  undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of  visiting  some  of  thelarger 
educational  centers,  away  from  their  respective  towns,  to  observe 
the  work  of  the  more  successful  teachers  and  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  certain  experiments  that  we;*e  being  conducted  in  educa- 
tional lines. 

General  teacher^  institutes  were  held  at  Aibonito,  (^uayama,*Baya- 
.mon,  Hiimacao,  Quebradillas,  San  German,  and  Caguas.  Other 
institutes,  somewhat  more  local  in  character,  were  held  at  Fajardo, 
Manati,  and  Maricao.  At  all  these  meetings  representatives  from  the 
department  assisted  the  local  supervisors.  The  nature  of  the  meet- 
ings was  constructive  rather  than  corrective,  as  has  been  the  practice 
in  the  past.  Demonstration,  classes,  were  given,  and  certain  subjects, 
of  the  cour^  of  study  Vseeived  definite  attentioxu  ' 
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ACAD^IC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE 
TEACHING  FORCE. 


As  an  index  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  academic  and  professional 
qualifications  of  the  teaching  force  of  Porto  Rico,  the  following 
table  is  presented,  showing  the  bases  of  the  licenses  held  by  the 
teachers : 

■TEACHERS  IIOI.DINO  THE  PRINCIPAl/fl  LICENSE. 


Degree  from  n college  or  university 2-T 

Four  years*  normal  training _* 244 

By  examination 50 

HTOH-SCIIOOL  TEACHES. 

degree  from  a college  or  university i '20 

?*our  years'  normal  training yi 

Two  years*  normal  training 1 

Upon  basts  of  experience  or  special  training 13 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


Degree  from  a college  or  university 21 

Four  years’  normal  training— 32 

Two  years’  normal  training ’ 1 i 

Upon  basis  of  experience  or  speclal^ralnlng 37 


teachers  ok  ENGLISH. 


Degree  from  a college  or  a university 'l  l 

Four  years’  nofmal  trnpilng : *i.5 

Hlgh-scHool  or  academy  diploma  or  previous  license 18 

By  exoj^atlon  , ^ 3 


GRADED  TEACHERS. 


Degree  from  a college. or  a university 1 2 

Four  years’  normal  training 3 

Two  years’ normalJrRliiIng % 879 

By  examination  78S 


■ 

^■7' ' 


RURAL  TEACHERS, 


Two  years*  normal  training- . 
By  examination. 


9 

, 1,  m 


Total , 


SUMMARY. 


8,302; 

■ i 


Teachers  Itg^dlng  a degree  from  a^cotlege  or  a unlyerstty 
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■ 


with  two  years'  normal  training 800 

Upon  basis  of  experience  or  training 50 

With  hlgh-schoo!  or  acaderay  diploma  or  previous  license 18 

Entering  by  examination 1,969 


Total 1 3,362 

PROFESSIONAL  READING  COURSfeS. 

An  organized  effort  has  Keen  made  during  the  past  three  years  to 
raise^the  professional  standard  of  the  teachers  by  provrding  them 
with  a number  of  the  best  and  latest  books  on  educational  questions. 
As  a. result,  reports  rccoived  from  supervisors  all  point  to  the  un- 
ques^l^ciable  improvement  which  has  be^n  brought  about  in  the 
general  attitude  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.'^  During  the 
year  just  closed  no  insular  funds  have  been  available  for  the  purchase 
of  professional  books.  An  appeal  was,  therefore,  made  to  teachers 
to  purchase  the  books,  indicated  for  the  year’s  reading  course,  out  of 
their  own  funds.  * They  respond<;d  readily.  The  books  thus  pur- 
chased will  be  available  for  reference  during  succeeding  years,  and 
every  teacher  will  thus  have  the  nucleus  of  an  individual  professional 
library  to  which,  it  is  hoped,  each  wdll  add  as  his  means  will  perrn^ 

The  books  recommended  for  the  year’s  reading  course  were  as 
follows : 

1.  For  rural  teachers:  . ^ /• 

Social  problems  In  Porto  Rico — Fleagle, 

Jean  Mitchell’s  School. 

2.  For  urban  teachers  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  grade: 

Motivation  of  School  Work— W</«on  and  TTGion. 

A Schoolmaster  of  a Great  City — Patri, 

8.  For  urban  teachers  from  tb^  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade: 

Motivation  of  School  Work — WiUon  and 

Education  for  Character — Sharp, 

4.  For  high  and  contlnuatlen  school  teachers: 

Supervised  Study — Hall-QueBt. 

Ekiucation  for  Character-fSAarp. 

5.  For  school  supervisors: 

Teaching  Elementary  School  Sybjects— Ropeer. 

During  the  year  1916-17  the  following  books  were  prescribed: 
Earhart’s  Types  of  Teaching ^ Bagley’s  Classroom  Management; 
Thorndike’s  Principles  of  Teaching;  and  Strayer’s  a Brief  Course 
in  the  Teaching  Process,  . 

A small  but  cons'tantly  growing  collection  of  profe^ional  books 
is  now  foimd  in  the  office  of  every  district  supervisor.^  Standard 
professional  magazines,  such  as  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans,' the  Porto  Rico  School  Review,  Primary  Education,  and  the 
Elementary  School  Journal  have  large  numbers  of  sub^b^  amo^ 
*the  teachers^  ' - 
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The  readiness  of  teachers  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  and  their 
willingness  to  adopt  any  suggestions  tending  to  their  professional 
improvement  is  a decidedly  encouraging  feature. 

RATING  bF  TEACHERS. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  all  the  teachers  in  the  active  service 
in  the  schools  of  the  island  were  classified  according  to  efficiency  of 
service,  a modified  form  of  the  Boyce  score  card  being  used.  Clas- 
sifications range  from  E,  the  highest,  to  P,'  the  lowest.  The  latter 
classification  results'^'in  the  cancellation  of  the  leacfier's  license  and 
his  removal  from  service. 

Summary  oj  the  cla»siflcatloo  oj  teachers. 


Rural 

teacbera. 

Total. 

0 1 ^ 835 

P : ^ 

31 

1,077 

414 

8 

246 

1,912 

481 

10 

Total ; 1,119 

1 

1,530 

2,649 

SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS. 


The  celebration  of  school  tiolidays  in  Porto  Pico  has  been  found  an 
excellent  means  of  establishing  closer  relations  beiween  parents  and 
school  authorities.  On  these  occasions  exhibits  of  work  done  in  the 
classroom  are  usually  displayed  in  order  to  give  the  parents  an  idea 
of  what  is  bbing  accomplished. 

Some  of  the  holidays  were  observed  by  Appropriate  exercises  held 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day.  Of  the  legal  holidays,  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,  Columbus  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Abolition 
Day,  and  Memorial  Day  were  duly  celebrated.  Arbor  Day,  Lincoln’s 
Birthday,  and  Mothers’  Day,  though  not  legal  holidays,  were  also 
generally  observed. 

The  passing  of  the  Jones  law,  the  new  organic  act  under  which 
Porto  Rico  is  governed,  was  celebrated  in  several  districts  by  appro- 
priate patriotic  exercises.  The  total  number  of  celebrations  held  in 
the  41  school  districts  was  170. 


EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

During  the  year  1915-16  the  general  educational  tests  given  by  the 
department  in  Spanish,  English,  arithmetic,  and  reasoning  produced 
wi^e  inter^  and  i^ulted  in  their  extension  in  many  districts.  Tests 
> in  50  oljytie  74  municipalities.  Of  the  41  supervisors, 
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all  but  9 gave  tests  in  several  grades,  while  a- few  supervisors  held 
general  tests  not  only  to  measure  progress  like  grades  in  the 
same  municipality  but  to  compare  results  with  ^andard  measure- 
ments. ’In  but  few  districts,  however,  was  attentu  given  to  tests 
in  rural  schools. 

Two  supervisors  made  use  of  the  Studebaker  economy  practice 
exercises  as  the  basis  for  periodic  tests  in  arithmetic,  and  one  super- 
visor used  the  Courtis  tests  for  the  same  purpose;  The  Ayres  meas- 
uring scale  for  ability  in  spelling  was  used  in  many  districts,  while 
three  supervisors  made  similar  scales  for  testing  the  ability  of  chil- 
dren to  spell  in  Spanish.  Although  the.  spelling  of  iEnglish  words 
will  necessarily  be  emphasized  throughout  the  school  course,  it  is 
believed  by  several  supervisors  that,  by  proper  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, the  spelling  Spanish  words  can  be  fixed  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  grade.  In  measuring  the  ability  to  write,  both  the  Highland 
and  the  Zaner  handwriting  scales  were  used. 

Tests  were  held  in  Spanish,  English,  writing,  physiology,  civics, 
history,  arithmetic,  memory,  and  reasoning,  but  the  greatest  number 
was  given  in  arithmetic.  Some  supervisors  emphasized  accuracy  and 
others  reasoning;  all  agree  thaWhe  tests  stimulated  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Most  supervisors  report  that  results  secured  from  rural  dis- 
tricts were  very  discouraging. 

One  supervisor  who  has  carefully  prepui  ed  and  preserved  standard 
work  for  every  subject  in  every  grade  reports  that  “withdrawals 
are  the  chief  factor  in  producing  retardation.”  Another  super- 
visor maintains  that  the  entire  course  of  study  is  too  difficult,  arid  that 
“scarcely  any  children  in  any  grade  are  abreast  with  the  work  as 
outlined  for  the  grade.”  ^ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico  comprises  the  Normal  Department, 
the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Law,  and  Pharmacy,  the  University 
High  School,  and  th*e  Practice  School,  which  is  attended  by  elemen- 
tary school  pu^s,  all  located  at  Rio  Piedras;  an^J  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  situated  at  Mayaguez. 

RIO  PIEDRAS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Marked  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  In 
buildings,  grounds,  and  material  ^uipment.  The  pharmapy.^  depart- 
""ment  has  been  moved  into  large  and  well-lighted  rooms  ofTte^^e- 
^ morial  Buildiftg^  where  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  physics  ^d 
chemistry  laboratories'  a^d  fully  equipped  with  th^roper  laboratory 
conveniences  and  ri^essities.  The  usefulness  of  the.  biology  labora- 
tory has  been  greatly  increased* 
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The  library  accommodations  have  been  improved,  and  the  library 
is  now  under  reorganization  to  conform  to  the  Dewey  Kystem.  In 
spite  of  changes,  the  university  is  still  badly  in  need  of  more  and 
better  buildings. 

Many  students  of  the  university  have  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession this  year  by  taking  special  examinations  op  by  securing  tem- 
porary licenses. 

The  first  steps  in  a self-survey  of  the  university  were  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by'^curing  from  each  member  of  ^he  faculty  a 
synopsis  of  each  course  offered  by  him  during  the  current  year,  and 
detailed  comments  and  suggestions  concerning  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  university.  The  most  immediate;  problems  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  university  are  financial. 

None  of  the  plans  for  iliprovement  and  extension,  including  the 
development  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  organization  of  a 
school  of  education,  a school  of  medicine,  and  a school  of  commerce, 
and  the  effecting  of  a scheme  of  cooperation  with  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
Spanish  \nd  of -commercial  students  entering  the  field  of  Latin- 
American  commerce,  can  be  put  into  effect  until  the  university  has 
more  and  better  buildings  arid  material  equipment,  and  sufficient 
funds  for  increasing  the  faculty.  There  is  great  need  of  legislation 
to  place  the  university  on  a stable  financial  basis  by  .designating^ 
permanent  and  fixed  source  of  revenue  fov  the  university  and  free- 
ing the  institution  from  the  uncertainty  of  relying  upon  special  ap- 
propriations voted  at  each  session  of  the  legislature. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  has  hod  a year  of 
steady  progress,  in  spite  of  the  same  interruptions  that  have  been 
experienced  by  all  educational'Wtitutions  since  the  entrance  of  oiir 
country  in  the  war.  The  requireig^t  for  admission  has  been  raised 
one  yearj  giving  a distinctly  oldSF and  more  serious  tone  to  the  whole 
student  body,  but  resulting  in  a lower  total  enrollment,  204  in  place 
of  ^90  last  year.  The  college  was  again  called  up^n  to  supply  man- 
ual training  teachers  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
public  school  system,  gave  up  students  who  went  into  the  extension 
work  of  the  United  States  Experiment  Station  as  agricultural  agents, 
.furnished  a full  quota  of  ^candidates  for  three  training  camps  for 
officers,  and  suffered  the  most  serious  loss  when  eight  of  the  faculty 
resigned  in  one  week,  six  to  go  into  the  training*  cainp,  one  into  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association# work,  and  one  to  be  director’ 
of^the  Insular  Experiment  Station.  All  members  of  the  senior  and 
, junior  classes  of  aaigar  cbehiists  were  srat  o\xt  to  help  in  the  labora% 
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tones  of  the  sug'ar  companies,  and  without  exception  have  done  w*ell. 
In  short,  there  lias  never  been  a time  when  the  training  given  at. the 
college  ref’eived  such  recognition  and  when  the  demands  for  its  men 
were  so  far  beyond  its  power  to  fill.  Naturally,  this  demand  has 
reacted  favorably  on  the  student  body,  as  a very  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  monetary  value  of  thorough  work. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  activity  in  which  colleges  of  this  character 
are  engaged — instruction,  research,  arid  extension — only  the  first  is 
proper! V the  function  of  the  college  as  at  present  organized.  The 
Federal  and  Insular  Experiment  Stations  in  Porto  Rico  are  each 
distinct  organizations  to  which  the  functions  of  research  and  exten- 
sion naturally  belong.  The  importance  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
particularly  in  a country  where  lack  of  other  resources  makes  the 
land  the  sole  basis  of  wealth,  is  so  great,  while  the  funds  available 
ace  so  limited,  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  end. 

Experimental  work  has  been  carried  on  in  testipg  vegetables  under 
tropical  conditions,  in  raising  Belgian  hares  as  a possible  cheap 
meat  supply  for  the  tropics,  in  poultry,*  which  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  food  supply  of  all  warm  countries,  and  in  forage 
and  cover  crops.  In  March  a very  successful  three  days’  agricultural 
congress  was  held  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Experiment 
Station,  the  Insular  Experiment  Station  and  the  Food  Commission 
to  arouse  the  interest  in  a greater  food  supply  grown  in  the  island. 

CERTIFICATES,  DIPLOMAS,  AND  DEGREES  GRANTED.  ' 


Rio  PIfidras  department: 

' College  of  Liberal  Arts:  B.  S.  In  chemistry / \ 

College  of  Law:  Bachelor  of  law . 13 

Normal  Department: 

* Four-year  course  diplomas. 42 

C Rural  teachers*  cortlllcntes 30 

High-school  diplomas * ' 51 

Total 


2 

3 

1 

S 

8 

n 

29 


College  01  Agrlcultuffe  and  Mechanic  Arts: 

B.  S.  tn  al?rlciiltwe„} 

B.  S.  in  civil  englmecrlng * * 

B.  S.  In  mochanloal  engineering 

B.  S.  tn  aull^  enjlneerlng--,.^.- 

Suhcolleglatp  iimAma  li^ngrlculturar  science. 
Suheolleglate  technic  sclencG- 

^^-Totiil 


lee. 


■ Grand  total 
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EDUCATIOI^  IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE. 

(Sumiimrlzea  from  the  report  of  A.  B.  L»ng,  KuperlnteDdcnt-l 


New  concrete  school  buildings  at  Ancon,  Balboa,  Pedro  Miguel, 
Gatun,  and  Cristobal  were  completed  October  1,  1917,  but  late  arrival 
of  school  furniture  and  quarantine  at  various  parts  because  of  preva- 
lence of  w’hooping  cough  and  measles  delayed  their  opening.  T he 
enrollment  for  bot^l  white  and  colored  schools,  as  also  the  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  showed  a steady  increase  over  those  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  growth  of  the  system  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing-named new  positions,  authorized  for  the  school  year  1917-18: 

Supervisor  of  tipper  grades,  $2,400  per  year  (recreated). 

Instructor  of  apprentices,  $2,100  per  year. 

Teachers  (two)  of  science  and  mathematics,  high  school,  at  $159.50  per  month, 
each. 

Teacher  of  Spanish  and  French,  $104.50  per  month. 

Director  of  music,  $l7o  tier  month. 

Manual-training  teacher,  $159.50  per  month. 

Teacher,  high  school,  $132  per  month,  effective  October  22,  1917. 

Teacher,  grade,  $104.50  per  month.  (Seven;  oue  abolished  and  one  hlgh-school 
position  at  $132  created  October  22,  3917.) 


Other  signs  of  progress  are : 

(1)  The  entrance  salary  for  grade  teachers  was  increased  from 
$95  to  $104.50  per  month,  effective  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year; 
high-school  teachers  from  $120  to  $132;  and  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  from»$145  to  $159.50. 

(2)  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  were  added  to  the  Cristobal 
High  School,  and  the  eighth  grade  was  added  to  the  Pedro  Miguel 
white  school. 

The  usual  physical  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  white  schools  were 
made  during  the  week  beginning  October  27,  and  showed  the  follow- 
ing results : 


Total  number  of  pupils  examlntnl 

Number  found  nee<llng  treatment  — _ — 

Percentage  of  those  examltUHl  neOdlng  treatmeiu... 

Number  with  teeth  ns  only  defect 

Number  with  defec^jLQlllcr  than  those  of  teeth  only. 

Defects  found  — — — .#• 

©efects  of  vision 

Defects  of  hearing 

* Nasal  ureathlng 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 

Vulmona'ry  disease 

Bronchitis--,. — -a.— 

Chorea  or  other  nervous  disorders — i 

Orthopedic  defects 

Malnutrition-- ..-1 

Defective  teeth  — — 


1.  H03 
«T9 
.52 
341 
3;te 
.790 
' 77 
11 
32 
107 
5 

3 

4 
8 
2 

441 
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Defects  found— Continued. 

ContiiKious  dlwuises 5 

('ervicnl  gltuKls I 27 

Cardiuc  (llHensc 13 

Total  nmnl>or  of  cases  treatoil ] 164 

Number  of  pupils  vaccitmttHl : 1 89 


Work  was  carried  on  during  the  year  in  the  revision  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  both  w^hite  and  colored  schools,  w^hich  will  be  put  into 
etfect  for  the  year  1918-19.  ' 

Night  schools  at  the  Balboa  High  School  were  started  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1918,  the  following  subjects  being  taught:  Shorthand, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  English,  and  Spanish. 
Tuition  was  $4  per  month,  and  salaries  of  teachers  $4  per  night..  ^ 
Junior  Bed  Cross  work  was  carried  on  extensively  in  the  white 
schools,  and  a jtinior  Red  Gross  Auxiliary  was  organized  innsach 
white  school  and  did  good  work,  raising  $640  U be  used  for  ma- 
terials. School  entertainments  and  dances  were  held  for  thcbgQfifit; 
of  the  Red  Cross;  the  Industrial  Arts  Schools  coopej^tetTwith^ 
Red  Cross  work  and  food  conservation;  and  U>«^amial  training 
^classes  made  boxes  for  packing  local  Red  material  to  be  sent 

abroad.  According  to  the  report  of  the  s^mtary  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  $27,167.50  was  invested  in  -][rffoerty  Bonds,  War  Savings 
Stamps,  and  Thrift  Stamps. 

The  Junior  Pour  Minute  Mej^pcaking  contests  w^ere  carried  on 
successfully  in  connection  wki<^he  work  in  English.,4The  pupil  who 
made  the  best  speech  be^ffne  a Junior  Four  Minute  Man  and  was 
awarded  an  appropriate<certificate.  The  flag  salute,  patriotic  songs, 
etc.,  were  used  daily.  Flags  were  displayed  at  each  school  and  in 
each  classroom.  Patriotic  posters  were  displayed  in  every  school. 

“Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life”  (prepared  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  used  in  all  grades  above  the 
'third,  including  the  high  school)  ancLthrift  and  war  savings  prob- 
lems were  incorporated  into  the  wofk  of  the  schools  in  such  subjects 
as  arithmetic,  reading,  history,  English,  geography,  and  current 
events.  Examinations  in  the  subject  matter  covered  by  Lessons  in 
Community  and  National  Life  were  given  at  the  midyear  and  also 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  It  was  the  aim  to  correlate  these  prob- 
lems with  the  diflFcrent  subjects  in  the  schools  the  nature  of  which 
has  inspired  the  pupils  to  better  results. 

Circulars^ have  beem  issued  to  parents  and  guardians  ref^uesting 
that  they  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  inspiring  thrift  and  patriot- 
ism, and  to  teachers  urging  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  High  School  of  Balboa  continued  its  successful  career,  89  pu- 
pils, including  the  class  of  1917,  having  been . graduated  from  it 
The  annual  high-school  play  was  given  at  the  different  Young 
Christian  Association  clubhouses  a-nd  ^at  Camp  Empire.  . ' 
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Manual  training  and  household  arts  classes  were  carried  on  at 
. Cristobal  for  the  Cristobal  and  Gatun  pu[^ls, 

SEWING  WORK. 

Tho  business  of  |)roviding  suitable  industrial  training  in  the  zone 
is  difficult' because  of  the  scattered  condition  of  its  population.  In 
order  that  results  on  a par  with  thosaof  thWmodern  industrial  schools 
of  the  States  may  obtain,  plans  rfre  under  way  for  erecting  and  equi])? 
ping  buildings  and  j)royiding  instructors  for  each  of  the  two  tprmi- 
n = l tow^ns.  When  these  are  available,  every  child  from  the  sixth 
grade  on  will  share  in  the  advantage  that  will  come  of  having  an 
institution  of  the  most  approved  type.  As  the  study  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  courses  of  instruction  must  be  devefoped  con- 
tinues, obstacles  must  be  overcome;  and  new  problems,  unusual  to 
teachers  who  are  likely  to  be  drawn  to  this  locality,  must  be  solved. 

No.better  results  could  .be  achieved,  and  to  no  belter  use  could  the 
cooking  department  be  put,  than  solving  the  new  native  produce 
question.  This  would  be  an  ideal  locality  in  which  to  conduct  an 
agrictiltural  center,,  with  the  boys  in  the  fields  producing  the  crops 
the  year  around  and  the  girls  cooking  and  studying  food  preparation 
from  n scientific  viewpoint. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  a big  demand  has  been 
created  for  the  pieces  of  furniture  that  add  to  the  comfort  and  iq)- 
pcarance  of  the  homes,  and  altogether  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
-the  possibilities  of  the  industrial  department.  Din^g  the  year 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  organization  of  the  manual 
training  course  in  a way  that  would  acquaint  the  students  with 
the  woildng  methods  of  the  shops.  Satisfactory  results  also  come  of 
’ requiring  tbera  to  give  some  time  to  the  making  of  articles  of  equip- 
ment for  the  ^hools,  the  salient  features  being  the  promotion  of 
responsibibty  for  the  welfare  of  thedepartment^  appreciation  of  ex- 
penditures for  its  upkeep,  and  the  discouraging  of  selfishness.  In 
this  way  employment  is'afforded  those  students  who  can  not  pay  for, 
or  who  can  not  decide  to  make,  furniture  for  themselves.  As  a 
result  considerable  school  equipment  of  superior  grade  was  turned 
out  Drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints  for  tbe  proposed  industrial 
school  buildings  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal  were  made.  There  are 
other  lines  of  industrial  work  rich  in  cultural  and  practical  value 
to  students  and  the  commuiiity  which  should  be  given  consideration. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  apprentice  department  has*  been  note- 
worthy, as  shown  in  the  following  table:  ^ 
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FjyiroUment  according  to  iradcff  and  school  grades. 


X 


Trsd«*s. 

4(h.  1 

5th.  1 

Otli.  1 

7lh. 

Rlh. 

9th. 

loth. 

lUh. 

12tb. 

Total. 

Hoiloriiiakcrs 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

• 

7 

UlaeVsmiths 

1 

1 

2 

CabUiotrnakors 

I 

1 1 

1 

Copp^rnmiihs. 

1 

1 

\ i 

1 

Draltsnicn 

1 

1 

Elactrlctans 

1 i 

Meohinisls 

2 

' 3 

3 

2 

2 

17 

Molders 

1 1 

j 5 

1 

i._  * 

1 2 

Pil>enttcrs  

2 

1 

I 1 

j...4 L 

1 4 

1 

L 

1 

1 

. Physical  training  and  athletics  were  continued  in  ah  the  white 
schools.  In  almost  all  the  white  schools  monthly  Hre  drills,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Panama  Canal  Fire  Department,  M'cre-  held. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  comparative  edncatVonal  sta- 
tistics for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918: 

Comparative  si oti sties. 


Items. 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Niinibnr  of  school  hulldliiiis 

15 

16 

19 

/.T 

Jtulldinps  created  and  converted  — 

4 

1 

3 

/ 

Additional  rooms  constnictod  (additions  to  existing 

biilldiiig.s) 

2 

4 

1 

J 

Number  of  ^lnpiovee^  In  division 

65 

. 60 

70 

81 

Numbi^r  of  si:PrrvIsorv  force 

I 

1 

. 2 

.3 

Total  expeodUiires  (abproxlnihte) 

^ iilmaU'd  vHliie  of  scnool  property 

1100,  (XX) 

170.18A50 

}110,UO0.QQ 

$87,000 

1140,000 

1120,000 

1100,000 

1650,000 

i^«t  enrollment: 

White  schools 

1, 

1,366 

1,.51S 

1,7M 

C^olored  schools 

1,430 

785 

85.5 

1,910 

White  and  colored 

2,  570 

2,149 

2, 373 

2,774 

For  capita  expense  of  maintenance  (approximate), 

based  on  net  enrollment 

1-12.31 

$32. 66 

$36.66 

$.50.83 

Total  davs  ofctteiulanee 

283,  IISS.  5 

258,244.0 

29.5. 097. 0 

350,019.9 

White  schools 

157..53T.O 

IKl,  2(<6.  0 

2t>J,  782.  0 

23),  527. 5 

Colore<i  schools ^ 

^ 120,4,51.5 

75,03s.  0 

85.915.  0 

111,991.6 

Aventfo  daily  attcndanco 

1,702.2 

l;fXM.4 

1,709.2 

1,983.2 

1,00(3.  3- 

1,(X3.5. 1 

1,212.6 

1,322.9 

Colored  schools ^ 

75.5.9 

436.3 

496.6 

640.3 

Absence  of  tdlchers  on  account  of  .slcVnoss,  days 

217 

101 

234.5 

312.5 

Avenure  monthly  wages  of  teachers; 

Willie ?. 

TH 

$dS.  M 

1109.  52 

1125.  .V$ 

Colored 

i*.9.  7.5 

160.- 

165.00 

$67.67 

Tuition  collected 

•1, 184.  (K) 

$2,662. 32 

13,510.19 

$4,384.64 

THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 


[FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DIRBOTOR  FOR  THE  YBAR 
ENDINa  JUNE  SO,  1918.] 


There  are  only  two  classes  of  schools  in  the  Virgin  Island^rth#- 
public  and  those5»still  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic ^hhreh. 
The  public  schools  comprise  those  siiuatod  in  the  towrfs  pf  Charfatte, 
Anralie,  Frederiksted,  and  Christiansted,  as  weU  as  the  country 
schools  formerly  conducted  by  the  Moravian  Church,  which  for  a 
short  period  were  subsidized  by  the  United  States  Government, 
but  have  now  been  fbrma%  transferred  become  a part  of  the 
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* public  school  system.  The  formed  Danish  school  director  continued 
imder  our  Government  imtil  July  1,  1917,  when  the  present  director 
.assumed  chaise. 

' There  are  . now  19  public  ^hools  organized  in  the  Virgin  Islands,' 
with  80  teachers  and  about  2,500  children.  There  are  18  private 
schools  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  4l  teachers 
and  1,364  children.  The  average  salary  received  by  the  pubhc* 
school  teachers  is  117.03  per  month,  having  recently  been  increased 
^ from  113.15.  All  teachers  are  natives.  The  director  of  schools  for 
the  islands  states  , that  his  work  has  been' greatly  handicapped  by 
reason  of  lack  of  books  and  equipment,  practically  none  of  which 
. are  available.  < An  examination x)f  the  outline  of  the^course  of  study 
shbws  the  work  planned  almost  entirely  from  the  academic  standpoint, 
industrial  and  vocational  work  receiving-comparatively  little  attention. 

•'  The  survey  of  the  Actual  school  system  has  also  shown  clearly  that 
to  inaugurate  a proper  system  of  public  education  in  the  conditions 
,of  extreme  poverty  and  ignorance  generally  prevailing,  to  purchase 
land,  erect  necessary  buildings,  provide  furniture  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  engage  teaphers  of  isatisfaotory  capacities,  will  require  not 
less' than  $300,0(ft.  .Such  a system,  to  be  adequate  and  to  elTect  - 
the  sorely  needed  improvements  in  the- life  of  the  people,  must  carry 
' education  beyond  the  elementary  stages,  so  that  what  native  talent 
there  is  in  the  people  may  have  an  Opportunity  to  develop  along 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  business  lines.  It  is  also  plainly 
essential  that  a normal  school  be  establi^ed  as  early  as  possible,  in 
> order  that  native^  teachers  may  be  developed  under  American 
• instructors.  - . . " 


HAWAU. 

By  Henet  W.  Kinney,  Superi&tendent. 

‘During  the  past  two  years  the*  school  population  of  Hawaii  has 
inci*eased  with  considerably  rapidity,  the  increa^  during  the  school 
year  ending  in  June.  1917,  being  6.9  per  cent,  whUe  that  for  the 
school  year  ending  .June,  1918,  was  6.4  per  cent.  D^ingthe  s^e 
two  years  the  pupils  attending  the  .public  schools  of  the  Territory 
have  increased  in  number  from.  30,205.  to  34,343. 

meet  the  needs  occasioned  by,  this  increa^  a ntimber  of  addi- 
tionai  teachers  have  been  employed.  'His  total  /lumber  of  teachers 
in  Jtme,  1916,  was  804,  and  in  June,  1918,  it  was  967. 

. While*tbe  number  of  the  teaclfers  obtained  the  Territorial  . 
I^o^al  School  has  approximated  M annually/ it  has  been  necessary 
to^otife  a gpreater ' if^ber  of  additional  teachers  from  the  Unit^ 
.depax^ment  ilias  beep  . f^^uhato/  in  establishing  close 
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Pacific  coast,  and,  as  a result,  nearly  all  the  teachers  who  have 
come  to  Hawaii  from  the  United  States  ‘during  the  past  two  years 
have  beep  graduates  (jf  these  institutions.  It  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  employ  this  method  of  securing  teachers,  as  a better  class 
is  secured  through  the  conscientious  and  responsible  heads  of  insti- 
tutions than  could  possibly  be  obtained  through  other  means. 

Some  teachers  ^re  obtained  from  those  who  attend  the  summer 
school  held  annually  *in  Honolulu,  a four-w^k  coui*se  open  to  those 
who  pass  the  eighth-grade  examination.  From  those  whoKpass  the 
summer-school  examinations  are  drawn  the  teachers  placed  in  the 
small  schools  of  the  remote  re|ions,  to-whioh  better-trained  teachers 
refuse  to  go,  owing  to  isolation  and  similar  conditions.  The  depart- 
ment does  not  feel  that  this  method  of  certification  is  satisfactory, 
t)wing  to  the* manifest  la^*k  of  botli  academic  and  profes^oial  prepa- 
ration, but,  until  the  normal  school  furnfel\cs  a greater  number  of 
^graduates,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  avoid  employing  this  means. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  the  time'  is  coming  when  the  normal-school 
course  may  be  made  more  exacting,  but  it  seem^  if  the  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war,  particularly  the  scarcity  6f  qualified  teach- 
ers, naay  poj^one  this  step.  ^ 

The  department  has,  nevertheless,  for  the  past  two  years  been  able 
to  reduce  greatly  the  percentage  of  teachers  without  adequate  cer- 
tification. *'1Ph494s  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of  1917 
so  increased  the  ^ool  appropriation  as  to  raise  teachers’  salaries 
from  5 to  15  per  cent. 

The  high  schools  in  the  Terrifbry  have  increased  quite  rapidly, 
the  number  of  such  pupils  in  June,  1916,  being  444  arid  in  June, 
1918,  625.  The  number  of  high-school  teachers  during  the  same 
period  has  increased’  from  3^  to  42,  The  department  is  working  to- 
ward establishing  absolote  uniformity  in  the  high  schools  under  its 
^ control,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  uniform  textbooks  were  adopted 
in  June,  1918.  During  the  school  year  beginning  September,  1918,  57 
high-scKool  teachers  will  be  employed; 

The  normal  school  in  Honolulu  will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of* 
a 12-room  training  school  unit,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  the  normal  school  will  be  48,  as  against  32  employed  in  June, 
1918,  and  ^5  in  June,  1916. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Hawaiian  school  system  is  the  * 
diversity  of  nationalities  found  in  the  public  schools.  The  nummary 
showing  the  total  is  given  below: 


Enrollment  in  tko'^Hatceiian  echoofn,  bp  nbHonaU(le$,  ^ 


714  bienniaL  subvey  of  ^^uoation,  iMe-ms,  , 

BnroUment  in  Batoaiian  lohoola,  ty  natiorialiUea, 

American 849 

British 108 

German • 126 

Portuguese 5, 001 

Japanese ^ 15, 101  ^ 

Chinese 8,  305 

Porto  Rican 1, 032 

Korean ^ 409 

Spanish , 489 

Russian 125 

Filipino 62G 

' ^ Other  foreigners 151 

* ToUl 34, 343  * 

In  the  whools  no  cognizahce  is  take^  of  race,  and  it  is  surprising, 
especially  to  strangers,  to  note  how  very  little  influence  the  race 
problem  has  upon  the  ^ool  system.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  depart- 
ment maintains  that  its  task  is  the  blending  of  its  heterogeneous 
population  into  one  harmonious  and  intelligent  body  politic. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  emphasis  placed  on  vocatioiinl 
gaining  has  continued,  although  it  is,  owing  to  war  conditions, 
veering  to  some  extent  from  the  shop  to  the  field  and-  garden. 
Nearly  all  the  large  schools  of  the  Territory  now  have  well-equipped 
shops  in  charge  of  specially  trained  teachers.  The  school^  had  also 
conducted  school  and  hpme  gardens  on  a large  scale,  initiated  even 
before  the  war  began*  This  was  an  excellent  foundation  on  which 
to  take  up  the  home  production  which  the  war  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  school  communities.  In  no  place  in  .the  Union  is 
self-help,  particularly  as  expressed  in  the  home  garden,  so  important 
as  in  Hawaii,  which,  by  this  means,  is  able  to  reduce  greatly  the 
quantity  of  imports  from  the  mainland.  As  every  ton  of  home- 
grown product  means  the  saving  of  a 2,100-mile  transportation  from 
San  Francisco,  the  children  of  Hawa^ii  have  had  this  matter  par- 
ticularly impressed  upon  them.  There  is  probably  not  a school  in  the 
Territory  which  does  not  possess  a garden,  and  practically  all  the 
school  children  who  have  attained  suitable  age\aye  numerous  home 
gardens  as  welL  Thus,  182  schools  have  home  gardens  totaling 
9,692  • ^ 

The  number  of  school  kitchens  in  which  domestic  science  is  taught 
by  specially  trained  teachera  and  which  serve  6,  and  10  cent 
lunchra  to  the  school  childr^*  is  steadily  increasing,  "^ile  the 
war  has^taken  away  so  many  of  the  young  men  from  the  force  that 
the  instruction  in  the  shpps  jatid  possibly  in  a^culture  will  be  seri<* 
pimly:im^l4red,  the^  will  go  op  as  usual.  The  vocational 

nt  to^.do  cla^^  as  well  a^ 
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appropriation,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the  department  that  these 
teachers  will  soon  be  able  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  strictly 
vocational  work. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  public-school  children  have  taken  a very  active  and  very  pro- 
ductive interest  in  the  activities  occasioned  more  or  less  directly  by 
the  war.  Stamps  and  liberty  bonds  have  been  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities by  pupils  and  teachers,  and  Red  Cross  units  have  been  organ- 
ized in  practically  all  the  .schools  having  children  large  enough  to 
furnish  assistance  of  value.  A large  number  of  articles  needed  by 
the  Red  Cross  have  been  prepared,  and  on -the  whole  the  war  has 
undoubtedly  done  much  toward  fostering  the  spirit  of  united  Ameri- 
•canism  among  these  children  of  many  races  and  nationalities. 

The  increase  in  school  population  has  made  it  necessary  to  add 
materially  to  the  school  plant.  While  additional  grounds  have  been 
annexed  in  a number  of  P^&ces^^  while  the  legislature  of  1&17 
made  special  appropriations  forl^^largement  of  a number  pf  the 
principal  schools  in  Honolulu,  the  securing  of  additional  areas  will 
still  be  one  of  ^e  principal  I>roblems  of  the  department  during  the 
coming  biennium. 

IVliile  the  counties  remain  in  control  of  actual  school  construction, 
and  the  department  has  only  the  power  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  plans,  this  system  of  dual  cpntrol  has,  in  the  past  two  years, 
been  administered  more  efficiently  than  might  be  expected,  owing  to 
the  cooperation  which  has  existed  between  the  various  counties  and 
the  dbpartpient  The  task  of  construction  has  been  simplified  by  the 
Use  of  standard  types  of  buildings.  One  of  these,  a bungalow  type, 
has  served  well  in  the  past  where  it  was,  necessary  to  provide  a 
serviceable  building  at  the  minimum  of  expense,  but  the  department 
hopes  that  during  the  coming^biennium  it  will  be  possible  to  abandon 
or  at  least  improve  this  type.  On  the  whole,  the  school  buildings 
/ constructed  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  adequate  and  up  to 
date  as  far  as  lighting  and  space,  ventilation,  seating  capacity,  etc., 
are  concerned,  but  th^  buil^^  have  been  made  extremely  plain, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  money,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the^  coming 
legislature  will  provide  funds  to  build  structures  which  will  be  more 
of  a source  of  pride  to  the. community  and  of  inspiration  for  the 
pupils. 


It.. 


It  should  be  added  that  the  compariitive  lack  of  funds  for  school 
construction  is  due  mainly  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cosit  of 
construction.  The-price  .of  .materials  has  advanced  enormously,  as 
it  has  elsewhere,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  Hawaii  has  had  to  contend 
with  the  ti^^dous  .advcmce  in  upst  of  ocean  transportation,  .which 
is  a seriQuys  matter,  as  pratdicany  all  the  mkteri^  liunb^i 
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It  is  fortunate  that  it  has  been  possible  to  improve  the  conditions 
in  many  of  the  country  schools  by  the  construction  of  dwellings  for 
teachers,  so  that  now  practically  every  school  in  the  Territory,  with 
the  exception  of  those  located  in  Honolulu  and  Hilo,  has  on  its 
grounds  cottages  for  the  teachers.  This  has  made  it  possible  to 
secure  in  many  of  the  country  schools  a class  of  teachers  SvUperior 
to  that  employed  when  no.  adequate  lodging  facilities  existed.  In 
some  of  the  counties  it  has  been  possible  to  have  furniture  for  these 
cottages  manufactured  in  the  school  carpenter  shops,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  during  the  next  biennium  alt  the  teachers’  cottages  will  be 
“ - provided,  at  least  to  a very  great  extent,  with  serviceable  furniture. 

The  public  schools  ore  notoriously  lacking  in  toilef  facilities,  and 
the  providing  of  such  will  be  one  of  the  problems  of  the  next 
biennium. 


The  school  for  the  care  of  defectives  has  increased  in  size  from 
1 teacher  and  13  pupils  in  ^une,  1916,  to  6 teachers  and  probably 
about  50  pupils  in  September, 'l918.  The. department  is  now'  looking 
for  a site  in  which  to  establish  an  institution  permanently,  and  there 
is  available  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  teachers  and  buildings 
for  the  present  biennium.  While  at  present  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
mentally  defective  children  are  taught  in  the  same  institution,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  advisable,  when  the  number  of  pupils  justifies  the 
step,  to  divide  the  present  institution  into  two  separate  units — one 
, -for  the  mentally  defective  and  another  for  those  having  other  defects. 
At  present  onfy  pupils  are  taught  who  can  come  to  school  alone  or 
who  ca^  be  reached  by  means  of  an  automobile  provided  for  their 
transportation.  The  institution  should,  however,  be  provided  with 
facilities  for  boarding  childrert  from  the  other  islands. 

A school  for  tubercular  children  exists  in  Honolulu,  and  another 
may  be  established  on  one  of  the  other  islands  in  the  near  future. 

Several  ungraded  rooms  for  the  instruction  of  backward  children 
have  been  provided  in  Honolulu,  and  during  the  coming  term  an 
experiment  will  be  made  whereby  a coach  will  be  provided  to  instruct 
children  who  are  backward  in  one  or  two  subjects  in  the  afternoons 
and  on  Saturdays.  If  this  plan  is  fdund  successful,  it  will  be  ihore 
generally  used. 

Medical  inspection  in  the  schools  has  been  extended.  This  work 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Territorlaj^ board  of  health. 

By  means  qf  a fund  raised  by^private  subscription,  it  has  been 
possible  to  feed  a number  of  poorly  nourished  children,  and  in  sortie 
schools  careful  records  have  hmi  made  of  weightaand  measurements. 

A new  primer,  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
of  this  Territory,  hi^  been  compiled  by  a committee  of  teachers  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  publication  by  the  printing  cla^  of  the 

to  1^  issued  to  the,  schools  as  sup* 
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plementary  readers  until  it  has  been  determined  whether  they  are 
altogether  suitable  for  general  adoption. 

A special  examination  of  the  German  textbooks  used  in  the  high 
scliools  has  been  made,  and  several  which  were  considered  as  being 
of  a questionable  character  have  been  eliminated. 

All  teachers  in  the  public-school  service  have  been  required  to 
sign  the  following  pledge:  % 

The  principal  function  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  Is  to  produce  loyal  American  citizens. 

Good  American  cltlieushlp  Is  more  important  tlian  acholarshlp. 

The  Department  expects  all  its  teachers  to  express  themselves 
IK>sltlvely  In  teaching  loyal  Americanism. 

Will  you  do  this? 

Answer  this  question  “Yes”  or  “No.”* 

Answer ' 

Signature  i ^ 

The  attendance  in  the  public  schools  continues  to  be  extraordi- 
narily  good,  as  the  following  record  will  show: 


j'er 

June,  1910 * _ _ gg  4 

June,  1917 08.8 

June,  1918 gg  g 

The  wonderfully  fine  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is,  to  a very 
great  extent,  responsible  for  this  condition. 

The' outlook  of  the  school  year  beginning  Sept(>inber  1,  1918.  is 
rather  disconrnging,  owing  to  several  conditions  which  have  arisen 
on  account  of  the  war.  A number  of  the  male  teachers  have  entered 
the  Army.  Thi.s  deprives  the  department  of  many  of  its  best  young 
principals,  and  will  materially  hamper  the  work  in  its  carpenter 
shops  and  along  agricultural  lines.  Thus  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  vocational  instructois  who  will  visit  one  school  one  day  and 
another  the  ne.xt,  whereas,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  possible  to*  have 
one  instructor  for  each  large  schckd.  A number  of  the  young  women 
in  the  service  have  married  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  garrisons 
in  Hawaii,  and  have  left. for  the  mainland  with  the  exodus  of  regu- 
lar troops.  A number  of  ma'rried  women  teaching  in  the  schools 
in  the  outside  districts  have  left  for  Honolulu,  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  their  husbands  have  been  drafted  in  the  regiments  consisting  of 
local  men,  which  have  all  been  stationed  on  the  Island  of  Oidiu.  As 
a cohse(|ueiiC8,  the  number  of  teachers  leaving  the  service  lms‘  been 
nniisiially  large,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  others  from  the  United 
States  to  take  their  places  has  been  greater  than  usual.  A further 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a number  of  the  steamers 
plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  islands  have  bean  withdrawn 
from  the  service,  and  teachers,  wishing  to  come  to  the  islands  have 
Ipund  it  very  difficult  to  Mcure.  tnnsjportation.^  Peepito  « 
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Stacies  the  deifartment  expects  to  bring  about  150  teachers  from 
the  United  States,  to  which  number  should  be  added  56  graduates 
the  Honolulu  Normal  School,  who  will  also  enter  the  service  this 
year.  • 


THE  PHILIPPINE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTERJ, 

' By  W.  W.  Mabquabdt,  Director  of  Education. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


During  the  school  years  1916-17  and  1917-18  no  important  change 
took  place  in  the  organization  of  the  public-school  system.  The  sys- 
tem is  a highly  centralized  one,  the  director  having  charge  of  all 
public  schools  in  the  islands.  In  certain  matters  of  policy  his  action 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 
Besides  the  director,  there  is  an  assistant  director,  a.  second  assistant 
director,  a general  office  force,  and  a field  force. 

The  work  of  the  general  office  is  in  charge  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  Academic,  accounting,  industrial,  property,  and 
records. 

In  the  field  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  is* directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  director  of  education.  He  supervises  the  schools  of 
a Province,  and  under  him  are  usually  a supervisor  of  academic  in- 
struction, one  or  more  supervisors  of  industrial  instruction,  a high- 
school  principal,  and  several  supervising  teachei*s. 

The  division  is  divided  into  supervising  districts,  each  in  charge 
of  a supervising  teacher  who  has  control  of  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  within  his  district.  There  are  48  divisions  and  more  than  300 
supervising  distrigts.  ^4 

FACTORS  OF  SUCCESS. 


Whatever  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  Philippine  public- 
school  system  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a centralized  sys-^ 
tern  has  established  under  the  control  of  professional  educators. 
The  future  development  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  or  not  this  policy  is  continued. 

SCHOOLS  AND  PUPILS. 


There  was  no  incre^  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  and  a 
veiy  slight  increase'  in  the.  number  of  secondary  schools,  whereas 
the  h:^bw.of  rapidly  because  intenhedi- . 
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mediate  schools  had  depended  upon  governmental  revenues,  llo  in- 
crease could  have  been  made. 


/ncreoae  in  tchool  attendcmce. 


Atteodooce. 

Primary. 

Interme- 

diate. 

Second* 

ary. 

Total, 

Schools: 

1917-18 

1 97ft 

10*1 

191&-17 

^ t 

4ZO 

4S 

4,747 

4,702 

671,398 

675,996 

569,476 

Animal  enrollment: 
1917-18.--  . 

a, 

592  563 

ODo 

40 

U C ran 

191&-17 

607  6S2 

f 

tJl  €>CA 

Average  monthly  enrollment: 
1917-lH 

499  986 

wi 

■ 5(i  592 

1 1| 432 

1916-17 

W7* 

1 2, 897 ' 
10,093 

12,391 

9,650 

Average  dally  attendance: 
1917-18 

465  754 

0U|  ow 

CO  000 

567, 626 

521,377 

614,263 

191&-17 ‘ • . 

457*  383 

Oo,  £5^ 
o*irt 

Percentage  of  attendance; 

1917-18  percent 

9l 

4/ , ZW 

Ql 

1916-17 percent * **' 

90 

1- 

<\A 

96 

92 

vt 

06 

91 

The  annual  enrollment  for  1917-18  was  a little  less  than  for 
1916-17;  the  average  monthly  enrollment,  slightly  larger;  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  7,114  greater;  and  the  percentage  of  attendance, 
larger.  Although  the  percentage  of  attendance  increased,  the  fact 
that  24  per  cent  of  the  pupils  dropped  out  of  sphool  during  1916r-17 
can  not  be  overlooked.  In  other  words,  only  76  per  cent  of  the  pu- 
pils enrolled  during  the  year  were  eligible^  for  promotion  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  in  March.  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  held  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  year,  but  during  the  last  two  years  the  increase  has  been  slight. 
Paking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  no  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  in  the  Philippines,  these  data  are  not  discouraging.  It 
is  unquestionably  true-that  the  public  schools  have  cultivated  a desire 
for  education,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  demand  for  schools  and  the  in- 
creased regularity  of  attendance. 

One  encouraging  feature  of  attendance  figures  is  that  the  propor- 
: ^n  of  girls  to  boys  in  the  public  schools,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades,  is  increasing.  The  oriental  attitude  toward  education  of 
women  is  being  gradually  overcome,  and  at  present  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  school  are  girls.  The  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  experien^d  in  keeping  girls  in  school  after  they 
finish  the  primary,  grades  and  even  until  they  finish  the  primary 
grades  Statistics  show,  however,  that  th%  proportion  of  grls  in 
higher  grades  is  gradually  increasing.  Comparison  of  figures  of 
, attendance  of  boys  and  girls  in  intermediate  grades  for  the  school 
years  1910-11  and  1910-17  shows  that  the  increase  in  attendance  of 
boys  was  82  per  cent,  while  that.of'girls  was  222  ^r  cent.  In  the 
high  schools,  the  fi^r&  fpr  ^ys  was  260  «iht,  sn^ 
per  c^t.  These  data  indicate  thWt  an  ihcrea^ng  niimbw^  are 
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no  longer  content  with  a primary  education.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  new  secondary  course  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts,  it 
is  believed  that  a proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  in  the 
high  schools  wilPtake  place. 

Extension  of  school  facilities  among  natives  has  gone  on  rapidly. 
The  Philippine  Legislature  was  liberal  in  the  appropriation  of  insu- 
lar funda  for  this  pi^rpose.  Consequently,  the  number  of  schools  for 
natives  and  the  attendance  bn  them  increased  greatly.  Special  at- 
tention was  given  to  adapting  the  instruction  to  the  varying  needs 
of  these  people.  Agricultural  training  was  emphasized  in  prac- 
tically all  new  schools  opened  for  them. 

At  present  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  of  the  PhiP 
ippine  Islands  enjoy  educational  advantages,  and  no  fidequate  remedy 
for,  this  deplorable  condition  is  possible  without  making  provision 
for  increased  sources  of  school  revenue.  Foi^  several  years  the  di- 
rector of  education  has  tried  to  impress  upon  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature the  great  need  for  legislation  which  would  provide  increased 
school  revenue.  Although  it  is  believed  that  such  legislation  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Filipino  people,  and  although  most  of  the 
legislators  proclaim  their  support  of  the  public  schools,  no  remedial 
legislation  has  yet  been  secured.  During  the  1916-17  and  the  1917-18 
session  of  the  legislature  the  director  of  education  presented  certain 
bills  and  conducted  pr|^  campaigns  in  an  endeavor  to  arouse  public 
opinion  to  support  them.  The  bills  proposed  were  permissive  and 
not  mandatory,  and  were  designed  to  give  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  discretion  as  to  whether  they  should  levy  increa^ 
taxation  ia  the  form  of  an  additional  rate  upon  land  values  or  of 
an  increase  in  poll  tax,  or  both.  Nothing,  however,  was  accom- 
plished. In' view  of  the  present  prosperous  conditioh  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  there  is  no  reason  why  legislation  should  not  be  enacted 
to  provide  school  .funds' sufficient  greatly  to  extend  the  system  of 
primary^hools. 

Since  the  above  words  were  written,  they  have  been  fulfilled  to  a 
tfemarkable  degree.  In  February,  1919,  80,000,000  pesos  ($15,- 
.000, OCk))  was  appropriated  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  to  extend 
free -education  to  all  the  children  in  the  islaifds».  ^ 

Of  the  effects  of  this.  Acting  Gov.  Gen.  Yeater  ^ys,  in  his  report: 

Thta  act  is  of  prime  importance,  not  only  beimnse  it  proyl^  funds  for  a term 
Of  yearii  sufficient  to  extend  a primary  education  of  seven  sn^ades  to  nil  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  but. also.  be<^nBe  It  enables  the  [Philippine]  bureau  of 
education  to  prepare  and  carry  into  execution  a complete  nnd  systematic 
development^ of  the  feting  exceUent  educational  plan,  which  lacked  only 
^enhlbh  the  ent^e  held. . ^rthertnore^  it  Is  a means  of  ' incalculable 
Talhe-for  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  p^ple,  since  it  wlU  bAnish  Illiteracy, 
esUbUsli  permanently  "English  as  the  common  language  of  the  land,  afford  a 
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firm  foundation  for  democratic  insUtuUoas,  and  insure  order  and  stability  to 
the  Insular  government.  ^ 

The  adoption  of  this  thoroughly  American  educational  measure  will  tend 
greatly  to  lift  the  moral  "responsibility  Incumbent  on  the  United  States  to 
secure  a firm  ami  orderly  government,  and  aside  from  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  may  have  existed  among  American  statesmen  in  tl^  past  It  has  been 
advocated  by  all  Americans  from  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  that  universal 
free  education  of  the  masses  should  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  our  na* 
ioiial  iK)licy^  in  the  Philippines,  Inasmuch  as  when  Congress  considered  para* 
graph  2,  the  acts  of  July  1,  19,  and  of  August  29,  1910,  much  discussion  was 
had  about  the  political  capacity  of  the  Philipplpes,  I feel  that  I discharge  a 
duty  of  conscience  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  enUghtened 
measi^  was  pass^  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  which, 
as  yoTOnow,  is  composed  entirely  of  Filipinos.  By  this  law  of  universal  free 
education  the  all-Phillppine  L^lslature  in  the  last  two  years  has  provided  for 
doubling  the  qudntity  of  the  educational  work  effected  in  almost  two  decades 
of  previous  American  occupation.  Under  the  financial  support  previously  given, 
It^na  necessary  to  turn  away  from  the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  one-lmlf  of 
alTthe  children  of  the  Islands,  In  live  years  alt  the  children  of  the  land  wUT 
ret*elve  educational  advantages.  Besides  this,  the  salaries  of  all  municipal 
teachers  will  be  Increased  30  per  cent 

In  addltiou,  I direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  session  of  1917-18  two 
no;  uial  schools  were  established,  and  two  more  were  established  at  the  session 
Just  adjourned,  all  to  be  located  the  secretary  of  public  Instruction,  making, 
with  two  already  existing,  six:  such  schools;  also,  four  agricultural  schools  were 
' esLubllslied  in  the  session  of  1917-18,  au^  three  more  this  year,  making  17  in 
all.  The  college  of  agriculture  has  Just  had  Its  appropriation  largely  increased, 
and  aa  experiment  station  has  been  established  In  connection  with  it  The 
appropriation  of  this  year  for  the  university  far  exceeds  any  former  appropria- 
tion. In  addition  to  all  this,  the  appropriation  to  the  bureau  of  education  for 
this  current  calendar  year  exceeds  by  3,000,000  pesos  any  former  appropriation. 
Furthermore,  legislative  appropriation  was  made  for  penslonlngJSO  young  men 
and  women  to  be  trained  as'  specialists  In  the  coUeges  of  Ajwrlcfi  and 
whore,  and  they  nre  expected  topsail  in  August  next 

The  heroic  and  unselfish  work  of  American  teachers,  many  of  whom  lost  life  or. 
health,  deserves  and  should  receive  the  very  highest  praise,  but  it  would  be  par-  . 
tlcularly  unjust  and  unfair  for  me  as  head  of  the  department  nf  public  Instruc- 
tion not  to  i^gnlxe  and  make  known  the  work  of  Filipinos  In.  this  regard.  Of 
the  present  teaching  force  of  over  14,000,  less  than  3 per  cent  are  Americans. 
The  number  of  American  teachers  is  gradually  Rowing  less  as  Filipino  teachers 
are  trained  to  take  the  important  positions  which  they  hold. 

PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  past  two  years  marked  great  improvement  in.  the  equipment 
of  -public  schools,  especially  in  regard  to  school  furniture/  There 
was  also  ah  increase  in  the  number  of  school  aites  and  schobT 
buildings.  >4  V-  ^ ^ , / 

The  number  ef  school  sites' for  1916  was  2,628,  and  for  1918,'2,824^^ 
Ckinaider^bly  more  than  <me-ha}fo  thow  si^s  are  olhss,  aooord* 
to  the  claBsification  below.'  V ‘ " 
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FIBST'CLASS  SITES. 


1.  A minimum  area  of  one*haIf  hectare  for  every  200  pupils  of  the  annual 

enroUmeDt"or  fraction  thereof  up  to  2 hectares  for  800  pupils  or  iuore  is 
required. 

2.  The  site  must  be  well  located  and  easily  accessible. 

8.  The  Bite  must  be  well  drained  and  sanltqry. 

4.  The  topO(;*^phy  must  be  such  that  a satisfactory  athletic  field  cun  be  laid  out  ^ 

5.  The  soil  must  be  suitable  for  gardening. 


, B.  SECOND-CLASS  SITES. 

1.  A minimum  of  one-fourtli  hectare  for  ever>*  200  pupils  of  the  annual  enroll- 

ment or  fraction  thereof  up  to  1 hectare  for  800  pupils  or  more  Is  require<l. 

2.  An  insanitary  site  or  one  entirely  unfit  for  gardening  and  uthletics  sliould  not 

be  considered  second  class. 

C.  THIRD-CLASS  SITES. 


\ 1.  All  other  sites  come  under  this  head. 


Conditions  brought  about  by  the  World  Wdr  have  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  construction  of  all  types  of  buildings,  especially  of  the 
standard  reinforced  concrete  structure,  the  type  of  permanent  build- 
ing commonly  erected  for  school  purposes.  Construction  of  this  ty^e 
of  building  has  continued, 'however,  because  relief  from  high  costs  of 
material  can  scarcely  be  expected  for  some  years,  and  the  additional 
jjfosperity  tends  to  lessen  the  burden  of  increased  cost  of  construc- 
tion. In  1917,  840  buildings,  448  of  which  were  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, were  classed^  as  permanent,  while  in  1916  only  757  were  so 
clajssified.  ' • 

The  greatest  advance  in  physical  conditions  during  the  last  two 
years  took  place  in  the  equipment  of  schools  with  suitable  school 
desks  and  other  furniture.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1917-18 
there  were  comparatively  few  Provinces  in  which  any  large  propor- 
tion of  pupils  were  without  desks.  In  thq  campaign  to  provide  each 
pupil  with  a desk  of  approved  type,  the  provincial  trade  schools  and 
school  shops  rendered  valuable  service  and  in  addition  constructed 
teachers*  tables,  bookcases,  and  other  schob.l  furniture. 

TRAINING  AND  WELFARE  OF  TEACHERS. 


Facilities  for  training  teachers  both  before  and  after  they  enter 
the:  teaching  service  were  materially  increased  during  the  past  two 
years*  Attendance  in  the  lyghcr  classes  of  the  Philippine  Normal 
School  greatly  increased,  and  the  total  number,  of  graduates  from 
:>  this^inatitutiofl^drl^J  thr^  years. is  greater  than  the.  total  num-f 
W 0^  gi^duates  fof  all.prece^^^  ..  . , 

^hool  of  Arts  wd  Trades  continaed  to  turn  out 
6fv^  and  meeii^  ami  the  Central 

j<h-  • \ ' .'V  Vi  It*  c , ; 
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Luzon  Agricultural  School  sent  out  a large  number  of  teachers  to 
agricultural,  farm,,  and  settlement- farm  schools.  These  teachers  were 
scattered  throughout  the  archipelago,  but  nearly  500  of  them  went  to 
the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  where  many  new  s^tlement- 
farm  schools  have  been  opened.  This  body  of  teachers  represented 
practically  every  Province  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  their 
harmonious  cooperation  is  a significant  development  in  education 
and  in  the  problem  of  the  final  unification  and  nationalization  of  the 
people  of  these  islands. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1916-17  a four-year  normal 
course  was  organized  in  five  large  provincial  high  schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  course  of  study  in  the  Philippine  Normal  School  was 
revised  ^o  that- onjy  students  who  had  completed  the  first  year  of 
the  regular  high-school  course  were  eligible  for  entrance.  The  Phil- 
ippine Normal  School  now  gives  a special  one-year  course  for  super- 
vising teachers  and  principals  in  addition  to  its.courses  in  academic, 
industrial,  domestic  science,  and  physical  education.  In  1917 
year  normal  coui-se  was  oiitlin^  and  put  into  effect  in  two  or 
three  high  schools  w'here  the  complete  secondary  course  was  not 
offered. 

The  legislature  in  1917  appropriated  $150,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  new  normal  schools,  one  in  northern  Luzon  and  onerin 
the  Visayas.  Large  sites  for  these  schools  have  been  oecure^nd^ 
construction  is  expected  to  begin  soon.  * v 

The  college  of  education  of  the  TJniversity  of  the  Philippines  now 
has  a larger  attendance  than  ever  and  is  supplying  teachers  for  sec- 
ondary work.  It  is  eviderit,  however,  that  this  institution  can  do 
little  toward  supplying  enough  secondary  teachers  when  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  secondary  students  i^  more  than  12,000  and  when 
the  yearly  inci^ase  is  so  great  that  the  attendance  alm<^t  doubles 
every  three  years.  At  present,  the  problem  of  securing  suititWe  scc- 
" ondary  teachers  is  acute.  Due  to  the  war  it  is  impossible  and  unde- 
sirable to  get  young  men  from  the  United  Stat^;  and  while  a certain 
number  of  woriien  teachers  have  been  secured,  not  enough  are  now 
(August,  1918)  available  properly  to  supply  the  teaching  force  for 
the  se(y>ndary  schools. 

rather  complete  system  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  service 
^has  been  developed,  because  a large  proportion  of  teachers  hav^  had 
little  or  no  actual  training  in  normals  or  other  schools  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers.  During  each  of  the  school  years.  191G-17  ,and 
1917-18  about  800  selected  teachers  from  all  divisions  attended  for  a 
five- weeks*  period  the  teachers*  vacation  assembly  iii  Manila^  where 
primary  an^  intermediate  methods  and  the  late^  deyelp^ 

indufttrifll  wnrir  wpta  • 
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for  four  weeks  in  division  normal  instkutes  for  division  teachers. 
The  assembly  in  Manila,  and  the  divisfcfn  institutes  which  followed, 
wore  of  the  utmost  importance  in  ll^  improvement  of  the  character 
of  academic  and  industrial  in^ructioh.  A professional  reading 
course  for  all  intermediate  teachers  has  been  outlined  for  the  present 
school  year, 

Other  agencies  used  for  improving  the  quality  of  teachers  are: 
Visiting  days,  which  have  become  a feature  of  school  work  in  prac- 
tically all  divisions,  and  teachers’  meetings  of  various  kinds. 

The  teachers’  vacation  assembly,  held  in  Baguio  during  Aprihand 
May  of  each  year  and  attended,  by  American  and  Filipino  teacnors 
and  supervisory  officers,  is  also  an  important  factor  in  improving 
school  work.  Conferences  lasting  a week  eacji  were  held  (1)  for 
teachers  and  principals  of  intermediate  and  high  schools,  (2)  fqr 
supervising  teachers,  and  (3)  • for  industrial  teachers.  Following 
these  conferences  was  the  convention  of  division  superintendents. 

Classes  for  Filipino  supervising  teac'hers  were  also 'held  in  Baguio. 

' In  1918  for  the  first  time  model  classes  were  con<fucted  in -connection 
with  these  classes.  Model  classes  henceforth  will  Ife.  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  teachers’  vacation  assembly  in  Manila  and  of 
the  division  institutes. 

A determined  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  salaries  of  teachers 
of  all  grades.  This  has  been  merely  a matter  of  justice;  since  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  greatly.  The  salary  increases  which  the 
director  was  able  to  give  teachers  on  the  insular  pay  roll  and  the  in- 
creases which  division  superintendents  were  able  to  give  municipal 
'teachers  are  not  considered  sufficient  compensation  for  the  great* ma- 
jority of  teachers  in  the  service. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  matter  of  raising  salaries  of  muni- 
cipal t^aS)wi*s  was  taken  up  with  division  superintendentsTwith  the 
idea  of  malnng  the  minimum  salary  $10  per  month  and  with  the 
intention  of  increasing  this  to  $12.50  a\  month  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  A $10  minimum  salary  has  been  fixed  in  nearly  all  divisions 
and  the  legislature  will  be  requested  to  impropriate  funds  to  make  a 
^12.50  minimum  salary  effective.  The  i^erage  salary  of  municipal 
teachers  in  March,  1916,  was;$11.44,  and  imMarch’  1917,  it  was  $11.99. 
In  January,  1918,  the  avera^  was  about  $18.50.  Returns  .for  March, 
?1918,  show  the  following  in  regard  t6  salaries  of  municipal  teachers: 

Percentages  of  teachers  receiving  various  ^outhly  salaries: 


i'l*. 


j^an  41000^. 


Per  cent 
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All  regular  teachers  whether  municipal  or  insular  receive  salaries 
for  12  months  a year.  Tlie  avettige  salary  of  insular  teachers  has 
been  incre»iscd  from  a little  more  than  $27.50,  ip  1916,  to  som3thing 
more  than  $30  per  moi^  p-t  the  present  time.  At  the  convention  of 
division  superintendents  in  May,  1918,  the  following  salary  schedule 
was  recommended  for  municipal  Jtcachers : 

Minimum  salary $12.  r>0  , 

80  i>er  cent  of  tenchors 1__  $12.50  to  $l4.99 

30  per  cent  of  teachers $15.00  to  $n.  49 

15  per  cent  of  teachers ^17.50  to  $19.99 

15  iK>r  cent  of  teachers^-...  . $20.00  to  $22.49 

5 per  cent  of  teachers $22.50  to  $24.99 

5 per  cent  of  teachers $25.00  or  mofe" 

AVhile  this  schedule  is  not  ideal,  it  sets  an, mu(;h  in  advance  of 
that  which  can  be  attainexl  with  sources  ot  cchooi  revenue  os  they 
now  are.  ' * ’ . 

^ ^ \ TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  WORK.  ^ 

The  number  of  teachers  on  duty  in  March  of  each  of  the  las^  three 
yeai's  is  show'’i  below  : ■ 


Teachers. 

MatrJi— 

ii)i6 

1917 

1918 

Americans..: 

606 

ATr 

Insular 

1 270 

t 

Municipal , . 

U'\2A 

10|S36 

QO 

1.380 

11.494 

Apprentice , 

M|  100 

iA 

Total 

w 

in  (Ml 

W 

10  Wl 

3 

lV|  voo 

AAg  Mi 

13.286 

/ 

The  number  of  American  teachers  has  decreased  nearly  100,  the 
number  of  insular  teachers  has  increased  110,  and’ the  number  of 
municipal  teachers  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  a 
year. 

The  following  table  shows^SiJ;ke  number  of  teachers  assigned  to 
various  duties  in  March  of  each  of  the  last  three  years;  * 
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8eb(^Is  atteadM  by  i\xQeiican<  dbildrea  in  Manila  and  nt  Army 
posts.  Five  per  cent  of  intemiediate  teachers  in  1917  were  Ameri- 
cans, a decrease  oi  mom  than  4 per  cent  since  1916,  A little  more 
than  three--fourths  ol#be  teachers  engaged  in  s^ondary  work  were 
Americans,  and  35  pfcr  c^t  of  the  teachers  doing  supervisory  work 
were  Americans.  The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  Americans  will 
be  employed  only  in  high  schools,  as  provincial  supervisors,  and  as 
division  superintendents.  Very  few  supervising  teachers  no^  are 
Americans,  and  all  supervising  teachers  will  be  Filipinos  in  the  near 
future  except  in  a very  limited  number  of  ca^ 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  important  change  in  the  courses  of  study  was  the  introduction 
of  new  courses  in  secondary  schools.  The  primary  course  of  study 
has  remained  practically  unchanged.  Few  changes  were  made  in 
intermediate  courses,  where,  however,  some  interesting  developments 
as  regards  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  courses  took  place.  The 
enrollment  in  intermediate  gi-ades  by  courses  for  Macrch  of  the  last 
three  year^  is  showm  below : 


BnroUi|irat. 


Qcoermt 

T«acbtn< — * 



J^nnlnf  *«•«  »«•••««« 

Hous»kMp]D^  and  bouseboki  arta. 


March— 


1916 

1917 

33,199 

7,418 

9,683 

1.S80 

6,917 

30,399 

8,436 

3,610 

1,663 

7.6S5 

S5,m 

8,000 

9,449 


The»  figures  sTiow  that -the  intermediate  teftciiing  course  is  dead. 

1^6'^upils  were  enrolled  in.  this  course  at  th^  beginning 
of  ^ckool  yew  191^19.  Teachers  of.  higher  attaihmehts  ^an 
the*completioi^  an  intermediate  course  are  now  available  in  most 
provinces.  table  shows  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  * 
enrolling  Ihou^kee^ing  household  att§  and  a small  inCrea!^  in  ^ 
enrollment  of  boys  ih  the  fanning  course.  A greater  increase  is  ex-*^ 
[iected  in  the  farming  course. 

In  1918«»ew  gecoadary  courses  were  outlin  h1.  The  general  course 
ahft  jthe  f|^  course  were  revised,  purses  in  house- 

keeping  aBd  household  commerce,  and  hi  agriculture  were 

mtlin^^Joir  thaftrst  time..  Ji  is  not  expected  that  these  noVr  courses 
^1  J)e  in^l  pisbvMciel  high  schools,  but  they  will  be  g?veh  in 
the^Jbri^  gcliqols  where  the  number  .'of  pupils  and  the 
fguipmmt  ^ divemficauon  m courses  iea^ble, , 

ate  ^ PWMpp w 
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pine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Philippine  School  of  .Commerce, 
the  Philippine  Nautical  Sd^oV*the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  and  the  CentraUJuzon  Agricultural  School — which  offer 
special  courses.  The  work  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School  has 
already  been  mentioned,  as  has  also  the  fact  that  the  Philippine 
School*  of  Arts  and  Trades  and  the  Central  Luzon  Agriculturad 
School  give  courses  of  training  for  industrial  and  agricultural  teach- 
ers. The  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  also  gives  courses  in 
woodworking,  ironworking,  electrical  wiring,  plumbing,  automobile 
operation,  preparatory  engineering,  and  surveying.  The  Philippine 
School  of  Commerce  gives  courses  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  type- 
writing, and  commerce.  The  Philippine  Nautical  School  gives  , a 
two-year  coprse  of  training  to  fit  young  men  to  become  ofScers  on 
inter-island,  vessels  and  trans-Pacific  steamers.  The  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School  offers,  in  addition  to  its  teaching  course,  a 
course  in  farm  management  and  one  in  the  operation  of  steam  and 
gas  engines. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSPECTION. 

The  war  has'  directed  attention  toT*lhe  necessity  of  conserving 
human  life  and  of  increasing  efficiency.  ’ For  years  practically  all 
students  in  Philippine  public  schools  have  engaged  in  some  form  of 
-ptij’sicnl  exorcise,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  physical  development 
of  the  Filipino  people  are  distinctly  apparent.  During  1917-18 
military  training  waa  prescribed  for  all  boys  in  high  schools  and 
physical  education  was  given  a more  definite  place  in  aE  Secondatry 
courses  of  study.  . A complete  course  in  physical  education  for  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  secondary  grades  is  being  prepai^.  When 
this  is  published,  instruction  will  be  m*6re  systematic  and  uniform, 

Medic»l  and  dental  inspection -of  pupils  is  ip.  the  bands  of- the 
Philippine  Health  Scrvic'e,  which  has  done  valuable  work  along 
this  line.*  It  did  not  give  to  these  mattets  att  the  attention  needed, 
however,  because,  of  lack  of  ^fScient  pSrsoline].  Medical  inspection 
has  beep  quite  geperal,  but  dental  inspection  has.  been  limited  to  a 
few  placea  During  the  past  year  a letter  was  addressed  to  division 
superintendents  requesting  them  to  take  up  with  provincial  boards 
the  matter  of  providing  more  adequate  medickl  end  ^ehtal  inspection 
in  the  public  schools  and  of  securing  additional  nurses  iot  public- 
school  service.  As  a r^ult  increased^ attention  has  ]^n  given 
matiers,  but  conditions  are  yet  far  from  satisfabtdcy,  ^d  will  JsS? 
mail)  so  until  there  are  several  provincial  vmrses  In  eaeli  division^  ^ 
at  least  one  mnnidipai  nuf^  ip  each  large  mBfiicll^ity--7«iid-an' 
adeouate  cqrps  of  ^^siciap^  to  evamilie  pupils' tind 
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WAR  AcrmriBS  op  the  bureau  op  education. 

The  public  schools  entered*  the  food-production  campaign  with 
enthusiasm,  and  as  a consequence  the  cultivated  area  of  school  and 
home  gardens  and  the  production  of  food  doubled.  Thus  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  helped  to  conserve  food  for  the  allied  forces,  and  in 
addition  many.  Filipinos  enjoyed  a more  varied  diet 
: Red  Cross  work  was  done  in  the  schools  in  1917,  but  this  work  is 
now  being  undertaken  on  a larger  scale.  In  the  public  schools  bimd- 
*ages  for.  wounded  soldiers  and  clothing  for  French  and  Belgian  refugee 
children  are  being  made  in  large  numbers.  A Red  Cross  membership 
campaign  just  ended  has  resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  more  than 
12,Q00  teachers  as  senior  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
more  than  200,000  pupils  as  junior  members.  During  the  teachers’ 
vacation  assembly  in  Baguio  a 'Bed  Cross  drive  on  May  7,  1918. 
resulted  in  raising  $2,500. 

American  and  Filipino  teachers  and  other  employees  have  sub- 
scribed liberally  for  Liberty  Loan  bonds. « Employees  of  the  bureau 
of 'education  phrcha^d  ' more  than  $60,000  worth  of  Liberty  Loan 
bonds  of  the  third  issue,  in  addition  to  their  subscriptions  to  the  hrst 
and  second  issues. 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION. 

A great  improvement  in  acadmie  instruction  took  place  during 
and  1917-18.  , This  was  largely  a result  of  better  facilities 
^r  traiiung  teachers  al^^closer  and  more  effective  supervision.  The 
appointment  of  ^ larger  nifmber  of  academic  supervisors  helped  to 
supervision  much  more  satisfactory.  However,  Tnuch  varia- 
tion in  ^^ciency  of  il^ruction  still  exists. 

jlfa  academe  m efficiency — ^Ihe  main  factor  in 

^e,,pr9motion  of  pupils— was  shpwn  by  the  average  increase  of  6 
perceni  in  promotions  in  all  graddb*^f<^  1916-17  over  1915-16.  As 
mcrea^  was^  not  due  to  any  lowering  of  standaixls,  it  was 
tignid^t'  . . 

\ ; . INDUSTIUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

occupies  an  importont  place  in  the  courts 
. ^ IT  psr  ppntof  th(B  total  time  in  primary  grades  and 

the^g^eral  ^nienned^^  course  is 
UD^niciiph^  In  s^ial  intermediate  courses 

^e  time  is 

devi^  to  give  ah  idea  of  the 

of  for  the  school 
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sewing,  $28,000;  cooking,  $3,500;  basketry,  $33,000;  hats,  J$l, 500; 
products  of  lo^m  weaving,  $3,500;  bamboo-rattan  fumitur^  $3,000. 
A large  number  of  other  articles  were  made  in  small  quantities. 

The  value  of  the  gross  output  of  trade  schools  during  the  last 
three  years  follows:  For  1915,  $61,418.81;  for  1916,  $79,182.04;  for 
1917,  $106,485.12.  These  figures  include  cost  of  material,  and  there* 
fore  do  not  give  a definite  idea  of  the  total  value  of  work  done  by 
pupils. 

Due  to  war^  conditions  the  total  value  of  embroideries  exported 
from  the  Philippines  increased  from  $162,456  in  1914  to  $1,661,214.50 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1916  to  June  30,  1917.  A part  of  this  in- 
crease was  undoubtedly  made  possible  by  instruction  given  in  the 
public  schools.  • - 

War  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  the  production  of  all 
commercial  articles  in  the  public  schools,  however.  The  great  in- 
crease in  trans-Pacific  freight  rates  has  made  it  unprofitable  to  export 
articles  the  value  of  which  is  not  relatively  great  as  compared  with 
weight  and  bulk.  Excessive  cost  of  transportation  has  thus  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  thq  making  of  larger  and  more  bulky  articles. 

The  bureau  of  education,  through  traveling  industrial  teachein,  has 
fostered  household  centers,  the  members  of  which  engaged  in  the 
making  of  embroidery,  lace,  and  other  articles  of  handicraft.  The 
bureau  of  education  gave  up  the  supervision  of  these  centers  as  soon 
as  they  were  developed  to  a point  where  they  could  deal  directly  with 
business  houses.  ' 

During  the  last  year  the  value  of  school  production  of  articles  of 
handicraft  was  $86,270  and  the  value  of  production  of  household 
centers  was  $11,782.  Articles  to  the  value  of  $92,200  were  sold 
through  the  genera^^.sales  department  of  the  bureau  of  educatioD|  and 
local  sales  amount^  to  $5,862.  , y 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Facilities  for  agricijtural  Instruction  w^  developed  and  extended. 
The  number  of  agricultursd,  farm,  and  settlement  farm  schools  in- 
crea^  from  79  for  the  year  191^16  to  188  for  1917-18.  Of  the 
increase,  9 were  agricultural  schools;  12,  farm  schools;  and  117, 
settlement  farm  schools.  During  the  same  period  enrollment  in  these 
schools  nearly  doubled,  the  cultivated  area  doubled,  and  the  total 
value  of  productioir  much  more  than  doubled,  having  been  more 
than  $46,000  for*  1917-18.  ’ : 

Agricultural  clubs  foif  boys  and  girls  were  or^nized  in  1916-17^.^ 
Club  projects  how  include  g^ening,'c(x>king,  chicken  and 
ing,^wd.fruiVgihw^  wd  oltjbe  year  1916-17  — 
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bers  owned  81,588  chickens  and  2,247  hogs.  During  1917-18  the 
number  of  clubs  increased  to  1,136  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  of  chickens  and  hogs  owned  was  68,458  and  2,744,  respec- 
tively. 

An  organization  pamphlet  and  120  lesson  leaflets  are  now  being 
distributed  to  members,  and  these  help  to  direct  the  work  and  make 
it  njore  effective.  The  work  of  these  clubs  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  educational  and  economic  development  of  the  oountry.  This 
is  an  agricultural  country,  and  everything  that  tends  to  increase  agri- 
cultural production  brings  nearer  the  time  when  all,  instead  of  one- 
half,  of  Filipino  children  may  enjoy  educational  privileges. 

School  and  home  gardens  have  done  much  to  provide  a varied  diet 
an(^  to  improve  living  conditions.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  school  and  home  gardens  for  the  last  three  school  years; 


School  and  hotne  ffardetn. 


Carda?5. 

• 

1015-10 

191(M7 

1017’18 

SdKtoj  sudeiu • 

3 M5 

^ OATI 

Hozaeit^rdeni...; 

48*4^ 

Of  VD4V 

Kl  AU 

103* 

' Garden  days,  1,272  of  which  were  held  in  1917-18,  aroused  interest 
in  home  gardening.  At  these  celebMtions  pupils  and  farmers  not 
only  exhibited  garden  products,  but  exhibited  domestic  animals  as 
well.  The  bureaus  of  agriculture,  forestry,  health,  and  constabulary 
cooperated  with  the  bureau  of  - education  in  furnishing  exhibits  for 
some  of  the  garden  days.  During  each  of  the  last  three  years  ap- 
proximately ‘100,000  shade  and  fruit  trees  were  distributed  to  the 
public'  through  public‘school  nurseries. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

. In  1916  a movement  was  started  for  the  establishmOnt  and  develop- 
ment  of  better  school  libraries.  Thi  table  below  shows  the  excellent 
pnigreM  inade: 

School  Ubrarte^. ' 


1018 

1016 

1017, 

KnmlMrorbooktAbqtttnd.. 

^,S88 
i LftM 

761 

Oil  000 

1.064 

40.606 

Kumbor  of  ootildtrt  luing  nbool  Hbnuleil 

6.611, 

- — ■ 

r . ' / ‘ J ^ 

10.388 

the  number  df  outsiders  using  the  libraries  was 
;^cm lar^-  incre^^  in  the  number ' of 
school  library 
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undertake  the  developmmt  of  industrial  instruction  there  along  the 
same  lines  followed  in  the  Philippines.  A Filipino  teacher  of  indus- 
trial work,  who  was  furnished  the  government  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  achieved  marked  success  in  the  Malay  Training  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Malacca.  Two  Filipino  teachers  were  employed 
as  instructors  in  English  in  the  mission  schools  of  Penang. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  table  gives  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  ex- 
penditures for  education  from  1914  to  1916.  No  later  data  are 
available. 

Expenditurei  for  education^ 


Tear. 

1 

IiMular.v 

Provincial. 

MonlclpaJ. 

Total. 

InstrucUon 

end 

admlnistradoiL 

Public 

works. 

1M4 

13,000,027.99 
2,047,063.  37 
3,161,359.66 

1254,839.01 

1^,694.61 

191,99&44 

$236,309. 16 
221,583.48 
231,921.88 

$1,161,652.17 

1,082,406.85 

1,197,393.90 

$3,682,783.31 

8,757.638.01 

3,783,17177 

1915 - 

i9id : 

. During  these  years  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditures 
varied  a little.  The  total  of  insular  appropriations  was  between  two 
and  two  and  one-half  million  dollars;  provincial  expenditures 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars; 
and  mtinicipal  expenditures  to  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  prices  of  practically  all. 
commodities,  it  is  evident  that  appropriations  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  provide  for  extension  jof  public  education.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
prinniary  schools  has  decreased  slightly. 

When  the  bureau  of  education  was  organized,  the  insular  govern- 
ment undertook  a large  share  of  the  impport  of  public  schools.  At 
Aat  time,.4iowever,  it  was  thought  lhat  provincial  and  municipal 
^veinments  would  ^adually  assume  larger  rwponsibilities  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  schools.  Such  has  not  been  the  case, 
however,  and  provincial  and  municipal  expenditures  for  public 
soh^ls  show  relatively  small  increased 

' Foi^l^Yeral  years  penniM^^  which  would  permit 

provinces'  and  munidpalities  to  raise  increamd  school  revenues  by 
^x^ion,  has  beeh  proposed  by  the  bureau  of  education  to  the  Philip- 
pine legislature,' hut  fa  vora^^  action  has  not /been  secured.  Such 
actidA  if  thei«  is  to  Im  any  further  extension  of  the 

pidilicr^i^l  sy^  If  secbndary  and  a^cultu 
provinces  to  a fi^  bkaisj  -a  fi^^ 
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WHAT  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  STANDS  FOE. 

% 

The  bureau  of  education  advocates: 

^1.  For  every  boy  and  girl  a mlnlm'uni  edacational  opportunity,  consisting  of 
free  attendance  upon  at  least  the  four  grades  of  the  primary  course. 

2.  For  every  primary  graduate  the  opportunity  to  attend  an  intermediate 

school  free. 

3.  For  every  intermediate  graduate  the  opportunity  to  attend  a secondary 

school  free. 

4.  The  rapid  extension  of  opportunities  to  secure  Instruction  in  practical 

farming,  especially  in  the  type  of  Institution  known  as  the  agricultural 
school. 

3.  English  as  the  language  of  instruction,  since  it  can,  by  becoming  the  com- 

- mon  medium  of  communication,  advance  national  solidarity  and  provide 
the  best  conditions  for  Individual  and  national  progress. 

^6.  Physical  education  for  all  pupils  as  a means  of  developing  both  physical 
and  moral  strength. 

7.  Industrial  Instructlpn  as  an  aid  to  economic  development  and  to character. 

8.  A school  system  made  thoroughly  democrartlc  by  the  early  abolition  of  all 

voluntary  contribution  and  tuition  schools.  The  placing  of  these  schools 
* upon  a business-like  basis  through  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing 

increased  school  reveuues. 

. 9.  Permissive  tai;atioo  legislation  which  will  grant  provincial  and  municipal 
■ governments  greater  autonomy  and  will  make  possible  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  Instruction  In  all  grades. 

10.  Liberal  appropriations  for  school  purposes  by  the  Insular  government,  wich 
special  provision  for  buildings  and  special  types  of  schoola 
^ 11.  Salaries  for  teachers  nnd  supervising  officers  In  keeping  with  the  educa* 

tlonal  and  professional  attainments  required  and  the  supreme  slguiflcance 
of  their  service  to  the  community. 

12.  The  recognition  of  school  supervlslon'and  teaching  as  professions  demand* 
Ing  t^hnicai  training  and  skill  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  required  in 
other  professions. 

18.  Professional  control  of  the  school  system  by  educators  as  the  only  meami 
of  retaining  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  and  of  putting  into 
effect  modern  principles  of  business  efficiency  as  applied  to  educntibnal 

- adfiilnistratlon. 

14.  Provision  by  the  government  for  the  Adequate  training  of  Ubrorlans  to  take 
charge  of  school  and  other  libraries  and  thus  to  contribute  to  educational 
progress  through  the  formation  of  the  reading  habit  by  pupils  and  people. 
10.  Sites,  buildings,  and  equipment  suitable  for  conddctin^.aU  school  activities 
(physical,  social,  academic,  industrial)  in  ^ way  to'  achleVe  results  .worth 
while  in  each.  ^ ‘ 


EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA.  * 

1.  ALASKA  NATIVE  SCHOOL  SERVICE.'  >■ 


..1^'  for^  Rfttiye  in . AiAa  are  jwder  ,the  supers 

;vi8ipn,of  the.Suri^  :Edu<^tion  p;f 
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directly  supervised  by  five  district  superintendents  in  Alaslta,  re- 
sponsible to  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, with  headquarters  in  Seattle.  For  the  past  year  these  schools 
numbered  71,  two  of  which  were  summer  schools  having  a total  en- 
rollment of  approximately  3,500, 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  located  in  native  villages,  each 
of  which  is  usually  in  charge  of  a man  and  wife."  On  account  of  the 
variety  of  the  work  in  connection  with  a native  school  the  Bureau  of 
Education  finds  it  advantageous  to  appoint  married  people.  Not 
only  must  these  Federal  employees  be  capable  of  teaching  school,  but 
they  must  al^  possess  practical  abilities  which  will  enable  them  to 
promote  native  industries,  domestic  arts,  personal  hygiene,  social 
welfare,  and  in  general  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  adult  as 
well  as  the  school  population  of  the  villaj^  and  the  vicinity. 

The  schoolroom  and  living  quarters  of  the  employees  are  usually 
under  one  roof,  forming  a center  from  which  quite  often  there  issues 
the  only  uplifting  and  ci\plizing  influence  in  that  community. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  an  attitude  of  aloofness  towurd  the  na- 
tive population  by  the  white  people  of  Alaska  which  is  not  conducive 
to  rapid  advancement  by  the  former  race.  Quite  often  the  bureau 
employees  and  the  missionai^  are  the  only  whites  who  seem  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  natives’  welfare.  The  native  Alaskans  are  self- 
reliant,  law-abiding,  and  honest,' and  the  only  help  they  have  had 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the 
larger  villages,  a little  medical  relief,  and  the  introduction  of  rein- 
deer among  the  northern  'and  western  tribes.  This  assistance  has 
been  given  them  through  the  organization  of  the  Alaska  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  native  population  is  very  scattered  and 
the  villages  have  rarely  over  2d0  or  300  inhabitants,  and  generally 
much  k‘s.s  than  that,  the  bureau’s  educational  efforts  have  been  rather 
hampered.  M’ere  the  natives'located  in  large  settlements  of  500  or 
more,  their  education,  medical /relief,  and  industrial  advancement 
would  be  simplified  considerably.  To  this  end  the  bureau  has  gradu- 
,ally  been  working  toward  attracting  the  natives  to  selected  sections 
of  land  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  natives 
and  the  btiiynu.  These  reserves  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Indian  reservations  of  the  States  as  they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
iibejties  and  freedob  of  the  naiive  inhabitants,  thereon.  By  estab- 
lishing industries  on  these  Reserves  which  will  give  the  natives  work 
the  year  urouitd,  schools  th^t  have'rtiore  l^an  the  elementary  grades, 
car|  of  their  physical  welfare  in  the  hands  of 
^ffaitted  toedidiren^l^  a|,Te  tp  secure -tooxi- 

-to  Id'  the  uati  VM. ' ii  Ktog  'as  the  'hureal’s  WdcK  is  omafimed 

’ tp  nom€BX)U8,^t|4idlJjage8,  oniyrmWw  jissulls  ca}k^ 
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n heavy  cost  per  capita.  At  the  present  time  the  small  schools  do  not 
justify  grammar  grades,  and  it  has  been  customary  for  advanced 
native  children  to  enter  the  Indian  schools  of  the  States.  This  u^- 
ally  results  in  physical  breakdowns  due  to  the  change  of  climate, 
^ environment,  and  absence  from  home.  It  should  be  possible  for 
native  children  to  advance  as  far  along  educational  lines  as  they 
desire  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  home.  This  can  come  only 
when  the  natives  are  persuaded  to  live  in  larger  communities  which 
will  justify  the  establishment  of  larger  and  more  complete  schools. 
The  concentration  of  the  buihau’s  work  on  large  villages,  made  possi- 
ble through  the  favorable  condition^f-of  the  reserves5  will^k^n  the 
arrival  of  the  day  when  the  native  of  Alaska  will  take  his  place 
along  vt'ith  his  white  brother  in  the  affairs  6^  the  Territory. 

That  the  natives  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  has  been  especially 
plo^ed  the  past  year  through  the  work  wliich  the  nati\'es  have  con- 
tributed for  the  Ked  Cross  and  the  purchases  they  have  made  of 
liberty  bonjls  and  War  Savings  Stamps.  Through  (he  agency  of  the 
teachers,  Red  Cross  auxiliaries  have  been  established  in  many  native 
villages,  and  the  zealous  and  untiring  work  of  these  native  organiza- 
tions is  a great  credit  to  them.  ' The  work  done  in  knitting,  sewing, 
etc.,  for  the  Red  Cross  is  ec]ual  to  the  best  work  done  by  white  organi- 
zations. The  purchase  of  bonds  and  stamps  has  not  lagged  behind 
the  Red  Cross  work.  > 

2.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION, OF  WHITE  CHILDREN  IN  ALASKA.* 


A.  INTHODtJCTION. 


Until  very  recently  the  public  education  of  .the  white  children  of 
Alaska  has  received  comparatively  little  attention.  Before  1906, 
when  the  Territory  was  first  allowed  to  send  a Representative  to 
Congress,  education  in  Alaska  centered  upon  the  native  popula- 
tion—Indians  and  Eskimos.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  educa- 
tion of  Indians  in  Alaska,  but  there  has  been  little  demapd  for  an 
authentic  ^account  of  them.  The  year  1917,  however, , saw  so  great 
an  advance  in  the  education  of  Alaska’s  white  children  tliat  the 
demand  for  an  accurate  histo^  Qf  their  education  now  warrants  the 
compiling  of  all  available  deSn%  information  upon  the  subject.  , 
Since  the  occup^on  of  the  TWidtory  by  white  people,  the  native 
population  dias  been  practically  stationary.  The  nativra  far  out- 
numbered the  white  people  until  th^  Klondike  gojd  rush  in  lfi97 
and  1898,  and  ^ even  now  the  letter  compose,  only  atraut  40  per.  cent 
of  tRe  tof&l  populationp. the -number  of  jvhi^  people  at  .the  present 
time  : ^ing  ab<mt. 80,000.?.  / Until  20^  years  ago  tiie  numb^^^ 
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children  in  Alaska  was  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
native  children  that  for  the  most  part  their  education  was  identical 
with*  that  of  the  native  children.  Even  to  this  day,  in  the  85  native 
schools  of  Alaska,  there  are  390  children  of  mixed  blood  and  12 
white  children.  This  study  therefore  will  of  necessity  treat  of  the 
education  of  the  native  children  of  Alaska  in  so  far  as  the  education 
of  both  native  and  white  children  was  and  is  identical,  although 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  the  development  of 
the  public  education  of  Alaska’s  white  children. 

V 

B,  BUBSIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  immigration  of  white  settlers  into  Alaska  began  soon  after 
the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  country,  in  1741,  by  the  llussian 
adventurer,  Behring.  From  that  time  until  1867,  when  Alaska  was 
officially  tn  nsferred  from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  the  white 
population  was  made  up  principally  of  Russian  traders  and  their 
families  and  Russian  priests  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  their 
families.  These  Russian  priests  had,  and  still  havf,  a very  important 
part  in  the  education  of  the  Teiritory.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
they  were  maintaining  several  school  ir^^aska,  five  of  these — two 
lower,  two  higher,  and  one  theologw^J^Bol — being  located  at  Sitka, 
a*t  that  time  the  capital  of  Alaska.  - ^ 

These  schools  were  supported  by  the  Russian  Government.  In- 
deed, until  20  years  after  the  transfer,  the  Russian  Government  ex- 
pended more  money  annually  for  the  schools  of  Alaska  than  Amer- 
ica itself.  In  that  year,  1887,  Gov.  A.  P.  Swineford,  in  his  .report 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  alleged  that  the  17  Russian 
schools  were  receiving  from  the  Russian  Government  $20,000,  whereas 
the  15  United  States  schook  were  receiving*  from  the  Government 
^Bt  Washington,  D.  C.,  only  $15,000. 

The  principal-  Russian  schools  at  that  time  were  situated  at  Sitka 
(57  pupils),  at  Kodiak  (22  pupils),  at  Kenai  (15  pupils),  Nusbe- 
gak  (8  pupils),  atSt.  Michaek  (7  pupils),  at  Unalaska  (59  pupils), 
at  Unga  (80  pupils),  and  at  Belkovsk^  (25  pupils). 

In  1894, 'the  number  of  Russian  schools  had  been  reduced  to  6,  and 
in' 1896,  according  to  Gov.  Sheakley’s  report,  there  were  8 such 
schools.  Three  or  four  of  these  .Russian  paroebiab  schools  are  still 
[existing  in  Alaska.  These' schools  ministered  principally  to  the  In- 
dians of  their  respective  communities,  but  they,  were  also  of  great 
benefit  to  the  -Russian  white  children  of  the -Territory.  After  the 
[ trimsfer  them' schools  taught  EnglU^  as  well  as  Russian,  the  teadi- 
sj^aUrig'Teryp^  - One  df^ths  mo^  noted  of  them 

bl^prie^  the  Kaidievamff  t^ily,  consisting  of 
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five  .priests,  two  of  whom  are"  now  conducting  Greek  churches  at 
Kodiak  and  Juneau,  respectively. 

0.  FIRST  SGHOOIS  FOR  AMERICAN  WHITE  CHILDREN. 

I 

When  Alaska  became  a possession  of  the  United  States,  in  1867, 
it  was  first  placed  under  military  rule.  It  was  then  too  remote  from 
the  Government  at  Washington  to  receive  much  attention  of  any  kind, 
especially  with  r^pect  to  schools.  The  white  settlers  were  but  a 
handful,  and  the  natives  were  considered  “ too  unsavory  to  be 
touched.”  r Accordingly,  the  white  people  at  the  capital,  Sitka,  which 
had  in  1867  a total  population  of  5,000,  took  matters  info  their  own 
hands,  organized  a city  government,  elected  two  school  trustees,  and 
made  the  mayor  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  school  board.  This  school 
board  immediately  bought  a building  for  $300  and  established  a 
school.  The  school  and  town  passed  through  a rather  precarious 
10  years,  but  both  finally  died  in  1877. 

This  school  for  white  children  is  the  firsf  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  record,  although  two  others  ate  known  to  have  existed  at 
the  same  time  on  two  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  St  Paul  Island  and 
St.  George  Island,  respectively,  under  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  Alnak. 
Commercial  Co. 


^ D.  PRESSTTERIAN  MISSION  8CHOOU. 

In  1878.  the  board  of  home  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
sent  a missionary  to  Sitka.  He  at  once  established  a school  for  In- 
dian children,  and  through  his  influence.  Miss  Paulipe  Cohen,  an 
American  girl  living  at  Sitka,  was  prevailed  upon  to  conduct  a 
. school  for  white  children,  her  salary  bein^  raised  by  subscription. 
For  one  year  all  the  white  children  of  school  a^  at  Sitka  attended 
Miss  Cohen’s  school,  oven  those  gf  the  Greek  Chutqh,  who  werp  per-' 
mitted,  however,  to  receive  religious  instruction  'fr^m  the  priest  one 
hour  a day.  In  1879,  Mr.  A.  E.  Austin,  of  New  Tbrk,  took  charge  - 
of  this  school,  and  in  the  next  year  his  younger  daughter  helped  him. 

The  Presbyterian  board  of,  home  missions  soon  extended  its  wbr^ 
among  the  Indians  by  ^tablishing  four  day  schools  and' two  indufr 
. trial  a-hools,  one  pf  rfie  latter  at  Sitka  and  the  other  at  Wrangell  ' 
The  authorities  at  Washh^on,  D.  C.,  then  recognized  the  wprth  of 
these  schools  by  grantingtnem  Government  aid.  The  Sil^  Indu^ 
trial  School,  which  finally  absorbed  the  Wrangell  school,. i^iU  pur- 
suing its  eminentlj^  useful  work  at  an  annual  cost,  of  $36,000  to  tJw 
^ Presbyterian  Church,  the  United  States  Government  having  dropped 
ito  support  in  18&4.  T^e  whool  how  has  160  pupils  and  10  twchers. 


■ 
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^ MISetDN  SCHOOLS  DF  OTHER  DENOMl>TATION9, 

• 

Other  denominations  have  at  different  times  conducted  schools  in 
Alaska.  Gov.  A.  I*.  Swineford  in  1888  reported  the  number  of  these 
schools,  excluding  the  17  Russian  schools,  as  follows: 

1 Presbyterian  Training  School  at  Sitkn,' 

1 Friends’  school  at  Douglas,* 

8 Catholic  schools.  ' 

2 Episcopalian  schools.* 

8 Moravian  schooha:-^ 

2 Swedish  Lmhernn  schools. 

Total  number,  12, 

♦ 

In  1892  Gov.  Knapp  recoimized'  the  great  work  of  those  mi'^sion- 
aries  when  he  recommended  to  the  President  that  these  schools 
receive  aid  from  the  United  States  Government,  stating: 

Shall  a fit  tie  sentiment,  or  a pet  theory  not  applicable  here,  prevent  our  en- 
couraging these  noble  agencies  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  very  work  we,  ns 
a Nation,  tloalre  to  accomplish;  and  vyhlch  there  Is  no  hope  of  oui*  doing  our- 
selves? -I  do  not -hesitate  to  assert  that  the  best  educational  work  wtilch  has 
yet  been  done  In  Alaska  has  been  done  tiirough  those  mission  agencies. 

. This  recommendation  evidently  found  favor-with  tl^  Government, 
for  Gov.  Sheakley  in  1894  reported  tlmt  the  Government  had  that 
year  given  aid  to  15  mission  schools.  However,  this  practice  was- 
unfortunately  discontinued  soon  afterwards. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  the  Roman  C’atholic  parochial  schools  are  the 
principal  remaining  mission  schools  in  Alaska.  St.  Ann’s  parochial 
schools  at  Juneau  and  Douglas  are  the  largest  of  these,  that  in 
Juneau  having  an*  attendance  in  19J7  of  about -60,  while  that  in 
Douglas  had  an  attendance  in  1917  of  about  45  pupila  v 

E,  aCTKK>L8  MAINTAJNED  BY  THE  UNITED  STAINES  GOVERNMENT. 

In  1884,  on  May  17,  Congress  passed  the  first  law  with  reference  to 
education  in  Alaska. ' Section  13  of  this  “ Organic  Act,”  as  it  was 
called,  j)royides:  I 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  make  needful  and  proper  provision 
for  the  education  of  chUdreri  of  scljool  age  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  without 
referei^  to  race  until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
same,  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary.  Is 
hereby  appropriated  fi>r  this  purpose.  . * . 

A' year  later  (5®Eir.  3,  1885)  the  execution  of  this  act  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bureaii  of  Education  at  Washington.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hon.  L.  Q,  C.  I/amar,  appointed  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 

j ' - -Tr-,';  ' . ■ • . ‘ - ' . . ^ _ 

.^vVF$rtly;«apiK)tt»d  by 

' Ma  1896  four  fiplscopaiuti  Mhooli  In  Alaska  were  plac^  In  charge  of  Dr.  Peter 
.TrlmMa^Row'%.  whtrla-iipw  bUhop  of  tbe.Kplaeopal  Chnrch  In  Alaskat'  . . ' ^ 
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6on,  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  h^e  missions,' the  gen^eral  agent  of 
education  for  the  Tenilory,  a position  which  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  held 
until  1907.  Mr.  Jackson,  during  the  summers. also  established  much- 
needed  schools  at  Juneau,  Sitka,  Wrangejl,  Killisnoo,  Hoonah, 
Hnines,  and  Unalaska.  He  also  sent  teachers  to  se.veral  more  remote 
places,  even  to  an  Eskimo  village  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  150  miles 
above  its  mouth  at  Bering  Sea.  As  yet  the  white  pppuhition  num- 
bered but  1,900  in  all,  and  li\Ted  principally  in  .soiUheastem  Alaska. 
Mhito  children  at  this  time  attended  the  Government  schools  at 
Sitka,  Juneau,  Wrangell,  and  Killisnoo,' but  the  majority  of  the 
children  taught  were.  Indians. 

In  1886,  Gov.  Swinefofd  lamented  the  fact  that,  although  there 
were  now  2,000  children  of  ciyilized  parentage  in  Alaska,  the  ap- 
propriation by  Congress. of  $25,000  for  their  education  had  been 
reduced  to  $15,000.  The  Indians,  ho  coinplfincd,  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, receiving  not  only  the  major  part  of  this  $15,000,  but  $20,000 
besides  for  .their  industrial  schools  at  Sitka  and  AVrangell.  Up  tp 
this  time  Congress  had  appropriated  $75,000  for  these  two  industrial 
schools,  and  but  $65,000  for  schools  without  reference  to  race. 

There  was  at  thi.s  time  no  legislative  assembly  in. the  Territory, 
anil  the  people  of  Alaska  did  not  even  have  a representative  in 
Congress,  so  that  the  written  report  of  the  govemor  was.practicallv 
the  only  niedimn  through  which  the  needs  of  the  Territory  could  be 
presented  to  the  National  Government.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  the  national  legislators,  none^of  whom  had  ever  Visited* 
Alaska  or  had  any  means  of  studying  authentic  descriptipm  of  it, 
for  tliere  were  none,  should  have  ta|gn  so  little  interSst  in  the  few' 
hund^pd  white  children  of  the  northland  who  were  growing  up  in 
ignorance. 

However,  in  1887,  through  the  influence  of  Gov.  Swineford  a 
Tei  ritoi  ial  board  of  ed'  oation  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  and  the  general  agent.  Thus  board  was  to  carry'  out 

the. orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

In  1891,  however,  the  management  was  agaiiTT^lmtiged  fb  AVash- 
ington,  P.  C.  After  that,  the  general  agent  made  one  .trip  ^ year  to 
\ Alaska,  usually  visiting  the  most  conveniently  located  snhools  only 
for  there  was  not  money  enough  to  provide  for  thimore  dlflicult 
traveling.  ^ — 

Iml889  there  were  two  schools  exclusively  white  children  in 
Alaska,  one  at  Juneau  and  one  at  Sitka.  Two^rs  Iktec  another 
was  established  at  PouglM^  ye&r  Gov.  KAapp  complained 
that,  althjugh  Ala^a  had.  a school. population  oil.  10,000,  ikhoola 
Vfere  prodded  for  blit  600.  ' x » » 
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T/  80BOOLS  .MAINTAH^  BT  INCOSPOBATV)  towns. 

As  the  whit0  population  steadily  ^w,  one  or  two  new^  schools 
were  established  each  year.  That  the  number  of  schools  was  never 
adequate^  however,  is  .evidenced  by  the  fact  that  each  governor  kept 
pleading  with  CJongress  epry  year  for  larger  appropriatioas. 

In  1898,  for  ii^ance,  the  secon^  year  of  “ movement  and  stir  and 
push,”  following  the  discovery  of  gold  at  the  Klondike,  there  were 
9,000  more  white  people  in  the  district  than  the  year  before,  and  the 
school  appropriation  was  still  only  $30,000.  Skagway,  a city  at  the 
entrance  to  the  White  Pass,  the  most  popular  route  to  the  Yukon 
Kiver,  had  110  school  children  and  no  school.  Dyea,  another  mush- 
room town,  was  without  a school.  Juneau,  Douglas,  and  Wrangell 
were  demanding  extra  teachers,  but  there  was  no  money. 

Finally,  in  ^1899,  Gov.  Lrady  suggested  a remedy.  He  urged  Con- 
gress to  grant  to  communities  the  power  of  incorporating  town 
governments  which  could  levy  taxes  and  support*  their  own  schools. 
He  also  advocated  that  each  incorporated  town  be  allowed  a certain 
amount  of  the  license  money  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  < 
" spend  upon  its  schools. 

, The  nqxt  year  Gov.  JBrady’s  suggestion  was  followed  out  Section 

m 28  of  DcKJument  137  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress 
l^ds:  ^ , 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needful  and  proper  provisions  and 
regulations  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  District  of 
Alaska  without  reference  to  race,  and  their  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  ahaU  be  made  for  the  same. 


^ 'This  law  allowed  communities  to  incorporate  as  towns  and  to  use* 
one-half  of  their  liquor-license  money  for  school  purposes  imder 
the  dit^ion^  of  a school  hoard  of  three  mem^rs. 

Thus  was  in^^ted  in  Ala^a-  the  dependence  'of  her  schools  upon 
It  was,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  a remedy 
^ slividion  in,  jthe  crowded  'communities,  since  Juneau, 
x6r  example,  cbul^f^  this  way  obtain  $15^000  for,  her  schools. 

incorpolitt^  towns  wei^  empaw^i^  to 
um‘^  their  |\^or-n  for  sijh&ols  on^  to  leyy  ft  ^hool  - 

^ 190i,  under  file  incorporftt^- 

^^owh  Ketchi&n^^  c]mr^ 

of  th^  Wh  sohoolA  ^ 

jTbft  schi^^  within  the  1 units  of  inoorporfited*tow/is, 

. aft  those  qt^de  these  td  tW  ^y  under  the 

, • of  tE^Cki^msftidner  of  at  ^ho 

; r pM  s^rmtendkt  an'd  five  s^f^wtendehtaito 

U Seatfe., 
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Waah.,  has  been  superintendent  of  these  United  States  Government 
schools  since  1910.  (See  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  19idf-NbV47.) 

The  progress  of  the -incorporated  town  schools  for  white  children 
^.1^  been  remarkable.  In  1903,  three  years  the -passage  of  the 
law,  9 such  schools  had  been  established. . In  1904  the  act  pro- 
viding for  incorporated  towns  jsvas  amended  to  include  among,  the 
communities  which  might  incorporate  those^having  a population  of 
300  or  more.  In  1908  there  were  11  incorporated  town  schools,  13  in 
1910, 14  in  1916,  with  3 in  incorporated  school  distncts. 

The  status  of  these  schools. and  of  oth^  educational  activities 
is  sliown  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  report  of  Gov  Riecs. 
1918,  pp.  75-79;  . r ’ • \ 

There  are  15  schools  In  incorporated  towns  and  8 in  Incorporated  school  ' 
districts,  supported  in  part  by  territorial  appropriation.  The  averages  for  the 
18  scliopls.  as  shown  by  the  table  of  statisUcs,  Is  as  follows : Average  number  of 
teaohors,  4.8.  with  average  yearly  salary  of  *1^05.26  per  teacher ; average  en- 
rollment, 120 : average  dally  attendance,  04.2 ; average  cost  of  maintenance,  ex- 
clusive of  teachers'  salaries,  $3,777.82.  Th^  average  cost  per  pnpii  was  $8014, 
as  compared  with  $76.84  for  theiprevlous  year. 

U 

of  tohite  tchooU  for  tht  tchool  year  19t7-18. 


^t  B^ls  had  been'organlMd  in  two  of  th?  dues  of 'Alaska  prior  to  tbS 
* Tha'paam^  of  tho  titlienihip  nl^t  school  law  'as  eon- 

- •. 
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carrying:  oat  its  pravtsions  durlDir  tbe  period  ending  March  81,  1919,  howere^, 
gave  a new  Impetus  to  thi«  branch  of  edncational  activity.  Six  communities 
organized  under  Its.  provialons  and  received  Territorial- appropriations  amount- 
ing in  nil  to  ^,913.31.  In  addition  to  undertaking  work  of  the  scope  per- 
mitted under  the  law  referred  to,  sevenil  communities  conducted  night  schools, 
'which  offerkl  a greater  variety  of  subjects  and  which  attracted  a larger  en- 
rdUment  £han  would  have  been  possible  with  the  limited  amount  of  money 
available  from  the  Territory.  In  all,  seven  schools  were  oi*ganized.  No  reports 
are  available  from  one,  so  that  general  statistics  appearing;,  below  cover  but  five 
citizenship  night  schools  and  six  general  night  schools.  , 

\ Citizenship  night  schools. 


fZAKATkl 

Enrollment. 

Ammse  et  ten  lance. 

Sessions 

Nomb«" 

Expend- 

OCuOQh 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

weekly. 

weeks. 

itures. 

Amshorege ). 

100 

60 

60 

2$ 

6 

34 

$1,34$.0$ 

375.00 

Douglas * 

e 

19 

6 

11 

3 

34 

loneeu ; 

30 

11 

6 

3 

30 

378.66 

Xeicbikan i 

27 

17 

'^11 

10 

2 

15 

807.00 

Nensne 

46 

3 

30 

3 

16 

48a  00 

Nome  (no  report) , ^ - 

400.00 

Totel 

100 

100 

113 

$4 

3,377.U 

The  differenee  between  the  total'  expenditure,  $3,277.56,  and  the.  amount 
received  from  the  Territory,  $2,913.31,  represents  money  collected  from  tuition 
f^es,  etc.,  for  the  support  of  thesej^^la 

Different  subjects  offered:  Heading,  writing,  spelllug,  arUhmettc,  English, 
United  States  history,  United  States  civics,  public  speaking. 

Different  nationalities  (24)  tepresented:  American,  Alaska  native,  Austrian, 
Bohemian,  Bulgarian,  Oanadian,  Danl^  Dutch,  Finnish,  French,  German, 
^t^reek,  Ir^  Italian,  Japanese,  Mexican,  Montenegrin,  Negro,.  Norwegian,  Rus- 
sian, Scotch,  Serbian,  Swedish,  Swiss. 

Qmer^  night  schools,  including  oifizenshtp  night  schools* 


SolMOl. 


oorasvi..,. 

Ponidu.... 

JunMo. 

Ketohll^.. 


B (no  npim)., 
Toua.t....’., 


Enrollment. 


Men.  Womeo. 


150 


352 


3U 


A irenge  attehlence. 


Hen.  Women. 


100 


160 


1&5 


Sessions* 

weekly. 


Number 

weeks. 


Expeod- 

ItUTfl. 


$1,741.00 
SSOlOO 
$77.75 
787.41 
307.00 
48a  00 
4oaoo 


4,784.0$ 


kaHonaliti^  represent^,  the  same  as  iboy^  " 

: . SdbjiMts  the  same  as  above  with  addition  of  Frendh,  Spanish,  shorthand, 
(;ypewritlng,  business  and  mtoe^logy. 


‘ p..THl,NMWOH  80fiOOlJ8. 
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without  reference  to  race,  which  had  been  providedifor  20  years  be- 
fore, and  which  were  attended  chiefly  by  Indians.  But  on  January 
27,  1905,  Congress  passed  what  is  knt)wn  as  the  Nelson  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  ^tablishment  of  a school  exclusively  for  children  of 
white  or  mixed  blood  in  any  community  applying  for  it  which  had 
at  least^  20  such  children  of  school  age.  The  governor  was  made 
ex  officio  superintendent  of  these  so-called  Nelson  schools,  and 
they  were  to  be4upported  by  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  money  collected 
outside  of  incorporated  towns  by  the  United  S.tat^  Government. 

This  law  has  proved  a boon- to  many  communities  in  Alaska  al- 
though each  year  until  1917  the  governor  has  without  avail  sought 
to  have  the  minimum  number  of  children  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Nelson  school  reduced  from  20  to  15. 

Following  is  a table  giving  all  the  available  statistics  regarding 
the  progress  of  these  Nelson  schools : ^ 


Statistics  of  the  Nelson  schools. 


DaU. 

Number  of 
Nelson , 
schools. 

Number  of 
toeohers. 

Number  of 
pupils. 

l^tslooet  of 
maintemsace. 

1907 

' in 

488 

072 

684 

691 

119,980.00 

88,116.00 

1908 : 

17 

1909 ^ 

21 

1910 , 

21 

40,76t00 

36,486.00 

1911 ■ 

22 



L913 

19H 

2« 

27 

31 

37 

40 

37  • 
.38 

58 

941 

961 

1,470 

1 1M 

w,  606.06 

1915 

Itflfl 1 

1918 : 

65, Mi  53 
78,241.40 
100,046.84 

1 

i|  i9U 

» k 

AI«^KA  AQBICULTUBAI.  COUJSQS  AND  SOHOOC  OflT 


Chnpter  34  of  the  session  laws  of  1317  provide  for  the*kccepUnce  of  grapts 
of  liind  and  money  for  tlie  Alaska  Agrlcnlturar  Colley  and  School  of  Mlnei  in 
accordance  with  the  prorislon  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  August  80, 1880; 
and  March  .4,  1915.  Under  chapter  62  of  the  sesMop  lawB  jof  1917,  proTldiog 
for  the  estabUshment  of  such  college,  the  sum  of  $60,000  is  appropriated  for 
coiistru^ion  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  equipment  The  building,  on  a 
site  near  Fairbanks,  set  aside  for  the  purpose  by  Congress,  is  well  under  way! 

H.  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  1&17  BEOAKOINQ  TH8  WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


Alaska  was  without  a representetiye  in  Congress  imtil  1906,  when 
her  first  Pde^te  was  eleci^d.  From  that  ^tirne  qn^  the  bf 
via  been  set  ^o^  the  National 

forcefully  * 

has  a 
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It  was  not  nAtil  Congioaa  authorized  the  building  of  a Govern- 
ment-owned railroad  in  Alaska  from  ^Anchorage  to  Fairbanks  in 
March,  1917,  that  the  people  of  Washington  could  be  made  to  take 
much  interest  in  Alaskan  affairs.  The  beginning  of  the  European 
war  in  the  same  year,  too,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco  in  1915,  caused  Uiousanda-of  American  tourists 
to  visit  Alaska,  and  thus  made  j^crence  to  Alaska  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  more  f Sequent  and  intelligible. 

The  first  national  legislation  directly  influencing  Alaskan  schools 
for  white  children  was  passed  in  1917.  The  reader  will  recall  that 
the  schools  of  Alaska,  and  especially  those  of  incorporated  towns  de- 
pended for  their  support  largely  upon  the  liquor  traflBc  license 
money.  In  November,  1916,  the  people  of  Alaska  by  referendum 
in  favor  of  Territorial  prohibition.  It  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  members  of  the  second  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature 
who  provided  for  this  referendum  vote  that,  in  the  event  of  a vic- 
tory f pr  _prqhjbition,  a law  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
should  b^  ^r^med  by  the  next  legislature  to  go  into'effect  on  January 
1,  1918,  iScterai  ' workers  of  various  organizations,  however,  r^lized 
how  pre^rious  thp  passage  of  such  a bill  would  be  so  long  as  the 
legifllatu|:e!li'4dlii  little  power  for  making  up  the  deficit  in  school 
money  ajs  U'then  had.  Accordingly,  largely  through' their  cflF.orts 
a “ lioneidry  ” law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  its 
sixty-fourth  session,  March  3,  1917.  The  news  of  the  passage -of 
this  bin  was  at  ffrst  received  with  indiflPerence  even  by  the  prohibi- 
tionists of  Alkska,  and  with  disgust  by  the  people  of  incorporated 
towns,  the  newspapers  of  which  attacked  its  advocates  very  bitterlj^. 
But  these  feelings  were  soon  changed  to  patriotic  rejoicing,  when  ii^ 
was  learned  Aat  (^  had  also  granted  to  the  Territory  the- 
right  to  control  hpr,  own  schools  for  white  and  native  children,  and* 
to  use  Territorial,  fiu)ds  for  their  support.  This  latter  provision  at^ 

once  gave  to  Alaska  about  $300,000  to  spend  upon  het  schoola 

, ...  ^ 

I.-T»EBjmaiAL  LifiblSLAItOK  SOHOOLfi  FOR  WHITE  CHILDREN, 

On  March  4,  1918,  the  firrt  Territorial  legislature  convened  in 
Jun^u;  the  capitidi  This  body  ^as  composed  of  two  houses,  the 
house  o|  ropre«enteti^^  four  meinbers  from  .^rii  of  the  ;four 
jjiidicial  divisjo^  of '^askai  and^^^  members  frbtn 

ee^^  p^  very  limits,  but 
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to  attend  that  school.  Although  this  law  was  not  enforced,  because 
there  was  no  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  truant  officers,  it 
at  least  established  a good  precedent  for  future  legislation.  The  other 
noteworthy  act  was  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a board  of  education, 
a board  of  examiners,  and  two  school  superintendents  for  the  white 
schools  of  tlie  Territory.  . 

That  same  year  Gov.  J.\F.  A.  Strong  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  for  the  working  out  of  a uniform  school  system, 
with  uniform  textbooks  and  a uniform  course  of  study.  This  recom- 
mendation Gov.  Strong  repeated  each  year  until  1917. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Alaska  liegislature  a bill  for  a uniform 
sclwl  system  was  actually  framed  and  passed.  This  bill  made  pro- 
vision for  an  appointive  school  board  of  three  members,  namely,  the 
governor  (ex  officio  president  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion),  the  Territorial  treasurer,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  was  to  be  at  first  appointed  by  the  governor, 
but  latei’  elected  every  four  years.  The  assistant  superintendent,  who 
was  to  have  charge  of  instituting  and  administering  a uniform  school 
system,  was  to 'be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  a graduate  of  a State 
normal  school,  a graduate  of  a standard  college  or  university,  and  a 
teacher  of  at  least  five  years’  experience.  He  was  to  receive  a salary " 
of  $3,000  annually  and  a maximum  of  $2,000  for  traveling  expenses. 

Tile  legislature  of  1915  passed  one  other  important  i^ool  law* 
This  was  a bill  making  it  possible  for  Nelson  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished in  communities  having  but  10  children  of  school  age  instead  of 
20,  as  required  in  the  original  Nelson  bill  of  1905. 

BoUi  these  bills,  however,  when  transmitted  to  Congress,  were 
accounted  to  be  out  of  the  scope  of  power  granted  to  the  legislature 
in  1912  (Public  Act  334)  and  were  therefore  void  and  of  no  effect  * 

The  third  session  of  t^e  legislature  in  1917  was  held  immediately 
after  the  passing  by  Congress  of  the. “ bone-dry  law  ” for  Alaska, and 
of  the  law  granting  the  Territory  both  money  and  power  for  school 
legislation.  It  was  therefore  with  great^nter^t  ^that  the  people 
awaited  its  acts  relating  to  schools.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  in 
(heir  expectations.  The  senate  And  the  house  of  representatives,  as 
soon  as  their  organization  had  been  accomplished,  appointed  a joint 
conimittee  on  education  consisting  of  five  representatives  and  two 
senators.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a uniform  school  bill  must 
be  passed  and  that  some  provision  must  be  made  for  replacing  in 
incorporated  towns  school  revenue  to  Be  lost  through  prohibition* 

There  were  many  other  important.^hool  questions  to  be  settle 
The  Nelson  ^hooi  bill.  mu^  be  changi^  in  effect  ^ that  oOmmtfhitie^ 
haying  fewer  than  ^ ^bdol'  childton  might  e^tahliA'Schck^  . 
qu^dn  HbuW  bill  No.  81  vihis  hilt  . 
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The  derk  of  the  district  court  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  dutar. 
in  the  division  to  which  he  Is  appointed  and  in  which  he  i^ldes,  upon  petition 
as  hereinafter -specified,  to  establish  by  order  in  writing  a school  district  at  any 
camp,  ^Unge,  or  settlement  outside  of  the  limits  of  any  Incorporated  town,  tmt 
such  s^ool  district  shall  not  embrace  more  than  40  square  miles  of  territory, 
nor  contain  less  than  10  resident  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and 
20  years. 


And  further  that — 


The  qualified  voters  of  said  school  district  shall  choose  by  a plurality  vote 
a school  board  of  three  menabers  who  shall  have  the  power  to  build  or  rent  the 
necessary  school  house  or  schoolrooms,  to  equip  the  same  with  the  necessary 
furniture  and  fixtures,  to  provide  fuel  and  light,  to  hire  and  employ  teachers, 
and  in  general  to  do  and  perform  everything  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
/maintenance  of  the  public  school.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  hold  office 
for  the  terra  of  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
An  annual  election  shall  be  held  each  year,  after  the  first  election,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  said  board. 


I 


The  bill  also  provides  more  money  for  school  buildings  than  the 
original  Nelson  bill.  Quoting  from  Gov.  Strong’s  report  of  1916,  the 
inadequacy  of  this  former  fund  is  clearly  set  forth: 

As  a matter  of  fact,  while  the  teacher^  employed  are  without  doubt  far  su- 
perior to  the  school  teachers  of  25  or  50  years  ago,  the  schoolhouses  and  grounds 
are  no  better,  and  in  spme  caaes  not  so  good  as  those  foqnd  a half  century  ago 
in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  wst  of  constrjictlon  and  equipment 
of  schoolhouses  In  rural  communltlea  is  limited  to  $1,000,  a sum  so  manif  stly 
Inadequate  that  comment  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  The, demand  for  fund8~“^ 
to  maintaid  the  schools  aire;  ly  established  has  so  Increased  that  the  strictest 
economy  must  be  practiced  In  order  to  maintain  schools  in  all  of  the  organized 
districts.'*  Therefore,  the  school  buildings  are  Inferior' and  lack  almost  every 
modem  appliance  and  comfort,  except  des^s  and  seats.  The  school  grounds  are 
for  the  most  part  unsightly  and  repel Upg  instead  of  being  inviting  and  at^ 
tractive,  although  as  a rule  the  teachers  do  U^e  best  with  the  limited. means  at 
their  command  to  make  their  sui^oundipgs  pleasant  as  possible. 

This  condition  fe  met  by  the  following  provision  in  House  bill 

N6.84:^ 


The  governor  shall  assign  and  set  apart  to  each  school  district  established 
and  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  a sum  not  less  than  $300  nor 
more  than  $1,800,  In  proportion  to  tho  number  of  pupils  In  the  district,  for  the 
'tdnstmctlqn  and  equipment  h schoplhop^,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  by  the 
' gecre^ry  of  ^he  Treasury  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district,  upon  the  order 
voucher  of  the  governor,  out  of  that  portion  of  said  Alaska  fund  set  apart 
for  the  esiabfisiiment  and  ^Intbnan<^H)f  public  schools. 

? 4 1 ‘ ’.Vi;  Hi  y * ■# 

A seqoD^  in)pojdiap^j^  bill  was  House  biU  No,  85>  framed  and 
intf^uc^  bj, on , education.-  Thie  Bifi*  was 
tnoet  the  pecwiiar  Anchorage.  "An-' 

^ chorale  ia  ne^  ‘tewnjWlufih  grown^u^’  since  the,chpi(^^  of  that 
■'  point,  on  -0^  ^ 

poy^jr^ent'.,^ih^^  thd  Matahuaha  oo)^ 

-• . -'-v-  ■ — . - •-  ' ■ \ ^ -V y* 
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fields.  Tins  town,  the  site  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Government,  is 
iinder  the  administration  of  the  Alaska  Engineeting  Conuhissioiu 
The  commission  has  constructed  an  ideal  municipality  with  grade4 
greets,  sidewalks,  telephone  lines,  water  service,  Federal  jail,  and 
post  office.  A school  for  whites,  under  the  Nelson  system,  has  been 
built  there,  seating  150  pupils  and  having  in  1916  four  teachers.  But 
the  town  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  school  needs  are  much  larger 
than  the  NelsAi  school  system  can  fulfill.  Since  the  town  by  its 
nature  can  not  be  incorporated,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  legislature 
of  1917  to  devise  some  means  of  establishing  a better  school  at  An- 
^•-chorage.  House  bill  No.  35  therefore  makes  provision — 

That  any  town,  village,  or  settlement  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  outside  of 
the  limits  of  any  incorporated  town,  having  a population  of  100  *or  more  and 
SO  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  20  years,  may  Incorporate  as  a school 
4ll strict  in  Uie  manner  hereinafter  provided,  but  such  school  district  shall  not 
enibrace  more  than  40-  square  miles  of  territory. 

That  each  school  district  organized  under  the  provlsiofls  of  this  chapter  shall 
have  a board  of  directors  of  five  members  to  he  elected  as  hereinafter  provided, 
who  shall  have  the  exclusive  management  and  control  of  all  school  mq^ters  tu 
the  school  district  subject  to  such  general  laws  governing  thg  grading  and  super- 
« intendency  of  schools  as  may  be  now  or  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Territorial 
legislature. 

That  said  boards  of  directors  shall  have  the  power  tq  levy  and  collect  taxes 
aiiK)n  aU  real  and  personal  property  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts not  exempt  therefrom  by  existing  law,  not  to  exceed,  1 per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  such  property  in  any  one  year  and  all  moneys  collected  by 
such  taxation  shall  be  expended  In  payment  of  the  cost  of  levying  and  CoUecting 
such  taxes,  in  payment  pf  the  cost  oT'conductlng  school  elections,  and  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  schools  only.  - 

Section  13  of  the  act  also  states  that  “ an  emergency  is  hereby 
declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  bo  in  effect  from  and  .$^r  its 
passage  and  approval,” 

But  the  educational  bill  in  which  the  people  of  the  Territory 
felt  most  interest  was  that  intended  to  furnish  a substitute  to  the/ 
schools  of  incorporated  towns  for  the  revenue  previously  derived 
from  ^loon  licenses.  Two^  such  bills  were  introduced  ih  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  other  the  “76 per  cent”  bill’*  The 
- first  of  these,  the  so-called  “ fifty-fifty  ’’  bill,  proposed  to  give  toin- 
<^rporated  towns  one-half  of-the  money  ne^ed  to  meet  their  ex* 
pense  budget  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  other^  the  “ 76  per  cdnt  bill, 
proposed  to  grant  to  incorporated  towns,  three-fourths  of  the  money 
needed  to  maintein  their  schools  during  the  preceding  year^  Both 
bills  included  ft  ciaiise  making  $15,000  the  maximum  amount  to  be 
granted  to  any  one  schooh  After  m^y  weeks  of 'debate  and  iatWsfe 
activity  omihepait  of  (ffmihpiofis  opp^ents  alike,  neaac  thb 
jol  the  session  the'  fifty to  0 ^ 

’ifii^romisa  wfis?|)a8se4 
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to  incorporated  towns  not  60  per  cent  but  75  per  cent  of  their  school 
maintenance  funds.  The  house  concurred  in  this  amendment  and 
the  bill  was  signed  by  the  governor,  causing,  of  course,  great  re- 
joicing in  all  incorporated  towns. 

The  Territorial  money  available  fot  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  and  the  Nelson  l^hools  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  as 
follows: 

Twenty-fiive  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  fund,  which  comprises  ‘‘  all 
moneys  derived  by  the  Federal  Go\%rnment  from  business  and  trade 
licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  which  are  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.”  This  money  was  ap- 
propriated by  Congress^  1913  for  the  maintenance  of  white  schools 
outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  in  1916  amounted  approximately 
to  $82,600. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Territory’s  25  per  cen*  of  receipts  from 
the  National  Forests  in  Alaska,  in  accordance  with  act  of  Congress, 
June  30, 19p6,  amended  March  4, 1907,  and  May  23, 1908,  respectively,' 
which  appropriates  this  money  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  and 
public  roads.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  this  fund 
amounted  to  $21,851.76.  ** 

About  $240,000  was  derived  from  the  Territorial  Revenue  Act 
passed  by  the  Alaska  Legislature,  1915,  which  imposes  a graduated 
schedule  of  taxation  upon  fisheries  and  upon  cold-storage  fish  plants. 

Last  of  all  was  passed  the  educational  bill,  constituting  the  uniform 
school  law,  of  which  the  Territory  had  most  ned#  in  order  to  reach 
the  standard  set  by  other  progresgive  States  and  countries.  This 
law  has  produced  a marked  change  in  the  status  of  the  white  schools 
of  Alaska.  • - 

t Before  this  time  the  governor  of  Alaska  was  the  ex  oflScio  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  but  because  of  his  manifold  duties,  ^6 
had  for  too  little  time  to  devote  to  the  schools.  Under  Gov.  Strong 
excellent  results  we»  obtained  in  the  compiling  of  statistics  of  ^vjjjite 
schools  and  in  the  spreading  of  information  and  creation  of  public 
opinion  which  brought  about  the  progressive  legislation  of  1917. 
Gov.  Strong  instituted  tha issuing  of  two-year  certificates  to  teach  in 
Alaska  to  ^ twchei’s  actively  engapd  in  teaching  in  the  Territory, 
upon  presOntation  of  such  certific{(f&,  diplomas,  or  otHw  o^entials 
as.  '^ould  properly  qualify  them ' for  such  a-  permit. 

Ijiatil  1917,  however,;  there  was  mo  supervision  of  schools  and 
therfe  %ere,nQ  oOjwses  of  study  m fihe  rural  schodte  with  any  degree 
of  uhifotmity.  systematic  inspection,  there  was  no  coopera- 

tfonr  among;  th^  ^hoojs.”  *-  There  were  ‘ino  teaehets’  orgenizatioi% 
l»M,the  omfy  were  High  Annuals  pu^ 

schools  S?)  Jttneau  and  DjMSjglaa . The  courses  of  ^dy 
im%  and  won- ^ textbooks,  were 
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changed  with  the  advent  of  every  new  teacher,  who  chose  both  course 
of  study  and  text  books  from  those  he  or  she  was  most  familiar  with, 
usually  those  of  Washington,  Oregon,  or  California.  Offsetting  these 
disadvantages,  however,  is  the  fact  that— 

^ I- 

The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  In  Alnska  have  two  qaallflcations  which 
make  for  successful  school  ^rk  In  this  country  where  direct  supervision  of 
schools  Is  necessarily  ymlte<l — these  are  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  Alaska  are  normal  school  or  college 
graduates;  88  per  cent  of  the  hlgh-school  teachers  are  college  graduates  who 
have  In  addition  had  advance  study.  The  average  teaching  experience  of 
Alaska  teachers  Is  seven  and  onerhn’.f  years,  exclusive  of  the  school  year  for 
wlilch  the  report  Is  made. 

Commendable  work  has  therefore  been  accomplished  even  under 
trying  circumstances.  This  is  true-of  incorporated  towns  especially. 
The  following  quotation  from  Gov.  Strong’s  report  of  1916  well  sum- 
marizes  the  progress  made : 

The  graded  schools  maintained  In  Incorporated  communities  are  doing  good 
work  under  efficient  superintendents,  and  with  excellent  courses  of  study. 
Graduates  of  some  of  the  high  schools  of  Alaska  are  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  located  at  Seattle,  without  examination,  and  each 
year  there  |s  a substantial  enrollment  of  students  from  Alaska.  Graded  schools 
are  maintained  In  14  Incorporated  towns  of  the  Territory,  and  In  0 of  these 
town/hJgh  schools  are  established. 

In  Aprils  1916,  the  high  schools  of  Douglas  and  Juneau  were  ac- 
credited by  the  University  of  Washington  after  an  .inspection  tour  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Meisnest,  of  the  university,  who  proncfUnced  them  on  a 
par  with  the  accredited  high  schools  of  corresponding  size  in  Ihe 
State  of  Washington.  In  these  incorporated  town  schools,  many  of 
the  most  progressive  theories  of  education  have  been  worked  out  to 
successful  conclusions.  For  instance,  in  Douglas,  during  the  year 
1916-17,  the  following  projects  have  been  successfully  carried  on : 

The  Six  and  Six  Plan,  whereby  a junior  high  school  consisting  of  the  seventh 
ai^d  eighth  grades  has  been  established.'  making  the  break  between  grade  and 
hl^h  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  and  giving  these  pupils  the  advantage 
of  the  departmental  plan. 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science  in  high  school. 

A school  library  collected  by  hlgh-school  pupil  librarians. 

A hlgh-school  annual  paper,  with 'TO  pages  of  reading  matter  and  15  photo- 
graphs. ' 

^ hlgh-school  dramatic  dob  which  produced  the  Orst  pageant  In  Alaska;  and 
earned  for  the  school  last  year  about  $850. 

S htgb«school  orchestra.  « ' 

Interscholastlc  debating.  , * . ‘ 

Hlgh-school  athletics,  with  several  tntercloM  and  ItiterSehool  athjetl(i  teaouu  ' 

The  application  of  Thompson's  minimum  essential  teats.  - ' 

Mpdc.  drawing,  physical  culture,  matmal  and  ga!rdeuing  throughout 
the  grades.  ‘ 

^ Medi^  and  dental  4nBpectlonu  ' j 
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. A parent^teachtir  association  of  over  1 00  raeml)jers,  which  purchased  a $200- 
vlctrolu,  a set  of  dishes,  and  ;|ndinn  dubs  and  dumb  bells  for  the  school. 

It  is  evident,  however,  tjhat  the.  schools  of  the  incorporated  towns 
^ as  well  as  tho^e  of  the  Nelson  system  suffered  from  lack  of  coopera- 
tion and  systematization,  j As  remedying  these  grave  defects  the  im- 
portance of  the  uniform  school  act  of  i917,  described  above,  can  not 
be  overestimated.  As  finally  adopted,  this  act  provided  for  a Ter- 
ritorial board  oT  education  to  cohsist  of  four  elected  members, 
namely,  one  senator  from  each  judicial  division,  and  the  governor, 
who  should  be  ex  officioj  president  of  the  board.  The  first  board, 
however,  was  elected  by  the  legislature  from  the  members  of  the 
senate  then  in  session,  an^  the  school  board  wiiich  is  now  in  office  and 
will  be  until  the  next  stjfssion  in  1919  is  composed  of  the  following. 

members;  * • 

r , ‘ 

Gov.  Thomas  Higgs,  jr.,  ex  officio  ifresldent. 

Hon.  0.  P.  Hubbard,  of  Valdez,  president  of  senate,  1915.  • 

Hon.  Jnmes  Robert  Heckinau,  of  Ketchikan. 

Hon.  0.  P.  Gaustad,  of  Fairbanks.  ^ 

. Hon.  F.  A.  T.  Aldrich,  of  Nome.  ^ 

The  act  further  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  school  board 
of  a Territorial  commi^ioner  of  education,  at  a salary  of  not  more 
than  $3,600  per  annum,  who  shall  have  an  office  in  Juneau  with  an 
allowance  of  not  more  than  $2,000  per  annum  for  clerical  help  and 
office  expenses.  He  is  to  be  efiosfen  upon  merit,  and  the  only  limita- 
tion put  upon  his  qualificatioiijs  is  that  he  shall  be  a citizen  of  the 
United  States.  A maximum  sum  is  appropriated  for  his  traveling 
expenses  also,  and  three  months’  leave  of  absence  from  the  Territory  \ 
is  grants  him  eaph  year  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  attendance 
upoiveducational  conventions.  The  commissioner’s  duties  as  set  forth 
in  the  act  include:  The  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
public  schools  oy;.he  Territory  of  Alaska,  to  mcliide  all  schools  both  ' 
within  and  witnout  incorporatejj  towns;  the  obtaining  of  annual 
reports  from  the  president,  superintendent,  or  principal  of  all  public 
educational  institutions  and  private  schools;  the  keeping  in  his  office 
of  records,  books,  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Territory;  the  preparing  pf  a minimum  course  of  study^and 
a unifonh  textbook  systepi  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory; 
the  pubUshing  and  istributing  to  school  boards  of  the  Territory 
, bulletins  or  pamphlets  relating  to  educational  work;  thja  pr^ribing 
of  rules  and  r^l^ipns  for  the  gorverninent  of  the  public  tohools, 

/ including  r^es  of  ati^dance,  punctuality,  truancy,  etc. ; the.ekamin- 
‘ cif  and  accrediting  of  ' ^those 

itandai^;  and  i^e  exaiM  of  and  granting. of 
; teach  in  Alaska.  * m ' 
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ImmcdiRtply  nfler  the  close  of  the  sessioh  of  the  leprislature,  on 
May  4,  1917,  the  Territorial  school  board  met, -organized,  anf  con- 
sidered applications  for  the  position  of  Terfijorial  commissioner  of 
education.  Mr.  L.  D.  Henderson,  then -superintendent  of  schools  at 
Juneau,  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  Territorial  coinniissioner.  He  has 
already  established  an  oflice  in  Juneau,  and  has  begun  the  arduous' 
task  of  standardizing  tjie  white  schools  of  Alaska.  ' - 

CONCLUSION, 

It  will  be' seen  that  the  public  schools  for  the  white  children  of 
Alaska  had  to  pass  through  three  distinct  phase;?;  • First,  they  had  to 
be  separated  from  the.  influence  of  religious  denominadons,  in  1894. 
Secondly,  they  had  to  be  distinguished  from  schools  for  Indian 
children  in  1900  and  in  1905.  La*fly,  they  had  to  be  brought  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of.-a  remote  and  .apathetic  National  Congress  into 
the  control  of  the  people  of  Alaska  themselves.  Now  that  this  last 
step  has  b^en  at^taihed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  white  schools,  of  Alaska 
rank  amortg  the  most  progressive  schools  in  the  world. 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  educational 
work,  573^76. 

Meyer,  Henry  Mr;  Education  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  568-^73. 

Military  training,  end  ph3rsical  education,  421-422: 
high  .schools,  222-225;  in  the  schools,  I24-I25. 

Miller,  Paul  0.,  Education  in  Porto  RJoo,  683. 
Mis.souri,  county  school  sur\cy,  447. 

Mormons,  educational  work,  590-^. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  school  survey,  472-473. 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  school  survey,  473. 

Music,  instruction , i57-268. 

National  Boarc^ft  Medical  Examiners,  activities, 
»-«7. 

NaUeoal  Dalr>*  School,  meeting,  309-310. 

^National  Education  .Association,  aud  agricultural 
dducaUon,3l2-<)i3.  4 

National  Rural  Tcachors'  Reading  Circlc,acli\'iUes, 
J79-190. 

Navy,  education  a 1 sysleni . 49S. 

Negro©*,,  eduction,  423-430;  high  schools,  200-201 : 
Instruction  in  home  economics,  367-368;  religious 
education.  Sf<  Churthas,  educational  work; 
survey  of  .<^bools,  464-485. 

New  England  College  Entrance  CcrUilcale  Board, 
report,  0. 

New  York,  county  school  survey,  447-448. 

Newlands  hill,  and  engineering oxperimentstatloDS, 
17. 

Nonnal  schools.  State.  SUte  normal  schools. 
North  Central  Association  of  Collegosand  Secondary 
School^  aclivltlos,  10>  report  on  standarda  of  ac- 
crediting coUogos  and  univei^M,  14-18. 

North  Dakota,  survey  h higher  education,  479-480. 
Oral  hygiene,  413-417. 

'Orr,  William,  Eduoationalwbrk  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  606-662.  ^ 

Padelford,  Franlr  W.,  JMucatlooal  work  of  the 
Baptist  Churchy  North,  673-680.  ^ 

BMochial  sebooia.  Set  Lutheran  day 

■chools;  Roman  Catho)i|Clmich,  schools^ 
Paterson,  K.  J.,  school  survey,  473-474. 

PatrinUsxn,  instruction,  418^602-603. 

Phelps-.^' tokes  Fund,  education  d Negroes,  430-^. 
PbUippine  Islands,  education,  718-732, 

Physical  oiaminaUon  of  school  chi|jiren,)r^Iatioa, 
614-617.  . 

Portland,  Oreg.,^ohoo)  survey,  486. < ' 

..Porto  Rico,  edueatloa,  60-707.  * 

Pratt,  W'aldo  8.,  tnatruetion  in  mtnio,  2S7-M. 
Premedical  ooll«^  work,  17-98. 

-Presbyterian  Church  hrthe  United  8tat^,  educa- 
Uonalv^,  688^B0(^ 

vPuldJc-scluMl^  r Vs, 

" '-i  , .* 


Reading  ciiclea,  teaehwa,  179-180.  v ^ i 

Reading  couraes,  teachen  of  PhUipx>lne  Islaudi, 

7D3-7W. 

Religious  education,  643-603. 

Relardailon,  high  schools,  106-199, 

Rhodes  scholarshipa,  26.^.  y 

Richmond,  Ind.,  school  survey,  462;  survey  oiktD* 
dergartens,  348-341 . 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  schods,  584-603. 

RosenwaW  schools,  421-^, 

Rural  education  and  life,  committees  wnmmu- 
siOQS,  IS9-182. 

Rural'j^ools,  130-183. 

St.  Lwis,  Mo.,  school  survey,  444-466. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  school  surv^,  462-466. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  School  survey,  461-463.  ^ 

Sargent,  Walter,  Instn^tion  in  irt  in  the  UnlM 
States,  227-253.  • 

^i.atchewan,  Canada,  educational  survey,  468. 
SchaefTer,  K.  C.,  Progress  of  vocational  educatioa 
in  rural  communities  In ^iassachos^tte  undw  the 
Smith- Hughes  Act,  173-176. 

School  administration,  disctission,  128-1S7. 

School  boards,  rules  and  regulations  la  imaUer 
dtifts,  123-132. 

School  district,  Icgi.dation,  507. 

School  Garden  Army,  work,  33^-338. 

School  lews.  Educational  Icgislatioo. 

School  plant,  wldw  use,  521-623. 

School  superintendent,  powers,  and  duties  hi 
smallor^dUes,  132-134. 

School  surveys . Stt  Educat  lonal  surveys. 

Schod  term,  legislation,  613-614. 

.Secondary  educat l(»,lH4-236.  SwehoBl^scboolaL 
Secondary  schools,  Slate  accredited,  19-11. 

Sex  education,  406-409. 

Small,  Willard  8.,  Educational  hygi^nei,  40M22. 

8mlth-Hafd)09  Act,andtMlnlngoft«a<^iimlnindil9 

trial  and  agricultural  subjects,  37;  vocational. 
education,  173-176. 

Smith-Lever  Act,  and  home  desfimstration  wee^  '* 
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Soldiers,  rehabilitation  of  disabled,  494-498.  ^ 

South  Dakota,  educational  survey,  23, 442-444. 

Southern  Baptists,  educational  jrork,  589-383,  v,' 

Sute  accreditetf  secondary  sohooli,  16-11. 

State  normal  schools,  home  eoenomlcs,  884-867. 

State  University  of  Texas,  attack,  36.  > 

Students*  Army  TtilDiiil'  Corps,  aoUvltiai,  89-iiL 
277-279,  • ' 


Buper\ised  study,  city  gefaool  lyitemt, 

Supervisioo  ai^  ixutnictioxi«  h||h  |DMIC' 

Stirveys,  school.  Sm  EdupsUloosl  03^98$^  ^ ^ 

teaolm^  oertiBcatloiC  ^&1B^  Impchwneril, 

619-612;  phyaicai  eduoatipo,  408-106;  i>roinoU<ma,J:^‘  t 
city  aobool  ^yams,  138- Itf;  siatua  in  niral  f 
schools,  178-17P,  training  and  vsUkra,  Phdl|«lat  \^  ^ ' 
IslamQ  723-728. 

TeadMCs  and  (wiik^iais,  high  adim^  a0^--209. 

Teachers*  Qiiaiiflcstioos,  fehool' 

119-149;  Porto  nioo,  702^  . 

Prequlremaat8r^4|&(^^.'  :r 
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fa^  Mheels  in  BoatJ^ 


